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/ This sketch is the result of both suggestion and autosugges- 
tion. On Dr. Small’s death, long-time admiration and affection de- 
jtermined me to prepare a biographical sketch of him. This purpose 

j was almost immediately followed by a request from his colleagues 

[ in the Department of Sociology to write for this number of the 
-` Journal the brief account of his life which follows. It is therefore 
an outline story only, which will be filled out in much greater detail 
in the fuller sketch to appear later in the University Record. 

Dr. Small was born in the village of Buckfield, Oxford County, 
Maine, May 11, 1854. His father was Rev. A. K. P. Small, D.D., a 
Baptist minister who began his ministry in Buckfield and became 
one of the outstanding pastors and preachers of the state. The 
father’s mother was Mary Adams, of whom Dr. Small says: “In 
my childhood I was told that she was of the Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, Adams family, but I have never verified this statement.” His 
mother was Thankful Lincoln Woodbury, descended from the Lin- 
colns of Hingham, Massachusetts, who were “descended from one 
of the progenitors of Abraham Lincoln.” 

The Smalls have been in Maine for nearly three hundred years, 
having settled in the southwestern county of York in 1632, and 
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_ owning at one time, by title from the Indians, all the northern part 
of that county. There they remained down to the.time of our Dr. 
Small, for the most part tillers of the soil. The historian of the 
“clan,” Lauriston Ward Small, calls them the “whimsical Smalls,” 
and tells many interesting stories of their whimsicalities. Albion 
says, “The epithet fitted every member of the clan of whom I have 
any tradition or knowledge. There was a chastened remainder of 
it in my father.” 4 

In 1858 the father, having established a church in the little vil- 
lage of 225 people, which remains to this day, had won su recog- 
nition that he was called to one of the important churche$ of the 
state, and settled in the city of Bangor. He had been seven years 
in Buckfield, and remained ten years in Bangor. There the little 
family was increased by the addition of a daughter, now Mrs. Sid- 
ney B. Payne, of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, and another ¿ son, 
now Dr. Charles P. Small, of Chicago, who was nine years younger 
than Albion. Both parents were unusually devout. The father was 
a little above six feet in height, while the mother was a tiny little 
woman who never weighed more than roo pounds, and of so gentlei 


a manner that her son never heard her raise her voice so that she \ 


could be heard thirty feet away. The observance of Sunday in this 
family was as rigid as that which is popularly supposed to have 
alienated many young men from religion. Small makes this illu- 
minating statement about the religion of his father and mother: 
“They took their religion seriously as a high-minded manner of 
life.” This boy was not set against religion, although it was of a 
strict type. The beauty of true religion was so illustrated in the 
characters of his father and mother, in the daily inspiration of 
their love and cheerful faith, that they made it attractive to him, 
and in due time, while still a boy, he naturally and inevitably gravi- 
tated into that same “high-minded manner of life” and adorned it 
to the end. 

When he was fourteen years old, in 1868, his father, after ten 
years in Bangor, became pastor of the Free Street Baptist Church 
in Portland, the largest city in Maine. There the boy found the 
ocean and became familiar with the infinite variety and beauty of 
that wonderful seacoast which, to one of his eager and inquiring 
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mind, was a new element in his education. There he entered high 
school, and through four years of study prepared for college. There 
he had one of the great adventures of his life. All life, indeed, was 
an adventure to him. The blood of pioneers was in him and the 
element of adventure always had a peculiar appeal for him. To 
ascend Mount Washington, the highest peak in New Hampshire, 
little more than fifty miles from Portland, was at that time a mighty 
challenge to the high-spirited boys of New England. With nine 
other boys Small, in the last year of high school, determined to 
make the ascent, 6,293 feet. Starting out on a fine May morning, 
they were overtaken by a blinding-blizzard. As they did not return, 
an alarm was sent to Portland. A public meeting was called to con- 
cert measures for a thorough search, when a message was received 
that they had been found alive.and'rescued. This well-nigh fatal 
experience seems to have clothed the White Mountains with a kind 
of fascination for Small which was life-long and made the region a 
favorite vacation resort even down to old age. During the sum- 
mers of his high-school career he earned his board by working on 
the farm of a relative he calls “Uncle Sam,” in the old, original set- 
tlement of the Small family in York County, only a few miles from 
the famous Sebago Lake. Uncle Sam and the boy spent much time 
together on long rides about the country where the uncle’s affairs 
called him, and the conversation of the old farmer was so intelli- 
gent and enlightening as to make the boy’s vacations intellectually 
profitable. 

The father early discovered his son’s superior mental gifts and 
decided to give him the best educational advantages he could. 
When he had completed his high-school course in Portland he was 
sent to Waterville, Maine, to take his college course in the college 
of which his father was an alumnus. It was a small college, but 
there were very few large ones in 1872. It had gone through a long 
struggle as Waterville College. When in that year, ’72, Small en- 
tered the Freshman class, it had partly emerged from this struggle 
as Colby University, and is now Colby College, with greatly in- 
creased assets and many more students. During Small’s college 
course the attendance averaged about 150 students, although his 
own class numbered only nine at graduation. He graduated in 
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1876, at the age of twenty-two. Dr. Julian D. Taylor, who has 
been professor of Latin in Colby since 1868 and knew Small as 
student, colleague on the faculty, and president, says of his career 
in college: “He was easily the leader of his class from his Fresh- 
man year, and in his Senior year the outstanding figure in the stu- 
dent body.” 

Whether he expected to become a preacher and pastor may be 
doubted. He seems to have done some school teaching while in col- 
lege. In a recent address Dr. Nathaniel Butler, who was one of the 
first men to enter the service of the University of Chicago on the 
teaching staff in 1892, told the following story: “Dr. Small was 
my personal friend for more than fifty years. My first intimate 
contact with him was on the occasion of our presenting ourselves, 
while still in college, to be examined for teaching positions by the 
school committee of the city of Portland. The examination was set 
and the papers presumably read by Dr. Shailer, grandfather of 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. Small told me with great glee that Dr. 
Shailer told his father that the papers we wrote were of low quality, 
but that he thought it well enough to give the boys a chance.” 
When this took place Small had only just left the high school. His 
glee showed his connection with the “whimsical Smalls.” He was 
always laughing at himself because he would not take himself 
or life too seriously. 

Though he may not have expected on leaving college to be- 
come a clergyman, he entered Newton Theological Institution in 
Massachusetts, where some new influence inspired him with an in- 
creased love of learning and led to his choice of teaching as a pro- 
fession. At any rate he found there Dr. E. P. Gould, professor of 
New Testament interpretation, who was breaking away from tra- 
ditional views so that his classroom become electric with a new 
intellectual life. A spirit of inquiry was awakened that helped to 
make at least two members of the class of 1879 students and inves- 
tigators—Small and Charles Rufus Brown, later a professor in 
Old Testament interpretation in Newton for life. Brown became 
one of the most cherished friends of Dr. W. R. Harper and of Dr. 
E. D. Burton. He and Small were drawn together in an enduring 
friendship while they were students, and both were so smitten with 
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the love of learning that they decided to go abroad together for 
further study. They went, first to the University of Berlin for the 
year 1879—80, and then to the University of Leipzig for 1880-81. 
Small spent some time also at Weimar and in the British Museum. 

In 1874 Small’s father had been called to the First Baptist 
Church of Fall River, Massachusetts, one of the large and strong 
churches of that state. He was, therefore, better able than ever be- 
fore to afford his brilliant son whatever educational advantages he 
desired, and his affection for, and pride in, him were such that he 
was ready to make any sacrifice for his welfare. He was thus able 
to plan a three years’ period of foreign study in history and polit- 
ical economy. While he was at Weimar, however, he met Miss 
Valeria von Massow, the daughter of a German general, and they 
were married June 20, 1881. He had not pursued his studies in the 
German universities long enough to secure the coveted Ph.D. de- 
gree, and he hastened his marriage and his return home, apparent- 
ly, because he had been called to the chair of history and political 
economy in his Alma Mater, Colby University. This decided his 
career. He was thenceforth a teacher for forty-three years. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, speaking of the return of the former student, after 
an absence of five years, as a member of the faculty, says, “He had 
greatly matured, and gave evidence that no lesson from the five 
years of wide and varied experience had been lost upon him. His 
work as a teacher of classes was highly successful, and he was, un- 
doubtedly, the most popular member of the faculty, commanding 
the esteem of his colleagues as well as the enthusiastic admiration 
of his students.” Dr. Shailer Mathews was a Sophomore in Colby 
when the new professor was appointed, and has this to say of him: 

When Small began his work in Colby he was about twenty-seven years 
old and full of the characteristics which were always his. His entire personal 
ity radiated vigor. ... . I did not enter his classes until 1882. At that time 
he had already adopted his method of giving his classes material he himself 
had prepared. At first this was written out or hectographed, afterward, 
printed... . . I think it was during these years that he acquired that remark- 
able ability to concentrate his thought and that mastery of expression which 
were so strikingly his as he grew more mature. I owe a great deal to these 
years of study with him . . . . His personality was so stimulating and his zest 
in life so irrepressible that he opened up the world as nobody else did. 
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He had added to his other work instruction in public speaking. 
` Meantime, he had discovered Mathews and they had begun to 
draw together in a friendship which was life-long. Wearied by his 
accumulated burdens, he persuaded the trustées to appoint Math- 
ews instructor in public speaking. Dr. Mathews says: “For this, 
as well as for a life-long stimulus and guidance, I cannot measure 
my indebtedness to Small.” 

During the seven years of his teaching of history and political 
economy Small had been feeling his way toward a new science 
which increasingly occupied his thoughts. In 1888 Colby gave him 
a sabbatical year to devote to advanced study in Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. Johns Hopkins was then a new univer- 
sity, and its establishment marked the beginning of a new era in 
American education. In it the graduate school first appeared in the 
United States, and American graduates found there what they had 
formerly been compelled to go abroad to secure. It was in Johns 
Hopkins that Small earned his Ph.D. degree, writing “a very strik- 
ing thesis on the Continental Congress.” At the end of this year of 
advanced study he was elected president of Colby. He was very 
young for a college presidency, only thirty-five years of age, just 
the age at which Dr. Harper was made president of the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Taylor says: “When, in 1889, President Pepper of- 
fered his resignation there was but one voice on the part of faculty 
and students, as well as of the trustees, as to the man best fitted to 
be named his successor. .... At his accession ....a new 
spirit was at once felt in all departments, in the classrooms and on 
the campus as well as in the business administration. The college 
had a head and a policy. All its friends were filled with confidence 
for the future.” When he was appointed president he transferred 
Mathews to his own former position, making him professor of his- 
tory and political economy, and Dean Mathews says: “I remem- 
ber that it was while we were planning our work at that time that I 
heard for the first time the word ‘sociology.’ He said he wished 
to teach it. I think he was the first to get out a handbook in the 
field, and for a number of-years this little book that he got out for 
his classes between sessions was used as a textbook.” This was, 
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indeed, his first book on the subject, and was called An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology. His study and teaching of history 
and political economy had awakened in his mind an interest in a 
science beyond these, which had already begun to be called social 
science and sociology. His year at Johns Hopkins had increased 
this interest. He read everything he could find that had been pub- 
lished on the subject, and his interest was intensified until he was 
possessed with a desire to devote his life to the cultivation and de- 
velopment of this new field of inquiry.. 

When, therefore, the new University of Chicago was founded, 
with its emphasis on graduate departments of study, the plan 
awakened in his mind extraordinary interest. President Harper 
was not long in deciding that he must have Dr. Small in bis Fac- 
ulty. As early as November, 1890, he arranged an interview in 
Boston. I regret that no record of it has come to my knowledge. 
But I have no doubt that Dr. Small revealed to the President of the. 
new University his absorbing interest in what he believed should 
be developed by the University into the science of sociology. It 
was a new thought to President Harper. Such a thing nowhere 
existed. But he had an open mind. He did not hold it closed to a 
suggestion because it was new. The more he thought of it the more 
it commended itself to him. He therefore renewed the negotiation 
and asked Dr. Small if he would leave the presidency of Colby to 
organize and conduct a graduate department of sociology in the 
University of Chicago. The appointment was made by the Trus- 
tees, who, on January 20, 1892, elected him Head Professor of 
Social Science, without any positive assurance that he would ac- 
cept. Two things in this call made a strong appeal to him. The 
University was a new adventure in education. Many educators 
were more than doubtful about its future. One eastern professor 
scouted the idea of the University’s drawing graduate students. 
But it had an appeal for Dr. Small just because it was a great ex- 
periment. It appealed to his love of adventure and, particularly, 
it gave him the opportunity he wanted to join in the battle to force 
on the educational world the recognition of sociology as a true sci- 
ence. And so he accepted the call. He wrote to President Harper: 
“I shall enlist for the war, with the most loyal purpose of doing my 
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utmost best every day for the common cause. I shall be as loyal to 
you as one man can be to another. You will never catch me sulking 
in my tent when there is work to be done for which I am, either 
by the literal terms of our contract or by the ideals of our relation, 
responsible.” The experience of Dr. Small as an administrator led 
to his being drafted into service at once as Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, later as Director of Affiliation, and finally, as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature. 

President Harper and Professor Small were drawn together in 
a very intimate and lasting friendship which continually grew more 
intimate down to the last day of President Harper’s life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Small had one child, a daughter, whom they 
named Lina. She was born in Waterville, Maine, and, as Professor 
Taylor says, “happily combined the salient qualities of both par- 
ents.” She grew up in Chicago and became the choice treasure of 
their hearts. There was a very beautiful relation of mutual devo- 
tion and confidence between the father and daughter. She married 
Mr. Hayden B. Harris, a son of Norman W. Harris, the Chicago 
banker. Their four children were a great joy to their grandfather 
Small’s heart. 

President Harper was so delayed in completing his first faculty 
that he sometimes secured the appointment of instructors without 
consulting the head of the department. Dr. Small accepted this 
unconventional method of his superior with that whimsical humor 
so characteristic of him. When Dr. Charles R. Henderson was ap- 
pointed in this manner, he wrote to his “Chief,” as he always called 
President Harper, as follows: “One thing is demonstrated, name- 
ly, that the Department of Sociology is bound to grow as long as I 
keep away from it. I had not heard of Henderson until your note 
came, but when I consulted the University column of the Standard 
I felt as the Christmas-pie boy did when he pulled out the plum. 
By the way, if you should hear anyone intimate that the credit of 
organizing the Department of Sociology belongs to any one except 
to the head professor, will you kindly shoot him on the spot?” 

In what President Harper intended should be his first annual 
report, but which was never finished, he said, speaking of the plans 
for the conduct of the University, “An essential element is the op- 
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portunity of publishing results obtained in investigation. To this 
end it is provided that in each department there shall be published 
either a journal or a series of separate studies which shall in each 
department embody the results of the work of the instructors in 
that department.” 

Dr. Small has left on record, as a footnote in his Fifty Years of 
Sociology in the United States, the story of the genesis of the 
American Journal of Sociology. He says: 


Among the appropriations in the first budget of the University of Chi- 
cago was a subsidy for a university extension magazine. Late in the spring of 
1895 . . .. Dr. Harper was forced to the decision that the attempt to create 
a constituency for such a journal must be abandoned. It was a matter which 
had never in any way come to my knowledge, and I was taken completely by 
surprise when, as I was about to leave his office after a consultation on routine 
business, Dr. Harper abruptly remarked: “We have got to give up the Univer- 
sity Extension World. It would be a pity for that subsidy to be transferred to 
anything but publication. Are you willing to be responsible for a journal of 
sociology?” The audacity of ignorance to which I confessed above had never 
gone to the extreme of imagining that our department commanded the neces- 
sary resources for maintaining such a venture. On the other hand it was no 
time and place for men who would flinch at a challenge, and there was no room 
for doubt that Dr. Harper intended his suggestion as a “dare.” After brief 
consultation with my colleagues, Henderson, Thomas, and Vincent, I reported 
to Dr. Harper that we believed there was a vocation for a journal of sociology, 
and that we were ready to undertake editorial charge of such a publication. 
When the announcement was made, shortly after, that the University Exten- 
sion World was to become the American Journal of Soctology, we had not even 
promises of material enough to fill the first number. More than that, some of 
the men whom we tried to interest as contributors advised us to reconsider our 
purpose, as there could not possibly be in the near future enough sociological 
writing to fill such a journal. Nevertheless, we issued the first number in July, 
1895, while it was still uncertain whether material for a second number, the 
following September, could be obtained. Without the prompt and hearty co- 
operation of Lester F. Ward, followed closely by Professor Ross, the enter- 
prise would scarcely have survived the first year..... But something 
persuaded the Trustees not merely to transfer the previous subsidy of the 
University Extension World to the proposed journal of sociology, but to in- 
crease the amount by the sum of $800. 


The Journal was a new venture—for Dr. Small, a new adven- 
ture. It was the first journal of sociology published in the United 
States, and, I suppose, in the world. He was the protagonist of a 
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new science, which was not generdlly recognized to be a science at 
all, but in the future of which he enthusiastically believed, He pro- 
posed to devote his life to the work of finding for it a place in the 
sun and forcing on the educational world its recognition as a true 
science, co-ordinate in rank with the other social sciences, history, 
anthropology, political economy, and political science. He had be- 
fore him a tremendous conflict, and the Journal of Soctology gave 
him the arena in which to wage his battle. For that purpose it was 
incomparably superior to the obscure and narrow limits of the 
classroom. The audacity and courage of editors and writérs soon 
won recognition for it. As a man and an associate, its editor-in- 
chief was singularly irenic, all his life on terms of frank cordiality 
and fraternal understanding with his colleagues, radiating friend- 
liness and cheerfulness wherever he was. I was with him on the 
University staff, in the Quadrangle Club, and in the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church for more than thirty years, and his cheerful, affec- 
tionate greeting always lifted me up in spirit and made the world 
seem a better place to live in. But as the strong man of peace is 
often the bravest warrior when battle is forced upon him, so it was 
that when Small was forced to do battle for his specialty he didn’t 

merely defend his position. He was often the assailant, carrying 
. the war into the enemy’s country. He came to have many asso- - 
ciates. The sociologists became an army, and may fairly be said to 
have won their fight. Departments of sociology have been estab- 
lished in the universities and many of the colleges of the country 
and it has been admitted by universal consent into the circle of the 
sciences. 

As I have already iati the first eases of sociology 
in any university was the one which Small organized in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He began his teaching of sociology in Colby Uni- 
versity in 1889—90, preparing at the same time a handbook for the 
use of the Senior class, which was “privately” printed and which 

‘lies before me as I write. There had been a class in sociology two 
or three years before this in the Indiana University. In the same 
year, ‘1889, in the University of Kansas, Professor F. W. Blackmar 
also began to teach sociology, although (as he writes), “it was 
largely overshadowed by history and political economy.” Profes- 
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sor F. H. Giddings also had classes in Bryn Mawr about the same 
time, perhaps the same year. These are believed to mark the be- 
ginnings of regular instruction in sociology, of which there has 
since been so great a development. In a letter to Professor Small, 
Professor Giddings, now of Columbia, writes: “You speak of a 
syllabus of sociology which you prepared at Colby, and you vainly 
cherish the hope that it is the only one in existence. I beg to assure 
you that my copy of it is intact and that you could not buy it of 
me if you tried.” This hope he expressed, that his own copy was 
the only one in existence, illustrates the attitude he came to assume 
toward all his early teaching of sociology, whimsically condemna- 
tory of the immature views of those days and of the large and ego- 
tistical plans and expectations of the young and eager sociologists 
of a third of a century ago. They were on their way toward a great 
and inspiring goal, and it must be acknowledged that they have 
made extraordinary progress. They made mistakes. They some- 
times followed false trails. No one was more ready to admit this 
than Dr. Small. He confessed it in his whimsical way, saying, 
“This criticism of others is at the same time a confession. For 
years I was one of the sinners, and one of the most convinced sin- 
ners in this respect.” And in another place, “This confession is in 
the nature of a purgatorial experience in qualifying for salvation.” 

Tt cannot be doubted that he was an able and inspiring teacher. 
With the aid of able associates he placed the department at the 
head of departments of sociology in this country. By the consensus 
of educational opinion it has been assigned the first place. So far 
from attracting no graduate students, this department alone draws 
to Chicago annually more than two hundred students and teaches 
every year more than three hundred undergraduates. It has sent 
out 68 Doctors of Philosophy and 107 Masters of Arts, and 73 are 
now working with approved subjects for these higher degrees. 
There are nine courses of undergraduate, and forty of graduate, . 
instruction. Limits of space make it impossible to permit his stu- 
dents to tell their estimate of him as a teacher.* 

For more than thirty years Dr. Small led in Chicago a very 
busy life. He began by taking on, in addition to the work of his de- 

7 See the article by Annie Marion MacLean elsewhere in this issue. 
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partment during the period of organization, the deanship of the 
College of Liberal Arts. For ten years or more he served as Direc- 
tor of Affiliation. In 1904 he was appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature, and continued to administer that 
school for twenty years. Meantime he had launched the Journal 
of Sociology, of which he served as editor-in-chief for nearly 
thirty years, and for which he wrote voluminously. He wrote 
many books, chief among which were General Sociology (1895); 
Adam Smith and Modern Sociology (1907); The Cameralists 
(1909); The Meaning of Soctal Science (1910); Between Eras, 
from Capitalism to Democracy (1913); Origins of Soctology 
(1924). His books, however, were the smallest part of his literary 
activity, as reference to the bibliography prepared by Professor 
House’ will demonstrate. He was a forcible and popular public 
speaker and was in great demand for addresses on all sorts of top- 
ics. He wrote papers without number. He was vice-president of 
the Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exposition of 
1904. He was the fourth president of the American Sociological 
Society, serving two years, 1912—13. He was president of l'Institut 
International de Sociologie of Paris. For many years he was the 
university faculty representative on the Intercollegiate Conference 
on Athletics. He had a genuine and enduring interest in athletics. 
He loved to see professional baseball. I used to laugh at him for 
liking to see hired men play ball, but his interest was so real that if 
the evening paper did not contain the scores for the day he would 
make an errand to the drug store to find out. He couldn’t wait till 
morning. 

Dr. Small was a member of the Hyde Park Baptist Church for 
a full generation, serving as trustee and deacon, liberal in his gifts 
to all the enterprises of the church, faithful, devout, depended on 
by his minister, trusted and loved by the people. He belonged to 
the liberal wing of theologians, but his Christian experience was 
essentially like that of his father and the apostle Paul. 

A great bereavement came to him in 1916, after thirty-five 
years of married life, in the death of Mrs. Small. It is one of the 
tragedies of our world that such men as Dr. Small, who so glorify 

*P. 49, below. f 
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humanity, grow old and die. The first time I took real note of his 
mortality was at the time of the “big snow” in Chicago, in the win- 
ter of 1917~18, when great drifts blockaded tke streets. He walked 
from his house to the University and told me later that he barely 
survived the effort and exposure. It was a reminder that thereafter 
he must go slow and care for a weak heart. He filled out seventy- 
one years and then, in 1924, after forty-four years of teaching, 
thirty-three of which he had given to the University of Chicago, 
retired in broken health. He was living with his brother, Dr. 
Charles P. Small, but in the winter of 1925-26 transferred his 
residence to the Hotel Del Prado to be with Mr. and Mrs. Hayden 
B. Harris, his son-in-law and daughter. More and more frequently 
his failing heart warned him of the approaching end, but he kept 
up the same undaunted front, maintained the same cheerful spirit, 
and tried still to work. To please his daughter he began on Septem- 
ber 30, 1925, to write the story of his life. He wrote only an intro- 
ductory chapter devoted to telling something of his ancestors, a 
chapter full of vitality and interest. He was not able to go farther. 
He continued able to walk, but sitting down became more and more 
difficult. When his friends called on him he would see them com- 
fortably seated, but he himself would walk about the room and talk 
in the same old cheerful way they had known so long. His son-in- 
law, Mr. Harris, writes me this: 

During the last few months of his life he had frequent very painful at- 
tacks of the disease which took him, an average of one an hour, but never once 
did he utter a word of complaint. The last day of his life he registered to vote 
in the precinct to which he had recently moved. During that day he explained 
to his oldest grandchild, N. W. Harris II, the details of voting and something 
about municipal politics. The afternoon before the night he died he wrote out 
methodically the precise directions as to what to do in the event of his death 
and inclosed it with a note to me [as also to his brother, Charles], saying: 
“You may have use for this presently.” His courage never wavered for an 
instant and there was never a word of sentimentality. 


He retired to sleep as usual. The next morning they found his dead 
body. The great soul had departed. 

The funeral was held two days later, March 26, in Mandel 
Hall, when President Emeritus H. P. Judson, Dr. Nathaniel But- 
ler, Vice-President J. H. Tufts, and his minister, Dr. C. W. Gilkey, 
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spoke. His ashes were deposited in the cemetery at Newton Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts, where his father and mother and wife had been 
buried. 

When his will was read it transpired that he had left what will 
eventually amount to $25,000, practically his entire estate, to the 
University, the fund to be known as The Albion W. Small Publica- 
tion Fund, to be used for the support. of publications within the 
field of social science. The University was also given all the books, 
pamphlets, and papers of his working collection in the Harper 
Memorial Library. In making his will Dr. Small showed how pro-, 
foundly he believed in the faith in which he had lived and the work 
to which he had devoted his life, saying: 

The longer I have studied human experiences the more convinced I have 
become that people can live together with satisfactory and reciprocal advan- 
tages only in the degree in which they learn to maintain a consistent Christian | 
attitude toward one another, and it is my hope that this fund will have a part in 
converting the world to the same belief. 


THE PLACE OF ALBION WOODBURY SMALL 
IN MODERN SOCIOLOGY 





HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Smith College 





I, INTRODUCTORY 


We shall attempt in the pages which follow to present an esti- 
mate of the work of Albion Woodbury Small, considered in its rela- 
tion to the history of modern sociology as a whole. Another article 
in this issue of the American Journal of Sociology has been as- 
signed the task of describing his personal life and academic career, 
and we shall bring that interesting story into the present chapter 
only in so far as it is directly related to the nature and influence of 
his sociological doctrines and objectives. It is also obvious that we 
cannot in the space available for this article present a summary of 
all of Dean Small’s varied and voluminous writings in the field of 
sociology and social economics. We shall limit ourselves primarily 
to: (1) an analysis of the origins of his sociological interests and 
doctrines; (2) the leading stages in the progress of his sociological 
thinking and writing; (3) his chief books as related to his sociolog- 
ical thought; (4) his fundamental sociological conceptions; and 
(5) his academic and editorial activities as bearing upon the 
growth of sociology. 


Il. THE BACKGROUND OF SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL INTERESTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


While Small was, from the standpoints of chronology and of 
influence and activities, one of the “founders” of sociology, he was 
intermediate in the nature of his writings between the “systematiz- 
ers” like Comte, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and Stuckenberg, who 
dealt with all, or nearly all, of the various fields and problems of 
sociology, and the subsequent generation of specialists who have 
approached social analysis from the standpoints of methodology, 
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anthropogeography, biology, psychology, cultural analysis, institu- 
tional history, social economics, or human betterment. Small soared 
magisterially at times with the systematizers, at other times made 
extremely profound and cogent contributions to social economics, 
and always believed himself to be notably furthering the cause of 
sociological methodology. While ‘in his later years Small looked 
upon himself as in large part a specialist, concentrating upon the 
problems of methodology, he lacked the training to function effec- ` 
tively as a true methodologist. What he meant, for the most part, 
when speaking of “method” was in reality an attitude toward, or 
the results to be gained from, social analysis. He was likewise too 
much absorbed in his general sociological interests to break away 
for any large amount of definitely specialized writing in the fields 
where he was particularly proficient, namely, history, social eco- 
nomics, and social politics. 

In his comprehensive summary of the history, problenis, and 
fields of sociology in the article on “Sociology” in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, Small points out that until very recently the majority 
of the sociologists were not trained as sociologists from the begin- 
ning of their academic careers, but were recruited from the fields 
of history, economics, or political science. In his own case he was 
“recruited” from all three of these fields. The years 1879-81 Small 
spent in Germany at the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, where 
he pursued his studies in the above-mentioned sybjects. Particu- 
larly important were his courses under the great German econ- 
omists and state socialists, Gustav Schmoller and Adolph Wag- 
ner. It was here that he delved deeply into the subject of the con- 
flict of interests and classes in human society, and was thoroughly 
inoculated with the constructive German views as to the propriety 
and effectiveness of state supervision of the social process. These 
two basic doctrines were the core of Small’s thinking in social sci- 
ence and his ablest contributions to sociological thought in Amer- 
ica. i : 

After teaching at Colby College for some years Small attended 
Johns Hopkins University during the year 1888-89, and here he 
continued his historical studies. The “Adams School” of historians 
based their work in part upon the dubious Teutonic and Aryan 
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hypotheses, as applied to the evolution of political institutions, but 
they were, nevertheless, primarily interested in that comparative 
and genetic approach to historical problems which is of special 
value to the sociologist as a training in the approach to the prob- 
lems of social genesis. While his experience at Johns Hopkins 
helped to impress upon Smali the significance of the genetic ap- 
proach to social institutions, he never forgave the historians for 
their narrowness, their provincialism, their perversion of method 
from a means into an end in itself, and the limited and superficial 
scope of their interests. In his discussion of Professor Giddings’ 
paper at the New Orleans meeting in 1903 he said, in part, of the 
historians :* 

The quarrel of the sociologists with the historians is that the latter have 
learned so much about how to do it that they have forgotten what to do. They 
have become so skilled in finding facts that they have no use for the truths 
that would make the facts worth finding. They have exhausted their magnifi- 
cent technique in discovering things that are not worth knowing when they 
get through with them. These discoveries may be taken up by somebody else 
and brought into their meaning relations, but history, as it is mostly written 
today, does not come within sight of these relations. The historians are locat- 
ing cinders on the face of the glacier, but they overlook the mountain ranges 
that carry the glacier. 

When we once start to study human affairs, there is no stopping place, on 
any other ground than confession of mental incompetence, till we reach an- 
swers to these questions: What are the essentials in human relations? In 
what varieties do these essentials appear under different circumstances? How 
do we account for these universals and their accidents? What pointers does 
this knowledge give us about our own conduct? 


Economics, political science and history, in the order named, 
were Small’s chief stock in trade in his sociological work. To these 
he added a broad synthetic aim, with the end in view of diminish- 
ing the narrowness and suspicion prevalent among the various 
branches of social science and of pooling their mutual resources 
and products in one common service, namely, that of a clearer and 
more profound understanding of the social process as a whole. 
Small was, however, in no sense a master of anthropogeography, 
biology, psychology, or anthropology, which placed definite limita- 

* Publications of the American Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 
2, pp. 178-79. 
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tions upon his efforts in any comprehensive approach to the analy- 
sis of the social process. He was also relatively innocent of statisti- 
cal methods, which was a grave handicap to his ambitious efforts in 
the field of general sociological methodology. 


II. THE GENESIS OF SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL THINKING 


In his General Sociology Small states that the history of sociol- 
ogy may be described as “a gradual shifting of effort from analog- 
ical representation of social structures to real analysis of social 
processes.” This characterization also admirably describes the 
progress of Small’s own sociological achievements. Owing to his 
reading of-Schaeffle and the other “organicists,” his earliest socio- 

logical writings exhibit the influence of this group of writers whose 
` chief interest lay in the elaboration of the analogies between the 
individual organism and the social organism. This is particularly 
evident in Books ITI and IV of his Introduction to the Study of 
Soctety. Yet he was never guilty of any of the absurdities of many 
of these writers in going to grotesque extremes in elaborating such 
analogies. He used the analogical method in a very sensible and 
discriminating manner as an effective mode of illuminating his de- 
scription of social processes and institutions. 

His studies with the German economists, especially Schmol- 
ler’s exposition of the conflict of classes, impressed upon Small the 
importance of material interests in the social process. His work on 
the history of economics in the nineteenth century convinced him, 
however, of the narrowness of the economists’ view of interests, a 
conviction which was buttressed by his own theological and reli- 
gious training and by the fundamentally ethical orientation of 
his thought from his student days to his death. This led Small to 
the decision that the cataloguing and classification of a broader 
and more inclusive schedule of human interests, and the descrip- 
tion of their emergence, conflict, and adjustment in human society, 
constituted the key to any truly dynamic sociology. He worked 
along this line himself during the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and about 1900 he came upon the leading works of Ratzen- 
hofer, who had simultaneously developed the same mode of ap- 
proach to social analysis. Small’s General Sociology is largely a 
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synthesis of his own views, independently arrived at, with the con- 
tributions of Ratzenhofer. It was his study of the struggle and 
accommodation of interests that brought Small to his larger con- 
ception of society as a “becoming” or “emerging” process, which 
constituted the dynamics of his system. 

The conception of the group as the core of organized interests 
and the unit of the social process led Small to what he called his 
methodological studies, namely, his discussions of sociology as pri- 
marily a study of man and society in relation to the group-basis of 
life. He never tired of emphasizing this point of view, and almost 
his last intellectual effort was a circular letter of September 11, 
1924, on this subject, brought forth by Professor Malcolm M., 
Willey’s review of his Origins of Soctology. 

Though the ethical element was never absent from his writings 
and teachings, his interest in social betterment increased as years 
went on. Indeed, Small from the first held that sociology owed 
both its origins and its justification to its potential services as a 
guide to a valid program of.social reform. To him ethics was not 
primarily a matter of sexual purity but an improvement of social 
institutions and intellectual life. Either the wrecking of a ma- 
jor railroad system, through the predatory manipulation of high 
finance, or the obstructive stupidities of bigoted fundamentalism 
seemed to him a worse sin than adultery. He was particularly in- 
terested in the mitigation of capitalism and in the substitution of 
service for profit as the basic motive of economic organization and 
activity. His general notions in this field were expressed in his 
Between Eras, and much more systematically in his famous uni- 
versity course on the conflict of classes. 

There is, thus, to be seen in the development of Small’s socio- 
logical interests a logical sequence of doctrinal evolution. An intel- 
ligent appreciation of the organic analogy emphasized the primary 
significance of function as compared with structure; the analysis 
of function led to the conception of the importance of the realiza- 
tion and accommodation of interests in society; this created the 
view of society as a process of social conflict ultimately trans- 
formed under state control into socialization and co-operative en- 
deavor; the social process was, however, seen to be a group affair, 
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and this made it evident that sociology is primarily the analysis of 
the group aspects of life; finally, the understanding of the social 
process is a purely academic matter unless the information so gath- 
ered can be exploited in the service of social betterment, which fact 
makes it clear that the ultimate purpose of sociology is to initiate 
and advance a broader and more profound approach to social 
ethics. 


IV. SMALL’S CHIEF WRITINGS AND THEIR PLACE IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE 


With the exception of his Between Eras Small’s books all grew 
out of his classroom lectures and seminar discussions. This ac- 
counts in part for the colloquial nature of some of them, and the 
lack of literary and textual finish which characterizes most of 
them. Tables of contents and extensive excerpts from books an- 
alyzed were freely embodied in the texts of his books. Even many 
of his articles published in the American Journal of Sociology and 
not subsequently embodied in his books were read in his classes or 
seminars. 

His first publications in the field of sociology were three sylla- 
bi for a course in social science in Colby College, the first of these 
being the earliest printed foundation of a course in sociology in this 
country. Next came his Introduction to the Study of Society, in 
the preparation of which he had the collaboration of his student 
and colleague, George M. Vincent. This was published in 1894, 
two years after he went to the University of Chicago to become 
head of the new department of sociology there. It was a pioneer 
work which endeavored to chart out the field of sociology and to 
present its main problems within the scope of a college manual. 
It dealt with the province and development of sociology, described 
the evolution of society from isolated agrarian entities to the mod- 
ern metropolitan groups, analyzed social structures and functions 
on the basis of the organic analogy, and risked a highly rudimen- 
tary excursion into social psychology. If the work seems an archaic 
curiosity at the present time, this is only an indication of the prog- 
ress in social science since 1894, as the book was then an intellec- 
tual adventure. 
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By all odds, the most substantial and enduring of Small’s 
works was his General Sociology, published in 1905 and reprinted 
many times thereafter. The first part of the book was a sketch of 
representative stages and contributions in the history of sociology. 
Then came a presentation of Ratzenhofer’s conception of sociology 
as primarily a classification of human interests and an analysis of 
- their significance in the social process. Next followed a detailed 
consideration of the social process, in which Ratzenhofer’s con- 
ceptions were extensively supplemented by those of Small. The 
work concluded with a sociological reconstruction of ethical prob- 
lems and methods. This section constituted a profound and cour- 
ageous effort to relate the ethical concepts and problems of society 
to the social process and to provide a positive basis for ethical 
judgments and social betterment. In many respects the book con- 
tained basic contributions to economics and politics, quite as im- 
portant as those to sociology itself. 

Following the General Sociology came the Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology, published in 1907. Here Small considered 
Smith as the harbinger of modern sociology on the basis of Smith’s 
economico-ethical doctrines and attitudes, whereas Giddings had, 
a decade before, traced at least his own version of sociology to the 
psychological premises of Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
As Small interpreted Smith, the latter was very really a prototype 
of the former from the standpoint of attitudes and interests in re- 
gard to the analysis of the social process. According to Small, The 
Wealth of Nations was in reality a treatise on sociology with a spe- 
cial interest in the economic processes of society. As Small says:* 

If one were to come upon The Wealth of Nations for the first time, with 
a knowledge of the general sociological way of looking at society, but with no 
knowledge of economic literature, there would be not the slightest difficulty 
nor hesitation about classifying the book as an inquiry in a special field of 
sociology . . . . Smith set a new standard of inquiry into the economic sec- 
tion of the conditions of life, while life presented itself to him as, on the whole, 


a moral affair, in which the economic process is logically a detail... . Mod- 
ern sociology is virtually an attempt to take up the larger program of social 


a Adam Smith and Modern Sociology, pp. 1, 235, 238. 
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analysis and interpretation which was implicit in Adam Smith’s moral philos- 
ophy, but which was suppressed for a century by prevailing interest in the 
technique of the production of wealth. 


It would be difficult to state more precisely in the same number 
of words Small’s own view of the socio-economic problem or the 
nature of his major contributions to the science of society. The 
book is, incidentally, an effective indictment of the tendency of the 
economists of the last century to concentrate upon the wealth in- 
terest in society, to exaggerate its significance, and to consider it in 
relative isolation from the other social factors. Small expresses his 
view on this matter in the following paragraph:* 

Applying these generalities to the case in hand, the question which the 
sociologist is always implicitly asking of the economist is: To what extent are 
you making your analyses and passing your valuations of economic activities 
as though they were bounded by the wealth interest alone, and to what extent 
do your analyses and valuations take account of the whole process of moral 
evolution within which the wealth interest is an incident? Economic theory, 
in England and America, throughout the nineteenth century, made the wealth 
interest unduly: prominent in the process of moral evolution, and thereby intro- 
duced confusion into the whole scale of moral valuation. The present essay 
makes a beginning of showing this in detail. The principal methodological 
thesis which the exhibit is to support is that a sufficient mterpretation of life to 
be a reliable basis for social programs must express economic relations at last 
in terms of the whole moral process. This is true of political economy in so far 
as it purports to be more than a technology of things. To the degree in which 
political economy proposes to establish norms for evaluating the activities of 
persons, it must answer to the whole moral process in which all the activities 
of persons derive their meaning, 


Small’s most erudite volume, The Cameralists, was the fourth 
in the list of his publications. This was a thorough study of that 
type of German social, economic, and political doctrine which was 
in a rough way the analogue of British mercantilism. Small was 
interested in it both as a forerunner of the synthetic social science 
for which he was laboring, and also as an example of the exploita- 
tion of social science as the guiding and controlling factor in public 
policy and social betterment. He thus explains the basis of the in- 


* Op. cdt., pp. 23-24. 
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terest which led him through this painstaking but thankless com- 
pilation:* 


This system of ideas and of practice had been developing since 1555. It 
did not correspond in its subdivisions with later academic definitions of the 
social sciences. It started not as a general theory but as a formulation of ad- 
ministrative expediency. It set forth with the frank purpose of subordinating 
everything within the control ofsthe state to the state’s problem of existence. 
The central question to which cameralism elaborated answers was: The ruler . 
being all-powerful over his territories and his subjects, what policies, and what 
details of practice in pursuance of the policies must he adopt, in order to 
make his rule most secure at home, and in order to provide most abundant 
means of asserting himself against other rulers? It would require but little 
reflection to prepare against surprise at what happened. Under the circum- 
stances of the time, this question necessarily led to answers which amounted to 
prescribed programs covering the entire outward life of the subjects of Ger- 
man rulers. It soon became evident to the advisers of those rulers, and to the 
administrators of their states, that their problem involved not merely physical 
factors, but that it was a question of training the whole population for all the 
different sorts of useful work of which human beings are capable. From gen- 
eration to generation the men who developed cameralistic theory and practice 
saw more and more clearly that if the rulers of German states were to com- 
mand abundant resources, they must rule over resourceful people. This meant 
that the people must be trained physically, mentally, morally, and technically. 
In the end, therefore, cameralistic theory covered everything in the lives of ° 
the citizens, from farm work to religious worship. The machinery for admin- 
istering this theory grew more and more complex. In detail its organization 
differed in one state from that in another. Its main purpose was everywhere 
the same, viz., to make the people as amenable as possible to all the discipline 
necessary to insure maximum performance of all the physical, mental, and 
moral processes tributary to the strength of the ruler. 

It need not be pointed out that this program involved dealing from this 
special point of view, with every sort of activity which has since come under 
the attention of political science and political economy in their latest forms. 
In so far as cameralism dealt with economic questions in the later sense, it 
treated them as matters primarily of the state, not of individuals. German 
economic theory, therefore, was collectivistic in the highest degree. Only inci- 
dentally, and in a wholly subordinate degree, was it individualistic. It was a 
theory of, for and by the government. 


Small’s fifth book, The Meaning of Social Science, was a tell- 
ing attack upon the unfortunate tendency toward the departmen- 


‘ Article, “Sociology,” in new edition of Encyclopedia Americana, XXV, 209-10. 
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talizing of the social sciences in the nineteenth century, with the 
resulting suspicion, jealousy, narrowness, and incomplete analyses 
of social situations. Small’s healthy contempt for the departmental 
bigotry of the social scientists constitutes a leading thread running 
through all of his writings. It appears as early as his first syllabus 
prepared in the “eighties” at Colby College, and in one of his very 
latest published reviews he came back to the matter with all of his 
old time vigor:° 

Without essential perversion, the story of the social sciences in the United 
States during the past generation might be told under the figure of a pack of 
mongrels foraging for their keep and each snarling at each whenever one found 
a consumable bite. All the needed reduction of exaggeration in the analogy 
might be effected by the substitute that until recently the typical American 
social scientist has acted as though he feared that the supply of truth in the 
world is not enough to go around, and that his share of it might run short if 
anybody else went in search of it along any but his own beaten paths. The 
social scientists have manifested a maximum of short-diametered clannishness 
each toward his own kind, and a minimum of magnanimity toward everybody 
else. The result has been stunted and shriveled social scientists and social 
science. 


The major.theses defended in The Meaning of Social Science 
are that knowledge of society must be a unity, however much there 
need be in the way of specialization in different types of investiga- 
tion; that there can be no adequate social science which does not 
take into account all phases of human experience and their interac- 
tion upon each other; and that the chief purpose of social science is 
to arrive at a valid appraisal of human values with the aim of pro- 
moting the creation of a more adequate and just social order. Some 
of his more decisive statements upon these points follow:° 

Whatever else may be true or false about sociology, its reason for exist- 
ence is something which does not shut it off nor set it apart from other social 
sciences. On the contrary, its essence is an assertion which must be the center 
of all sane social science, namely, that knowledge of human experience cannot 
at last be many; in the degree in which it approaches reality it must be one 
knowledge. .... - 

Sociologists declare that the experience bounded by the reactions between 
men and physical nature on the one hand, and the reactions of men with one 

* American Journal of Sociology, July, 1925, p. 89. 
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another on the other, is an interconnected experience, and that we shall have a 
science of it only in the proportion of our insight into the way and degree in 
which each item of this experience is affected by every other item of it..... 


Much the most striking and original of Small’s works was his 
Between Eras: From Capitalism to Democracy, published in 1913. 
This is one of the most outspoken and courageous books yet pub- 
lished in America, but the peculiar nature of the presentation of 
the material in the form of dialogues has prevented any extensive 
circulation of the work, and it created little stir. 

Between Eras is as relentless a criticism of our conventional 
unmitigated capitalism as can be found in Veblen’s Theory: of the 
Leisure Class, The Theory of Business Enterprise, and Absentee 
Ownership, Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, or the Webbs’ Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization. In arriving at his critical attitude toward 
capitalism, and his unusually frank and capable analysis of capi- 
talistic institutions, Small was greatly influenced by Schaeffle, 
Schmoller, and Veblen, but beyond all others by Werner Sombart, 
whose Moderne Kapitalismus came into his hands about 1905. 
Small adopted a near-socialistic thesis that nature and labor are 
the sole ultimate factors in productivity. He proved the ethical 
bankruptcy of the profit economy, and thoroughly exposed the 
wastes, inefficiency, and injustices of capitalistic exploitation. He 
attacked the whole conception of the inheritance of immense for- 
tunes carrying with them extensive financial or industrial control. 
He made clear the fictitious nature of the divine-right theory of 
unlimited private property which is the veritable corner-stone of 
our American Politik and economic system. In the place of the 
profit economy he would substitute the conception of production 
for human service under state supervision. Inheritance should be 
severely limited, and labor given its just share in the control of 
industrial enterprise and social policy. As a startling and sugges- 
tive work, Between Eras can, without exaggeration, be compared 
with Plato’s Republic, and its dialogues are much more cogent and 
relevant for contemporary readers than those contained in the 
work of the great Greek. The same line of analysis, in a somewhat 
more conservative vein, was carried on by Small in an article on 
“The Sociology of Profits,” published in the American Journal of 
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Sociology for January, 1925. The fundamental principles and po- 
sitions expounded in Between Eras were set forth in much more 
thorough and formal fashion in Small’s famous course on the 
“Conflict of Classes,” and it is a great misfortune that the material 
in this course was never published systematically in book form. 

While it was printed in the American Journal of Sociology for 
May, 1916, Small’s “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States 
(1865-1915)” was in reality a book. It is an invaluable source for 
the history of American social science, particularly in its academic 
aspects, and it contains much autobiographical material. It was 
based upon unique personal reminiscences and careful research. 
The monograph also contained much upon the development of so- 
ciological methods and objectives. It is admirably supplemented 
by his article on “The Future of Sociology” published in the Publi- 
cations of the American Sociological Society for 1920. He also left 
unpublished a work on the history of sociological method in the 
United States which we may hope will ultimately see light. 

Small’s last work was his Origins of Sociology, published in 
1924. It is a-comprehensive history of outstanding tendencies in 
German social science during the nineteenth centry. Particular 
attention is given to those influences originating in Germany which 
helped-to shape American social science between 1800 and 1900. 
As an authority on the subjects covered in this book Small was 
without a rival in the United States. In this work he selected the 
following topics to illustrate the development of social sciences in 
Germany during the nineteenth century: the Savigny-Thibaut 
controversy as illustrative of the development of the concept of 
continuity in the historical and social process; Eichhorn’s illus- 
tration of the complexity of social and historical situations; Nie- 
buhr’s contributions to the scientific scrutiny and evaluation of his- 
torical sources; Leopold von Ranke’s insistence upon adequate 
documentation in historical narrative and generalizations; the or- 
ganization of source and archival material through the labors of 
Pertz, Waitz, and the editors of the Monumenta; the development 
of systematic historical methodology by Bernheim; Cameralism 
and the rise of objectivism in the social sciences; the rise of sys- 
tematic economics with Adam Smith and the Classical school; the 
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development of economics along the lines of comparative eco- 
nomic history by Wilhelm Roscher; Karl Menger and the develop- 
ment of the psychological point of view in economics; Karl Knies 
and the entry of the ethical factor into economic discussion; the 
Schmoller-Menger controversy over the relative value of the util- 
ity-valuation analysis and the historical method in economic sci- 
ence; Schaeffle, Schmoller, Wagner, and the professorial socialists, 
who insisted upon the social and ameliorative point of view in eco- 
nomic and political activity; the Treitschke-Schmoller controversy 
which illustrated the clash of the individualistic and social points 
of view in Politik; the contributions of Albert Schaeffle in the way 
of introducing the sociological approach to economics; the work of 
the Ahrens~Von Mohl group in developing the sociological orienta- 
tion in German political science; and, finally, the rise of the socio- 
logical movement in the United States. 

In addition to these books Small contributed innumerable arti- 
cles to the American Journal of Soctology, though most of them 
were later reprinted in book form. Whatever the verdict which his- 
torians of sociology may pass upon the value of his discussions of 
methodology and his positive sociological theory, there can be no 
doubt that Small’s written work falls primarily under the heading 
of the history of social theory, especially Germanic social theory 
and its influence upon American social science. No other man has 
done as much to make the fundamental contributions of modern 
German social science available to American readers. 

While Small was a man. of wide erudition and possessed of a 
very fertile and alert mind, he lacked almost every quality which 
goes to make an attractive writer. In part this was due, as we 
pointed out above, to the fact that his books were mainly the pub- 
lication of classroom notes and lectures, sometimes admittedly 
without any alteration or revision. He was extremely verbose and 
discursive, and his style frequently colloquial almost to the point 
of being garrulous. There were also endless repetitions of the same 
thought and phraseology. His major points and contentions were 
almost always sound and suggestive, but their phrasing was often 
tortuous and confused, a condition which was intensified by the 
involved nature of his written expression. It is true that Small has 
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exercised an influence upon American sociology greater and more 
‘ salutary than any other individual except, perhaps, Giddings, but 

he has done it chiefly through his intellectual courage and integ- 

rity, his great energy as a teacher, his real erudition, his capacity 
_to charm and inspire students by his gracious and kindly manner, 

and his influence as the editor.of thé world’s foremost sociological 
journal. We may well wonder what his national and international 
influence might have been if the cogency and penetration of his 
thinking had equaled that of Giddings or his writing had possessed 
the verve and lucidity of Ross. In a letter to the present writer, 
commenting on his review of the Origins of Sociology, Small, with 
characteristic candor and humility, admitted these stylistic de- 
fects:* 

As to form, you are of course utterly right. My mother once asked me, 
with a deep sigh, “Why is it that you never publish anything that contains 
either gospel or entertainment?” I could only admit the soft impeachment, 
and leave the subject with an unsatisfying answer. I do not remember that I 
have ever written anything, except things to be spoken, without feeling myself 
trailed by some coming man who would carry the job nearer to completion. 
All my life I have felt myself under mandate to get out stuff in the rough, 
which would be a challenge to somebody to work it over, or to get out more 
and better stuff of a more ultimate order. I have never been able to address 
myself to book readers, but only to potential book makers, and I have already 
felt that, with them, as makers not of literature but of technical treatises, not 
form, but substance, and pointers toward more substance, matters. 


In fairness to Small, however, it should be pointed out that his 
stylistic defects are to be found chiefly in his theoretical works. 
His critical reviews, and especially his treatment of concrete his- 
torical materials, as exemplified by his Beginnings of American 
Nationality, often exhibited clarity and directness. 


V. DOMINANT POINTS IN SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


We may now devote our attention to a brief summary of the 
central and dominant contributions of Small to sociology. In the 
first place, he was thoroughly converted to Lester F. Ward’s view 
that the only adequate guidance in adjusting man to the complex 
conditions of modern life and in effecting orderly social change 


‘Letter to author, September 11, 1924. 
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must be sought in the social sciences. Small was, however, fully 
aware of the undeveloped nature of the social sciences at the pres- 
ent time. In his letter of September 11, 1924, he frankly admitted 
this in the following words:* 

As to the so-called social sciences, on the average and as a rule, they have 
not passed far out of the homely wisdom stage of development. If we apply 
the acid test to the total output of what we now call the social sciences, from 
Herodotus down, and including the 1924 vintage, each social science has con- 
sisted of 95 parts omnium gatherum of all sorts of pertinent and impertinent 
selections from the scrap heaps of human experience, promoted in a few later 
generations by use of bibliographies and card-indexes, combined with five parts ` 
of critically authenticated first-hand discovery strictly pertinent to some accu- 
rately defined problem. On the whole, every social scientist, whether he pre- 
ferred to call himself historian, economist, sociologist, or what not, has actual- 
ly, in ninety-five hundredths of his activities been a rationalizer at large, and 
only in five per cent of his activities has he concentrated upon close investiga- 
tion of strictly defined problems, by use of an adequate method. I am pre- 
pared for correction as to my arithmetical terms. It is conceivable that the 
ratio may turn out to be 94% general discursiveness and 6% serious science, 
but that will not fatally affect the principle. 


Yet, the social sciences are being rapidly improved in their ob- 
jectivity and quantitative methodology, and we shall probably be 
correct in expecting that they will have reached a status which will 
make them adequate for social guidance fully as soon as society 
will be ready to accept advice from this quarter. Small devoted his 
professional life to the advancement of both of these programs: 
the improvement of the social sciences and the increase of their 
public prestige. 

Small’s conception of the nature of sociology underwent im- 
portant modifications with the progress of his sociological thinking. 
In his Introduction to the Study of Soctety he adopted the view 
that sociology is primarily a general synthetic science embodying 
an organization of all the knowledge concerning man which has 
been accumulated or is being gathered by the special social sci- 
ences. Subsequently, due in part to his preoccupation with Ratzen- 
hofer’s mode of approaching sociology from the standpoint of the 
analysis of the adjustment of the struggles of “interest-groups,” 
and in part to his approval of Simmel’s notion of sociology as a 
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type of methodology concerned with a study of the nature and 
forms of social groups, Small developed his later contention that 
sociology is “a collection of techniques for exposing group rela- 
tions in human affairs”; or, again, “sociology is that variety of 
study of the common subject-matter of social science which trains 
attention primarily upon the forms and processes of groups.” Per- 
haps the best of his later definitions of sociology is that contained 
in his Americana article:° 

The sociological technique is that variant among the social science tech- 
niques which proceeds from the perception that! after allowing for their pure- 
ly physical relations, all human phenomena are functions not only of persons, 
but of persons whose personality on the one hand expresses itself in part 
through the formation of groups, and on the other hand is in part produced 
through the influence of groups. In brief, sociclogy is that technique which 
approaches knowledge of human experience as a whole through investigation 
of group-aspects of the phenomena. 


Small, himself, recognized the transformation of his views on 
this subject and repudiated to some extent his earlier omnibus con- 
ception of sociology. In his article on the “Future of Sociology” 
he admitted that:*° 

In proportion as sociology becomes responsibly objective it will leave be- 
hind its early ambition for a hegemeny over social sciences, and it will realize 
its destiny of functioning within a federation of scientific activities. With 
widening and clarifying of social consciousness, it must become progressively 
evident that a single technique, no matter how penetrating, can at most lay 
bare only certain constituent aspects of the total social process, 


His view of sociology thus passed from a notion of the subject 
as a synthesis of the special social sciences to a view much more 
like that of Giddings, namely, that of sociology as the elemental or 
basic social science. Yet Small never departed from his original 
healthy notion that the study of society must be a unified and co- 
operative process, in which sociology and the special social sciences 
must carry on an intelligent and co-ordinated division of labor. 
Sociology, while it may not legitimately aspire to be an over-sci- 
ence or a complete synthesis oi all existing knowledge concerning 
society, must always function in the closest rapport with the spe- 

® Loc. cit., p. 208. i 
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cial social sciences and must appropriate the latest contributions 
from each of the latter which will aid in arriving at a more compre- 
hensive and profound understanding of the ‘group life of man as 
the core of the social process. To quote once more from Small’s 
letter of September 11, 1924: 

I have never been able to admire the ideal of a scientist as a man who 
should confine his personality within the bounds of his specialty. On the con- 
trary, my conception of the ideal scientist is a consummate technician in his 
own specialty, or specialties, but over and above that a reliable liaison officer 
between his specialty and all other divisions of knowledge, including the arts 
of converting scientific knowledge into human advantage. 


The same spirit emerges from the following paragraph taken 
from his article on the “Future of Sociology”: 

We may well congratulate ourselves upon the complete absence from our 
horizon of signs that the near future of sociology is to be sectarian. Differ- 
ences of opinion there are among us in plenty. We differ about emphasis, 
about method, about vocabulary, about choices of immediate programs. All 
this makes'for health. On the other hand, there is nothing among us remotely 
parallel with the quarrels in the eighteen-eighties between the economists of 
the “classical,” the “historical,” and the “Austrian” communions, not to speak 
of the minor sects. We are not a jangle of party proclamation—“I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” Various as our expressions are in outward 
appearance, we are bound together by common consciousness of a vocation to 
see that group aspects of human experience receive their dues in all attempts 
to interpret or to control human affairs. 


In his Americana article Small recognizes the present trend in 
sociology away from the older practice of attempting a systematic 
presentation of all or most of the fields of sociology in one general 
treatise and toward specialization in what may be called “schools” 
or “provinces” of the subject as a whole. He distinguishes some six 
fields into which contemporary sociology has been differentiated: 
(1) methodology; (2) group psychology; (3) social analysis; (4) 
social survey; (5) social diagnosis; and (6) drafting of concrete 
programs for social betterment. 

While Small himself wrote and discoursed incessantly in the 
last fifteen or twenty years of his life concerning “method” and 

* Loc. cit, p. 5. 

B Loc. cit., p. 193. 
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“methodology” in the social sciences, it must be doubted if he used 
this term in a strictly accurate sense or recognized exactly what 
methodology means. In spite of his complete divorcement from ob- 
scurantism, Small’s early training and methods of thought were an‘ 
almost insuperable handicap to his ambitions to function as a spe- 
cialist in sociological methodology. His early training was in 
philosophy and theology, and despite his subsequent intellectual 
emancipation he tended to think and write in a philosophical and 
metaphysical strain and to deal with imponderable abstractions. 
His original set of mental patterns were of the pre-scientific and 
pre-methodological stage of social science. 

Strictly speaking, sociological method is a technique of social 
investigation and analysis, primarily, if not exclusively, the quanti- 
_ tative method opened up by. the rise of modern statistical science. 
This is certainly the only general method: which applies to all the 
fields of sociology, though the degree of the possible application of 
the quantitative method varies widely in the diverse fields of socio- 
logical analysis. Aside from this, one can use the term “method” in 
a loose way as identical with the orientation and technique of the 
workers in the special fields of sociology. Small possessed almost 
no knowledge of modern statistics, which at once prevented him 
from dealing thoroughly with basic sociological methodology in 
general. Likewise, of the special fields of sociology, he had a com- 
petent body of technical knowledge only with regard to economic 
and political analysis, and here he did work of great distinction. 

. The fact is that what Small pleased to call sociological method 
was in reality a sort of combination of the general sociological idea 
with what he viewed as the province and objectives of sociology. 
Methodology, then, was to Small chiefly definitions of sociology 
and its subdivisions; invention and elucidation of sociological cate- 
gories; discussions of the province of sociology; and suggestions as 
to the wtimate ethical objectives of sociology. This is well illus- 
trated by his summary definition of sociological method in his 
Meaning of Social Science:** “This method is throughout objec- 
tive investigation and evaluation of human experience, with the 
purpose of constructing valuations into more complete realiza- 


* Op. cit., p. 273. 
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tions.” Some may object that the present writer is too narrow or 
technical in his definition of sociological methodology, but even 
if we concede that Small was correct in his conception of this field 
we must admit that, except in the politico-economic province, he 
wrote and talked primarily about sociological method instead of 
indicating just what it is. 

The pivotal element in Small’s own sociological system was 
the notion of human interests and their social control. The analy- 
sis of the origins, expression, adjustment, and more intelligent di- 
rection and control of human interests constituted the essence of 
both the analytical and the ethical aspects of his systematic writ- 
ings. The concept of interests and interest-groups as the clue to 
the dynamics of the social process has a long history, going back as 
far as Aristotle. It was basic in the théught of the “Fathers” from 
Madison to Calhoun. In modern sociology it took its origins from 
the works of the economists, and from the fundamental work of 
Ludwig Gumplowicz in his elucidation of the rationale of the Ras- 
senkampf. His disciple, Gustav Ratzenhofer, still further elabo- 
rated this formula, and Small constructed his system on the basis 
of his own views and those of Ratzenhofer. The cardinal impor- 
tance of this phase of his work'Small pointed out as early as 1903 
in his discussion of Professor Giddings’ paper at the New Orleans 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, two year before the 

- publication of the General Soctology:“* 

We need to know, in the concrete, just how human interests have com- 
bined with each other in every variety of circumstance within human experi- 
ence, There has never, to my knowledge, been a fairly successful attempt to 
schedule efficient human interests in general, till Ratzenhofer did it less than 
ten years ago in Das Wesen und Zweck der Politik. With this work sociology 

“atteined its majority. Henceforth, all study of human relations must be rated 


as provincial, which calculates problems of life with reference tc a less com- 
prehensive scheme of interests than his analysis exhibits. 


r As early as 1893*° Small had formulated a schedule of human 
interests in six groups:** I, the primary or “Health intzrest” sub- 


4 Publications of the American Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 
2, p- 181. 

* The year in which Wesen und Zweck der Politik was published in Leipzig. 

= General Sociology, chap. xiv. 
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divided into three constituent elements: (1) the “Food interest”; 
(2) the “Sex interest”; and (3) the “Work interest”; II, the 
‘Wealth interest”; III, the “Sociability interest”; IV, the “Knowl- 
edge interest”; V, the “Beauty interest”; and VI, the “Rightness 
interest.” 

The emergence of these interests in society, their conflicts and 
adjustments in the form of group activity, carried on under the 
controlling and mitigating mediation of the state, and the progres- 
sive development of ever greater appreciation of the importance 
and significance of the higher types of interests constitute the so- 
cial process, which is the vital subject matter of all dynamic sociol- 
ogy. Small summarizes his views on these critical matters in the 
following selections which we have taken from the General Sociol- 
ogy. 

In a word, then, the energies that have their basis of action in the human 
animal differentiate into impulses that cause the actions of that animal to radi- 
ate. The individual that comes into being through this differentiation is the 
resultant of the different interests that wrestle with each other in his person- 
ality. The career of that individual, and of all individuals combined, is per- 
sistent struggle, on the one hand, of the interests in the individual, by virtue of 
which he is what he is at any moment, and, on the other hand, of the combina- 
tion of interests in one individual with the combination of interests in all the 


So far as I am able to account for the activities of men, they all run back 
to motives that have their roots in combinations of this health-interest with 
interests that arrange themselves in five other groups. Men have a distinct 
interest in controlling the resources of nature, in asserting their individuality 
among their fellows, in mastering all that can be known, in contemplating what 
seems to them beautiful, and in realizing what seems to them right. I have not 
been able to find any human act which requires, for explanation, any motive 
that cannot be accounted for by specialization and combination of these inter- 
ests. Each of the groups has subdivisions, more or fewer than those of the 
first. All men, however, from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act 
as they do act, first, because of variations in the circumstances of their en- 
vironment, both physical and social; second, because of variations and per- 
mutations of their six elementary interests... .. 

Without affirming that either conflict or conjunction of interests is the 
` essence of the social process, we may say that, in form, the social process is 
incessant reaction of persons prompted by interests that in part conflict with 


1 Op. cit., pp. 197-08, 205, 226, 242, 248, 252-53, 363, 472, 551, 619-20. 
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the interests of their fellows, and in part comport with the interests of others. 
The ratio of the conflict and of the harmony is also infinitely variable. The 
kinds of conflict and harmony are likewise variable. In general, conflict is the 
obvious phase of association in earlier stages of the social process, while con- 
junction of interests grows more evident in later stages..... 

We must at the outset disarm the prejudice that States are merely polit- 
ical organizations. That notion is parallel with the economic provincialism just 
noticed. The modern State is both a political organization and an economic 
system, but it is much more. The State is a microcosm of the whole human 
process. The State is the co-operation of the citizens for the furtherance of 
all the interests of which they are conscious..... 

Whatever else the State may or may not do, this at least is its constant 
rôle, viz.: The State always brings to bear upon the individuals composing it 
a certain power of constraint to secure from them, in all their struggles with 
each other, the observance of minimum established limits of struggle. This is 
not a hypothetical statement of what the State might, could, would, or should 
do. It is a literal generalization of what every State actually does. It is an 
objective statement of a cardinal fact in the social process, . . . 

Civic society organized as the State is composed of individual and group 
factors, each of which has in itself certain elements of political independence. 
Tha: is, each has interests seemingly distinct from the interests of the others. 
Each has some degree of impulse to assert these interests in spite of the others. 
Thus the State is a union of disunions, a conciliation of conflicts, a harmony of 
discords. The State is an arrangement of combinations by which mutually re- 
pellent forces are brought into some measure of concurrent action..... 

At present we may use the terms “socialization” and “civilization” inter- 

` chargeably. Each is a phase of the other. We have just seen how struggle— 
i.e., the specialization of interests—unwittingly pays tribute, and becomes vas- 
sal to, socialization. It turns the interests which are antagonists of each other 
into a common social stock, administered by a group composed of all the pre- 
viously conflicting groups. .... 

Civilization, so far as it is bounded by national limits, consists in enlarge- 
ment of the content of the common spiritual substance, until it approaches 
inclusion of all interests, so far as they depend upon concerted conduct; leav- 
ing scope for independence only in those activities in which free individual 
movement best realizes the common interests... .. : 

Our whole life—from our eating and sleeping, to our thinking, and trad- 
ing, and teaching, and playing, and praying, and dying—is a part of the social 
process. In us the process has its lodgment. In the process we live and move 
and have our being. Instead of not being concerned with it, nothing else is our 
concern, so far as we are citizens of the world. We do not know our personal 
concerns until we see through and through the social process. .... 

Human experience composes an associational process. The elements of 
that process are interests lodged in individuals. These interests may be re- 
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duced to least common denominators containing relatively simple essentials, 
but in the conditions of actual life, even at the most primitive stages, the inter- 
ests express themselves in wants capable of infinite variation and combination. 
The individuals thus stimulated seek satisfactions of their wants, and efforts to 
this end bring them into contact with each other. At first these contacts are 
more evidently collisions; interest clashes with interest. The immediate result 
is formation of groups for offensive and defensivé purposes. These groups in 
time’ vary more and more from the primitive animal type. As the variation 
increases, association becomes an accelerated process of differentiation or per- 
mutation of interests within the individuals, of contacts between individuals, 
of conflict and of co-operation among individuals and the groups into which 
they combine. Incidental to this pursuit of purposes, and to the process of 
adjustment between persons which results, individuals enter into certain more 
or less persistent structural relationships with each other, known in general as 
“institutions,” and into certain more or less permanent directions of effort 
which we may call the social functions. These’ social structures and functions 
are, in the first instance, results of the previous associational process; but they 
no sooner pass out of the fluid siate, into a relatively stable condition, than 
they become in turn causes of subsequent stages of the associational process, 
or at least conditions affecting details of the process. There comes a time when 
some of the individuals in association begin to reflect upon the association 
itself in a fragmentary way. They think of their family, their clan, their tribe, 
their nation, as having interests of its own, instead of confining themselves to 
impulsive action stimulated merely by their individual interests. These men 
coin and utter thoughts and feelings and purposes which become current in 
their group. ` There are thenceforward more or less distinct group-programs, 
co-ordinating the instinctive endeavors of the individuals, and producing a: 
certain mass-movement, in addition to the molecular motions, in the associa- 
` tional process. That is, the groups, as such, entertain purposes, and combine 
their efforts with some degree of reference to them. With this consummation 
the associational process is in full swing. All that follows is merely differenti- 
ated in detail. Interpretation of specific stages or areas of human experience is 
consequently a matter of qualitative and quantitative analysis of the experi- 
ence in terms of these primary factors. History, or our own current experi- 
ence, records its meaning in the degree in which it discloses the form, the qual- 
ity, the force, and the proportions with which these various powers of the dif- 
ferent elements and conditions of association participate in the given action. 


To Small all knowledge was worth while and significant only 
in so far as it contributed to the betterment of society:** 


The primary and chief function of science is to act as all men’s proxy in 
finding out all that can be known about what sort of a world this is, and what 
we can do in it to make life most worth living. 


™ Meaning of Social Science, p. 260. 
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The only valid guide to social change is that which is to be 
found in the scientific knowledge available in the premises and pre- 
sented by a co-operative group of scientists representing the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge involved in the situation to be diagnosed 
and controlled :*° i 


The most reliable criterion of human values which science can propose 
would be the consensus of councils of scientists representing the largest pos- 
sible variety of human interests, and co-operating to reduce their special judg- 
ments to a scale which would render their due to each of the interests in the 
total calculation. 

This declaration of principles, and the program which it implies, would 
not be the abdication of science. It would be science stripped of cant. It 
would be science with its eyes open. It would be science with its decks cleared 
for action! 

From. this outlook there is nothing utopian whatsoever in anticipating the 
development of institutes of social science, composed not alone of academic 
men, by any means, but reinforced more and more by scientific men of action 
functioning as councils of elder statesmen, and focusing all the wisdom within 
human reach upon the conduct of men’s affairs. 


Conforming to the above criteria and objectives of useful 
knowledge in general, sociology is of ultimate importance only in 
so far is it furnishes the basis for an intelligent and efficient control 
of the social process and a progressive improvement of: human cul- 
ture and social institutions:”° 


If sociology is profitless, by all means let it alone. Wisdom is justified of 
her children, but she is always compromised when the unwise claim her mater- 
nity... .. 

Sociology has arrived at the outlook that human experience is the evolu- 
tion of purposes in men, and of the action and reaction of men upon one an- 
other in pursuit of these changing purposes within conditions which are set by 
the reactions between men and physical nature..... 

To do the right thing, except by accident, in any social situation, we must 
rightly think the situation. We must think it not merely in itself, but in all its 
connections. Sociology aims to become the lens through which such insight 
may be possible. There must be credible sociologists in order that there may 
be far-seeing economists and statesmen and moralists, and that each of us may 
be an intelligent specialist at his particular post. 

‘ Small suggests the following constructive and dynamic criteria 
as to the social basis of fundamental ethical judgments: it.is the 

* Ibid., pp. 242-43. 

= General Sociology, pp. 728-29; Meaning of Social Science, p. 88. 
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function of the social process to increase the sum total of human 
satisfactions through an ever more perfect realization of vital hu- 
man interests, and the valid criterion of good and bad is as to 
whether any act or policy speeds up or retards the social process: 

If we are justified in drawing any general conclusions whatever from 
human experience thus far, it is safe to say that the social process tends to put 
an increasing proportion of individuals in possession of all the goods which 
have been discovered by the experience of humanity as a whole, and that all 
social programs should be thought out with a view to promotion of this tend- 


All the systems of ethics, and all the codes of morals, have been men’s 
gropings toward ability to express this basic judgment: That is good, for me 
or for the world around me, which promotes the on-going of the social proc- 
ess. That is bad, for me or for the world around me, which retards the on- 
going of the social process. 


While Small rightly contended that all worth-while sociology 
must directly or indirectly contribute in differing degrees to the up- 
lift of humanity, yet he conceded that not all uplift is soctology:* 

It will continue to be our misfortune if we persist in using the word sociol- 
ogy as an omnibus designation for all the different functions which are per- 
formed by the different types of people who in general make desire for human 
improvement the ostensible motive for their efforts. Instead of designating in 
the judgment of scientific men such indiscriminate use of a term confuses and 
compromises everything to which it is applied. When Lester F. Ward was 
spending certain hours of each day contributing to paleo-botany, and certain 
other hours of the same days wrote The Psychic Factors of Civilization, he did 
not ask people to call paleo-botany social psychology nor vice versa. If he had 
he would simply have furnished an extreme illustration of the fallacy of the 
sociologists in trying to make terms for functions coincide with the persons 
functioning. 


In spite, however, of his courageous assertion of the ultimate 
validity of scientific knowledge as the basis for social judgments, 
Small was never quite able to escape from the religious background 
of his career and training. This is well brought out in an eloquent 
paragraph from The Meaning of Social Science: 

No man has lived his life to the full who is not at last, in one preserve of 
his personality, a mystic. It is a grub’s life not to feel out after the connec- 

™ General Sociology, pp. 522, 676. 

Z Open letter to M. M. Willey, September 11, 1924, p. 6. 

* Op. cit., p. 275. 
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tions of what we can kow with what we cannot know; after the fulfillment of 
what we have been or might have been in what we may be. From the first to 
last religions have been men’s more or less conscious attempts to give finite 
life its infinite rating. Science can never be an enemy of religion. Stop the 
stress and strain, the rush and roar, the fuss and bluff of modern life long 
enough for the deeply human in us to have its chance, and the more science we 
have the more are we awed and lured by the mystery beyond our ken; the 
more do the unsatisfied Jongings in us yearn for larger interpretation. 


VI. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF SMALL’S PLACE IN AMERICAN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


Briefly to summarize the contributions of Small to sociology 
which are embodied in his books, we should give first place to his 
work as a historian of sociological thought. Here he has been the 
most voluminous American contributor, and has rendered a real 
service in interpreting the developments of Germanic social science 
in such a fashion as to be of the greatest possible utility to Amer- 
ican readers. This was an achievement of the highest importance, 
and in all probability was one which would not have been per- 
formed at all if Small had not executed it. He was also a tireless 
worker in promoting the cause of sociology in all of his writings. 
No other American writer devoted as much attention and energy 
to the program of justifying the existence of sociology as a subject 
of academic and professional standing and importance. He has 
been the leading propagandist of sociology in this country, employ- 
ing the term “propagandist” in its best sense as a form of highly 
animated and enthusiastic education. He was likewise an inde- 
fatigable contributor to the indispensable, if somewhat thankless 
field of delimiting and justifying the province of sociology, and 
stating what he believed to be its objectives. If these last two con- ` 
tributions are interpreted, as Small himself interpreted them, to 
mean an elucidation of the problems of sociological methodology, 
then he has been our most voluminous contributor to this depart- 
ment of sociological endeavor. 

In connection with the supplementary work of Ratzenhofer, 
he has excelled any other sociologist writing in the English lan- 
guage in the thoroughness of his elaboration of the interest con- 
cept and the group notion as sociological clues and formulas. No 
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other American sociologist has rivaled him in the development of 
the concept of the social process or in his emphasis upon the sig- 
nificance of this dynamic interpretation. Finally, he has been ex- 
ceeded only by Lester F. Ward in the persistence and ardor of his 
contention that sociology is to be justified, if at all, through its 
potential and ultimate contributions to the triumph of scientifical- 
ly guided social betterment. In other words, he ever insisted that, 
in its fundamental significance, sociology is social ethics. He gave 
to this latter subject a broad foundation which distinguished it 
from its usual interpretation and implication as the rationalized 
pseudo-scientific basis of the operations of the prohibitionist, vice- 
crusader, and smut-censor. He made it a dynamic and comprehen- 
sive avenue to the general elevation of society and the deepening 
‘and expansion of the meaning and utility of human life and social 
institutions. His writings were an appropriate and genuine out- 
growth of his personality. This high ethical import in his writings 
was consistent with a personal character of real nobility and un- 
usual generosity. 

Significant as are the above contributions of Small to sociology 
through the written word, the writer of this article is thoroughly 
convinced that his permanent influence upon sociology through his 
writings will ultimately prove slight and ephemeral as compared 
with the impress of his personality and his personal activities upon 
the development of the sociological movement. In other words, 
Small was a much more significant figure in the movement and 
campaign to establish sociology as a valid field of academic and 
professional endeavor than he was in sociological literature, magis- 
terial though his position may be in this latter regard. 

First and foremost in determining Small’s place in sociology, 
the writer would put his methods, ideals, and influence as a teacher. 
He possessed a singularly gracious personality, combined with an 
- impressive dignity which was never forbidding. He at once secured 
. the confidence of his students, and his many duties never led him 
into carelessness or neglect with respect to the legitimate needs of 
his classes. He carried a relatively heavy teaching schedule 
throughout all of his teaching career, in spite of the fact that he 
was not only head of the department of sociology and editor-in- 
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chief of the American Journal of Sociology, but also dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature for nearly twenty years, 
having been appointed in 1905. He introduced thousands of stu- 
dents to the sociological idea, and he trained most of the profes- 
sional teachers of sociology who are now expounding the subtle 
secrets of the science between the Alleghenies and the Pacific. Par- 
ticularly significant as an outgrowth of his teaching activities was 
his organization of the Chicago department of sociology, the only 
adequate and. well-balanced faculty of sociology which has yet 
graced a graduate school in the United States. Small was a man of 
real tolerance of viewpoint and true catholicity of interests, and 
this led him to build up a sociology department that represented a 
great diversity of points of view and specialized interests. This 
was of particular value to Chicago students, and it also served to 
disseminate through the country a broad conception of the nature 
of sociology and a wide array of facts as embodied in its subject 
matter. This was of immensely greater value than the inculca- 
tion of the essential elements in any single system of sociology, 
however impressive that system might be. The diverse and im- 
portant contributions of the various members of the Chicago 
department were reflected and embodied in the training and equip- 
ment of the many students who ranged themselves under the 
instruction of the Chicago staff, and carried the knowledge thus 
acquired to teaching-posts in all parts of the country. 

Next to his teaching and departmental supervision Small’s 
most important work in promoting sociology lay in his founding 
and editing of the American Journal of Sociology. Established in 
1895, this has been by all odds the most important sociological 
journal in the world during the last twenty-five years. While now 

. in part eclipsed by the Journal of Social Forces, it still carries more 
important monographic articles than Social Forces, and must be 
reckoned the more significant of the two in respect to a discussion 
and exposition of theoretical issues in the sociological field. The 
American Journal of Sociology has served as a medium of expres- 
sion for sociologists the world over. Small’s extensive acquaintance 
with European literature and personalities was of vital importance 
here in securing contributions from the leading European sociolo- 
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gists. It also furnished a place where many ambitious young 
sociologists risked their first published ventures in the field. Small 
was never pontifical as an editor, and he encouraged young men to 
publish their materials in his journal if their contributions were 
monographs of merit. It would be an interesting exercise to ascer- 
tain just how many important American sociologists of the younger 
generation first broke ground in a literary way in the American 
Journal, Finally, while in recent years a combination of limita- 
tions of space and a great increase in the rate of publication of 
sociological books have tended to make the reviews in Small’s jour- 
nal very brief and sometimes casual, yet for a generation this peri- 
odical was almost the only place in which American readers could 
acquaint themselves with the progress of sociological literature. 
There cannot be any doubt whatever that Small’s service to the 
development of sociology through his editing of the American 
Journal of Soctology was in itself of greater consequence than all 
of his own books combined. 

In the third place, Small was a leading figure in the growth of 
modern sociology through his work in connection with the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and its meetings and activities. This so- 
ciety was founded in Baltimore in 1905, and has constituted the 
chief arena for sociological discussion and for the clarification of 
sociological opinion since that time. It has also furnished the nu- 
cleus for the organization of special committees of sociologists for 
the promotion of research and teaching. The papers read at the 
annual meetings have been published with unusual completeness 
in the so-called “Annual Publications” of the Society. They con- 
stitute an admirable source for the history of sociological opinion 
in this country, as well as containing much information upon a 
great variety of technical and special problems. It will scarcely be 
denied by anybody that Small carried more of the burdens asso- 
ciated with the work of the Society than any other three men in 
the organization, and to him also fell, to a large extent, the task of 
editing for publication the papers read at the annual meetings. 
Small was always very active at these annual meetings, promoting 
discussion both in the formal sessions and in informal gatherings. 
He was much more in his element here than in the compilation of 
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learned treatises. Then, his extensive travels and lecturing in this 
country and abroad served to promote the exchange of opinions 
and information between American and European social scientists. 
Likewise, he was the cause of bringing to Chicago and elsewhere 
in this country a number of distinguished European social scien- 
tists who left their impress upon this side of the Atlantic. 

Finally, the writer is going to risk what to many will seem a 
startling, if not absurd contention, namely, that in his written 
works, and even more in his teaching, Smali’s most valuable and 
profound doctrinal and methodological contributions were made to 
the fields of economics and political science rather than to sociol- 
ogy. His Adam Smith, his Between Eras, his Cameralists, and 
much of his Origins of Sociology constitute cardinal contributions 
to institutional economics. If he had seen fit to put into print the 
well-organized material from which he gave his famous course on 
the “Conflict of Classes” he would have produced a work which 
would have made him a rival of Veblen as an original and courage- 
ous economist. His course on Karl Marx and his doctrines and 
infiuence was likewise chiefly an exercise in economic dynamics 
and the history of economic thought. In the field of political sci- 
ence his General Sociology may safely be called the most profound 
book published on the subject in this country between Calhoun’s 
Disquisition of Government and A. FE. Bentley’s Process of Gov- 
ernment, the latter of which was based upon the contributions of 
Small and Ratzenhofer.* Throughout most of his teaching career - 
he gave a course under various titles which dealt with the sociologi- 
cal basis of the state and civic policy. There is little doubt that a 
half-century hence the historical student of American ‘political the- 
ory will find much more of permanent value in this field in Small’s 
writings than in those of a dozen critical contemporaries who 
weze distinguished political scientists of the conventional pattern. 
Small is likely to have a high place in the history of functional po- 

= The writer obviously refers here to Small’s contribution to the analysis of the 
actual processes of government, and not to his influence upon formal academic po- 
litical science. Here he was far less influential than the professional political scientists 
like Woolsey, Burgess, Willoughby, and Lowell. The writer bases his judgment upon 
the assumption that it will ultimately become evident that the analysis of political 
processes is of greater significance than the definition of political terms. 
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litical science in the United States. In other words, while it was a 
great gain for sociology that Small devoted his professional life 
primarily to this subject, it was a real misfortune to Small that he 
did not occupy himself more specifically with either economics or. 
political science. His mind was better adapted for this type of 
analysis than for work in the more highly theoretical field of gen- 
eral sociology. Likewise, he would have been a far better stylist in 
these fields, for in there less theoretical and abstract subjects his 
thinking was much more clear, direct, and precise. In short, his 
work would have been more profound, articulate, and influential. 

Finally, one cannot overlook Small’s contributions to ethics. 
He was truly a pioneer in the foundation of the sociological atti- 
tude toward ethics. He powerfully promoted the movement to take 
the subject out of supernaturalism and metaphysics, as well as to 
remove it from the narrow conception of a rigid guide for an 
archaic view of sexual purity. He worked to identify it instead 
with the effort to promote a broader and more comprehensive view 
of social justice and human happiness. 

As a final estimate of Small’s place in American sociology, the 
present writer would hold that among the first generation of our 
sociologists Small’s place in advancing the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy is second only to that of Ward and Giddings, while in promot- 
ing the professional and academic, standing of the subject he was 
without any close rival. 


ALBION WOODBURY SMALL: AN APPRECIATION 





_ ANNIE MARION MacLEAN 
Pasadena, California 





The flags of the empire that is our minds, and of the democ- 
racy that is our hearts, are at half-mast today because of grief over 
the loss of a profound thinker and a vivid personality. Yet it is not 
the note of sorrow that he would have us stress; be would ask us to 
unfurl the colors of scientific truth, and to emphasize the value of a 
life. He needs no encomiums now to insure his place among the 
great. He made that place for himself, but it gives us who knew 
and admired him while he lived a mournful satisfaction to pay 
tribute to his worth. ; 

For a long time Dr. Small was to me master, colleague, friend, 
an enriching triple experience which, on account of surging emo- 
tions, I find it difficult to put in words. Perhaps in a composite 
sketch I can best portray the threefold relationship to indicate 
what he meant to me and to many others. 

As a teacher he impressed his personality on casual students as 
well as upon those who stayed with him through to higher degrees. 
His vigor, humor, trenchant thinking, happy phrase, amazing eru- 
dition placed him at once high above the average. Scorning pre- 
tentions, he always treated the humblest auditor with intellectual 
respect. By giving courteous attention to puny opinions, he fos- 
tered confidence in the timid. While he could flay with vitriolic 
words, he knew how to temper those words with justice. This atti- 
tude bred in the student a devotion to learning and to the person- 
ality who represented it. Research under him became a zestful 
enterprise. It mattered not how far afield our investigations car- 
ried us, his interest followed. “You will have to decide for yourself 
what your special niche will be, but whatever it is, make the work 
worth while,” was his guiding word. The preciousness of decision 
was left with the individual. He gave his students the inspiration 
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of intellectual fires brightly burning. There is no greater scholastic 
heritage than this. No social-science building that will ever be 
erected at the University of Chicago can mean as much to genera- 
tions of students as the unflinching service put into the department 
for so many years by Albion Woodbury Small. 

The particular phase of sociology which Dr. Small chose to de- 
velop was not for the man in the street; his mind penetrated into 
the remotest abstractions, where the less alert felt it a weariness to 


follow, yet with a swift turn he could illumine his discourse with . 


illustrations from the everyday affairs of life. Though occupied 
with theories, he was never long removed in thought from the indi- 
viduals and groups whose interactions he studied assiduously. His 
own particular enterprise was in methodology, but he was con- 
cerned with the practical problems of mankind. He had a very 
human way of approach to his subject that arrested the attention 
at once. I remember that the first year I was in his classes he would 
sometimes say, by way of illustration, “My little girl . . . .” The 
next year it was “My daughter, . . . .” a father’s tacit and proud 
recognition of a child’s just claim with passing time to be con- 
sidered in terms of womanhood. Consideration for others was a 
marked characteristic of the man, and probably upon this trait 
rested his success in executive duties. His flair for administrative 
work as college president, dean, and editor did not seem to curtail, 
as it frequently does with men, either his creative thinking or his 
intellectual productivity. Each appeared to supplement the other. 

As students went out from the University to their varied posi- 
tions in life, his encouragement followed them. He always gave 
immediate and generous recognition to the infinitesimal triumphs 
of aspiring but stressful achievement. This was elixir. “I hear you 
have an advance copy of that new book up your sleeve. I can hard- 
ly wait to see it,” said in his hearty tones gave one courage to meet 
even hostile critics. And, “You believe your findings to be cor- 
rect,” would send one off into the happy exhaustion of renewed 
verification. If, as sometimes happens, academic honors came with 
the passing years, his was the first congratulatory voice to be heard 
saying, “Your college never did a nobler deed.” 

Fruitful indeed is the scholar’s life when it touches, as Dr. 
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Sma_-l’s did, not only the minds, but the hearts, of his followers. 
Yet he was the last one to admit or desire a personal following. He 
considered us all, regardless of shades of beliefs, seekers together 
after Truth. To co-operate with him even in some of the more ob- 
scure by-paths of the department of which he was the head gave 
opportunity to develop one’s own ideas with the utmost freedom. 
Under such conditions work can never become mechanical. It be- 
comes rather the great adventure of one’s life. He had the same 
liberal attitude toward those who did not work with him. Not long 
ago, in a letter to me, he said, in regard to one of the rebellious 
younger exponents of thought contrary to his own, “He is doing 
valuable work in clearing away some of the débris lying around 
our field. More power to his pen!” 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt an estimate of 
Dr. Small’s work in his chosen field. That Lelongs to the future. 
Systems of thought rise and fall in the light of new learning; truth 
and scientific integrity alone prevail. In his earlier years he was 
homesteading on disputed territory, but as long as the land was 
cleared, who held the title was never a matter of moment to him. 
The breaking of soil sometimes fetid with error became an exhil- 
arating task. He had the vision and the courage of a pioneer, and 
influenced sociological thought profoundly. 

To separate and illustrate and emphasize friendship as some- 
thing apart is impossible. In Dr. Small it was the pervasive glow 
thai bound people to him; that made him extend a buoying sym- 
pathy to those he knew well when they were overwhelmed by the 
major misfortunes of life; that made him raze the isolating walls 
so often erected around an individual by accident of disabling 
physical disaster which sometimes comes unheralded and with 
peace-destroying force to the strong; that made him respond with 
heartiness to the needs of those he knew. In such ways was his 
friendship manifested. 

Those who were privileged to know him best knew under how 
heevy a physical handicap Dr. Small himself worked for years. 
Several months before. his last book came out he wrote me, “It is 
all ready. If I never put pen to paper again, the printer can carry 
it through.” Again, in commenting on an article that pleased him, 
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he wrote, “I keep it near by; it helps me in my own bouts with the 
scheme of things.” It was his high privilege to preserve a vigorous . 
mentality in a flickering flame of physical life. This enabled him 
to carry his productive period to the end. He asked nothing more. 
It is something of eternal importance to be for years a torchbearer 
in a world full of error, and to meet the “hazards of destiny” cour- 
ageously. l 

My little pen sketch is designed to present a man who as a 
teacher and scholar was encouraging, inspiring, stimulating; as a 
superior departmental officer, the soul of liberality—the one chosen 
to be a co-worker being thereby invested with independence; asa . 
friend, loyal, sympathetic, zestful, appreciative, full of remem- 
brance. A complete picture would show, in addition, a father in his 
beautiful family relations, a good citizen, a man among men in 
social life, an understanding student of international problems, a 
participator in varied group contacts, a gentleman richly endowed 
who gave himself lavishly and one whom his community can sur- 
render only in sorrow. 
' Now that he has gone, it remains for those upon whom have 
fallen the glory and the burdens of leadership to hold the light aloft 
as he did. For this confers intellectual immortality, finest tribute 
to the deathless labor of a mind. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 
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There is nothing mysterious or unfamiliar about social knowl- 
edge, except as we may be unaccustomed to recognize and think 
about it. It is quite as early to appear in the child and in the race as 
is material knowledge, quite as useful in the everyday affairs of life, 
and quite as universally accepted as real by common sense. If there 
are men of science who do not see that it is something distinct in 
kind, but are inclined to regard it as spatial knowledge in an im- 
perfect state, destined in time to be perfected by more delicate 
measurements, this is doubtless because they approach the matter 
with the a priori conceptions appropriate to physical research. 
In relation to social phenomena the merely spatial conception of 
knowledge indicates an abstract way of thinking that does not en- 
visage the facts. It is not, in this field, in accord with common sense. 
All of us know that the essential things in our relation to other men 
are not subject to numerical measurement. 

I trust it will not be supposed that I am advocating any meta- 
physical dualism between mind and matter. It is not necessary, for 
my present purpose, to take a side on that question, but I have my- 
self no doubt that all the phenomena connected with social knowl- 
edge, including introspection, have physical concomitants in the 
brain and nervous system. In theory these physical facts are capa- 
ble of physical measurement, but when we consider their minute- 
ness and inaccessibility, the likelihood of their being measured in a 
spatial sense seems quite remote. We must get at them, in practice, 
through consciousness and through overt behavior. 

Spatial knowledge, we know, has been extended and refined by 
processes of measurement, calculation, and inference, and has given 
rise to exact science. It is generally agreed that knowledge of this 
sort is verifiable and cumulative, making possible that ever growing 
structure of ascertained fact which is among the proudest of human 
achievements. It may be worth while to consider for a moment to 
what this peculiarly verifiable character is owing. 

It is owing, I take it, to the fact that this sort of knowledge con- 
sists essentially in the measurement of one material thing in terms 
of another, man, with his senses and his reason, serving only as a 
mediator between them. If, then, a group of investigators can agree 
upon a technique of measurement they may go ahead, achieving re- 
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‘sults and passing them on from man to man and from generation to 
generation, without concerning themselves with the vagaries of hu- 
man nature and social life. This technical agreement is found pos- 
sible, and the accumulation of knowledge goes on. But we must, of 
course, discriminate between the immediate results of measurement 
and the body of hypothesis and theory which is constantly arising 
out of them. Science gives us fact out of which the intellect endeav- 
ors to build truth. And what we judge to be true, even in the spatial 
sciences, is largely a social matter dependent upon the general 
movement of thought. A group of scientific men, familiar with pre- 
vious investigation in a given field and armed with a sound tech- 
nique, is the best instrument we have for the pursuit of truth, and 
is one of the most remarkable products of our social system; yet it 
is, of course, far from infallible. All groups have a body of beliefs 
which are taken for granted merely because no one disputes them, 
and which often turn out to be illusions. Assent is induced by con- 
forming influences not wholly different from those, operating in re- 
ligion or politics. In short, no group is a trustworthy critic of its 
own conclusions, and only the test of time and of exacting criticism 
from wholly different points of view can determine the value of its 
contribution. There have been many groups, made up of very in~ 
telligent men working devotedly and in full assurance of being on 
the right track, who are now seen to have been astray. And although 
scientific methods are no doubt improved, it would be fatuous to 
suppose that they are a guaranty against group error. Some of the 
teachings of science are permanent truth, but only time reveals 
which they are. 

The practical success of spatial science in enabling us to pre- 
dict, and even to control, the behavior of the material world about 
us has given it vast prestige and brought about a feeling that the 
more all our mental processes are like it the more perfect they will 
become. A conception of what social science ought to be has ac- 
cordingly grown up and gained wide vogue which is based rather 
upon analogy than upon scrutiny of the conditions with which we 
have to deal. Let us return, then, to the sources of our knowledge 
of mankind, and consider for a moment the development of this sort 
of knowledge in a child. He comes into the human world already 
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provided with a vast complex of innate capacity for life peculiar to 
the human race and embracing in its potential content those proc- 
esses of social emotion, se~timent, and intelligence in which men 
find their chief interests and motives. All this is an outcome of evo- 
lution, highly practical, the very stuff that has made man the most 
puissant of animals, and it has, no doubt, the same physical reality 
as any other nervous or mental processes. Regarding the exact con- 
tent of this inborn raw material of personal and social life there has 
been much discussion, into which,. fortunately, we need not enter. 
Some say that it includes quite definitely organized mechanisms, 
similar to the instincts of the lower animals; others, that the inborn 
mechanisms of man are small and indeterminate, taking on organi- 
` gation only under the stimulus of a particular kind of life. However 
this may be, no one can doubt that we are born with an inchoate 
world of mental capacity, existing physically as a mass of brain and 
nerve complexes, which requires as the main condition of its growth 
an interchange of stimulation with similar a existing in 
other personal organisms. 
The process by which a distinctively human or social mind and 
a corresponding type of knowledge grows up within us was first 
expounded at some length in 1895 by James Mark Baldwin, who 
called it “the dialectic of personal growth.” It resembles a game of 
tennis in that no one can play it alone; you must have another on 
the opposite side of the net to return the ball. From earliest infancy 
our life is passed in eager response to incitements that reach us 
through the expressive behavior of other people, through facial ex- 
pression, gesture, spoken words, writing, printing, painting, sculp- 
ture, the symbols of science, and the mechanic arts. Every response 
we make is a step in our education, teaching us to act, to think, and 
to feel a little more humanly. Our brain and nerve complexes de- 
velop in the sense of our social surroundings. And at the same time 
our consciousness takes account of this inward experience and pro- 
ceeds to ascribe it to other people in similar conditions. Thus by a 
single process we increase our understanding of persons, of society, 
and of ourselves. When you play golf you not only acquire spatial 
knowledge in the shape of a certain muscular skill, but also social 
knowledge through learning the pride one feels when he makes a 
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long drive, or the humiliation when he tops the ball and gets into 


_ the creek. As you see another man do these things you repeat, sym- 


pathetically, your own inner response on former occasions and 
ascribe it to him. A new reach of human experience-~is opened to 
you and you enlarge your understanding of men. And you extend . 
your knowledge of domestic life, of letters, arts,.and sciences in 
much the same way. Consider scientific work in the laboratory and 
in the field. Does it give only material knowledge of the behavior 
of things in test tubes, of the look and feel of strata, of the habits of 


' fishes, or does it also teach you to understand chemists, geologists, 


, and zodlogists as men, to participate in a phase of human life, share 


its ideals, and learn its social methods? And is not the latter knowl- 
edge quite as important to the man of science as the former? Able _ 
men in every field excel, as a rule, in human as well as technical 
knowledge, because both are the fruit of a richly developed mind, 
and both must also be cultivated as instruments of success. 

_’ If the distinctive trait of spatial knowledge is that it is mensu- ` 
rative, that of social knowledge is, perhaps, that it is dramatic. As 

the former may be resolved into distinctions among our sensations, 

and hence among the material objects that condition those sensa- 

tions, so the latter is based ultimately on perceptions of the inter-" 


communicating behavior of men, and experience of the processes 


of mind that’ go with it. What you know about a man consists, in 
part, of flashes of vision as to what he would do in particular situa- 
tions, how he would look, speak and moye; it is by such flashes that 
you judge whether ‘he is brave or a coward, hasty or deliberate, 
honest or false, kind or cruel, and so on. It also consists of inner 
sentiments which you yourself feel in some degree when you think 


_of him in these situations, ascribing them to him. It is these lat- 


ter sympathetic elements which make the difference between our 
knowledge of a man and our knowledge of a horse or a dog. The 
latter is almost wholly external or behavioristic, although those 
who associate intimately with them may acquire some measure of 
true sympathy. We know animals mostly as a peculiarly lively kind 
of thing. On the other hand, although our knowledge of people is 
likewise behavioristic, it has no penetration, no distinctive human 
insight, unless it is PORER also. 
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gards its penetration into human life, and at the same time exact 
and indisputable. There is a difference in kind here which it would 
be fatuous to overlook. 

Regarding subjectivity, I may say that all knowledge is sub- 
jective in one sense: in the sense, namely, that it is mental, not the 
external thing, but a construct of the mind. Even the simplest per- 
ceptions of form or extent, much more the exact perceptions of 
science, far from being mere physical data, are the outcome of an 
extended process of education, interpretation, and social evolution. 
Your so-called physical sciences are, after all, part of the social 
heritage and creatures of the mental-social complex. In so far, 
then, spatial knowledge and social knowledge are on the same foot- 
ing. 

The question of more or less subjectivity, as among different 
kinds of knowledge, I take to be one of more or less agreement in 
the elementary perceptions. If the phenomena can be observed and 
described in such a way as to command the assent of all intelligent 
men, without regard to theory or to bias of any sort, then the fac- 
tual basis“of knowledge acquires that independence of particular 
minds which we call objectivity. A yardstick is objective because 
it provides an undisputed method of reaching agreement as to cer- 
tain spatial relations. Professor Einstein has shown, I believe, that 
this objectivity is not absolute, but it suffices for most purposes of 
spatial science. Strictly speaking, there are no yardsticks in social 
knowledge, no elementary perceptions of distinctively social facts 
that are so alike in all men, and can be so precisely communicated, | 
that they supply an unquestionable means of description and meas- 
urement. I say distinctively social facts, because there are many 
facts commonly regarded as social which are also material events, 
like marriages, and as such can' be precisely observed and enumer- 
ated. But the distinctively social phenomena connected with mar- 
riage are inward and mental, such as the affection and desire of the 
parties, pecuniary considerations, their plans for setting up a 
household, and so on. These also can be known and communicated, 
but not with such precise agreement among observers as to make 
decisive measurement possible. 

You may say that while it is true that the mental-social phe- 
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nomena cannot be observed directly with much precision, they 
express themselves in behavior, which is tangible and which we 
may hope eventually to record and measure with great exactness. 
Even our inmost thoughts and feelings take form in the symbols of 
communication, in gesture, voice, words, and the written symbols 
which are preserved unchanged for ages. All this is true and much 
to the point: I am a behaviorist as far as I think I can be without 
being a fanatic. But we must not forget, as behaviorists sometimes 
appear to do, that the symbol is nothing in itself, but only a con- 
venient means of developing, imparting, and recording 4 meaning, 
and that meanings are a product of the mental-social complex and 
known to us only through consciousness. Reliance upon symbols, 
therefore, in no way releases us from the difficulty arising from the 
unmeasurable nature of our elementary social perceptions. We 
can record behavior and handle the record by statistics, but I see 
no way of avoiding the ultimate question, What does it mean? 

And how about introspection? Does not the kind of perception 
which I inculcate involve this disreputable puactiee; and if so, is it 
not thereby hopelessly vitiated? ` 

The word “introspection,” as commonly used, suggests a phi- 
losopher exploring his inner consciousness in more or less complete 
abstraction from the ordinary functions of life. While this method 
may have its uses it is thought to have been more relied upon in 
the past than it deserves. Let us observe men under more normal 
conditions, and preferably, it is urged, through their actions rather 
than through their supposed thoughts. 

But just what, after all, is introspection? It is not, merely the 
philosophic introversion I have indicated, but takes various forms, 
some of which, in everyday use by all of us, are indispensable to 
any real knowledge of the minds of’other men. 

That whole process of the social growth of the mind which I 
have mentioned involves. elements introspective in character. We 
come to know about other people and about ourselves by watching 
not only the interplay of action, but also that of thought and feel- 
ing. As we perceive and remember sensuous images of gesture, 
voice, and facial expression, so, at the same time, we record the 
movements of thought and feeling in our consciousness, ascribe 
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similar movements to others, and so gain an insight into their 
minds. We are not, for the most part, reflectively aware of this, 
but we do it and the result is social knowledge. This process is 
stimulated and organized by language and-—indirectly, through 
language—by the social heritage from the past. Under the leading 
of words we interpret our observation, both external and intro- 
spective, according to patterns that have been found helpful by 
our predecessors. When we have come to use understandingly 
such words as “kindly,” “resolute,” “proud,” “humble,” “angry,” 
“fearful,” “lonesome,” “sad,” and the like, words recalling motions 
of the mind as well as of the body, it shows that we have not only 
kept a record of our inner life, but have worked up the data into 
definite conceptions which we can pass on to others by aid of the 
common symbol. 

Much of our social knowledge, especially that acquired from 
reading, involves a process more consciously introspective. One 
can hardly read a play or a novel intelligently, I should say, with- 
out recalling ideas and emotions from his own past for comparison 
with those of the people described. The hero, as we conceive him, 
is fashioned out of material from our own lives. Is it not rather 
absurd for scientific men to repudiate introspection? Does anyone 
prepare a scientific report or article without first turning an inward 
eye upon the contents of his mind in order to see what he has to 
offer and how he can arrange and present it? In short, introspec- 
tion, however abused by philosophers, is a normal and common 
process, without which we could know very little about life. 

Introspection, if critical, is more objective than the usual prac- 
tice of floating upon social currents without attempting to become 
aware of them. How can you be objective with regard to your 
motives unless you hold them off and look at them? I have in mind 
a recent book, a good book, too, in which the writer, who depre- 
cates introspection, advances a series of opinions on social ques- 
tions of the day so obviously those of his race, country, and social 
class that one can only smile at his naïveté. Surely a little intro- 
spection would not be out of place here: one’s subjectivity needs 
to be understood, if only to avoid it. 

It seems, then, that outside and inside in human life, conscious- 
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ness and behavior, mutually complement and explain each other, 
and that the study of external behavior as a thing by itself must, 
in the human field, be as barren as mere introspection, and for 
much the same reason, namely, that it isolates one aspect of a nat- 
ural process from another. Nature has joined these things together, 
and I do not think that we gain anything by putting them asunder. 
Records of behavior without introspective interpretation are like a 
library of books in a strange tongue. They came from minds, and 
mean nothing until they find their goal in other minds. 

However, I see no reason for quarreling with those extreme 
behaviorists who hold that we should observe men merely from the 
outside, as we do other animals. Let them.work on this theory, if 
they find it helpful, and show what they can do. Even if it is wrong 
it may give rise to a valuable technique, as wrong theories have 
done in the past. It is fair to judge behaviorists by their behavior. 
I suspect that they will be found in practice to make use of intro- 
spection when they need it, much like the rest of us.? 

At the opposite pole, it would seem, from behaviorism we have 
the method, or rather various methods, of mental analysis through 
the probing of consciousness and memory. These all rest in great 
part upon sympathetic introspection, or the understanding of an- 
other’s consciousness by the aid of your own, and give full play to 
the mental-social complex. They may be used in sociology as well 
as in psychiatry, and, in fact, do not differ in principle from the 
personal interviews widely employed in the study of social situa- 
tions. Indeed, I take it that the psychoanalytic psychology owes its 
vogue to its boldness in disregarding the rather narrowly spatial 
methods within which laboratory psychologists were confining 

. themselves, and venturing, by the light of clinical interviews and 
introspective interpretation, to explore the weird caverns of the 
human mind. Men saw that the sequent revelations resembled 
what they knew of their own egos. The method is quite separable 


3I need hardly say that the scientific study of behavior has no necessary con- 
nection with the group of men who call themselves “behaviorists.” Their extreme 
doctrine of the rejection of consclousness is best understood as a reaction against a 
former extreme, in psychology, of purely introspective study. Social studies have 
always been mainly behavioristic. 
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from the extravagant theories associated with it and will no doubt 
be largely used. 

I have conceded that social observation is, on the whole, less 
precise and verifiable, and hence less surely cumulative, than spa- 
tial observation, not only because the conditions can seldom be re- 
produced by experiment, but because the perceptions themselves 
are less alike in different persons, and so less easy to agree upon. 
Experience shows, however, that thése difficulties are by no means 
sufficient to prevent objective and co-operative study of social 
phenomena, and a cumulation of knowledge which, though not so 
tangible as in experimental science, is capable in time of yielding 
vast results. f 

The basis of common social perceptions, and hence of cumu- 
lation, is in the general similarity of mental-social complexes 
throughout the human race, and the much closer similarity among 
those formed by a common language and culture. We become 
aware of this similarity by watching the behavior of other men, 
including their language, and finding that this behavior can be 
interpreted successfully by ascribing to them thoughts and senti- 
ments similar to our own. The idea that they are like us is practi- 
cally true; it works. It was generated in the experience of our ear- 
liest childhood, and we have gone upon it all our lives. This funda- 
mental agreement upon meanings can be made more precise by the 
careful use of language and other communicative signs, something 
as sense-perceptions are refined by the use of instruments of pre- 
cision (though probably to nothing like the same degree), and thus 
allows a transmission and cumulation exact enough for practical 
use. 
All history, all news, all social investigation, is a record of what 
men did—of such visible acts as are thought to be significant, and 
also of their symbolic acts, their speech, and their works of art. 
But what makes-the record interesting is that through our likeness 
to them it becomes also a record of what they were, of their mean- 
ings, of their inner life, the semblance of which is awakened in us 
by the acts recorded. 

I open Herodotus at random and find an account of how the 
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Carthaginians, having captured many Phoceans from disabled 
ships, landed them and stoned them to death. But after this the 
sheep, oxen, or men who passed the spot were stricken with palsy. 
So they consulted the Delphic Oracle, who required them to insti- 
tute a custom of honoring the dead Phoceans with funeral rites. 
Here is a record of behavior which we interpret by sympathy. We 
feel the cruelty of the Carthaginians, their wonder and alarm at the 
strange conduct of the stricken men and animals, their anxious re- 

‘ sort to Delphi, their awed obedience to the oracle. Of the grounds 
for criticizing this narrative from the standpoint of a wider study 
of human ideas and human behavior I need not now speak. Like 
all social observation that comes down from the past, it must be 
interpreted in view of the difference in mental complexes between 
the men who made the records and us who read them. We must, as 
we say, get their background and point of view. But men are, after 
all, so much alike that an imagination trained by comparative 
study can usually make out fairly well what the records mean. 
The true reason why we must, in sociology, rely mainly upon con- 
temporary rather than historical’ facts is the inadequacy of the 
record. History does not tell what we want to know, and we.must’ 
look in the world about us for answers to questions which the men 
of old never thought of putting. 

At any rate we actually have accumulations of social pier 
edge. Aristotle and many other early writers collected facts which 
are still held to be trustworthy, and interpreted them by general- 
izations which still command respect. In modern times the process 
has gone on developing in volume, diversity, and precision, and has 
given rise to technical groups of specially trained men. We have 
many kinds of history, we have social anthropology, political sci- 

- ence, law, economics, sociology, comparative religion, comparative 
literature and art, and other departments, each with its own ar- 
chives of recorded fact. 

Indeed, as regards cumulation the sudy of mankind has a 
great advantage in that its subject matter is uniquely self-record- 
- ing. Even the records of geology and paleontology do not compare 
in richness with those that man hands down about himself through 
language and the several arts. And the more he approaches and 
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enters a civilized state, the more extensive these records become. 
The dinosaur may leave his skeleton and even his (or her) eggs, 
but man deposits a fossil mind. We know infinitely more about him 
than we do about any other animal, and the difficulty of accumu- 
lating knowledge, so far as primary facts are concerned, is quite 
imaginary. Dispute, as in other fields, is mainly about interpreta- 
tion. The selection and explanation of facts has heretofore proved 
provisional; it has to be done over again with every change in the 
general current of thought. But is not this true of all science? At 
this moment the whole theoretical trunk of physics has been torn 
up by the roots and seems likely to be thrown upon the rubbish pile. 
A lasting structure of knowledge is hardly to be expected, except as 
regards the primary facts and their simpler relations, and this 
much we may expect i in social science as well as in spatial. 

It is high time that I referred to that body of knowledge and 
practice known as stzitistics. Statistics is an exact method, and it 
is enabled to be such|precisely because it is not in itself social but 
mathematical. It does not directly perceive social facts, or any 
other kind of facts, biit it takes standard units of some sort, which 
` may be perceived social facts, and compiles, arranges, manipulates, 
and presents them inja way intended to make them yield illumina- 
tion. The statistician operates between the primary observer, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the theorist who demands light on 
certain hypotheses. Ferhaps I may without offense liken him to a 
cook, who neither subplies the food nor consumes it, but is a spe- 
cialist upon the inter ening processes. 

Evidently it woulld not be good sense to assume any antago- 
nism between the exact methods of statistics and the more fallible 
procedure of sympathetic observation and interpretation. They 
are complementary and do not or should not overlap. The only 
opposition likely to arise is one due to the bias of the practitioner. 
A statistician, if he lacks breadth of mind, is apt to be so fond of 
his exact processes that he avoids and depreciates anything else, 
while the sympathetic observer is apt to be impatient of statistics. 
This difference of tastes would not do much harm if the functions 
were kept separate, but when a man who is fit for only one assumes 
both the result is unfortunate. Much statistical work, especially 
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that based upon questionnaires or interviews, is vitiated by a lack 
of dramatic insight into the states of mind of the people who supply 
the information. A questionnaire is an instrument of social percep- 
tion, and if its use is to have any scientific character, the first duty 
of the user is to dramatize the play of thought and feeling that 

` takes place between the person that puts the question and the per- 
son that answers it. What was the actual state of mind of the lat- 
ter, and what the human significance of his reply? Not every in- 
vestigator has the insight and the conscience to perceive and report 
this real fact, commonly so different from the apparent fact, upon 
which the value of his work depends. 

And so with the questions or problems used in mental tests. 
If they aim only to test the power to perform standardized opera- 
tions they are objective, but, socially speaking, superficial; if they 
go beyond this and attempt to discover social or moral attitudes ` 
they are subjective, and of no value for science without sympa- 
thetic interpretation. f 

It is not the case that social science is becoming exact through 
the substitution of statistics for social sympathy and imagination. 
What is taking place is, rather, that the use of sympathy and imag- 
ination is becoming more competent, while statistics is being sub- 
stituted for guesswork in the manipulation of data. 

Another impression which I take to be erroneous is that statis- 
tics is revealing uniformities or regularities in social phenomena 
which indicate that these phenomena may in time prove to be sub- 
ject to exact prediction in quite the same way as those of physics. 
It is true that statistics is revealing sequence, order, and a remark- ` 
able degree of predictability in certain social processes, By analy- 
sis of what has taken place during the past ten years, especially in 
the economic field, where the facts are largely material, it may be 
possible to forecast what will take place in the next five; and no 
one can say how far we may go in this direction. The whole basis 
of this, however, seems to be the prevalence of inertia and the rar- 
ity and slowness of the more originative processes. The greater | 
part of human phenomena are so far routinized as to be more or 
less subject to calculation. Wherever men, under the impetus of 
habit and suggestion, are moving ahead in a mechanical manner, 
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or where their intelligence is merely repeating what is essentially 
an old synthesis of motives—as, for example, in deciding whether 
to marry or not—exact methods are in place. The complex of 
human events can, to a great extent, be resolved into currents of 
tendency moving on definite lines at ascertainable speeds. If we 
can measure these lines and speeds it may be possible to predict 
their combined operation, much as the motion of a comet is pre- 
dicted by calculating the resultant of the gravity, tangential mo- 
mentum, and other forces acting upon it. The whole basis of pre- 
diction in such fields as that of the business cycle is the belief that 
the underlying motivation is essentially standardized or repetitive. 

Probably no exact science could have foreseen the sudden rise 
of the automotive industry and the genius of Henry Ford, although 
now that this industry is developed and inatitutionized we may 
perhaps calculate with some precision what it will bring forth in 
the near future. 

There is no good reason to think that such statistical methods 
can anticipate that which, after all, chiefly distinguishes human 
life from physical processes, namely, originative mental synthesis, 
whether by outstanding individuals or by groups. The kind of 
mechanistic theory which would exclude the unique function of 
human consciousness and will is not only highly speculative and 
unverifiable, but seems, as a speculation, to be losing ground. Re- 
cent philosophic writers (for example, our colleague Professor Sel- 
lars*), in so far as they accept mechanism or determinism, inter- 
pret them in such a way as to leave intact our human power of 
reorganizing and redirecting life in a manner that no exact science 
can hope to foresee. 

There is indeed one way in which physical and social science 
may be assimilated. We may find that atoms and electrons are not 
so uniform and reliable as has been believed, that the supposed 
physical laws are only statistical, covering diversity in the phenom- 
ena somewhat as social statistics cover the diversities of individual 
men. Indeed, we are told by men apparently competent that “the 
present state of physics lends no support whatever to the belief 
that there is a causality in physical nature which is founded on rig- 

tR. W. Sellars, Evolutionary Naturalism, passim. 
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orously exact laws.”* In some such way as this the gulf may be 
bridged, but never, I think, by reducing the human will to zero. 

Having dealt so far with observation, either direct or mediated 
by technique, I come now to the interpretive use of the data, to the 
attempt to build a structure of social truth. This is, in all sciences, 
a work of the imagination, and a work which has always in the past 
_ proved to be provisional and to require renewal to meet the general 
advance of thought. I see no reason to expect anything else in the 
future. 

At the present time all the sciences of life are, I suppose, con- 
trolled by the idea of organic development. Darwin gave these — 
studies their orientation by making them studies of process rather 
than state, of what is going on rather than what is, of a drama . 
rather than a picture. For many years, however, evolutionary 
ideas were applied to social phenomena chiefly in an external and 
analogical way; they were imposed artificially, not allowed to grow 
naturally out of the social processes themselves. The result was a ` 
vast body of social theory and propaganda, all claiming to be evo- 
lutionary and scientific, but none of it the work of a technical 
` group devoted primarily and disinterestedly to the study of social 
facts. Even at the present time specialists in contiguous evolution- 
ary fields contribute profusely to social literature and by no means 
hide their belief that they know more about what is important to 
society than do the so-called “sociologists.” Whether they do or 
not, it is a fact that some of these extraneous doctrines, like the 
pseudo-Darwinism of Nietzsche or the hereditary determinism of 
the more extreme followers of Galton, have had, and still have, a 
wide influence. 

I shall assume, however, that, after all, social phenomena are 
most likely to be understood by those who make the study of them 
their main business, and that the application of evolutionary ideas 
in this sphere is the task mainly of history, anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, political science, economics, social psychology, sociology, and 
kindred disciplines. All of these studies have, in fact, a decidedly 
evolutionary trend, and several of them may be said to have been 
created by the evolutionary movement. All of them aim at the 

° Hermann Weyl, quoted by J. W. N. Sullivan, Aspects of Science, p. 158. 
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understanding of personal and social wholes in the actual process 
of living. All make increasing use of social psychology. They do 
not aim to resolve social phenomena into elements which are not 
social, but rather to investigate the simpler and more general social 
processes and use the knowledge thus gained in synthetic interpre- 


tation of larger social wholes. This may be done by the use of well- - 


chosen samples, as in studies of individual persons, of typical local 
or institutional conditions, and the like. 

_ In general, the insights of sociology, if I may take that subject 
as representative, are imaginative reconstructions of life whose 
truth depends upon the competence of the mind that makes them 
to embrace the chief factors of the process studied and reproduce 
or anticipate their operation. This requires native ability, factual 
knowledge, social culture, and training in a particular technique. 

It is sometimes supposed that pre-Darwinian studies in his- 
tory, literature, art, and social theory were essentially unscientific 
and futile; in fact, mere rubbish needing to be swept aside by the 
advancing forces of science. On the contrary, many of these stud- 
ies were based on common sense, had a sound empirical basis, and 
are even now of more value than hurried, dogmatical, and mostly 
analogical efforts to supplant them by something having the ap- 
pearance of natural science. Such efforts have given rise to a vari- 
ety of pseudo-sciences, some of which are flourishing at the present 
time, but they have not broken the real continuity of contemporary 
social knowledge with the solid work of earlier generations. Soci- 
ology, at least, recognizes whole-heartedly the value of pre-evolu- 
tionary research, and expects that its students shall know some- 


thing of the great currents of historical, literary, and artistic tradi- _ 


tion; shall have, indeed, as broad a culture in the humanities as 
possible. This culture affords the only access to great stores of 
facts with which we cannot dispense. It also affords a perspective 
of the development of social interpretation. Most of the general- 
izations now being defined, explored, tested, and developed into 
systematic knowledge were foreshadowed by penetrating minds of 
the past. How much of modern social psychology is implicit in the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld, what insight into social processes 
had Gibbon! Sainte-Beuve, who saw literature as an organic hu- 
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man whole, observing the individual writer and the current of 
literary tendency with equal understanding, was a real sociologist 
` in the field of criticism. Goethe was one in an even larger sense. 
An honest and competent student will be deferent to the achieve- 
ments of the past and will lend no countenance to those shallow 
spirits who see scientific method as a sort of trick of laboratories 
and schedules by which they may avoid the slow approaches of - 
actual social knowledge. 

As to prediction, T have already pointed out that in the more 
mechanized processes of the social system it may be remarkably 
exact. We have no ground, however, to expect any such exactness 
in foretelling the multitudinous fluctuations of human life in geti- 
eral. Prediction, in any science, requires that the mind embrace 
the process, as the physicist, in his formula, embraces the process 
of a falling body, and so, through participation, foresee the out- 
come. Even in.natural science this can usually be done with pre- . 
cision only when the process is artificially simplified, as in the lab- 
oratory. The social processes of actual life can be embraced only 
by a mind working at large, participating through intellect and 
sympathy with many currents of human force, and bringing them 
to an imaginative synthesis. This can hardly be done with much 
precision, nor done at all except by infusing technical methods with 
a total and creative spirit. 

The human mind participates in social processes in a way that 
it does not in any other processes. It is itself a sample, a phase, of 
those processes, and is capable, under favorable circumstances, of - 
so far identifying itself with the general movement of a group as to 
achieve a remarkably just anticipation of what the group will do. 
Prediction of this sort is largely intuitive rather than intellectual; 
it is like that of the man with a genius for business as contrasted 
with that of the statistician; it is not science, but it is the very 
_ process by which many of the great generalizations of science have 
first been perceived. 

` Predictions of any sort, however, are most likely to be sound 
when they are made by those who have the most precise familiarity 
with the observable processes, and it is the increase of this famil- 
iarity on the part of social observers, along with their greater in- 
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sight into princip e= aat should make them better guessers of 
what is to happen =I sm they have been in the past. 

What, then, is tasr= new in contemporary social science, what, 
if anything, that p-cmi:es a more rapid and secure accumulation of 
knowledge than inl: ast? Mainly, I should say, the following: 

1, Liberation irom outworn theological and metaphysical as- 
sumptions and recrzartzation on the basis of factual study and 
an evolutionary owo} 

2. The rise of 1-=csnical group of adequately trained scholars, 
with those tradition . and standards, that expert criticism and ex- 
acting group atmozti ese, indispensable to all higher achievement. 

3. The developrert, since 1860, and especially since 1900, of 
a network of facta tceory, by which I mean theory springing 
from observation ex c=pable of being verified or refuted by the 
closer study of fact. Such theory is to be distinguished from much 
of the older specuB-Dr. which was largely metaphysical, unveri- 
fiable, and for that r-1s an of no use in stimulating research. 

There is nothirg st-ztling in the present movement. It shows 
no break. with the >1st_ does not promise any phenomenal power 
of prediction, and = ir fact, chiefly occupied. with the ascertain- 
ment of what is actcal-+ going on and with the development of 
technique. We are t-vinz to describe and interpret human life in 
the same spirit thet he life of animals and plants has been de- 
scribed and interpr=t=d. but with due regard to the different char- 
acter of the problem The human material is peculiar not only in 
its enormous abuncasce and variety, but in requiring, to deal with 
it, a radically differzr- taeoretical and technical equipment. 


INSANITY A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
TRIGANT BURROW 

ABSTRACT 
Mental and nervous disharmonies exist not only within the individual, but they 
are equally demonstrable within social clusters, such asi the family, and other groups, 
social, religious, political, etc. To reckon constructively with the pathological condi- 
tions of the insane is to reckon with these expressions as an integral part of our com- 
mion social system. But investigation shows that the social group, whether repre- 
sented by the family, the institution, or by other social ¢ usters, is, like the individual, 
equally resistant to all approach and for the same reason, namely, that personal 
systematization and self- envelopment have automatically rendered them inaccessible 
to any view that is not in accord with the private view maintained by them. It is 
important, therefore, to secure conditions favorable to $n analysis of our institutional 
prejudices if we are not to give warrant to these spurious formations within the tis- 
sue of our social organism. This situation may be| experimentally demonstrated 


through the analysis of social groups, and leads inevitably to an altered basis of 
psychiatric approach. 





Where there exists within the individual a condition of mental 
or nervous disturbance the physician who is called upon to investi- 
gate the psychological features of the case invariably discovers the 
existence of impressions that are emotionally colored and exag- 
gerated and that are therefore Jacking in a true and substantial 
basis. Accordingly he directs his endeavor toward effacing such 
false, unhealthy impressions and seeks to replace them with im- 
pressions that are constructive and sane.'I think it may be con- 
ceded that this basis is a sound one, and, if so, that its application 
should be given the fullest possible scope! It is, in my judgment, 
the failure of a wider application of this general principle now 
applied to the individual that is the inadequacy of medical science 
in its attempt to cope with the essential problems of mental and 
nervous disharmonies. 

In dealing with the disorders of personality as they are repre- 
‘sented in the individual we find that the unfailing accompaniment 
of his false impressions is his unwillingness to part with them. This 
attitude is further complicated by the circumstance of the patient’s. 
incompetence to recognize his own impressions as false. For it is 
characteristic of emotional impressions that they are inevitably 
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substantiated by the emotional bias responsible for them. It is 
the nature of an emotion that it stands fully justified in its own 
sight. The patient and his preferences are coterminous. His per- 
sonality and his bias are one. ‘Thus the individual is hedged about, 
as it were, by a system composed of his own unwarranted and un- 
recognized preferences. In this system the individual, left alone, is 
entirely lacking in a basis from which he may view with objective 
disinterestedness his own subjectively biased viewpoint. — 

In the last years it has become increasingly apparent to me 
that just as there exist these systematized and inaccessible impac- 
tions within the processes of the single individual, so there exist 
within certain arbitrary clusters of individuals these same unsus- 
pected systematizations and self-envelopments. An instance of 
such clusters is conspicuously represented in the group organiza- 
tion comprising the family. Indeed, it is precisely in such system- 
atized group confederacies that the individual finds the securest 
stronghold for his individual self-envelopment.* Correspondingly, 
these clusters represented by the family receive their strongest 
support through their confederation into still larger social clusters, 
such as those represented by the community. The mental system- 
atizations thus formed derive increasing support in turn from 
their reflections of endless unconscious mental and social adhe- 
sions in the economic, political, industrial, and religious world by 
which they also are surrounded.’ _ 

Upon analysis it is found that the quality that extends through- 
out all such systems and that gives plausibility to the ideas under- 
lying them is identical with that underlying the system that com- 
prises the ideas of the mentally biased individual, namely, an emo- 
tional bent of mind that is rendered inaccessible to consciousness 

* While it is to me unquestionable that there is this condition within the social 
cluster and that the family exemplifies this neurotic consolidation in a conspicuous 
degree, this statement calis for precaution against a too-frequent tendency to misin- 
terpret this position. Let me say, therefore, that I should no more advocate destroy- 
ing family life in an effort to remedy this social expression of the neurosis than I 
should advocate the destruction of the individual as a remedy for the neurosis in its 
individual expression. 

7“Qur Social Evasion,” presidential address before the mid-year meeting of the 


American Psychoanalytic Association, New York City, December 27, 1925. To be 
published in the Medical Journal and Record, 
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because of the emotion by which it is colored. Investigation shows 
clearly that the social group, whether represented by the family, 
the institution, or by other social clusters, is, like the individual, 
equally resistant to all approach, and for the same reason, namely, 
that personal systematization and self-envelopment have auto- 
matically rendered them inaccessible to any view that is not in 
accord with the private view maintained by them. 

Tn the case of the isolated individual the first recourse of the 
physician is to separate him temporarily from contact with condi- 
tions that tend to sustain his false system of impressions. Wher- 
ever possible the patient is encouraged to withdraw from the sug- 
gestion of his habitual environment, particularly from those per- 
sons whose habitual influence upon him tends most strongly to en- 
courage in him an attitude of suggestibility or dependence. Where 
such a measure may be expected to yield the most fruitful results, 
naturally the patient’s temporary withdrawal must come about 
through his voluntary consent. 

This situation in regard to the individual again has its parallel 
when we come to deal with those systematizations of impressions 
that have become self-enveloped within the emotional clusters rep- 
resented by the family. In order that the familial or institutional 
prejudices uniting a group of individuals shall secure conditions 
favorable to their analysis and resolution there is required the 
same temporary withdrawal from habitual social affiliations that 
tend to give warrant to these spurious formations within the tissue 
of our social organism. The sick individual is under the restriction 
of his family. But the “sick” family is under the restriction of 4s 
family, namely, the outlying community about it. This situation 
has only become clear to me as the result of recent investigations 
on the part of my associates and myself into the reactions of social 
groups. Following these investigations an altered basis of analysis 
has established itself among us. From this basis the analysis of the 
mental fixations existing within these various aggregates has made 
clear that only the larger outlying social elements and their equal 
dissociation render possible the formation of the circumscribed, 
restricted cluster with its circumscribed, fixated impressions.’ 


*“The Laboratory Method in Psychoanalysis,” paper read before the Ninth 
Congress of the International Psychoanalytical Association, Bad Homburg, oer 
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The correction, then, of the self-enveloping impressions re- 
sponsible for the individual’s mental disturbance consists not only 
in pointing out to him the discrepancy of the impressions that exist 
within him as an individual, but in pointing out also the discrep- 
ancy of these same impressions as they exist within the social com- 
munity about him. The individual’s real remedy, therefore, lies in 
clearing up not alone his personal impressions but also his com- 
munity impressions as well. He is called upon to relinquish not 
only the individual impressions upon which he has been accus- 
tomed to depend for his individual satisfaction, but also the social 
impressions upon which ‘he has depended for the support of his 
more immediate individual impressions. It is only as we consider 
this subtle social involvement of our individual discrepancies that 
we can truly free the individual and society from the menace of 
‘emotional self-involvements that are equally a part of the mental 
fabric of both. 

It is a startling fact, by no means recognized, that there exist 
definite conditions of mental dis disease within the individual which 
are directly corroborated ands <tai~ed by those composing the 
individual’s milieu. It may be dowa that this circumstance has 
arisen because of the emotional sympathy or unconscious congeni- 
ality between the patient’s family or friends and the false impres- 
sions existing within him. Naturally this unconscious bond renders 
them incompetent to challenge collectively these isolated states of 
disorder as they exist within the single individual. It is quite un- 
recognized that within the walls of numerous homes, known to us 
only in their superficial aspect, there exist definite conditions of 
insanity that are maintained only because of the subtle existence 
of this collective social protection. It should be recognized that by 
virtue of this artificial cordon of defense there exist definite para- 





many, September, 1925, American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. V (January, 1926), 
No. 3. “The Group Method of Analysis,” paper read before the Washington Psycho- 
analytic Society, November 14, 1925. To be published in a forthcoming issue of 
Imago, and in the Psychoanalytic Review. “Psychiatry as an Objective Science,” 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. V, Part IV. “Psychoanalytic Improvi- 
sations and the Personal Equation,” paper read before the Fifteenth Annual Meeting . 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, Richmond, Virginia, May 12, 1925, 
Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (April, 1926). 
se 
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noid conditions within many individuals occupying positions of 
responsibility and trust throughout the social world—in offices of 
hhysicians, of attorneys, and of important business corporations; 
ae in the halls of Congress there are individuals definitely sys- 
tematized and self-enveloped in impressions that are insane; and 
that these individuals, if they do not run amuck through the 
chance circumstance of an undue mental or social strain, dissemi- 
nate a powerful suggestion of dissociation and hostility throughout 
the social environment that is mentally continuous with them. In 
short, there are today families, communities, institutions, and na- 
tions that are utterly dominated by systematized mental prejudices 
which may be proved upon analysis to be directly parallel to these 
unchallenged paranoid states occurring within the individual. 

The hallmark of insanity is the secret acquisition of private 
satisfaction at the expense of others, accompanied by a subtle de- 
ception of one’s self and others with respect to the course of 
duplicity requisite to the covert pursuit of one’s personal aims. 
Sometimes this mental state takes on a most pleasant aspect. I 
have known it to present itself under the form of gentle “unselfish- 
ness” and to be signalized under this caption throughout the life- 
time of the self-deceived personality so denominated. At other 
times the secret egotism within such individuals will express itself 
in the form of a most unpleasant irritability and aggressiveness. 
But the character under which this secret egotism inevitably oc- 
curs expresses itself in a morbid compulsion represented by the 
alternating extremes of kindliness and harshness or in a contra- 
dictory vacillation between motives that are well disposed and 
motives that are disposed by the most hostile intention—both re- 
actions being projected toward the same individual, circumstance, 
or object. 

Insanity is like drug addiction. The incitement to the habit is 
substantiated in the pleasure of the habit itself, and one is loath 
to investigate an inadequacy that is his own habitual involvement. 
The situation is serious. There is mental disorder among us as a 
social body and there is need that we see to our condition. Seeing 
to one’s condition socially is precisely the unwelcome task in face 
of a social condition that has become one’s habitual involvement. 
If we are seriously to assume our social responsibility we must 
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rally to the task of facing our mental and social disharmonies from 
the basis of an envisagement that is social and inclusivé in its- 
evaluations. l 
People do not like to think apart from their habitual ways of 
thinking. They do not like to think that the cause of war, for ex- 
ample, as commonly alleged, is but a social rationalization that is 
entirely secondary to the essential cause. This essential cause re- 
sides too often in a socially paranoid mood existing unrecognized 
and having its emphasis in one or more individuals possessing influ- 
ence and authority in -social and governmental positions. These 
men of authority, who are unconsciously the secret victims of mor- 
bid feelings of reference and of paranoid ideas of persecution, 
become automatically the immediate occasion for this mental epi- 
demic, whereas its real and essential incitement lies not alone in 
them, but equally in the sick constitution of the social world about 
them. This unsuspected mental condition communicates itself to 
others in ever widening circles and, spreading gradually through- 
out the country, subtly influences the nation to the lust of war.‘ 
But for people to consider the social problem of insanity, there 
is presented the same opposition that characterizes the individual 
when called upon to face and question As habitual ways of think- 
ing. It is demanded of the mentally sick individual that he look at 
his habitual impressions quite apart from the bias with which he 
has been accustomed to look at them individually. It is no less de- 
. manded of ourselves that we examine our social impressions quite 
apart from the bias with which we have been accustomed to regard 
them.-socially.” Thinking, like other organic processes, is a func- 
tion which is painful only so long as it opposes its own course to the 
natural fulfilment of thought. If thinking from the basis of a sys- 
tem not habitual to us is unwelcome, it is no matter beyond its 
unwelcomeness. All progress in human thought has been achieved 
thus far only through a process by which we have learned to relin- 
quish established and traditional values when they have become . 


*“The Heroic Rôle: A Historical Retrospect,” paper read before the Section of 
Historical and Cultural Medicine of the New York Academy of Medicine, March 
26, 1925. i : : 

*“Social Images Versus Reality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. XIX. (October-December, 1924), No. 3. 
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- no longer tenable upon the logical terms of a larger envisagement. 

An.instance of our common inertia of thought is shown in our_ 
obstinate blindness to the harmful communicableness of mental 
disease. We refuse to acknowledge this communicableness merely 
‘ because such diseases are supported by habitual preferences and 

by suggestions that are personally pleasing to us. Wherever there 
occurs an epidemic of contagious disease—smallpox, scarlet fever, 
or infantile paralysis—our prompt recourse for the safeguarding 
of the individual or the community is to shut down our public 
institutions, recognizing that places of social gathering further the 
spread of such diseases and ate a menace to the individual as well 
as to the community. But no one ever seems to think of the socially 
‘communicable nature of mental diseases. As yet we have no con- ` 
ception that the communicableness of mental disorders is even 
remotely parallel to this situation in respect to the sphere’ of 
physical disease process. As yet we have not begun to recognize to 
‘what extent mental diseases are communicable. 
Because of this subtle communicableness, environmental im- 

' pressions are highly infectious. The individual reacts as a chame- 
leon to the impressions of the prevailing social mood about him. 
‘His political, religious, and social adaptations are dependent upon ` 
the persuasion of the family, sect, or community to which he hap- 
pens to have been exposed by the circumstance of his birth and ~ 
upbringing. Timidity or courage is a condition dependent upon 
early childhood suggestion. Uprightness or cunning is equally a 
reaction of the individual to other individuals. If the inducements 
are more favorable to a dishonorable than to an honorable course, 
the balance weighs inevitably in favor of the former. Yet the edu- 
cator or the psychiatrist naively dismisses the unconscious nature _ 
` of our social influences and does not hesitate to inculcate in stu- 
dent or in patient the uncensored postulates which were the forma- 
tive impressions of kis social environment, quite forgetful that he 
is no more immune than others to the contagion of conditions com- 
mon to the social organism of man. 

Tn our interpretation of objective disease entities we ie quite ` 
naturally assumed a position that fully recognizes their communi- 
cable nature. We see to it that our cities shall be sanitary in their 
- water sources and that our public buildings shall be provided with 
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the proper conditions of ventilation. We lay great stress upon the 
quality of the food supply to our various communities, with a view 
to providing the requisite resistance to disease among the various 
individuals composing such communities. But within the sphere 
of our mental life we are quite callous to the danger of possible 
communication to the individual of mental impressions such as 
may pollute our social mind. We do not recognize that of all com- 
municable diseases the most communicable are mental diseases, 
that in the sphere of mental disharmonies communicableness is 
itself the essential disease. For, barring inherited structural de- 
ficiency or lesions due to acquired toxic conditions, our mental dis- 
harmonies are determined solely by the communicable processes 
derived from our social environment. 

If it is true, then, that insanity is a social as well as indi- 
vidual condition and that communicableness or the suggestive 
mental influence of the social environment is-the true occasion for 
dissociation and insanity in the individual, we.are only dallying as 
long as we continue to consider insanity from its merely clinical 
and individual aspect to the exclusion of this factor of mood sug-. 
gestibleness as it exists throughout the social organism of man. 

It is the position of this essay that an individual discord is but 
the symptom of a social discord. To reckon constructively with 
the pathological conditions-of the insane isto reckon with these 
expressions as an integral-part of our common social system. An 
organismic study of insanity, sex aberration, and crime gives evi- 
dence that these conditions are symptomatic of a dissociation with- 
in the single individual that is in reality due to a disorganization 
within the body social as a whole. If the psychiatrist is a part, 
along with the paranoiac, of a dissociated social system, it is not 
possible for him to cope with such disorientations in a constructive 
and helpful sense in the absence of an acknowledgment by him of 
his part in these disorientations. Until society has accepted its re- 
sponsibility for mental disaffection occurring within the individual 
through the analysis and understanding of the factors contributory 
to it on its own part there will not be found the requisite measures 
for steniaing the onward tide of insanity that marks the history 
of man in the present stage of his development. 
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ABSTRACT 
Many social problems involve the geographic location of the social factors con- 
cerned. To know the characteristics of the areas in which these factors appear is to 
throw light on the entire situation. A statistical method for measuring the concentra- 
tion of unit locations on a “spot map” is indicated. The symbolism has been kept 
parallel, as far as possible, to that used in the statistics of frequency distributions. 





Many sociologists are becoming interested in a more scientific 
study of environment. Among the various phases of this subject 
that of geographic position is perhaps the most definite and most 
suited to mechanical and mathematical analysis. The commonly 
used graphic tool for the analysis of geographic position is the 
“spot map.” Here the homes of delinquents; the location of va- 
rious social forces such as schools, pool halls, motion-picture the- 

“aters; the places where events of social significance have occurred 
are plotted on a base map of the community. 

It is very unlikely that locations of any particular kind will be 
uniformly distributed over the entire map. On the other hand, 
there will be an area or areas where they occur more frequently 
than elsewhere. A careful study of these areas should throw light 
on the ecological and sociological forces operating on and produced 
by the factors plotted. A necessary preliminary to such a study 
involves a statistical analysis of the areas themselves. It is desira- 
ble to know the central tendency of an area and the dispersion 
about its center. 

The possible methods for the mathematical analysis of an area 
correspond in general to those used in describing a frequency dis- 
tribution. It is possible to measure central tendency in essentially 
the same way as the mean, median, and mode are determined. Dis- 
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d(S.D.) _ (Zy — 22°) cos Om sin bmt Ery (cos? 64 — sin? Om) = 











do V cos? Om 2 sin Om COS OnLy H SiN Ony (s) 
Solving for bm: i 
— A +y A244B? 
tan bs=——— p T ? 6 
where A = 2r — 24" 
B= rary... 


If this value, ôm, is substituted for the variable in equations 
(3) and (4), the maximum and minimum S.D. values are given. 
These are the semi-major and semi-minor axes of the standard 
deviational ellipse. 

The area of the ellipse is 


(7) 


F=,rab, where a= semi-major axis ‘| 
l 6=semi-minor axis . 
From equations (3), (4), and (7) it is possible to derive the re- 
sult: 
=5V 2a + Ey — (Day)? . (8) 


a and b may be stated in a non-trigonometric form: 
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MEASURING THE GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION 


When the ellipse has been plotted on the map the number of 
unit locations within the ellipse may be counted and designated by 
the symbol N.. The actual concentration within the ellipse, 


C=" 5 (11) 


and may be expressed in unit locations per square mile. 
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The concentration relative to the entire population, 


Ca Net : 
C=F FN" (12) 


It may be convenient to multiply this ratio by 100 in order to get a 
handier reference number. 





Fic. 1.—Standard deviational ellipse for a system of ten locations (hypothetical 
cases), 


EXAMPLE OF A SIMPLE SPOT-MAP SITUATION 
The deviations given in the following example are taken from 
the accompanying figure. The arbitrary center is labeled AC and 
the true center, O. The other symbols are those used in the previ- 
ous discussion. 
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ABSTRACT 


The study of rural society has arisen chiefly because there was need for knowl- 
edge about the human factor engaged in agricultural production. During the last 
fifteen years more than five hundred institutions widely distributed over the United 
States have added one or more courses in rural sociology to their curricula. Some 
institutions offer graduate courses in this field and have made provisions for research 
work, Most of the research work in rural sociology, however, is done by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the state agricultural experiment stations. At 
the present time, studies show a tendency to be more minute and detailed, although 
there is still great need for accurate data pertaining to populations living on farms, 





The relation of the rural population to national welfare has 
been generally recognized, but serious attention was not given to 
rural social problems in the United States until President Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed the Country Life Commission in 1908. The 
purpose of this commission was to investigate and report on the 
social conditions of rural life. The report of the commission was 
published in 1911. Immediately a great awakening came over the 
country, and rural sociology began to receive consideration. i 

The reasons for the popularity of the report of the Country 
Life Commission are fairly: patent. There was, for instance, the 

- ever present marketing problem, involving questions of production 
and distribution. The supply of free land was being rapidly used 
up, and land that had been settled for any considerable time was 
beginning to show signs of soil depletion. Shifts of population were 
taking place, and in the shuffle the farm population often lost its 
best leaders. The contrast between living conditions in town and 
country—due to the relatively more rapid advancement of city 
populations and to the advent of good roads and the automobile— 
was daily more evident. It was becoming increasingly apparent 
that merely to make more money did not solve the farmers’ social 
problems. The agricultural colleges and agricultural experiment 
stations had. been established to promote rural welfare by enabling 
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the farmer to produce better crops. But the fund of scientific 
knowledge about plant and animal production that the farmers 
acquired in this way often served to hasten the time when they 
could leave the farm and move to a town or city. In short, it be- 
came evident that in any program of agricultural advancement the 
human element must be considered. 

Land and capital, as factors in production, had been studied 
in considerable detail, but concerning the* farmer himself little 
knowledge of scientific character had been made available. There 
was more knowledge extant in papers, government bulletins, and 
census data about cows, pigs, and corn than there was about 
the farmers who milked the cows, fed the pigs or cultivated the 
corn. The manager of these productive factors had been assumed, 
but it was, and still is, for that matter, necessary that the knowl- 
edge about land, crops, and capital wait until a farmer with scier 
tific training and business acumen could use them. 

It is, then, in questions about the human factor and the human 
environment that rural sociology had its beginning. During the 
period from roro to 1915, courses in rural sociology were added to 
the curricula of most of the agricultural colleges and of many 
others. Since that time normal schools and theological seminaries 
have added one or more courses in this subject. In 1925, according 
to a directory of teachers in rural sociology prepared by the Section 
of Farm Population and Rural Life in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
institutions giving courses in this subject were: 

State universities and colleges, 34; state agricultural colleges 
(when not located at the state university), 19; private universities 
and colleges, 201; state normal schools and industrial institutions, 
134; and theological seminaries, 39. There were also 76 county 
normal training schools listed as giving the course. But, excluding 
the last-mentioned type of school, there were at least 425 institu- 
tions offering one or more courses in rural sociology. Most of the 
tax-supported institutions of regular collegiate grade were giving 
such courses. Approximately 30 per cent of all privately con- 
trolled universities and colleges listed courses in this field. Thirty- 
six per cent of the teachers’ colleges and normal schools, and 80 ` 
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per cent of the county normal schools, gave instruction in this 
subject." Eighteen per cent of the theological schools and semi- 
naries were listed in the directory published in the United States 
Department’ of Agriculture.* Table I shows the distribution by 
states of institutions offering one or more courses in rural sociology. 

The distribution of institutions is general, which would indi- 
cate a wide interest in the subject. The instruction in county nor- 
mal training schools, however,.is not so widespread. It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain at this time to what extent rural sociology is being 
taught in high schools, although it is likely that not many high 
schools, even including those in rural districts, give any regular 
instruction in this subject. 

There are no printed sources available which give a detailed 
description of the content of courses in rural sociology as they are 
taught.in the various institutions. The announcements of courses 
selected at random indicate that for the most part the purpose of 
the course is to give students an acquaintance with conditions and 
problems of rural life. The point of emphasis, however, varies, 
Such titles as “Rural Sociology,” “Rural Life,” “Rural Social In- 
stitutions,” and “Rural Leadership” occur frequently. Practically 
all the courses in rural sociology are given in departments of sociol- 
ogy or in departments of economics when sociology does not exist 
as a separate department. Whether a study of rural life will be 
emphasized in other departments of colleges and universities is still 
problematical. It is conceivable that departments of English, for 
example, may give some instruction in the literature of rural life, 

' or departments of history give courses dealing with this subject. 
An example of this kind is found in the announcements of courses 
as given in the catalogues for Iowa State College and Michigan 
State College. The English departments at these colleges offer a 
three-quarter credit course entitled “Literature of Country Life,” 
and the history departments list courses carrying the same number 


1 Bulletin No. 29, U.S. Bureau of Education, gives the following institutions in 
the United States: Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 661; teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 371; county normal schools, 95. 

*The total number of theological schools as given in Patterson’s Educational 
Directory, Vol. XXI, 1924, was 211. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS oF VARIOUS KINDS IN Eau STATE 
OFFERING COURSES IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
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of credits which deal with the social history of American agricul- 
‘ture. 
As rural sociology has been recognized as a subject for study, 
_ textbooks have been printed to meet the demand. Two books, An 
Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Vogt, and Rural Sociology, 
by Gillette, are used quite generally in beginning courses. The 
` more recent trend, however, is toward books treating particular 
phases of the subject. Such books as The Farmers Church, by 
Wilson, and The Suburban Trend, by Douglass, are examples. The 
great need at the present time is a textbook based on adequate and 
- dependable statistical data interpreted in the light of sound social 
theory. Such a book must await further investigations. In the 
meantime, there is need for books which will gather up available 
materials and present them in a synthetic manner. i 

Graduate courses in rural sociology are becoming more gen- 
eral, although graduate work can be most effectively done only at 
institutions equipped to give students thorough training in social 
theory and in supplementary subjects, particularly agricultural 
economics. In the list of dissertations for the Ph.D. degree given | 
in the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1924, eight ' 
theses in rural sociology were listed: University of Michigan, one; 
Cornell University, one; Columbia University, three; University 
of Minnesota, one; and University of Chicago, two. There were 
others, perhaps, but, if so, the titles do not indicate the nature of 
the subject matter. There were eight theses for the Master’s de- 
gree in the field of rural sociology. 

Several institutions and agencies are undertaking research 
projects in this subject. The Division of Rural Life in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, since its establishment in 1919, 

. has published five bulletins and several mimeographed reports of 
studies and addresses dealing with rural life. Three of these bul- 
letins deal with rural community centers, one with rural plan- 
ning, one with the standard and cost of living of farm families, one 
with the characterists, composition, and occupations of farm popi 
lation in eight selected counties. 

Eighteen bulletins have been published by agricultural experi- 
men. senoms in co-operation with the United States Department 
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of Agriculture. Six of these are studies of rural primary groups; 
four emphasize the economic and social aspects of farm life, deal- 
ing particularly with the problem of the tenant farmer; three deal 
with the farm family and the home; two consider town and county 
relationships, and two describe cases of community enterprises. 

Another agency which does a considerable amount of research 
work among rural populations is the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The studies by this bureau 
deal mainly with problems of social pathology. At the present time 
the publications by this bureau furnish the best source of informa- 
tion of a scientific character about rural child welfare. Finally, 
there are private agencies—notably the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research—making investigations of a sociological charac- 
ter in rural areas. D 

A third and more recent activity is extension work in rural 
sociology. Extension work could not be done effectively until re- 
search had provided a body of data and principles to be applied in 
directing the interests and activities of rural populations. During 
the last two years agricultural extension departments in four states 
have employed extension specialists in rural sociology. Boards of 
home missions of various religious denominations have employed 
one or more specialists to work’ with churches in rural areas. Sev- 
eral denominations are sponsoring summer schools for rural pas- 
tors. These schools are generally held at the colleges of agriculture, 
and extend over a period of two weeks or longer. There is now a 
movement to have interdenominational schools for pastors, and 
this year at least eight such schools will be held. Within the last 
five years the National Country Life Association has been organ- 
ized. This organization attempts to be the spokesman for all rural 
interests. In 1923 this association employed an executive secretary 
and started the publication of a journal, Rural America. At that 
time the association had a membership of 885, but in 1924 the 
membership increased to 3,765." It needs to be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that rural social work as a phase of extension work is growing. 
There are now slightly over one thousand public health nurses em- 
ployed in the United States under the auspices of the Red Cross. 


* Rural America, Vol. Il, No., 1, January, 1925. 
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County organization for child care and protection is being rapidly 
- introduced into many states, and at the present time several coun- 
ties have employed county child-welfare secretaries or persons who 
do similar kinds of welfare work. 

When a subject is new and is developing as rapidly as rural 
sociology, generalizations concerning its present status and future 
development must be tentative. 

Just now rural sociologists are forced by necessity to work 
without adequate data. There is much need for a more definite 
distinction between farm population and town or city population 
as given in the census and in other tabulations relating to rural 
people. For example, all places of less than 10,000 in population 
are now classed as “rural,” in the Mortality Statistics published by 
the United States Census Bureau.* Consequently these mortality 
figures are not of great value for studies relating to farm people. 
If it is possible, when these and other statistics are compiled in the 
. future, to give data relating strictly to people living on farms, re- 
search work in rural sociology can.advance much more rapidly 
than it has in the past. 

At the present time there is a diversity of opinion concerning 
what should be taught in a course in rural sociology, and a diver- 
sity of practice and of method of instruction. There is a tendency, 
in some institutions, to introduce research work of an elementary 
sort in the beginning course. The objectives of the first course in 
any subject are to orient the students in the field, and to induce 
them to think logically and realistically about questions coming 
within the purview ofthe subject. Field investigations and re- 
search work of all kinds are valuable and necessary, but so far 
as the first course is concerned, the greatest net results will be 
achieved when Such investigations supplement rather than sup- 
. plant the presentation of the facts about rural life.’ Special courses 
dealing with certain rural institutions and. problems, such as “The 
Rural Church, » “Rural Leadership,” and “Rural Social Surveys,” 
offer the most satisfactory method of presenting specal problems. 


* Bureau of Census, Mortality Statistics, 1922, p. 90. 
*A more complete discussion of this point may be found in an article by the 
author in School i and Society, Vol. XXI, April 25, 1925. 
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The types of studies now being made by the United States De- 
. partment of Agriculture and the best agricultural experiment sta- - 
tions indicate present tendencies in research. A brief a of 
certain of these projects follows: l 

1. Cost consumption units: measures of families living on 
farms. (Nine state agricultural experiment stations are co-operat- 
ing with the United States Department of Agriculture in making , 
this study.) 

2. The social TE of general hospitals in rural communities 
(a study of what is being done for the farmer’s health). 

3. The movements of population to and from farms (an at- 
tempt to chart the movements and render annually the service of a 
report). 

4. A study of the best rural institutions in the state. (A meth- 
od, constructive in character, of erecting standards of institutions. 
Five states are making this study.) 

5. Social aspects of consolidated school district groups. ` 

6. Social and economic aspects of the country town and its 
surrounding farm population (four states are working on these 
projects). 

7. Farm housing conditions. 

8. Rural municipalities (a study of prevailing types of Ameri- 
can local government). 

9. Adaptation of farm families to particular regions (a study 
of social and economic adjustments of settlers). 

to. Story of the rise of the one hundred best Negro farmers in 
.. Tennessee. 

xi. The Utah type of agricultural village. 

12. Rural organizations in the United States (a study in social 
psychology from documents of farm organizations). 

13. Attitudes of farmers toward co-operative arrean (a 
study of the psychology of farmers). 

14. The American village (a statistical analysis! of the popula- 
tion of 150 villages). ` 
_ In comparison with earlier studies, the present ‘ones are more 
minute and detailed. It is probable that as these resbarch projects ` 
are completed, future projects will be confinéd more strictly to the 
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problems and processes arising as a result of associate life. Clearly, 
a firm foundation for rural sociology can be established only as the 
results of much research are made available. 

The extent to which agricultural colleges will develop research 
work in rural sociology depends upon how such endeavor is valued. 
Occasionally some doubt is expressed regarding its efficacy in a 
program of improvement for rural life. However, it is necessary to 
understand that the investigation of the human factor in agricul- 
tural production is very complex, and that it will require time and 
effort to evolve satisfactory methods of procedure. There is no 
more reason to expect immediately useful and practical results 
from research work in rural sociology than there is to expect such 
results from investigations of problems in plant or animal produc- 
tion. 

Extension work in rural sociology is a new field, so it is possi- 
ble to make only a few general statements about it. As a matter of 
fact, the work is so new that its scope is little understood. The 
replies to a recent letter to directors of agricultural extension de- 
partments in several states asking them what such work should 
include, indicate how far this is true. All the persons replying be- 
lieved that the social aspects of rural life should be emphasized in 
agricultural extension work, but they were not sure of what should 
be included in such work: When rural sociology specialists are 
employed in extension work, they spend their time in helping com- 
munities to achieve an efficient organization, developing demon- 
stration communities, furnishing a regular program service for 
meetings of rural organizations, holding county leader conferences, 
giving instruction in the art of recreation, and finally developing 
constructive competitive activities between communities, such as 
state-wide debates, etc. Although extension work in this field is 
new, it is in the ultimate a criterion of the value of the subject, 
since it is only as rural sociology can be used to make farm life 
clean, wholesome, satisfying, and socially efficient, that it can just- 
ly claim a place in the category of scientific knowledge. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


The principle determining the selection of books and articles for this 
résumé is their significance, at least to the writer, for the sociological 
study of the family. The period under review is the last twelve years, 
from the publication, in 1914, of Howard’s classified bibliography (31) .1 

The study of the family has become sufficiently specialized so that 
the literature discloses certain well-defined points of view or methods of 
research. There are, first of all, the studies of family life among preliter- 
ate peoples made by the anthropologists, or from their materials. Then 
there are the studies in the psychology of sex in relation to marriage and 
the family, presented by biologists, psychologists, and psychoanalysts. 
An even more specialized field is that of the economics of the family, 
where contributions have been made by social economists and household 
economists. Descriptions and analyses of family organization have come 
chiefly from social philosophers and historical sociologists. The study of 
family disorganization and reorganization has been, on the whole, the re- 
sponse of social workers and sociologists to the problems of family life in 
modern society. 


THE FAMILY AMONG PRELITERATE PEOPLES 


The publication by Westermarck, in 192x, of a completely revised 
fifth edition, in three volumes, of his one-volume work, The History of 


7A more recent classified bibliography is to be found in Robert E. Park and 
E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 219-23. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography for the American family is entered at the end of each of the three 
volumes of A. W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family. For marriage 
and family life among preliterate peoples, consult W. I. Thomas, A Source Book for 
Social Origins, pp. 535-39, and the exhaustive list of authorities quoted in the revised 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE FAMILY 


In the period covered by this survey no single work equaling in sig- 
nificance Havelock Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology of Sex has appeared. 
Much light has been thrown on the nature of sexual life in relation to the 
family by the “new psychology” of Freud, Adler, and Jung. Flügel (16) 
applies the Freudian concepts to family life, particularly to the descrip- 
tion and analysis of the relations of parent and child. 

Within recent years there is a growing disposition among American 
_ psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, instead of drawing their conclusions 

from theories already formulated, to obtain them from more or less inten- 
‘ sive studies of family situations. Myerson (44), on the basis of histories 
of special cases, classifies nervous housewives into types, and points out 
the contributing factors in the home environment. Smith and Cabot 
(62), through the medium of several informing cases, have charted a 
method for research in sexual behavior as defined and controlled by social 
conventions. The procedure and technique of the case study as employed 
in psychological analysis for the description and definition of family rela- 
tionship and for the diagnosis and treatment of family problems is un- 
usually well exhibited in two articles by Hamilton (24) and Taft (69). 
American psychologists of the conventional type have tended to cen- 
ter their attention upon the study of sex differences. A path-finding study 
clearing away the once universally held theory of greater male variability 
has been made by Hollingworth (29). The psychology, or perhaps bet- 
ter, the social psychology, of the family remains to be studied. The stand- 
point for this research, however, has already been indicated in social phi- 
losophy by Durkheim (14) and by R. de Gourmont (20), and in psychi- 
atry by Knight, Peters, and Blanchard (35). Margold (40) has stated 
the case, with materials from preliterate peoples, for a sociological ap- 
proach to problems of sex conduct. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Studies in the economics of the family have been carried on in de- 
tachment from the other fields of family research. Representative sum- 
maries of the literature are to be found in textbooks by Talbot and 
Breckinridge (70) on modern household administration, by Andrews (1) 
on the economics of the household, and by Comish (8) on the standard of 
living. The high development in the technique of research in studies of 
family incomes and expenditures may be illustrated by the work of Og- 
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burn (45), Sydenstricker and King (68). and the Illinois Health Insur- 
ance Commission (32). Rathbone (51) for England, and Douglas (11) 
for the United States, have surveyed the movement for a minimum fam- 
ily wage on the continent of Europe, and have marshaled the evidence 
for its introduction in their own countries. ` 


y 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


An excellent statement of the types of family organization among 
preliterate and historical peoples is presented by Hobhouse (27). The 
origin, organization, function, and problems of the family have been the 
principal themes of textbooks on the family, as in the well-worked-out 
historical treatise by Goodsell (19) and in the more popular treatment of 
the modern family by Spencer (65). 

An outstanding contribution to our knowledge of family life in the 
United States is made by Calhoun (6). His work, dealing with family 
life in the Colonial period, from independence to the Civil War, and after 
the Civil War, organizes the available literature under chapter headings 
significant for the sociological student. The place of the family in rural 
life and the rôles of the husband, wife, and children in it have been 
treated by Galpin (18) and Williams (76). No work of equal merit on 
the urban American family has yet appeared. 

The transition from historical to sociological description and ex- 
planation of family organization is made by Thomas and Znaniecki (71). 
Personal documents in the form of letters and autobiographical narratives 
are used as the principal source materials for defining and interpreting 
family relationships. The large family group of the Polish peasant is pic- 
tured as an instrument, not of legal, but of informal, social control. At 
the same time a theory of social psychological explanation of behavior is 
presented in terms of attitudes, values, and wishes. 

Two descriptive studies, by Pops (50) for Serbia and by Konsulowa 
(36) for Bulgaria, have been added to the literature of the large family 
group among the European peasants. The evidences of the gradual dis- 
integration of the large family organization in China have quickened 
interest in its study. An analysis of the Chinese family system, by Su 
(65), and the intensive study of a small village community, by Kulp 
(37), are, it is hoped, the forerunners of many monographic studies of 
family and village life in the different districts of China. 

While the literature of propaganda for and against birth control has 
been voluminous in this period, one study by Ross and sata has 
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attempted to gauge the actual changes in the size of the Middle West 
American family. Hollingworth (29) points out that the traditional so- 
cial devices for impelling women to bear and rear children are no longer 
operative. The increase in the number of childless marriages has led a 
courageous soul, Knight (34), to propose that society recognize and legal- 
ize “the companionate” as essentially different in nature and function 
from the family, a proposal that called out a vigorous counter-attack from 
the biologist, Popenoe (48). Marvin (41) has made a statistical inquiry 
into occupational propinquity as a factor in marriage selection. 

In spite of the advance in method outlined by Thomas and Znaniecki, 
the realistic study of American family organization has lagged, as pointed 
out by Robinson (56) in an article read at the recent meeting of the Sec- 
tion on the Family of the American Sociological Society. At the same 
meeting the writer (5) presented a statement defining the family for so- 
ciological research as a unity of interacting persons with a conception of 
their réles in it supported, if not derived, from the community. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 


Thomas and Znaniecki (71) made the concept of social disorganiza- 
tion serviceable for sociological use by defining it as “the decrease of the 
influence of existing social rules of behavior upon individual members of 
the group,” and by relating it to the complementary process of social re- 
organization. To them, family disorganization, which arises from the 
influence of certain new values, may lead either to the submission of the 
person to the community, to his emancipation from it, or to a reorganiza- 
tion of the family on the basis of “a reflective co-ordination of individual 
attitudes for the pursuit of common purposes.” 

The modern family has been described as an adaptation to social 
change by Sumner (66), Cutler (9), and Groves (22). Sumner finds that 
modern marriage consists “in nothing but a permanent and irrevocable 
relation based on affection and guaranteed by nothing but a promise.” 
Cutler holds that “monogamous wedlock is not threatened,” but that “it 
is undergoing an essential and wide-reaching adaptation to new life-con- 
ditions,” and that the “change in the status of woman will materially 
strengthen the coherence and the stability of the modern family.” Groves 
analyzes the social influences affecting home life as the passing of man’s 
dominance, the emancipation of woman, parenthood by choice, and the 
transition from the homestead family to the home in the small apartment 
or hotel. 
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In this period of transition and confusion all institutions and social 
regulations naturally have been questioned. Meisel-Hess (42) scathingly 
attacks the prevailing social code on behalf of a freer organization of 
sexual relations in marriage. Herbert (26) presents a more dispassionate 
survey of the ethics of sexual and marital relationships in the interest of 
their rational reconstruction. 

A careful survey of factors affecting the marital condition of the 
population has been made by Ogburn (46). He concludes that “crime, 
insanity, pauperism, and death are found less frequently among the mar- 
ried than among the single.” Statistical data on marriage and divorce for 
the country as a whole have been provided by the United States Census 
Bureau (74). The Census Bureau, which previously had prepared two 
twenty-year reports, has published statistics on marriage and divorce for - 
1916, 1922, 1923, with the expectation of continuing these annual sum- 
maries, 

Curiously, it is in the field of desertion rather than in that of divorce 
that the important studies of family disorganization have been made. 
Patterson (47) has made the most detailed statistical study up to the 
present time, based upon cases during a five-year period in Philadelphia. 
Colcord (7), from the standpaint of the social worker, has isolated the ` 
different factors leading to desertion; Eubank (15) has proposed an in- 
teresting classification of deserting husbands in terms of their movement 
in time and space; while Sherman (60) has sought to explain individual 
cases of desertion in terms of ‘the cultural backgrounds of immigrant 
groups. 

Many special studies bearing upon special aspects of family disor- 
ganization have been made, of which the following are representative: 
Drachsler’s research (12) upon intermarriage in New York; Breckin- 
ridge’s' investigation (4) of the homes of immigrants in adjustment to 
American city life; Tufts’ paper (73) upon the effect of the world-war 
upon the American family; Sorokin’s comparison (63) of the increase in 
the divorce rate between participant and neutral countries in the world- 
war; Richmond and Hall’s findings (54) on the type and extent of child 
marriage; Kammerer’s study (33) of five hundred cases of unmarried 
mothers; Gallichan’s essay (17) on the rôle of unmarried men and 
women in modern society; Davis’ report (xo) on the sexual life of mar- 
tied women; Shideler’s correlation (61) of juvenile delinquency with 
family disintegration; and Mowrer’s analysis (43), upon-the basis of 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Resolutions in memory of Aibion W. Smal —From the many tele- 
grams, letters, and messages expressing sorrow at the death of Dr. Small 
and appreciation of his life and work, the following resolutions of the 
Ohio Sociological Society and of the Sociology Club of the aaa of 
Chicago have been selected for ptlication: 


The Ohio Sociological Society, assembled at its annual meeting, pauses to 
do honor to the name of Albion Wcodbury Small. As a courageous pioneer in 
what was then an uncharted and un=xplored field, he has been one of the chief 
figures in leading his generation to the intellectual discovery of a vast new ter- 
ritory of science. As a statesman of vision and a craftsman of the highest skill, 
he has been at the forefront in laying the foundations of a new scholastic em- 
pire. As one of the founders and ar early president of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, as editor-in-chief of t= American Journal of Sociology from its 
founding until now, through his unicue and masterly contributions to the liter- 
ature of the field, he has exercised an influence second to none. To these ex- 
pressions of respect for him as one af the master-builders of our science, many 
of us who have known him as a teecher and a beloved friend would add our 
sense of personal loss in his going. 

The sociology students of the University of Chicago mourn the loss of 
their friend and fellow-student, Dezn Albion W. Small. To those who sought 
his counsel he gave himself freely. as the members of his last classes, we shall © 
always remember him for his tolerant attitude, his open-mindedness, and his 
sympathetic understanding. All whz knew him as a teacher were impressed by 
his patience, his poise, and his devoiion to the science to which his labors have 
contributed so richly. 


Among others, messages wez received from Franklin H. Giddings, 
Edward Cary Hayes, Charles A. Ellwood, Julius T. House, Earle E. Eu- 
bank, Walter B. Bodenhafer, LeRoy E. Bowman, Herbert E. Fleming, 
Harold F. McCormick, Victor W. Bruder, George E. Hartman, Arthur 
Burrage Farwell, Albert Schinz. 


Commemorative service for Albion W. Small—Memorial exercises 
for Professor Small were held in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, University 
of Chicago, Tuesday afternoon, June 8, presided over by Professor Tufts. 
‘Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, spoke of Dr. 
Small as “the scholar and scientist”; Professor Edward C. Hayes, Uni- 
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sity of Illinois, recalled him as “the teacher”; Professor Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago, paid a tribute to him as “the colleague.” 


American Sociological Soctety.—President John L. Gillin announces 
that the Executive Committee has decided upon St. Louis as the place of 
the twenty-first annual meeting, to be held December 28-31. The central 
subject will be “The Progress of Sociology.” In addition to the main ses- 
sions, the sections on “Rural Sociology,” “Educational Sociology,” “The 

` Sociology of Religion,” “(Community Organization,” and “The Family” 
will hold meetings. The American Economic Association will also meet in 
St. Louis. : 

The program committee of the section on “Community Organiza- 
tion” consists of the following persons: Arthur E. Woods, Mary P. Fol- 
lett, John L. Gillin, E. L. Burchard, Leroy E. Bowman, secretary; of the 
section on “The Family,” Mrs. W. F. Dummer, secretary; E. W. Burgess, 
T. D. Eliot, E. R. Groves, Marian E. Kenworthy, Hazel Kyrk, Virginia « 
P. Robinson, Jessie Taft, Miriam Van Waters; of the section on “Educa-. 
tional Sociology,” E. George Payne, George S. Counts, Charles C, Peters; 
of the section on the “Sociology of Religion,” H. N. Shenton, Williams 
Adams Brown, Jerome Davis, C. A. Elwood, E. E. Eubank, A. E. Holt, 
John L. Gillin, Justin W. Nixon, Galen M. Fisher, F. Ernest Johnson, 
Robert E. Park, Ralph Sockman. The membership of the other commit- 
tees of the Society was published in the March issue of the Journal. 


St. Louis Sociological Soctety—On December 15, 1925, the St. Louis 
Sociological Society was organized, with Elwood Street, director of the 
Community Council and Community Fund of St. Louis, as chairman; 
Walter R. Hoy, secretary of the Central Bureau for Transient and Home- 
less Men, secretary. The Society has twenty-six members—teachers of 
sociology, social workers, and others interested in sociology. Except dur- 
ing the summer, a meeting is held on the third Friday of each month, at 
dinner, after which a paper is read by some member, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. The subjects presented so far have been a review of Ber- 
nard’s book Instincts by Professor Kenneth Barnhart, of Harris Teach- 
ers College; “Vitalism as a Factor in Human Behavior,” by Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, professor in St. Louis University; “Basic Principles as Applied 
to Sociology,” by Rev. John H. Fritz, dean of Concordia Seminary; “A 
Case Worker’s Understanding of Religion,” by Professor Frank J. Bruno, 
Washington University; reports on the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, in New York, by Professor Walter Bodenhafer, 
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A special activity of the Society has been” ‘collection of informa- 
tion regarding the attitudes of members’ study 3 regarding “social dis- 
tance,” on the basis of the paper on that subject presented by Professor 
Bogardus, of the University of Southern California, at the New York 
meeting of the American Sociological Society. Forms for the collection of 
this information were provided by Professor Bogardus, who will receive 
the material when tabulated. 

The St. Louis Sociological Society will be delighted to have any mem- 
ber of the American Sociological Society who happens to be in St. Louis, 
attend any of its meetings. 


The Ohio Sociological Society.—The second annual meeting was 
held in Columbus on April 2 and 3. Those who attended the meeting were 
honored by a dinner at the Faculty Club by the department of sociology 
of the Ohio State University. 

Two sessions were held, in one of which teaching problems were dis- 
cussed, and in the other individuals reported their research projects. 

_ Representatives of thirteen institutions in Ohio were present. Brief re- 
ports were presented and discussions were led by C. J. Bushnell, of the 
University of Toledo, M. N. Chatterjee, of Antioch College, E. F. Reed, 
of the Trounstine Foundation at Cincinnati, E. E. Eubank and W. O. 
Brown, of the University of Cincinnati, and F. E. Lumley, C. C. North, 
C. E. Lively, and HA. Miller, of the Ohio State University. 

The Society adopted resolutions in memory of Dr. Albion W. Small. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Earle E. Eubank, the University of 
Cincinnati, president; J. E. Smith, Hiram College, vice-president; F. G. 
Detweiler, Denison University, secretary. 


The Japanese Sociological Soctety.—A recent issue of the sociolog- 
ical magazine was devoted to articles on American sociology. These in- 
cluded “The Development of Sociology in America,” by K. Kobayashi; 
“American Sociology in 1925,” by Harry Elmer Barnes; “Lester F. 
Ward,” by K. Tanabe; “William G. Sumner,” by T. Imai; “Charles H. 
Cooley,” by T. Watanuki; “Franklin H. Giddings and His Disciples,” by 
U. Iwasaki. The frontispiece was a picture of Professor Albion W. Small. 


University of Gottingen ——Professor Andreas Walther plans to pub- 
lish a book in the autumn which has as its object the familiarizing of Ger- 
man scholars with American sociology. Professor Walther is a co-operat- 
ing editor of the Journal of Applied Sociology. i 
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International conference of rural sociologists—The International 
Country Life Conference will be held in Brussels, Belgium, July 19-21, 
under the auspices of the International Commission for the Improvement 
of Country Life. Among the official representatives to the conference 
from the American Country Life Association are A. R. Mann, Dwight 
Sanderson, C. J. Galpin, and Kenyon L. Butterfield. Further information 
can be secured from the secretary, M. J. Giele, 4o Rue des Joyeuses En- 
trées, Louvain, Belgium. 


Race Relations Survey.—A significant feature of the Survey of Race 
Relations on the Pacific Coast, of which Professor Robert E. Park was 
director, was the co-operation of universities in the study. The Survey 
Graphic for May contains articles representative of the research material 
secured in the inquiry. Among the California sociologists represented are 
Emory S. Bogardus, R. D. McKenzie, and William C. Smith. 


The Wiley Social Science Series-——John Wiley and Sons, Inc., an- 
nounce their plans to publish a group of books on social science which will 
be known as the “Wiley Social Science Series,” with Professor H. P. Fair- 
child, New York University, as the editor. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation—Dr. Alzada Com- 
stock, associate professor of economics and sociology, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, has been appointed to make a 
study of the League of Nations’ financial reconstruction work in Hun- 
gary. 


The American University —The appointment of Edward T. Devine ` 
as dean of its reorganized graduate school and professor of social econ- 
omy has been announced. i 


Bucknell University —The work in sociology has been given in an 
independent department since Stanley P. Davies came here as professor 
of sociology in 1922. He was succeeded a year later by Dr. Foster Wood, 
now professor of sociology at Rochester Theological Seminary. Clarence 
Richard Johnson, for several years professor of sociology at Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, succeeded Dr. Wood. Professor Johnson has ac- 
cepted a teaching fellowship at the University of Southern California with 
Dr. Bogardus for the next academic year, and Delbert Mann, assistant 
professor of sociology at the University of Kansas, will be acting profes- 
sor of sociology at Bucknell until the return of Professor Johnson, in 
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September, 1927. During the past academic year at Bucknell 175 stu- 
dents have been studying sociology, which is significant in that about half 
of our graduates go into the teaching profession. 


Cornell University——During the summer of 1926 Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, will give a special course on the Standard of Living, as well 
as offering the course on Rural Social Problems. Also, the extension 
workers of the Department of Rural Social Organization, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Professor Ralph A. Felton and Miss Mary 
Eva Duthie, will offer special courses in Community Organization, Rural 
Church, Club Work, and Pageantry. A special course in Rural Dramatics 
will be offered by Professor Hultzen, of Washington University. The 
general course in Sociology and the course on Social Psychology will be 
offered by Professor Bruce L. Melvin. 

Professor Dwight Sanderson, who is spending his sabbatic year in 
Europe, will remain abroad until the opening of the fall term. Dr. L. L. 
Bernard, who substituted for Professor Sanderson during the first semes- 
ter of the year 1925-26, is now in South America doing special research. 
Henry Holt and Company announce the publication of An Introduction 
to Soctal Psychology, by Dr. Bernard. 


Creighton University.—The students of applied sociology at the Uni- 

versity and at Duchesne College (the woman’s department of the Univer- 
sity), under the direction of Professor Thomas A. Egan, are required to 
do at least one hour’s work each week in a local social settlement. The an- 
nual report of the Christ Child Center at Omaha states: “If it were not 
for the volunteer help in teaching which we receive from sociology stu- 
dents, it would be impossible to carry on the extensive work of the settle- 
ment.” 


Louisiana State Normal School—Warper and Brothers announce the 
publication of a volume, Sociology and Education, by Professor Alvin 
Good. i 


University of Missouri —Professor Charles A. Ellwood will give 
courses in sociology at The University of Southern California June 28 to 
August 7. He will lecture at the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
on June 16 and 17, and at the New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, on June 21. 
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biologically transmissible characters. In the absence of information on 
this point there has been a general tendency among the eugenic writers 
to assume as hereditar 7 any fnysical, mental, moral, or social trait that 
they find personally displeasing. 

But it is not alone sufficient to know the heritable characters: it is 
- necessary to know the; way in which they are transmitted and their asso- 
ciation with other characters in transmission. Otherwise eugenic inter- 
ference is as likely to produce andesired as desired results. Unfortunately 
the list of human characters teansmitted in predictable ways through the 
mechanism of physical hered-ty is practically nil» Almost no work has 
been done on the probem of Luman genetics, and what passes as knowl- 
edge in the field proes upoa examination to be analogical inference. 
Some uniformities in:the transmission of specific characters of certain 
simpler organisms haye been tablished. The hasty generalization of the 
early findings became|the bass in genetics for a body of eugenic doctrine 
which is now transmit ed by t-adition and repeated by rote. In the mean- 
time the theory of utit characters, the theory of determiners, and the 
other baggage of simale Meadelian inheritance have been superseded. 
The geneticist no longer ventures to predict the type of inheritance in an 
unstudied form, even a close-y related one, by the laws of transmission 
that he has found to kold for-another form. All of which leaves the cur- 
rent eugenic doctrine |Dracticely without scientific foundation. 

A curious confuspn of bDlogical and cultural phenomena persists in 
the eugenic literature. Operating on the assumption of physical science 
that differences in function p-esuppose divergent structures, the eugenist 
finds in biological differences the explanation of cultural variation. He 
sees civilization as a -unctior of race. A quality variation in the popula- 
tion stock will, he assumes, automatically register itself on the culture 
plane. An improvement in the race is thus a precondition to an advance 
in culture; a racial deterioration will bring a recrudescence of barbarism. 
This idea is contrary'-o all tke known facts of cultural evolution: Culture 
and race are not in the same order of reality and appear not to stand in 
causal relation one the oher. The processes are contrasted: one is 
selective, the other i£ cumul=tive. There appears not to be in the world 
today any racial group without the capacity to assimilate any range of 
ideas so far produced, and the median intelligence of every group appears 
to be ample to any pesent o prospective need. Civilization may decline 
at the same time that the racial stock is undergoing improvement, there 
may be an advance in culttre in the presence of a deteriorating racial 
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group, and either an improvement or a decline in civilization may take 
place in the presence of racial stability. Within the limits of species varia- 
tion, race and civilization are separable facts. 

The eugenic reform will merit more serious consideration when it 
outgrows the inspirational stage and when it limits itself to phenomena 
subject to control by selective means. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY or Iowa 


Zur Psychologie des productiven Denkens und des Irrtums. By 
Orro SeLz. Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1922. Pp. 
xxviii +688. 


Soztologische Studien und Kritiken. By FERDINAND TONNIES. 
Jena: , Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1925. Pp. vii+374. 
Brosch., M.12; geb., M.13.50. 

Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft. By Max ScHeEteEr. Leip- 
zig: Der Neue-Geist Verlag, 1926. Pp. xi+-565. Brosch., 
M.25; halbl., M.28; gzl., M.29.50. 

The justification for dealing with these three substantial volumes in 

a single review, aside from the fact that they all happen to be printed in 
the German language, lies in their resemblance to one another in having, 
all three, an interest for the student of fundamental problems of method 
and logic of the social sciences. On the Psychology of Productive Thought 
and of Error is a study based on éxperiment and on a careful examination 
of other recent literature dealing with the same problems. The reader 
who lacks the time for a careful perusal of the 688 large pages of this 
book will find its more important points summed up in the author’s Pref- 
ace, the detailed table of contents, and an excellent ten-page summary of 
the findings at the close of the volume. Briefly, the author’s conclusions 
are: (1) that “organized production,” a term which he uses to designate 
activities as widely different as the construction of a machine and the dis- 
covery and formulation of a scientific theory, involves the use of certain 
methods of solution of the problem at hand, methods which function as 
means to an “end” in view. He further concludes (2) that the means so 
employed in the solution of problems were not originally developed as 
means, but were discovered by chance or by a groping, trial-and-error 
process to be means to the particular end in view. 
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In this study by Otto Selz one finds not only a study of some aspects 
of the Gestalt theory, omitting the use of that technical term, but also a 
confirmation of the post+Kantian methodological thesis to which a num- 
ber of contemporary German sociologists are, on the whole, committed. 
This methodological theory holds that the concepts and hypotheses which 
form the fundamental equipment of a science are to be valued in propor- 
tion to their effectiveness as means useful in the solution of given theo- 
retic problems, and not, primarily, with reference to the procedure by 
which they were arrived! at. Professor Tonnies, in several of the papers 
which he has collected in this, the first of two projected volumes of “‘So- 
ciological Studies and Canes: has presented in his own way certain 
features of the same fundamental methodological doctrine. This general 
character is especially marked in that part of the present volume com- 
posed of a previously unpublished prospectus and three prefaces written 
for successive editions of his well-known Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. 
In these studies the author has been at some pains to explain what he 
means by “scientific method,” and how he thinks the scientific method 
may be applied in the study of human society. This volume also contains, 
besides several miscellaneous studies, a paper nearly two hundred pages 
in length on “The Application of the Descent Theory to the Problem of 
Social Evolution,” consisting in large part of a critical review of the liter- 
ature of the subject. | 

Professor Max Scheler of the University of Cologne has brought to- 
gether in his thick volume, The Forms of Knowledge and Society, three 
studies: (r) an expanded version of his introductory paper from the vol- 
ume Soziologie des Wissens, the original edition of which was reviewed by 
Professor Small in the September, 1925, number of this Journal; (2) a 
study entitled “Erkenntnis und Arbeit,” published for the first time in 
this volume; and (3) a short essay, “Universität und Hochschule,” re- 
printed from an earlierjsymposium, Soziologie des Volksbildungswesens, 
published by the Cologne Social Science Research Institute. The author 
holds that, as their subtitles would suggest, these three studies are com- 
plementary and represent approaches from different angles to the same 
fundamental problem, that of the relationship which exists between the 
forms of human association and the actual and possible forms of human 
knowledge. With respect to this, their central aim, these studies recall 
the volume Social Categories of the Memory, by Maurice Halbwachs, 
reviewed in the November, 1925, issue of this Journal. It should be 
noted, however, that the real purpose of the first two studies in the pres- 
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ent volume is metaphysical and epistemological, and that the methodo- 
logical implication which they suggest is simply a by-product of the au- 
thor’s main interest. Most fundamental of all the problems which he sets 
himself is that of reconciling with the explanation of human behavior in 
terms of the ideas which men have and the ideal goals which they set for 
themselves (Kultursoztologte), the explanation which runs in terms of 
impulses (Realsoziologie). 

One feels, as he reads Professor Scheler’s remarks about the “sociol- 
ogy of knowledge,” that the author is struggling to preserve and defend 
the conception of spiritual or Platonic “ideas” against the danger that it 
may be corrupted and lost as a result of the successful rivalry of the be- 
havioristic or pragmatistic explanation of ideation as a type of behavior. 
The latter conception is that ideas, knowledge, and reflective thought 
develop in the organism or in the group as a result of the struggle to act 
in the presence of obstacles and complications; this is the type of scien- 
tific explanation of reflective thought which develops most naturally in 
the main current of contemporary scientific discussion. Either point of 
view can be made to appear a plausible one to the person who is open- 
minded about it. Certainly Professor Scheler’s view is entitled to a hear- 
ing on its merits. 

Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Before the Dawn. By Tovou1xo Kacawa. Translated from the 
Japanese by I. Fukumoto and T. SatcHELL. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 398. $2.50. 

A Daughter of the Samurai. By Ersu Inacaxi Sucrmorto, In- 
structor in Japanese Language and History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. Pp. xv-+314. $3.00. 

A Gentleman in Prison, with the Confessions of Tokichi Ishii. 
Written in Tokyo Prison. Translated by CaroLINE Mac- 
Dona tp, with Foreword by JoHN Kerman, D.D. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 164. $1.75. 

Here are three Japanese autobiographies, although one of them, 
namely, that of Toyohiko Kagawa, is written in the form of a romance, 
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each of which, in its own way, describes the effects of Western culture 
upon the customs and inner life of the Japanese people. 

Kagawa, a graduate of a Christian college in Tokyo and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is, or was, at the same time a guild so- 
cialist, secretary of the Japanese Labor Federation, a social worker in the 
slums in Tokyo, the author of what is perhaps the most widely read novel 
in present-day Japan. In these several capacities he has played a striking 
rôle in the present-day social life and social politics of Japan. 

His autobiography is an account of the adventures of men who at- 
tempted to apply, with a devastating literalness, the teachings of Chris- 
tianity to the social problems of modern life. We have been accustomed 
to assume that Japan had been only superficially changed by its con- 
tacts with Western culture. This autobiography exhibits Western ideas 
working like a ferment below the surfaces of Japanrse manners and cus- 
toms, profoundly disturbing and changing the Japa ese outlook on life. 

Kagawa is, however, a mystic, to whom the modern scene, with all its 
bustle and action, is but a reflection of his own mood. In spite of all his 
interest in the scenes, the events, and the practical aspects of the life 
about him, he remains like Walt Whitman, a spectator. It is the drama 
of his own inner life that fascinates and absorbs him. It is this that gives 
him the character of a prophet rather than of a politician. It is because 
this autobiograpby is a reflection of this inner life of the author and of 
the public to which it is addressed; because it exhibits these profound 
mutations in attitude and outlook on life, that it has, rather more than 
any more formal biography or literature, the character and interest of a 
social document. 

Christopher Morley, in his introduction to Madame Sugimoto’s auto- 
biography, describes it quite accurately: “A beautiful and thrilling 
book.” What makes it so is the intimate and personal character of the 
anecdotes which it contains, as well as the delicate and charming manner 
in which they are narrated. Under such circumstances strange manners 
and customs cease to be merely strange or quaint; they become intelligi- 
ble and human. This is, in fact, the purpose and the justification, if one 
may say so, of the book. The volume, portions of which were originally 
in Asta, is best described in a sentence which the editor has inscribed 
upon the title-page: “How a daughter of feudal Japan, living hundreds 
of years in one generation, became a modern American.” 

The story of Tokichi Ishii, essentially a missionary document, is of a 
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quite different sort. It illustrates, nevertheless, in its own way, quite as 
well as the preceding autobiographies, some of the curious effects of the 
penetration of Japanese culture by Western ideas. It is an autobiography ` 
written, shortly before his execution, by a notorious criminal who con- 
fessed, was tried, and eventually paid the penalty of his crime, a crime 
for which another and an innocent man had been convicted and was 
about to be executed. After he had made his confession, and while the 
court was still investigating his story, which they at first ‘refused to ac- 
cept, the writer met an. American woman who was doing religious .work 
in the prison, and he wes,converted to Christianity. Ishii is a man with- 
out education; his statements of’ fact are meager and interlarded with 
theological and moral observations. But even in the very naive terms in 
which it is written, this story reveals, as Rev. John Kelman, who wrote 
the Foreword, says, “the baffling contradictions of impulse which dwell in 
the heart of a quite phenomenal criminal.” It has the interest, therefore, 
of a first-rate personal document, but at the same time it sheds light on 
the obscure corners of Japanese civilization and social conditions. 

It is by means of documents such as these that students are enabled 
to penetrate below the surfaces of Japanese life and discover the extent 
and character of the fundamental changes which are taking place in- Jap- 
anese civilization as a result of Japanese contacts with the West. 

‘Ropert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF ee 


La Courbe du Mouvement Sociétal: Etude de dynamique sociolo- 
gique dapres la “Politique Positive” d’Auguste Comte. By 
McQurrxrmn DeGrance. Paris: Librairie-Bibliothéque Au- 
guste-Comte, 1923. Pp. 304. Paper. ` 

Essais de Méchanique Sociale. By ANTONIO PorTUONDO Y BAR- 
cELÓ. Bibliothèque Sociologique Internationale, Publiée sous 
la direction de M. René Worms. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1925. 
‘Pp. xxviii+-256. Paper. 15 fr. 

Dr. DeGrange’s volume, The Curve of Soctetal Moien. is, as the - 
secondary title indicates, an attempt to found a theory of sneitt] dy- 

“namics” on the Politique Positive of Auguste Comte. In spite of Dr. 

DeGrange’s attempt to show that his theory does not come under the 

head of philosophy of history, one is constrained to think that it is exact- 
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ly the philosophy-of-history animus which characterizes his book. His 
“curve of societal movement,” which is presented as an actual graphic 
sketch in the form of an insert in the volume, may be taken as an exhibit 
of what the philosophy of history has always striven to be—a chart of 
the course of social change in tithe. The same point of view characterizes 
the entire latter half of the volume. He defines the term “societal proc- 
ess,” which is one of his fundamental concepts, as a process of “collective 
cumulation” of societal products, that is, of culture. An attempt is also 
made to distinguish between éfres, as concrete social factors, and événe- 
ments (happenings? ), as the factors which can b> taken abstractly, This 
distinction, as the author states it, is hardly convincing; both substances 
and functions are abstractions from immediately experienced reality, 
and either can be taken as the starting-point for the delineation of arrays 
of more particularized abstractions. 

Dr. DeGrange’s book consists essentially of a comparatively simple 
system of concepts proposed for the use of sociologists in their analysis 
of social phenomena. Their development appears to be a priori, but their- 
value will in any case be determined by their utility. The author displays 
many flashes of insight which might be lifted from their context and ap- 
plied in a wide range of investigations. The book is well worth reading 
by anyone who is interested in general sociological theory and its devel- 
opment. a 

Portuondo y Barceló’s Essays in Social Mechanics is a reissue of a 
book first published in r912. The first edition was reviewed by Lester F. 
Ward, and the review was published in the May, 1913, number of the 
American Journal of Sociology, the same number in which the notice of 
Professor Ward’s death appears. Ward’s review is printed as a preface 
in this edition of the book. It is surprising that the book has not made 
more impression upon American sociologists than it appears to have 
made, in view of the favorable report which Professor Ward gave. Per- 
haps the reason is that Ward emphasized in his review the assumption 
made by the author that “the social forces are the desires of men,” in 
confirmation of Ward’s own doctrine—a doctrine which on the whole has 
not been favorably received by sociologists in this country since that 
time. In fact, the book is of interest for the stimulating methodological 
suggestions which it presents, and which are of value quite apart from 
the author’s attempt to develop them in a series of mathematically stated 
theorems of “social mechanics.” 

Frown N. Housz 
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The Economic History of Russia. 2 vols. By James Mavor. 2d ed. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1925. Pp. xxxv-++ 614 and xxii- 
630. $15.00. 

By a curious coincidence the two most authoritative books about 
Russia have been written by two Scotsmen: Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace and James Mavor. The recent death of Professor Mavor calls atteñ- 
tion again to his great treatise. 

Professor Mavor was peculiarly well fitted for his task. In addition 
to being an economist of the highest standing, he was thoroughly familiar 
with the Russian languagé and with the economic literature in that lan- ` 
guage. He also knew Russian society. He made many visits to Russia— 
several of them prolonged. He was the familiar friend of Tolstoi and 
Kropotkin. He numbered among his intimate acquaintances Professors 
Semevsky, Svyotlovsky, L. Nikolaiev, and all the othér leading ‘authori- 
ties on Russian economics. The first edition of this work was published in 
1914, and by the unanimous judgment of all scholars in its field it became 
at once the standard book on the subject.’ 

The first volume has as a subtitle, “The Rise and Fall of Bondage 
Right.” It contains an excellent sketch of.the geographical expansion 
and political development of Russia from the eighth century to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth. There is a mass of information regarding the 
reforms of Peter the Great, followed by a'complete and trustworthy 
account of Russia as an industrial nation during the eighteenth century 
and until the emancipation of the serfs in 1861. 

The second volume, subtitled “Industry and Revolution,” is the most 
scholarly and dispassionate history of the Russian revolutionary move- 
- ment known to the writer of this review. .It carries the account through 

the great Pugachev Peasant Revolt, the rise of the revolutionary parties, 
the Revolution of 1905, and the Nihilist movement. It closes with the 
year 1907. 

; The work is’ not interesting reading except in spots. A more serious 
fault is the lack of maps, which are especially necessary for the study of, 
a country covering one-sixth of the land surface of the globe. The lack of 
-a bibliography is less felt. The footnotes are abundant and explicit, and 
in,any case the sources are practically all in Russian. 

For sociologists, the chief interest of the work lies in the recognition 
by Professor Mavor of the interdependence of the social sciences. He. 
assumes as a matter of course that the economic history of Russia cannot 
be understood without an acquaintance with its geography, ethnography, 
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politics, religion, social organization, education, literature, and art. His 
own knowledge of these subjects was extensive and exact, and he has sup- 
plemented it with appendixes by various specialists. 
Whoever wishes to understand Russia must know Mavor in addition 
to Wallace. 
L. P. EDWARDS 


ST. StepHen’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson 


Theory of History. By FREDERICK J. TeccarT. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. Pp. xix+-231. $3.00. 

Professor Teggart occupies the chair of “Social Institutions” at the 
University of California. He was once considered a historian, but the 
historians refused to own him because of the unorthodoxy of some of his 
ideas about historical method. On the other hand, he has a personal an- 
tipathy to the label “sociologist.” The present volume is occupied with 
a statement of his criticisms of the procedures employed by the his- 
torians, on the one hand, and by the various groups of social scientists on 
the other. Among the latter the sociologists are, in his judgment, scarcely 
worth mention. 

Professor Teggart is convinced that we need “explanations” of actual 
human events, as distinguished from the “narratives” which the his- - 
torians write. The social scientists, however, are unable, in his opinion, 
to give explanations of “events” because of the handicap imposed upon 
their methods by assumptions which they have inherited from Descartes, 
Comte, and Windelband—assumptions which enable them to analyze 
happenings into timeless factors and abstract processes. To be sure, 
they have a general postulate of a gradual trend of change in things, 
which he ascribes to the joint influence of the eighteenth-century doctrine 
of progress and to Darwin’s theory of variation. He proposes a method 
for dealing with “events” which are due to the operation of “intrusive” 
factors and processes. 

What Teggart seems actually to prove by the detail of his reason- 
ing is that in the nature of things science can render concrete phenomena 

‘intelligible only by abstracting from them those factors and processes 
which may be taken as universal and timeless. As fast as certain features 
of the phenomena in which we are interested are brought within reach 
of these abstractions, we attack the residue—which up to that point ap- 
pears as “unique” and as due to the operation of adventitious or “in- 
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trusive” factors. From this residue we are able in turn to abstract still 
other factors, and thus we gradually extend the scope of science. 
_ It may be remarked that some work has been accomplished by so- 
ciologists of which, apparently, Professor Teggart is not informed. One 
wonders whether he has read Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peas- 
ant in Europe and America, the first volume of which he cites in a foot- > 
note, or Park and Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted. These seem 
to be studies of exactly the sort which he desires to see made. The book 
is a challenging one, well worth reading by both historians and social 
scientists. The chapter on “The Method of Science” is excellent. 

: Froyo N. House - 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


An Introduction to Objective Psycho-pathology. By G. V. Ham- 
TON, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1925.: Pp. 354. 
$5.00. 

Essays in Psychopathology. By Wrt1am A. Warre. New York: 
Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 140. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Hamilton, who is well known in connection with the work in so- 
cial hygiene in this country, has attempted a neurological explanation 
of emotional maladjustments. The first 175 pages (one-half of the book) 
are devoted to two hundred cases advised by the author in one year of 
observation. Whether these cases illustrate anything in particular the re- 
viewer is doubtful. It seems to be a habit to select or arrange cases to 
illustrate what one is going to say. However, some of.the present cases 
are more or less interesting as examples of emotional maladjustment. 
The discussion is concerned with the nervous system and the endocrines 
as bases of organic behavior, on the one hand, and the integration of 
habits and their distortion, on the other hand. Psychopathic condition 
is recognized as the result of distortions in habit formation, due in the 
main to inhibitions and repressions, especially of the “major cravings,” 
or drives, These habit distortions take on the form of inferiority reac- 


tions in a considerable portion of cases; in others they are sex distor- . | 


tions. The author’s attitude toward the psychoanalytic theories, especial- 
ly those of sex, is only partly favorable. But he is, perhaps, nearer the 
Freudians than the old-line psychologists. The book is well worth read- 
ing as a general introduction from the point of view indicated. But it 
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seems to the reviewer scarcely to constitute such a remarkably original 
contribution as Robert M. Yerkes, who writes the foreword, claims for it. 
Dr. White’s book is a collection of random papers, addresses, and 
book reviews. It is not up to the standard of his treatises on psychiatry. 
It of course continues his well-known psychoanalytic bent. 
L. L. BERNARD 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Systems of Public Welfare: A Manual of Study and Reference. 
By Howarp W. Opum and D. W. Wurarb. Chapel Hil, 
North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1925. 


Pp. vi+302. $2.00. 

The North Carolina experiment in public welfare and its School of 
Public Welfare have shown remerkable vitality and resourcefulness. 
They are.rapidly coming to be recognized as among the leaders in the 
treatment and evaluation of social forces, especially in the rural field. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that this excellent survey of the his- 
tory, practices, and theory of public welfare in this country should have 
come out of this group. Human values, which public welfare must con- 
serve, have characteristics which other governmental objectives do not 
possess, Unlike other governmental activity, economy may not mean 
saving on this year’s tax bills; efficiency may mean hiring more public 
servants. 

It is refreshing to read a book which comes out boldly in favor of 
the unpaid board type organization for the administration of our polit- 
ical welfare departments. Practically all social work experience is very 
clear on this point: a rotating board, unpaid, legislative and policy-mak- 
ing in function, with long serial terms of service, gives on the whole the 
best results and secures the best workers. 

The philosophy of social work as expressed by Howard W. Odum is 
in line with the finest thought on the subject. He accepts the Platonic 
declaration that to be just, one must treat unequal things unequally. 
“Democratic ideals . . . . will scarcely become permanent enactments 
if they do not reach the unequal places and the unequal folk.” i 

The book is unusually well knit, in view of its being the joint work of 
six people. There is, however, a serious omission or mistake in a chapter 
by Odum on “Attainable Standards for State Departments.” He lists ten 
principles of organization, of which the first two are: 
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1. Each state should have a state board of public welfare appointed H the 
“governor of the state. 

2. Each state should have a department of public welfare within this board 
of public welfare. 


Nowhere is the difference between the board of pubis welfare and 
the department of public welfare described, nor their respective func- 
tions discussed; the method of appointment of the latter is not specified. 
It may refer to the wisdom of a departmental organization of the board. 
In any event it produces a sense of careless workmanship in an otherwise 
excellent book. i 

F. J. BRUNO 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Lovis, MISSOURI 


Determinism in Education. By Witt1aM C. BacLeY. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1925. Pp. 194. 

The fundamentalists, who are temperamentally the traditionalists, 
are increasingly active these days, in an ever widening number of fields, 
in defending the things of their special concern from the blighting influ- 
ence of science, In the field of public education Mr. Bagley is generally 
. recognized as the outstanding fundamentalist. In this volume, as in much 
previous work, he conceives his task to be to defend the traditions of 
time-tested democracy against the threats of our developing educational 
science, and of practices growing out of that science. His weapons are the 
familiar phrases, slogans, denunciatory manner, and method of specially 
selecting his statistics, which the politicians have long used to sway the 
crowd. He thus describes his attitude (p. 156): “The present writer 
does not for a moment pretend that he is unprejudiced with regard to the 
issues discussed in these papers. He has a very definite ‘axe to grind’— 
a very real and intense desire to establish an hypothesis.” This hypothe- 
sis is that men are relatively equal by nature, and that the wide differ- 
ences in actual ability are mainly due to nurture, and particularly to 
schooling. He calls himself a “rational equalitarian,” that is to say, one 
who admits that there is some difference due to nature, but a difference 
so small that it can be mostly ignored. 

It is possible, though by no means certain, that Mr. Bagley is serv- 
ing educational science by forcing it to check up both data and conclu- 
sions with the greatest care. This, however, was, and is, being carefully 
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done by those who are disinterestedly developing educational science 
and who have no practical “axe to grind” tkrough discrediting that sci- 
ence. They are assembling trustworthy evide. 1ce, uninfluenced by preju- 
dice, to the effect that nurture does play a 'arge part—alongside that 
other large part determined by nature. It has not been the religious 
fundamentalists who have forced biological scientists to be accurate. 
The motive was a higher one; and it is really this higher motive which is 
operating to keep educational science as accurate as practicable. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University o¥ CHICAGO i 


Science, Religion, and Reality. By ARTHUR James, Earl of Bal- 
four, O.M., F.R.S.; Brontstaw MALINowsxI, Ph.D., D.Sc.; 
CHARLES SINGER, M.D., D.Litt., et al. Edited by JosrpH 
NzrepHAM. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 396. 
$2.50. 

_ Symposiums are interesting and instructive mainly because they re- 
veal the wide divergences in point of view of the persons who contribute 
to them. One who expects this of symposiums in general will not be 
wholly disappointed in the present volume. After a careful reading of - 
the distinguished contributors, one gets the notion not only that they are 
not all talking about the same things, but that they do not wholly under- 
stand one another. This too is more or less inevitable, since they are not 
all communicating in the same universe of discourse. Still it is interesting 
to know what men as different in temperament, training, and outlook on 
life as Arthur William Balfour, who writes the Introduction to the vol- 
ume, and Dean William R. Inge, who writes the Conclusion, would say 
or could say about the same subject; it is interesting to know what such 
distinguished men would say on any subject. Aside from the contribu- 
tions of these two men there are several papers in this collection which 
have individual and independent importance. This is particularly true 
of the paper by Antonio Aliotta, “Science and Religion in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and the paper “The Domain of Physical Science,” by 
Arthur S. Eddington. 

From the point of view of the anthropologist and sociologist, how- 
ever, the most interesting thing in the volume is the first chapter, in 
which Bronislaw Malinowski discusses “Magic, Science, and Religion.” 


Yo 
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Magic, as Malinowski describes it, lies somewhere between religion and 
science. It is at once a form of thought and of emotional expression. It is 
gesture, but at the same time an art; that is to say, a technique and 
method of dealing with situations not otherwise understood or con- 
trollable. - 

It is appropriate that this paper on magic should have the first place 
in a volume dealing with the relations of science and religion because, 
considered as a form of human behavior, magic manifests most of the 
fundamental motives that find more elaborate expression in religion and 
science. Magic considered as an art is the basis of the first profession; it 
is, therefore, more or Jess the trade secret of individual men. Religion, on 
the other hand, is not the private possession of any individual, but is, as 
Malinowski says, always an affair of the group—“an affair in which 
everyone takes an active and equivalent part.” 

'  Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


Reality in Worship. By WILLARD L. Sperry. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 346. 

This book, by the Dean of the Harvard Theological School, is a com- 
prehensive and substantial discussion cf the nature of religion and of 
many historical aspects of our religious inheritance, as well as of the 
specific subject of the book. This does not mean that it is discursive or 
unsystematic, but that it is comprehensive and deep-going. It is refresh- 
ing to have the subject treated with so much seriousness, learning, and 
artistic feeling. The subject is one concerning which there is new interest 
and much concern, especially on the part of Protestant ministers, and it 
would be a blessing for all church services if those in charge of them 
would carefully consider these reflections. 

The most that can be done in the brief space of this review is to indi- 
cate some of the main positions in the writer’s philosophy of religion, 
and illustrate them from the text. Dean Sperry defines religion as “the 
formal organization of the constant major episodes of common human 
experience into a social whole.” It involves the universalizing of the indi- 
vidual’s experience. This the church achieves through worship, not 
through its institutionalism or its ecclesiasticism. The first and last end 
of the church “is the organization and the conduct of public worship.” 
He does not sympathize with the current emphasis on. “the social gos- 
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pel.” He regards mysticism as essential, and “the enjoyment of God as 
the chief end of man.” 

It is really for this that people go to dad. But the forms of wor- 
ship must have the vitality of expressing what people feel, and of bring- 
ing them to feel the true values of religion. All features of the service 
need examination. “The Psalter is one of the least real and more conven- 
tional parts of the familiar service.” “We must re-edit our hymnals and 
creeds and services.” Protestantism is weak because it is analytical, crit- 
ical, and self-conscious. It depends too much upon the sermon. It is too 
subjective. It cannot proceed without the presence of a congregation, 
toward which it is too much directed. 

In the last chapter the author deals with the social situ of worship. 
This value is a by-product, and not the main objective. He holds that we 
cannot know or appreciate people by the direct means of friendship, and 
that therefore we are always defeated in our practical ways of approach. 
But “if we think true thoughts about God, we shall think truer and more 
moving thoughts of other men.” Those who have been accustomed to 
conceive religion in terms of social idealism will find in this book a sharp 
challenge. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 

University oF CHICAGO 


World Misstonary Atlas. Containing a directory of missionary so- 
cieties, classified summaries of statistics, maps showing the 
location of mission stations throughout the world, a descrip- 
tive account of the principal mission lands, and comprehen- 
sive indexes. Edited by Harran P. Breaca, D.D., F.R.GS., 
and Cuarzss H. Fans, B.A., B.D. Maps by JoHN BARTHOL- 
oMEW, F.R.G.S., of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute. 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1925. 
Pp. 251. 

The world has long since become an economic unit. It is seeking 
some sort of formal organization of its common political interests. With 
the steady expansion of commerce and the peaceful penetration of popu- 
lations it is in a way to attain some sort cf cultural unity. It is this, 
rather than anything else, that lends interest to this most recent edition 
of the World Missionary Atlas. 
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The map is an index to the expa Ti of European and American 
culture. The mission stations are thickest out on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion. The schools, the colleges, hospitals, welfare agencies, and indepen- 
dent congregations occupy the larger centers of so-called mission lands. 
All together, they present a picture of the extent to which European civ- 
ilization has penetrated the rest of the world. 

The Introduction to the volume notes that there has been a “devel- 
oping complexity of missionary enterprise,” and at the same time an “ex- 
traordinary growth of union and co-operative movements,” all of which 
has contributed to the “increasing complexity of the institutional fabric 
of missions.” 

Another fact which may be regarded as an index of the direction 
which missionary enterprise is taking is the growing importance of the 
indigenous churches, which has brought about a “lessening of the rela- 
tive importance of the home base.” 

The volume contains, in addition to its statistics of missions, world 
maps showing the density of population, occupations, commercial devel- 
opment, and typical means of transportation of different regions of the 
world. 

Aside from any practical interest in missions, merely for the picture 
that it gives of the peoples and present-day cultural groups, the atlas is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge. 

Rosert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Post-War. Britain: A French Analysis. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
Translated from the French by H. H. Hemminc. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 314. $3.50. 

One thing which will recommend this book to the disinterested stu- 
dent is the fact that it was written by one who has based his analysis of - 
political changes upon a first-hand study of the recent economic situation 
in Great Britain and in the world with which Great Britain is more inti- 
mately bound up than is any other European country. 

One fact in regard to Britain’s foreign policy which is peculiarly dis- 
concerting to continental, or at least to the French, people, is the Eng- 
lishman’s gift for adapting himself to existing conditions. “Once the 
actual fighting had ceased, the British government appeared to cast off 
its war mentality like a garment, and tendencies forgotten since 1914 now 
began to reassert themselves.” 
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From the point of view of this study, the most important question 
for England after the world-war was the currency. England had been 
the clearing-house of the world. Bills of exchange drawn upon the bank 
of London had circulated all over the world to such an extent that they 
constituted an international currency. The first problem, then, was to 
restore the value in the world-market of the English pound. The effort to 
do this, the effects of this effort upon trade and industry, and, in turn, 
the effects of trade and industry on the financial situation and upon Great 
Britain’s position in the world today-——-this is the theme of the present 
volume. It is probably safe to say that in all that has been written on this 
subject since the close of the war, nothing else so lucid and so convincing 
has been published in English. 

í Rozert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Sociology and Education. By Arvin Goop. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1926. Pp. xxvii-+ 589. 

It is significant of the contents of this volume that it should bear two 
titles. The major theme is sociology; and as textbooks go, it is good soci- 
ology. Education is the minor theme; and, approached as it is from the 
sociological point of view, it is quite modern educational theory. But, in 
spite of intentions to that effect, it is not a treatise on either educational 
sociology or sociological education. The two things have not-really been 
amalgamated. The fifteen chapters on sociology are written simply as 
sociology, without apparent thought of education, except for a few para- 
graphs at the ends of several of the chapters. They could stand practically 
unchanged were the five educational chapters omitted. The educational 
sections apparently were written later than the purely sociological por- 
tions, and added thereto as a method of preparing an “educational soci- 
ology” for the purposes of teachers. Of course, teachers can profit from 
reading so carefully prepared a volume—the more pure sociology they 
can get the better for all concerned—vet the thing they primarily need 
in a volume on educational sociology is a presentation of education as a 
social process. That is not the theme of this volume at all. 

Education is here viewed and treated from two quite distinct points 
of view. One is that of the pure sociologist, without practical educational 
intention, who simply views educztion in the abstract as one of the many 
interrelated social phenomena. The other point of view is that of the 
teacher and administrator who are more and more called upon to adjust 
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educational objectives and processes to the actual social needs and situa- 
tions. The author has held mostly to this latter point of view, and has 
presented many excellent practical suggestions. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Why We Behave like Human Beings. By GEORGE A. Dorsey. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp. 512. 


This book, which has already become very popular, contains a vast 
deal of assembled information on the biological aspects of human behav- 
ior. Unfortunately, what might have been an intensely interesting, as 
well as a meaty, work is bothered by a style which can only be described 
as a St. Vitus dance of words, or as journalese on the rampage. This is a 
pity, for the author has an excellent knowledge of the subjects he treats 
of and is far from being the mountebank which he day-dreams himself 
into being. Never has science been more jazzily served up. One hopes 
that Mr. Dorsey’s contribution does not inaugurate a new era in scientific 

popularization. 

It is strange that an anika such as Mr. Dorsey is should be. 
so allured by the mysteries of endocrinology and the no-mysteries of 
Watsonian behaviorism as to leave himself no space for a treatment of 
the properly cultural stimuli to human behavior. Neither lights, liver, 
nor conditioned reflex arcs “explain,” in any humanly significant sense 
of the word, why given humans behave as they do. All that Mr. Dorsey | 
succeeds in “getting across” is to what extent we behave like mammalian 
organisms, while the profounder question of why’ we behave like Auman 
beings is scarcely referred to in his book. 

E. SAPR 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Social Consequences of Business Cycles. “Publications of the Pol- 

lak Foundation for Economic Research,” No. 7. By Maurice 

B. Hexter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xiv-+- 
206. $4.00. + 

The title of Dr. Hexter’s monograph is misleading in more than one 

respect. First, the “consequences” are not strictly social, but instead are 

“bio-social,” except divorce. Second, his whole thesis is that these “con- 
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sequences” are in reality forces which affect (ae courses of business cy- 
cles. His method is that of correlating, synchronously and with varying 
degrees of lead and lag, five series of “bio-social” statistics with two eco- 
nomic series. These data have been taken by months for the district of 
Boston for the period of 1903-16, a period far too short for effective utili- 
zation of the method. The “bio-social” series are birth-rates, stillbirth- 
rates, death-rates, marriages, and divorce libels; the economic series, 
wholesale prices and employment. 

Probably the most serious defect of the study, fork the standpoint 
of the reader, is the failure of the author to describe the method used to 
break up the several series into their component parts: (1) the secular 
trends, (2) seasonal variations, (3) cyclical fluctuations, and (4) the ef- 
fects of fortuitous influences. 

Dr. Hexter falls into the error common to most writers who have 
attempted to apply statistical methods to so-called “sociological” data. 
In order to explain his results he goes outside the data themselves for ex- 
planations, resorting to the subterfuge of introducing facts gathered 
through casual observation. Perhaps the weakest of all his explanations 
is to be found in his “state of mind” hypothesis of the origins of busi- 
ness cycles, found in the last chapter. This, however, represents the dif- 
ficulty in which one finds himself after he has made a statistical analysis 
of common-sense data. The only solution seems to lie in the direction of 
a more careful definition of concepts prior to the counting or measuring 
process. 

Ernest R. MowRER 

CHICAGO 


Influencing Human Behavior. By H. A. OVERSTREET. New York: 
The People’s Institute Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-296. 
$3.00. 

A class of educators, social workers, lawyers, and business people at 
the New School for Social Research asked Mr. Overstreet to tell them 
“how human behavior can actually be changed, in the light of the new 
knowledge gained through psychology.” He obliged, and the present 
book is his lectures, refined, ampliñed, and chastened by class discussion. 
The subtitle might be, “Three Hundred Pagés on How to Speak and 
Write Effectively, How to Mold Personality, and How to Control the 
Public.” Mr. Overstreet has achieved something of a triumph in the field 
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of popularization. His book is readable and shrewd. If the older genera- 
tion poured its wisdom upon the little ones beneath after his manner, no 
longer would “the little mugs move out from under the solemn jugs.” 

By studying everyday appeals he has invented a useful, if diffuse, 
list of wants, and several handy hints on vividness and attention. He 
has taken over the gospel according to Dewey, that the study of habit 
systems is the proper object of the social psychologist, and his applica- 
tions are novel and arresting. His idea of talking about “‘association- 

~ constants” when he wants a term for the continuing stimuli in a situa- 
tion is serviceable. In the chapter on public opinion he makes a specimen 
diagnosis of agricultural work habits as determinants of opinion, which 
leads one to hope that he will feel inclined to do this sort of thing ex- 
haustively for contemporary society. 
Harotp D. LasswELL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Economics of the Radio Industry. By Hiram L. Jome, PH.D. Chi- 
cago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. xvii-+332. 
$4.00. 

This work represents the type of institutional study which is becom- 
ing more and more common in economics and sociology. The author, ad- 
dressing himself to the general public, sets as his task the analysis of the 
problems involved in the attempted application of the economic princi- 
ples of marketing and finance and the legal concepts of property and 
copyright to the situations produced by the new means of communica- 
tion. The book, while thus demonstrating anew the close interrelation 
between the economic, legal, and other social phases of a given institu- 
tion, is at the same time an interesting testimony to the divergence of 
their fundamental points of view. The discussion is oriented about prob- 
lems of administration of, rather than the modifications of, social atti- 
tudes or group organization created by the new device of communication. 
His very brief consideration of the probable effect of the radio upon the 
dissemination of information is necessarily impressionistic and vague. 

The radio, according to our author, is still a luxury, and the indus- 
try is not yet sufficiently stable to render prediction confident. He haz- 
ards, however, the opinion that it will supplement, rather than replace, 
the existing means of communication and control: telephone, newspa- 
pers, school, and church. 


Jons H. MUELLER 
University or Missovurr 
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The History of Economic Progress in the United States. By WAL- 

> TER W. JENNINGS. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. 

8vo. Pp. xvi+819. $4.50. 

Generally speaking, there are three types of economic historians, 
and they bear some temporal relations to one another. The first type in- 
cludes those who treat a particular phase of economic development, such 
as financial history or tariff history. As soon as enough material has been 
collected dealing with various aspects of the economic life of a nation, 
another type of historian and of history appears: a systematic and com- 
prehensive work dealing not with one aspect, but with all aspects of the 
economic development of a nation. The third type of economic history 
belongs to the future. It is the economic history of mankind. Professor 
Jennings’ work is the second type. 

This book covers all periods, from the discovery of America down to 
the present time, and in each period, the growth of population, agricul- 
ture, manufacture, commerce, finance, the whole trend of commercial 
policy, and the evolution of labor problems. A selected bibliography and 
fifteen tables are appended. 

While the author is mainly interested in presenting to his readers 
concrete material, he does not hesitate at proper occasions to analyze the 
underlying forces which brought about the unusual economic develop- 
ment of the United States. The discussions of the effect of the cotton gin 
on southern agriculture, and of the Revolutionary War on manufacture, 
may be cited as examples. To students of sociology who are interested 
in knowing the background of many modern social problems this book is 
earnestly recommended. 

Caine Caao Wu 


The Present Economic Revolution in the United States. By T. N. 
Carver, Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. vili+-263. $2.50. 

_ Forces are now operating, especially in America, tending to bring 
about a radical change in the distribution of wealth. It is the thesis of 
this volume that this change will ultimately wipe out the distinction be- 
tween laborers and capitalists, blend economic classes, and bring about 
a “balanced economic system” in which we shall have approximate occu- 
pational equality and realize the “American ideal” of economic equality 
under liberty. f 

With the restriction of immigration the working classes are becom- 
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ing small capitalists, as shown by (1) increased savings-bank deposits; 
(2) the purchase of corporation shares; and (3) the growth of labor 
banks, reflecting not only an increase in labor’s financial power, but 
evincing also the change in policy from that of “fighting capital” to that 
of employing it for its own ends. This change in policy the author terms 
the “higher strategy of labor.” With the capitalist and laboring classes 
blended, and with class distinctions and feeling eradicated, the basis of 
the labor problem—as distinct from the wage problem—will disappear. 
In the last chapter, after indicating the wide use of the principle of 
balance, the author states that in the labor market we cannot be satisfied 
with any equilibrium which does not assure “practical equality of pros- 
perity among all classes and occupations.” Occupational equality means 
not equal individual incomes, but that one group performing a socially 
necessary task shall be as well paid as any other, when the work is ade- 
quately performed and after due allowance has been made for difference 
. in productivity, cost of training, risk borne, etc. All things considered, 
the manual trades will then be about as well paid as the professions. 
These views may sound utopian, but one cannot escape the fact that 
there is now going on in the United States, more rapidly than anywhere 
else in the world, the most radical change in the distribution of wealth 
and in the diffusion of prosperity that the world has ever seen. 


Norman E. HmeEs 
CORNELL COLLEGE, IOWA 


ad 


Statistical Analysis. By Epmunp E. Day. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. xxvii-+-459. 

Recent contributions to the literature of method of the social sci- 
ences have included several new textbooks in statistical method. The 
teviewer has not had the opportunity of careful examination of any of. 
the others for purposes of comparison with Professor Day’s Statistical 
Analysis, but, without reference to comparative merits, one can com- 
mend:this book as a useful one for the sociological student. It has been 
carefully planned with reference to the capacities of the college student 
with only a limited mathematical training. Infact, the book might be 
described as a manual of statistical method for the use of the student or 
worker who has not studied calculus. 

Among the notable features of this textbook are: the thoughtful 
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way in which the author has pointed out, in introductory chapters, the 
essential meaning and the limitations of the statistical method of in- 
quiry; the enlightening explanation of problems of graphic presentation 
and mathematical analysis in their relation to each other as different 
ways of attaining the same ends; and the intelligent discussion of classi- 
fication. There are appendixes dealing with the collection and tabulation 
of statistical data; other appendixes give tables of logarithms and va- 
riables used in statistical computations. 
Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Aged Clients of Boston Social Agencies. By a group of investiga- 
tors and social workers, Lucae Eaves, Director and Editor. 
Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 1925. 
Pp. 152. $1.25. i 

Speaking generally, there are two ways of attacking social problems. 
One involves a wave of emotion, followed by an unplanned venture into 
realms unknown. The other involves the pain of getting “the facts of 
the case.” Among those who appreciate the importance of preceding 
social programs by social research, there is a further division based on 
the varying techniques employed. One set of investigators collects statis- 
tics. Another set delves into the more elusive and baffling “foundations 
of personality.” 

The study of aged persons in Boston is statistical in character. It 
includes the analysis of some nine hundred case records of aged clients 
of social agencies and the results of interviews with over six hundred 
aged persons in a selected district of Boston. Both the procedure and the 
findings are similar to those of several state commissions on old-age pen- 
sions which have been so well summarized in Epstein’s Facing Old Age. 
While most cases of old-age “dependency” are attributed to such factors 
as low earnings, sickness, and lack of relatives who would “naturally” 
provide support, the authors recognize that it is necessary also to take 
some account of personality. Hence they mention, among other factors, 
shiftlessness, lack of foresight, undue extravagance, and intemperance, 
without any hint as to the possible sources of these “defects of character.” 

STUART À. QUEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Die Philosophie Der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 5 vols. 
Edited by Dr. Raymund ScamwrT. Leipzig: Verlag Felix 
Meiner. Vol. I (1923), pp. viiit+-243; Vol. IX (1923), pp. 
212; Vol. III (1922), pp. iv-+234; Vol. IV (1923), pp. WE 
250; Vol. V (1924), pp. 265. Each volume, Rm.t1o. 


Die Volkswirtschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited 
by Dr. FELIX MEINER. Leipzig: Verlag’ Felix Meiner, 1924. 
Pp. vii-+247. Rm.ro. 

The series of volumes from which the six here reviewed were selected 
constitute a useful addition to that body of reference works which has 
been in the past an outstanding product of German scholars and publish- 
ers. Each volume consists of seven or eight sketches, of twenty to sixty 
pages each, in each of which some well-known scholar has given a brief 
account of his own life and training and of his contribution to the litera- 
ture of his special field. 

The men who have contributed sketches of themselves and their work 
to this volume, Volkwirtschaftslehre der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellung, 
are Eduard Bernstein, Karl Diehl, Heinrich Herkner, Karl Kautsky, 
Robert Liefmann, Heinrich’Peach, and Julius Wolf. 

Among the contributors to the five-volume set, “Contemporary Phi- 
losophy,” the following names will particularly interest the sociologist: 
Paul Barth, Erich Becher, Hans Driesch, Paul Natorp, Karl Groos, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Hans Vaihinger, Wilhelm Jerusalem, Fritz Mauthner, August 
Messer, Ferdinand Tonnies, Benedetto Croce, and Count Hermann Key- 
serling. In most cases a selected bibliography is appended to the sketch, 
and each has, as the frontispiece, a portrait of the author. 

Firovo N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Social Control of Business. By JoHN Maurice CLARrx. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xviii+483. $4.00, 
Social Control of Business is not, like the author’s earlier book, The 
Economics of Overhead Cost, an original contribution to the theory of 
economic value. It is, as the title suggests, a survey of the processes and 
instruments by which “business” is subjected to a “control” which modi- 
fies the workings of the individual self-interest and competition which 
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were the fundamental postulates of the classical political economy. From 
the viewpoint of that older school cf thought, social control is seen as 
something externally imposed upon business activity, but Professor Clark 
shows that “individualistic” economic enterprise is limited and shaped 
by forces of group control throughout all the stages of its evolution. It 
is in just this respect that the book will be of interest to sociologists; that 
is, it offers evidence that custom, morals, codes of ethics, and law are fac- 
tors which have to be taken into account even in the analysis and ex- 
planation of strictly “economic” activities. 

As might be expected in a book which attempts to cover so wide a 
range of topics, the treatment is rather uneven. For his extended discus- 
sion of legal and governmental control the author has relied largely upon 
the earlier publications of Ely, Commons, and Dean Pound. The two 
chapters on informal controls are particularly interesting. The book was 
designed as a textbook, and seems to be quite well adapted for that pur- 
pose. 

Froyo N. Housz 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO l 


The Origin of the Next War: A Study in tke Tensions of the Mod- 
ern World. By Jonn Baxeress. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1926. Pp. 318. $2.50. 

In the field of international politics, as in other fields, the newspa- 
pers cannot fairly be asked to furnish both news and context. It is no 
less unfair to expect the newspaper reader to jurnish the context, unless 
he has had the advantages of a general education and a special set of 
guidebooks. Such a guidebook ought to name and explain the chief 
strains and stresses in the modern world. It ought to be as brief, read- 
able, and vivid as is consistent with an accurate and synthetic picture. It 
should be written in a judicious spirit by someone with more passion to 
diagnose than to exhort. 

Until Mr. Bakeless wrote the present volume, which he picturesquely 
names The Origin of the Next Wer, there was no worthy guidebook to 
the existing maze of international affairs. He has performed a unique, 
neglected, and admirable task, and it is to be hoped that he can be in- 
duced to revise the study from time to time, and that others can be 
inveigled.into preparing similar guides to national and local politics. He 
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explores the pressure of population, the danger spots in the Mediterra- 
nean, the drive for access to the sea, post-war irredentism, the Pacific, 
and certain other cognate topics. ` 
i Harorp D, LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Purpose the Variant of Theory. By Jutrus TEMPLE House. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 80. 

Professor House has written a valuable monograph for the historians 
of social theory. He has shown very clearly that the theories of the phi- 
losophers cannot be considered apart from their own experiences and the 
larger and more general influences of their times. In this respect his 
study is in reality an essay on the influence of the psycho-social environ- 
ment upon social theory, and it might well have been given some such 
title. Besides being an essay concerning the shaping power of environ- 
ment, this little monograph of eighty pages will also prove useful to the 
students of those British social theorists who are ordinarily most closely 
connected with the succession known as the Social Contract school and 
their critics, although Dr. House in no way sets out to write a history of 
the rise and decline of the doctrine of social contract. The men studied 
are Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and J. S. Mill. Pertinent sidelights on their 
lives are presented, and their theories are treated in the light of their 
aims. He has two chapters on changes in method and modification of 
categories which are valuable for comparative purposes. l 

L. L. BERNARD 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Social Struggles and Thought. By M. Brrr. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1925. Pp. 218. $2.00. ' 
M. Beer presents here the fourth volume in his general history of 
socialism and social struggles. It covers in general the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth. It is occupied chiefly with the 
- struggles in England and France, but also devotes some space to the 
reverberations of those struggles in Germany. In each case the writers 
and their theories are given a setting in the social changes and conflicts 
taking place. One of the most serviceable features of the book is the in- 
clusion of a number of writers who are not ordinarily mentioned in 
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studies of the social theory of the period. Sociologists will be interested 
in this summary of the general process of group conflict and the litera- 
ture which it engendered. 
WALTER B. Bonan 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Russia Today. The official report of the British trade-union dele- 
gation. New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. 284. 
$1.75. 

The delegation visited Russia in the closing months of 1924, four 
years after the previous visit of a similar delegation of partly different 
personnel. The report bears evidence of a sincere desire for accuracy. 
It contains a mass of details coverirg every phase of Russian life under 
the new economic policy. The total impression is a feeling of interest in 
a colossal experiment involving the life of a whole people. The numerous 
statistical tables and outline summaries do not prevent but rather help 
to make the account alive with the newness of Russian experience in the 
years since the war. Whether it tells the truth about Russia we do not 
know, but certainly one cannot presume to form an opinion, much less 
express one, on that mighty drama without a careful reading of this 
report. 

l WALTER B. BODENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Selective Immigration. By James J. Davis. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Scott-Mitchell Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 227. $1.90. 

This book is a plea for selective immigration. It bears upon its cover 
the legend, “ ‘Selective Immigraticn or None’ should be the motto of 
every American voter.” The plan proposed by the author, who is the 
Secretary of Labor, provides among other things for a special immigra- 
tion certificate to be issued after a hearing and an investigation by the 
Secretary of Labor, which would give preference, within the quota limits, 
to such kinds of labor as the country seems to need at any given time. 

The most interesting suggestion is that as a supplement .to the sys- 
tem of selective immigration there should be organized an “Uncle Sam’s 
Fraternity,” in which every alien in the country would be enrolled; the 
president of the United States to be the head of the fraternity. It would 
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be financed by an annual fee paid by the alien, with a provision that the 
fee would be remitted if the alien was unable to pay. Through this fra- 
ternity the alien would be provided “education in the language, customs, 
ideals, and standards of living of America.” i 

This book is interesting mainly as showing what a secretary of labor 
thinks about. 5 

fr RoserT E. PARK 
Untversiry o¥ CHICAGO 


Pleasure and Pain: A Theory of the Energic Foundation of 
Feeling. By PauL Bousrretp, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), late physician to the London Neurological Clinic 
(Ministry of Pensions), late demonstrator of morbid anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital, late M.O., American Women’s Hos- 
pital for Officers, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926, 
Pp. x+-114. i 

This interesting little treatise is an attempt to analyze into its ele- 
ments the intimate and paradoxical connections between pleasure and 
pain, love and hate. 

Pleasure and pain, as the author conceives the matter, are functions 
of tension, physiological and psychic. Pain is caused by tension; pleasure 
arises as a release of tension. Pleasure is conceived as contingent upon 
pain, and pain is primary. This relation is modified by the fact of imagi- 
nation, by which we anticipate the pleasure that a release of a tension will 
produce. This gives us those experiences in which the bitter and the 
sweet, pain and pleasure, are mingled. Hate and love, which attach to 
the objects which give pain and pleasure, are explained by the same for- 
mula. The analysis is made more precise by the use of diagrams by which 
it seems possible to reduce the’ whole matter to mathematical formulas. 

Rosert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Codes of Ethics: A Handbook. By Encar L. Hrermance. Bur- 
lington, Vermont: Free Press Printing Co., 1924. Pp. viii 
525. $4.00, postpaid. 

This volume, as its title indicates, is a handbook. Its purpose is “to 
facilitate the work of association officers in revising and drafting stand- 
ards.” It contains the printed codes of some 210 professions, trades, and 
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business associations. These represert the raw materials for the study of 
the ethics o: business. The volume is accompanied by a brief but inter- 
esting introduction, in which the nature of codes is defined, the conditions 
under which they arise described, and the distinction between the func- 
tions of a printed code, which is educational, and the unprinted code, 
which is enforced, is indicated but not discussed. Materials on the un- 
printed codes are the cases in which 2 code has been enforced by the pro- 
fession in which it exists. 
RoBErt E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Growing Up with a City. By Louise DE Koven Bowen. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viiit226, $2.50. 

Perhaps there is no other one. woman who has started more “move- 
ments” and clubs for the bringing up of a city than Citizeness Bowen, 
and none is better qualified to speak of the moral and physical changes 
that have taken place in Chicago, since most of them are reflected in her 
own history. From the hardships of early days to the copying of fashions 
from New York, down to the present day of women’s political opportu- 
nity and practice, the whole thing reads like a history of the modern 
woman’s contribution to social life and her co-operation with the elements 
that make for progress. Told with humor and insight, the story of one 
generation in Chicago makes us hopeful for the next. 

CLARA CAHILL PARK 
CHIcaGo 


t 


The Theories of Instinct: A Study in the History of Psychology. 
By E. C. Wam. New Haven: Yale Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-+ 
188. $2.50. 

Written by a philosopher, this book will interest philosophers more 
than sociologists or psychologists. It grew out of an interest in the vital- 
ism-mechanism problem. The author is preoccupied with instincts pri- 
marily because he believes that tke type of action involved “affords a 
capital opportunity for the study of the general question whether. nature 
as a whole is capable of a mechanistic interpretation.” 

Motivated thus, the book traces systematically, from the pre-Socra-~ 
tics through Darwin, such discussions of the mind-body problem as would 
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have been called instincts had there been instincts before modern times. 
A companion volume is promised to bring the account up to date. Social 
scientists in general will probably prefer to await the second volume, in 
which some constructive interpretation is promised. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Folk-Songs of Poland; Folk-Songs of Russia; Christmas and New 
Year Songs. Compiled by Florence Botsford. New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1922. Pp. 51, 39, and 55. $0.75 each. ` 

The Woman’s Press has begun the issue, in separate sections, of the 
Folk-Songs of Many Peoples, in a convenient, paper-covered edition. 
The Christmas and New Year Songs is, however, a compilation from Vol- 
umes I and I of the preceding. In addition to English translation and 
music, the original texts, for which no translation, no matter how faithful, 
is an adequate substitute, are given. The Russian songs, with their mel- 
ancholy tenderness, are in interesting contrast to those of their Slavic 
neighbors, breathing militancy and a vigorous gaiety. The Christmas 
songs include, from American folk-lore, one Indian and two Negro songs, 
as well as a carol from the mountaineers of Kentucky. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Bovupgr, COLORADO 


s 


The Decline of the West. By Oswap SpENGLER. Translated, with 
notes, by CHARLES Francis ATKINSON. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xviii+-443. $6.00. 
This is an authorized translation of Volume I of the second German 
edition of Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes. The first German edi- 
tion was reviewed by Professor Albion W. Small in an earlier number of 
this Journal. The second edition does not appear to include any im- 
portant restatement of the main argument. As ninety thousand copies of 
the first German edition were sold, American readers will appreciate the 
appearance of this painstaking translation. An interesting feature of this 
volume is the author’s attempt to state the difference between the his- 
torical and the natural-scientific methods of describing experienced real- 
ity. 
Froyo N. House 
Univessiry oF CHICAGO 
1 American Journal of Sociology, XXVI, 623. 
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Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology. By Nıxorar BUK- 
HARIN. New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. 318. 
$3.25. 

This book appeared in this country contemporaneously with the 
third edition of Lange’s History of Materialism. It is another page in 
the history of an old doctrine. Two dogmas lie at the basis of Bukharin’s 
argument: (1) materialism, and (2) economic determinism. After a 
brief statement of the first as a general point of view the rest of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of the second hypothesis as a formula for analy- 
sis, interpretation, and prediction of social phenomena. The thesis is that 
the productive forces determine the whole social structure, and the analy- 
sis does not depart from the fundamental ideas accredited to Marx. 

The author denominates his book a “system of sociology” because he 
conceives sociology to be an abstract science dealing with the general laws 
of history, as distinguished from history, whith is concerned with those 
phenomena which-can be dated and located. 

WALTER B. BoDENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Whither England. By Leon Trotsky. New York: International 
Publishers, 1925. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

One who accepts fully the orthodox socialist premises of economic 
determinism, the class struggle, the inevitable decline of capitalism, and 
the revolutionary rise of the working class may well predict the future of 
England (and, incidentally, of America toa) without being charged 
necessarily with conspiring to bring the results about. The spirited po- 
lemic of Trotsky, however, leaves no doubt cf his personal satisfaction 
that the universe is so ordered. The method is as certain as the result. 
The working class will unhorse its present misrepresentative guides like 
MacDonald, Webb, and Lansbury, gradually create leaders in its own 
class-conscious and violent image, and seize control of England in order 
to begin the process of creating a communistic society. 

WALTER B. BoDENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Divorce in America under State and Church. By WALKER GWYNNE, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 154. $2.00. 

As the general secretary of the Sanctity of Marriage Association, the 
author has prepared a plea for the “scriptural point of view,” rather than 
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a scientific treatise on divorce. To a student of the family, the section of 
the volume which is most valuable is chapter xiii, written by the Right 
Rev, A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont, dealing with the historical atti- 
tude of the church toward marriage. 

EARLE EDWARD Eupank 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Key of Faith. By MICHAEL O. GersHENSoN. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 156. 


This is a novel, and therefore interesting, discussion of religion, particu- 
larly the Hebrew religion. The genetic account of the Hebrew God is more dar- 
ing and naturalistic than any I have read which is also appreciative and intend- 
ed to be constructive. The Burning Bush is the proper symbol of God in the 
first stage. His nature is fire. Smoke streams out of his nostrils; the mountains 
melt before him; offerings are consumed on his altars. His character is firelike: 
impulsive, change4ble, forgetful, furious. God is omnipotent over inanimate 
nature, but not over man. With him He struggles, experiments, cajoles, and 
bargains. At last a covenant is formed in which God says: “Obey me in your 
spirit, and I will bestow on you prosperity for your body; I will not if you dis- 
obey.” To enforce this covenant God has in his hand four dreadful plagues: 
the sword, hunger, wild beasts, and pestilence. Righteousness means living in 
accordance with the divine will and renouncing the human will. The God of 
the Old Testament is the symbol of the world, personified and anthropomor- 
phized. The great prophets give a moral interpretation to man’s relation to 
God. God requires justice, honesty, charity, and mercy for the debtor. God’s 
will is the will of the tribe, of the cosmos, and man must forego the personal 
will. The fear of God is a guide like the compass at sea. The world’s life is 
an endless aspiration, a sadness, and a suffering. The world is sick at its very 
heart—i.e., in man; therefore God’s way through history is a way of suffering; 
and God asks so little, only the will of man willingly surrendered. 


The Foreign Student in America. Edited by W. REGINALD WHEELER, 
Henry H Krnc, and ALEXANDER B. Davipson. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, Publication Department, National Council Y.M.C.A., 


1925. Pp. xxxiv-+339. 
This is a dull book upon an important and interesting subject. This is due 
in part, no doubt, to the method by which the “survey” was made. It was the 
, familiar one of formulating a series of question-begging inquiries and recording 
the replies, as far as possible, in statistics. It shows, among other things, that 
there are some 6,988 students in the United States, from 105 foreign countries. 
Of this number 1,467 are from China and 708 from Japan. For the rest, the 
volume indicates a commendable interest on the part of universities and the 
teligious organizations for the welfare of this large student body, but offers 
very little evidence of success. 
The volume contains an interesting history of student migrations, in which 
the fact is pointed out that the earliest universities, like that of Bologna, 
founded in the last quarter of the twelfth century, were in fact little more 
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than organizations of foreign students banded together for mutual protection 
and aid. j 


Slavonic Nations of Yesterday and Today. By Muivory S. STANOYEVICH. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. xlvi. $2.40. 


_ This is one of a series of handbooks dealing with current problems. It 
consists of sixty-five selections from current European and American maga- 
zines, some of them quite inaccessible to the average reader. Of these sixty-five 
selections, twenty-six are concerned with Russia; nine with Poland; seven with 
Czechoslovakia; seven with Yugoslavia, and six with Bulgaria. Among the 
writers whose articles are quoted are T. G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Nikolay Lenin, Bertrand Russell, Joseph Conrad, Herbert Hoover, and 
Ignace Paderewski. The theme of the volume is the emancipation of the Slavic 
peoples. The most important statement in the book is to the effect that the 
birth-rate among the Slavs is much greater than among the Germans and the 
Latins, so that soon the Slavs will be twice as numerous as the other European 
nations. There is an extensive bibliography. 


Free-Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hopson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 288. $4.00. 


This discussion by the distinguished British economist deals with the ques- 
tion of “special interests” interfering with the individual from within and from 
without, as he seeks to discover “disinterested” explanations of social behavior. 
After a survey of the literature dealing with economic, political, and ethical 
questions, the author reaches the conclusion that there is a crying need for 
social science as distinguished from special pleading in behalf of personal and 
class-conscious purposes. 


Chinese Political Philosophy. By Wr11am S. A. Pott. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xit+-r110. $2.00. 


The relations between the Occident and the Orient are aggravated and 
confused by historic differences; by differences, in other words, of tradition 
and of culture. It is, in the words of the author, “just these cultural questions 
growing out of remote historical differences that are provoking the economic, 
social, and political questions of the present—in short, generating the entire 
so-called problem.” The purpose of this little volume is to clear up these fun- 
damental differences of point of view and to bring two widely separated worlds 
into one universe of discourse. This is a great and an important task, and one 
not likely to be achieved by a single writer in a volume of one hundred pages. 
On the other hand, no one who has read Professor Pott’s little book is likely to 
lay it down without the conviction that the distances which have so long sepa- 
rated the Occident and the Orient have been measurably diminished by the 
publication of this volume. 


The Yiddish Press: An Americanizsing Agency. By MORDECAI SOLTES, 
Ph.D. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
Pp. 242. $2.50, 


This is a poor little book, written in true academic style, in which an effort 
- is made to tell the fascinating story of the Yiddish newspaper in America in 
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terms of formal analysis and statistics of contents. The worst of such a book 
is that it will tend to destroy interest in an important and fruitful subject for 
investigation. It is when statistics come to be a substitute for imagination and 
intelligence that they fail. This book is interesting mainly because it is a con- 
spicuous illustration of this failure. 


Witchcraft and the Black Art. A book dealing with the psychology and 
folk-lore of the witches. By J. W. Wickwar. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co., 1926. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


. This little volume is an introduction to the study of an ancient, but by no 
means extinct, art. Recent investigations have thrown new light, not only upon 
the history of witchcraft as it once existed in Europe and America, but also 
upon what is quite as important; the nature of the thing itself. This volume 
is not a treatise on the subject, but a popular statement of the facts based on 
these more recent investigations. 


Allgemeine Organisationslehre Tektologie. By A. Bocpanow. Vol. I. 
Berlin: Organisation Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. (S. Hirzel), 1926. 


Pp. 213. 

This is an attempt by a professor at the University of Moscow, who is, ap- 
parently at least, a supporter of the new régime in Russia, to formulate a 
theory of organization in general, a theory which shall be valid equally for the 
description and explanation of a piece of machinery and of a human group. He 
makes certain interesting suggestions of a metaphysical sort; in general, how- 
ever, the book does not constitute a significant contribution to science. 


The Social Organism and its Natural Laws. By Henry Rawie. Balti- 
more: Published for the author by the Williams & Wilkins Co., 


1926. Pp. 327. 

This is one more attempt to explain all the problems of the social order in 
terms gf the instability of the currency. The book affords no internal evidence 
that its duthor has read anything that anyone else has written on the topic. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Fifty-second an- 
nual session, held in Denver, Colorado, June 10-17, 1925. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. vii+733. $3.00. 

Probably all the leading academic sociologists would agree that general 
and theoretic sociology has been built up as much through the contributions of 
those thoughtful social workers who have struggled to deal more and more 
intelligently with their problems. One of the most valuable printed sources 
from which sociologists may draw such contributions is that provided by the 
annual volumes of Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. 
The proceedings of the meeting at Denver in 1925 are no exception to this rule. 
The papers presented in the nine division meetings afford a convenient tenta- 
tive classification of the material. Representative and interesting papers are 
those of Miss Van Waters, contributed to the division meetings on children 
and on professional standards and education; those of Professor Gillin, pre- 
sented in the divisions on delinquents and correction and on popular presenta- 
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tion of public social work; Arthur Evans Wood’s paper on “Cultural Values in 
the Social Service Curriculum,” preseated also in the division meeting on pro- 
fessional standards and education; Dr. Adolf Meyers’ paper presented in the 
division meeting on mental hygiene; and Mr. Bruno’s paper on “Family Social 
Work,” presented in the division meeting on the family. 


Mongrel Virginians. By ARTHUR H. Estaproox AND Ivan E. McDov- 
GLE. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 205. 
$3.00. 


This is a somewhat detailed account of the family tree and personal traits 
of a group of 650 individuals who are descended from some half-dozen white, 
Indian, and Negro ancestors. Other persons have married into the group, but 
there has been much inbreeding. The greater number of the known members 
of the group living at the time of the investigation inhabited a restricted area 
in the mountains of Virginia. It is rather strongly implied in the text that the 
principal cause of the mental and moral degeneracy which nearly all the mem- 
bers of this group display is their mixed ancestry, but it appears that the facts 
cited could be explained equally well in terms of a possibly inferior heredity 
and a continued social isolation. 


The American Yearbook for 1925. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart 


AND Wintiam M. Scuuyter. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1926. Pp. xxxv-+1158. $7.50. f 

Social scientists are generally familiar with the American Yearbook as a 
useful and authoritative source of information concerning recent events. It 
may be, however, that not all are aware of the-utility of the summaries of prog- 
ress in the various special sciences and other academic fields which are pub- 
lished in these volumes. One can obtain from this source very useful informa- 
_ tion regarding recent developments and publications in fields other than his 

own. í 


Governmental Methods of Adjusting Labor Disputes. By Tinc Tsz Ko. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Vol. CXXII, No. 2; Whole No. 271. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926. Pp. 221. 

A competent formal summary and classification of the methods used by 
governmental functionaries in adjusting labor disputes in the United States, 


Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. Adds little to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, but will be useful as a compact, up-to-date reference volume. 


Soziologische Lesestiicke. Edited by FRANZ OPPENHEIMER AND GOTT- 
FRIED SALOMON, with introductions by GOTTFRIED SALOMON. Karls- 
ruhe, Germany: Verlag G. Braun, 1926. Pp. 214, 217. 

The first two of a series of three or more projected small volumes of 

“Readings i in Sociology” for the use of German university students. The Amer- 


ican sociologist can glean from these little books an exzellent idea of the gen- 
eral state of sociological thought in Germany at the present time. Selections 
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from English and French authors are, however, also included, and Volume III 
is to include selections from the writings of Small and Giddings. 


. Sociology: An Introduction to Biosoctological Thought. By JAN DusEx. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: published by the author, 1926. Pp. 355. 
This is a textbook printed in the Czech language. The author, who is a 

disciple of René Worms, bases his treatment of sociological theory on two 

fundamental postulates: (1) the Comtean principle that sociology must be 
founded on biology, the science which precedes it in the Comtean hierarchy, 
and (2) the principle of psychophysical and philosophical monism. 


Economics: Principles and Problems. By Lionet D. Epre. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+799. $5.00. 


A college textbook for the fundamental course in economics. As such, its 
most interesting feature is the reassertion of the neo-classical “marginal” inter- 
pretation of value. The author has sought to relate this theory to recent psy- 
chological and sociological findings. 


Soctal and Economic Standards of Living. By THeresa S. McManon. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. .Pp. vi-+-420. 


This is a textbook designed for use in undergraduate classes. The author 
points out the various implications which the term “standards of living” has in 
the different connections in which it is used. , 


A 


a 
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Negro Segregation Comes Nort#i—As the Negro population grows it is inev- 
itable that the districts in which they formerly lived cannot house them. They will 
- move into districts where they can find better conditions than exist in‘ the restricted 
areas, Attempts at segregation of the Negro include ordinances, private agreements 
among property-holders, intimidation, and violence.—Walter White, Nation, CXXI 
(October 21, 1925), 458—6560. (IV, 2; V, 2.3 PLE.M. 


Bolshevising the American Negro,—The only real danger of the American 
Negro’s becoming bolshevized lies in unfair economic and social practices. The way 
to make him a better and safer element of our population is to conduct an intelligent 
offensive against these real domestic menaces—Independent, CXV (December 5, 
1925), 631. (IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


What Is Race Prejudice ?—Prejudice is toa large degree independent | of con- 
trol. It differs from superstition in that prejudice is essentially volitional in char- 
acter, while, superstition is predominantly intellectual. Prejudice is dynamic, chang- 
ing as appetites and wishes change. Race prejudice differs from prejudice generally 
in that if the prejudice is directed against racial traits the individual or group cannot 
escape from the situation by becoming assimilated into a new group—Erle Fiske 
es Journal of Applied Sociology, X CNovember—December, 1925), 13540. C os 
2; VO, 3, 4.) 


The Oriental Invasion.—The active causes of racial antagonism must be sought 
in the ecological organization of the two races. This involves the sustenance rela- 
tions of competition, parasitism, and mutualism, and the place relations of geographi 
cal distribution and social position. The Chinese have withdrawn from most’of the 
competitive occupations and remain isolated in the poorer districts, whereas the 
Japanese have entered into competitive sustenance relations with the whites, and 
with regard to place relations have assumed a development which is provocative of 
irritation —R. D. McKenzie, Journal pf Applied Sociology, X (November—Decem- 
ber, 1925), 120-30. (IV, 2; TU, 4.) P.E.M. 


La mobilisation de l’Asia (The Mobilization of Asia).—Leninism, for the Bol- 
shevist, means the transformation of primitive Scythes into citizens of the first rank, 
and also the Europeanization of Asia. To the lost proletariat, the pseudo-European 
term “communism” serves to identify Leninism with civilization, and the Interna- 
tional with progress. To the more conservative Russians it serves to spread the con- 
ception that Russia is the victim of an occidental plague, Thus Zinovief, by his 
propaganda, has rooted fatal errors in his adversaries as well as in his partisans. Tf 
Russia alone is affected by the idea of communism, it is because Russia is Eurasian, . 
i.e., European in matters of machines, rifles, shops, ships, and engineers, but Asian 
in spirit. It can mobilize to its support those people Asian in spirit and traditions, 
‘but it will never find fertile soil for growth in Europe. This does not mean, however, 
that its presence in Asia will not greatly affect, and perhaps eventually destroy, 
Europe.—Serge de Chessin, Revue des Deux Mondes (February, 1926). arab 


The Meaning of the National System.—When the national system was intro- 
duced into Germany it had only about thirty millions of people. The country was 
largely rural, with hardly any manufacturing towns at all. At that time England was 
far in advance of other countries. List atcempted to establish the national system in 
Germany in order to promote factories and trade. The free trade which England en- 
joyed troubled Germany greatly. Germany then decided to exchange her agricul- 
tural produce for England’s manufactured products. More and more she followed 
the ways of England. List maintained that before long Germany could compete with 
any country in the world. The program of 1841 was a history in itself. List said: 
“A nation is stronger and richer the more they manufacture.” Today Germany is 
settled, the government is altered, and the political system is more strictly conducted. 
—Heinrich Dietzel, Kieler Vorträge von Dr. Bernhard Harms (Jena, 1925), Nes? 


aot 
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: V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Hospitals.—A survey was rahe of the rural hospitals of the United 
States. It provides data concerning the origin of rural hospitals, legislation for 
county hospitals, hospital economic problems, diminishing supply of country doctors, 
relief, through rural hospitals, of the country-doctor shortage, further needs for hos- 
pitals, —US. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’: Bulletin No. 1485, Washington, 
D.C. (March, 1926). (V, 1; VII, 3.) P. T.D. 


L'association integral de culture (The Integral Association of Culture.)—Of all 
the associations of farm production, the most interesting is that known as the co~ 
operative association of culture. It is the smallest and least of the associations. The 
other associations are those which are composed of people M who produce the products ` 
and those who convert the products into merchandise. urely co-operative 
associations and often are made up of family groups. Lie war mar had a great deal of 
influence in causing these people to see the value of co-operative associations, espe- 
cially in the rebuilding of the devastated regions. In Italy the co-operative associa- 
tions of workers are numerous and successful. After the value of these co-operative 
associations of culture have been more successfully worked out they will no doubt 
be definitely established in France.—C. Gide, Revue International de Sodologie, 
133d year (July-August, 1925), 353-64. (V, 3; VI x1.) P.T. D 


. Australian Population: Its Nature and Growth—With fair records of white 
population growth from the first settlement on, Australia has had her greatest de- 
velopment in the sixty-four years following the gold rush, her aborigines have been 
losing ground, she shares with New Zealand and Canada leadership im relative popu- 
lation growth, and has a population “almost wholly of European race” and largely 
native born. The first two decades of this century show a decline in direct appro- 
priation, pastoral, agricultural, and domestic pursuits, and a relative increase in 
manufactures, transportation, commerce, and the professions. In thirty-five and 
one-half years the expectancy of life for men increased twelve years, and that for 
women, twelve and one-half years——C. H. Wickens, The Economic Record, Journal 
of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, I (November, 1925), a 


(V, 4.) 


What Is Social Geography ?—Social Geography deals with all the various hu- 
man and social activities from the geographic standpoint, that is, from the point of 
view of their relations to their natural environment. Social geography is divided 
into ethnic, economic, political, military, and historic geography, ethnic geography 
being divided into racial, linguistic, and religious geography. Each of these divisions 
has to do with the geographical aspects of human activities considered in some one 
of the social sciences. Social geography is not only an effective gateway to the social 
sciences, but is itself a social science-——C. C. Huntington, Journal of Geography, 
XXV (March, 1926), 90-96. (V, 4; X, 5.) P.T.D 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Progress of the Welfare Council. —The Welfare Council was organized to 
co-ordinate the activities of the fifteen hundred social agencies in New York City. 
It is attempting to improve the factual basis for community planning, the team 
work among social agencies, the standards of social work, and the public apprecia- 
tion and support of these activities. Studies have been made of the classification of 
social agencies, of the information services that direct persons in need of aid to the 
proper organization, and of the social research that has been conducted in the a: — 
Wiliam Hodson, Executive Director. (VI, 6.) E.R.R 


VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Existe-t-il un niveau normal du change? (Is There a Normal Exchange 
Ratio?).—As long as there are no abnormal fluctuations in the price levels between 
two countries, their exchange rate will also remain normal. In a period when the 
currency is made up of non-convertible banknotes there is nothing inherent in the 
monetary circulations of the countries which will result in a normal exchange ratio. 
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Nor can a normal exchange ratio be based on the purchasing power parities of the 
currencies of two countries. Other sugg>sted bases for normal exchange ratios, such 
as balance of payments or the conditiom of the budget, are also inadequate explana- 
tions. Neither will a composite of these different suggestions suffice. There is, then, 
no normal exchange ratio. But there is an actual, though variable, exchange level 
which is affected only by historical causes. For certain countries, however, there is 
a normal limit to the improvement in tLe exchange rate-——Revue Economique Inter- 
nationale (December, 1925), 423-50. (VI, 1.) : M. H.L. 


The Social Value of Community Reading.—Local reading is of no great social 
value, Only a small portion of the people in a sommunity do much reading, and 
those who do, neglect the better forma of literature. Reading becomes an escape 
mechanism from social conditions and sarroundings, with no interest in their modif- 
cation or improvement.—Horace H. Deniels, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (No- 
vember—December, 1925), 141-54. (VL, 2; VI, 7.) P. E.M. 


Bending Russian Youth to Athe5m.—Red baptisms and marriages are being 
substituted for church baptisms and marriages. The Organization of Pioneers leads 
children from six to eighteen years of age into etheism and prepares them for the 
Komsomol. The Komsomol admits orly people of proletarian or peasant descent 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Every Komsomol must be an atheist. 
—Louis Fischer, Independent, CXV (Lecember 12, 1925), 672-74. (VII, 2; VI, 7.) 

P.E.M. 


Religion Becomes News.—During the past fifty years there has been a steady 
decline of religious life throughout Amerira, purctuated at intervals by revivals of 
decreasing force. Religion began to be news about two years ago, resulting in a re- 
newed interest in religion which increases the likelihood of the present conflict being 
resolved —Charles W. Wood, Nation, CX XI (August 19, 1925), 204-6. (VU, 2.) 

P.E. M. 


L'opinion publique et la paix (>ublic Opinion and Peace).—Public opinion 
must be trained and stabilized before + will serve as an adequate basis for political 
action. In its present state, public opirion is unanimous in its desire for peace as an 
end. But it is still uncertain as to whit means it may use, and as to its chances of 
success. Governments cannot escape war except by sacrificing a portion of their 
sovereignty to an international power which may force them to adjudicate peace- 
fully their differences. An effective public opinion, such as is needed to accomplish 
this end, can be built up only by the Dainful strivings of an intelligent and devoted 
minority—Jean de La Harpe, Le Christianisme Social, VIII (December, 1925), 
1205-24. (VII, 3.) M. H.L. 


What Is Social Progreas?—No œe has succeeded in demonstrating that social 
progress, or societal betterment, takes lace as a fact. Our conception of social prog- 
ress must contain the three ideas of aa increasirg utilization, equitable distribution, 
and adequate appreciation of the good of life, and that may be counted good which 
contributes to any or all of these enGS.—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, X (November—December, 1925), rog-19. (VU, 4; X, 3.) PLE. M. 


“Movies” and Morals.—The romantic portrayal of lawlesmess and scenes sug- 
gestive of false notions of life and conduct tend <o corrupt moral standards and may 
be a factor in delinquency. The American-made films which predominate in the 
Dominions often savor of anti-Britsh sentiment, and the portrayal of modern 
American life creates false impressions of Englend. The cinema has become an in- 
tegral part of the lives of millions of English people, but it is questionable whether 
it has added anything valuable to our civilization—Carleton Kemp Allen, Quarterly 
Review, CCVL (October, 1925), 313-20. (VII, +.) P.E.M. 


Vom “Sinn” der sozialen Bewegimg (The Meaning of Social Movements).— 
By social movement is meant the totelity of the efforts through which an oppressed 
social group undertakes to improve ics position. Historical science must first reveal 
to us the concrete and unique sequence of events constituting a social movement be- 
fore sociological science can, by mears of comparison, arrive at an “ideal type” of 


` 
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social movement embodying the elements common to the whole class of phenomena. 
Social movements and progress: The motives actuating social movements, the stages 
through which they pass, and the goals they hope to attain are determined by the 
dominant values of the culture and the character of the social organization of the 
time and place in question. In our own society social movements are profoundly 
influenced by the conflict of classes. A modern development in social change is the 
notion of progress, involving conscious recognition of a goal which lies in the future. 
This goal, however, is only relatively fixed. Success in one effort leads to the positing 
of more remote ends, in the attainment of which past achievements serve merely as 
points of departure Alfred Meusel, KGiner Vierteljchrshefte für Soziologie, V > 
(1925), 13-34. (VI, 4; IV, 1.) L.W. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


How the Law Saves the Criminal—In attempting to protect the innocent 

- against injustice, legal loopholes, incredible in number and in kind, have been cre- 

ated, The reversal of cases on the basis of technicality and form, the methods of 

selecting a jury, the plea of insanity or mental defect, and easy bail protect the 

Grin Lawrence Veiller, World’s Work, LI (January, 1926), 310-20. aE Ij 
5.) 


The Cop Will Get You.—An advertising campaign in New York City was 
started to offset the false glamor of heroism which has been woven about the work 
of criminals, to increase the criminal’s fear of punishment, to create in the public 
mind a better appreciation of the work of the police, and to increase the morale of 
the police force——Frank Dorrance Hopley, Independent, CXV (September 12, 
1925), 292. (VIL, 1; IX, 3.) P.E.M. 


Le mouvement de la population (The Movement of Population).—The study 
of the movement of population in the region of the central plateau of France be- 
tween the years 1821 and 1920 brings out interesting facts. The average death-rate in 
periods is consistent and varies only when definite short periods are established. The 
number of marriages in this period was on the decrease until after the war, when 
there was a very decided increase per 10,000 inhabitants. In this period the num- 
ber of births seems to be on the decrease. The divorce law of July 27, 1884, greatly, 
affected divorces for a number of years; after the war they slowly increased and’ 
reached a comparatively high proportion; however, not as high as the average of 
France. In the last few years there has been a noticeable decrease in divorces,— 
M. G. Callon, Le Musée Social, XXXIII (February, 1926), 33-45. (VIG, a: Tg 


Report of a Mental Health Survey of Staten Island.—This survey was under- 
taken to determine the extent of mental health needs in the Borough of Richmond. 
Not only has a study been made of the mental problems that actually exist in the 
Borough, but an attempt has been made to determine, through a study of existing 
clinical facilities, the methods best suited to remedy the conditions found. Studies 
were made in the Richmond County Jail, in the children’s court, of children of pre- 
school age and of public-school children in relation to inteligence levels found, 
mental conditions found, and physical conditions found-—-The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (January-April, 1924), 1-100. (VIII, 3.) P.T.D. > 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Questionnaire Method—The questionnaire method of research is most 
efficient when the material sought is objective, or subjective matters after they have 
been made objective. This method cannot disclose attitudes accurately because it 
makes “sympathetic introspection” impossible, creates uncertainties as to meaning, 
and presents a temptation to answer questions for the resulting effect. The questions 
encourage formal answers and may arouse antagonisms and inhibitions-—Harold E. 
Perry, Journal of Applied Sociology, X. (November—December, 1925), 13°38. oe 
3, 2,1.) P.E 

The Social Technique of Conferences,—The purposes of the conference Y the 
thought-background of those who are going to participate should be determined 
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beforehand. In general some consideration should be given to the danger spots in our 
civilization and concrete problems should be presented for discussion. An appraisal 
of the conference should afterward be made by use of questionnaires.—Jerome 
Davis, Journal of Applied Sociology, X. (November—December, 1925), 103-8. oe .) 


Problems of a Scientific Investigator—Today more money and time are being 
spent on scientific research than ever before. Work is being done in almost all 
of the scientific fields; the great obstacle to really successful research is that the 
salaries are inadequate. to meet the needs of comfortable living today and the funds 
are insufficient to carry projects to a successful conclusion. In order to secure greater 
efficiency in operation and a far larger degree of successful results we must have 
complete devotion to the problem in hand, an ethical attitude toward the work of 
other investigators, constructive and manly criticism of results, adequate funds to 
provide equipment to prosecute the task in hand, sufficient time to reach stable 
conclusions, living salaries for workers, a central organization to aid investigations 
and correlate results, and a definite comprehensive policy—-Byron Cummings, Sci- 
ence, LXII (March 26, 1926), 321-24. (IX, 4.) P.T.D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Max Webers Soziologie—Max Weber’s last work, although called Economy 
and Society, is really a “System of Sociology.” Its development shows how the work 
has been influenced by the fact that, in the progress of German scientific develop- 
ment, sociology has gradually grown out of political economy. Wherever he finds a 
social institution he questions whether there has been an economic motive at the 
basis, and how, in turn, it has reflected upon economic life. Part I presents “Eco- 
nomics and Social Regulations.” Here are set forth the fundamental sociological and 
economic abstractions. Part II, developing types of association, and Part III, inter- 
ested in “types of authority,” give concrete form to the abstractions presented in the 
first part. His definitions are systematic and nominalistic. He is interested in what 
a thing is named rather than in what it is. Verbal rather than substantive ideas are 
his chief considerations. For him society is association. Social relations arise through 
“chance.” The state arises when there is a monopoly of the legalized use of force.— 
Otto Hintze, Schmollers Jakrbuch, L (Jahrgang 1926), 1 Heft, 83-97. (X, DA " 


Leopold von Wieses Beziehungaslehre.—Von Wiese’s last work is characteristic 
of that done by German sociologists of the last century in its emphasis upon sys- 
tematic performance, At the beginning of his system stands the individual (der 
Mensch). The three fundamental categories are relation, social process, and struc- 
ture. Social relations develop between interacting persons, Out of the process of 
change arises the structure of the relation. His system culminates in a tabulation of 
human relations. The source of the table of five hundred ideas is general colloquial 
language. His method is mathematical. Von Wiese, like Vierkandt, wishes to build 
up sociology as a comprehensive structural science with inclusive theories of relations 
of an abstract formal type. Their works are complementary to each other, Vier- 
kandt’s being synthetic, while Von Wiese’s is analytical—-_Dr. Max Rumpf, Schmol- 
lers Jahrbuch, XLIX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 193-209. (X, 1.) A.D. 


Einteilung der Soziologie.—Sociology may be divided into general sociology, 
social psychology, and special sociology. General sociology is a study of human asso- 
ciation including all combinations of persons in time and place. Social biology and 
social psychology are techniques for investigating the nature of human association. 
They are subordinate to general sociology, and must be carefully differentiated from 
special sociology. Social psychology is the complement of social biology. It views all 
objects of the biological view subjectively. Special sociology consists of (1) pure 
sociology based upon a constructive methodology, (2) experimental sociology, which 
uses deductive method, (3) empirical sociology, which is inductive. Pure sociology 
studies the fundamental ideas of community and society; the theory of association; 
the theory of social norme of order, justice, and morality; the theory of social val- 
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ues; the theory of social relationships. Experimental sociology is co1 
economic, politica], and psychological relationships. Empirical sociology 
and compare social phenomena and study social-biological and social-) 
materials as well—Ferdinand Tonnies, Zeitschrift sir die gesamte Staats 
LXXIX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 1-16. (X, 2.) 


Die Bedeutung der Kategorien Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft fiir 
wissenschaften (The Significance of the Categories Community and So 
Psychological Sciences).—W. Dilthey, the last great exponent of the G 
schaften, was rot clear in his conception of sociology. On the one hand 
it as a “science of the social life of man which includes law, custom, a 
Rejecting this notion as he found it in Comte, Spencer, Schäffe, and ] 
was inclined to follow Simmel, whose purely “formal” investigation 
sympathetically. On the other hand, in conscious disagreement with Sin 
felt unable to reduce the basic interacting forces in human relationshi 
psychological elements, but ascribed an equal importance to spatial a 
communities. Method of Sociology: No science can possibly mainta: 
accepts dictation as to what is to be its subject matter. Biology and psy 
stantly fall back upon other sciences. One cannot know in advance + 
course of scientific research, the path may lead from one’s point of de 
that is required—and sociologists have made this their practice—is to 
subject matter and refine one’s method in order not to collide with othe 
sciences. To say one is seeking forms only, as Simmel does, is to fall : 
dualism and to prejudice one’s investigation from the outset, for one : 
deal with content. Ténnies’ System: Tonnies’ system of sociology is ` 
categories community and society, which, while arrived at inductively, 
mentation is impossible, are thoroughly grounded in a wealth of con 
ential data. By community he means the natural (ecological) relations! 
by society, the artefactual and rational relationships. Through these co 
life, including the realm of law, economics, religion, and morals, is mad 
oo Dunkmann, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V (1925), 3! 

V, 3.) 


The Present Outlook in Social Philosohy.—There has been a ç 
valuable work done in the department of social philosophy in recent 
though much of it has been of a controversial character, it seems possib: 
some leading conceptions about which there is not now very much 
opinion and which may be taken as furnishing a firm hasis for future - 
of the older conceptions—such as the divine right of kings, the social « 
the unqualified emphasis on either liberty or equality—either have pass 
plete oblivion or are maintained in forms so greatly modified as to be I 
nizable. Some others are perhaps just on the point of disappearing; but : 
conceptions and special problems in which they are involved may be s 
still retaining a certain degree of vitality. Such are: the conceptio! 
unity, the group mind, the general will, the common good, co-operal 
creation, leadership, the place of imitation, the threefold commonwealth, 
of sovereignty, problems of the family, and the problem of internatic 
J. S. Mackenzie, Reprint from the January number of the Journal of. 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1926). (X, 3.) 


Das Problem der rationalisierten Industriearbeit in sozialpsy 
Betrachtung.—A wide circle in Germany has become interested in exper 
chology since the war. Willy Hellpach holds that all critical economic : 
of a social-psychological nature. Gerhardt has analyzed industrial worl 
ous phases, distinguishing between technical and economic personal deg 
applying Adler’s individual psychology to the problem of dependence a 
trial workers. He considers professional ethical education as the chi 
psychically alleviating all dependence-tensions. Hugo Borst, however, p 
compensations for the dependence-consciousness, and takes an optimistic 
present situation in which the worker not only is able to satisfy his m 
time to attain a higher cultural level —Waldemar Zimmermann, Schmolle 
XLIX (Jahrgang 1925), 3 Heft, 107-19. (X, 4.) 
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Nor can a normal exchange ratio be based on the purchasing power parities of the 
currencies of two countries. Other suggested bases for normal exchange ratios, such 
as balance of payments or the condition oi the budget, are also inadequate explana- 
Hons. Neither will a composite of these different suggestions suffice. There is, then, 
no normal exchange ratio. But there is an actual, though variable, exchange level 
which is affected only by historical causes. For certain countries, however, there is 
a normal limit to the improvement in the exchange rate-—Revue Economique Inter- 
nationale (December, 1925), 423-50. (VIL, 1.) Í M. H.L. 


The Social Value of Community Reading.—Local reading is of no great social 
value. Only a small portion of the people in a community do much reading, and 
those who do, neglect the better forms of literature. Reading becomes an escape 
mechanism from social conditions and surroundings, with no interest in their modifi- 
cation or improvemment—Horace H. Daniels, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (No- 
vember—December, 1925), 141-54. (VII, 2; VI, 7.) P.E.M. 


Bending Russian Youth to Atheism.—Red baptisms and marriages are being 
substituted for church baptisms and marriages. The Organization of Pioneers leads 
children from six to eighteen years of age into atheism and prepares them for the 
Komsomol. The Komsomol admits only people of proletarian or peasant descent 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Every Komsomol must be an atheist. 
—Louis Fischer, Independent, CXV (December =2, 1925), 672-74. (VI, 2; VD 7.) 

n P. E.M. 


_ Religion Becomes News.—During the past fifty years there has been a steady 
decline of religious life throughout America, punctuated at intervals by revivals of 
decreasing force. Religion began to be news about two years ago, resulting in a re- 
newed interest in religion which increases the likelihood of the present conflict being 
resolved—Charles W. Wood, Nation, CXXI (August 19, 1925), 204-6. (VIT, a 

P. E.M. 


L'opinion publique et la paix (Public Opinion and Peace).—Public opinion 
must þe trained and stabilized before it will serve as an adequate basis for political 
action. In its present state, public opinion is unanimous in its desire for peace as an 
end. But it is still uncertain as to what means it may use, and as to its chances of 
success. Governments cannot escape war except by sacrificing a portion of their 
sovereignty to an international power which may force them to adjudicate peace- 
fully their ‘differences. An effective public opinion, such as is needed to accomplish 
this end, can be built up only by the painful strivings of an intelligent and devoted 
minority—Jean de La Harpe, Le Christianisme Sociol, VIII (December, 1925), 
1205-24. (VE, 3.) M.H.L. 


What Is Social Progress?—No one has succeeded in demonstrating that social 
progress, or societal betterment, takes.place as a fact. Our conception of social prog- 
reas must contain the three ideas of an increasing utilization, equitable distribution, 
and adequate appreciation of the goods of life, and that may be counted good which 
_ contributes to any or all of these ends.—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied 

Sociology, X (November-December, 1925), 109-19. (VII, 4; X, 3.) P. E.M. 


“Movies” and Morals.—The romantic portrayal of lawlessness and scenes sug- 
gestive of false notions of life and conduct tend to corrupt moral standards and may 
be a factor in delinquency. The American-made films which predominate in the 
Dominions often savor of anti-British sentiment, and the portrayal of modern _ 
American life creates false impressions of England. The cinema has become an in- 

part of the lives of millions of English people, but it is questionable whether 
it has added anything valuable to our civilization—Carleton Kemp Allen, Quarterly 
Review, CCVL (October, 1925), 313-30. (VIE, 4.) ~ P.E.M. 


Vom “Sinn” der sozialen Bewegung (The Meaning of Social Movements).— 
By social movement is meant the totality of the efforts through which an oppressed 
social group undertakes to improve its position. Historical science must first reveal 
to us the concrete.and unique sequence of events constituting a social movement be- 
fore sociological science can, by means oi comparison, arrive at an ‘deal type” of 
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social movement embodying the elements common to the whole class of phenomena. 
Social movements and progress: The, motives actuating social movements, the stages 
through which. they pass, and the goals they hope to attain are determined by the 
dominant values of the culture and the character of the social organization of the 
time and place in question: In our own society social movements are profoundly 
influenced by the conflict of classes. A modern development in social change is the 
notion of progress, involving conscious recognition of a goal which lies in the future. 
This goal, however, is only relatively fixed. Success in one effort leads to the positing 
of more, remote ends, in the attainment of which past achievements serve merely as 
points of departure.—Alfred Meusel, Kölner Vierteljakrshefte für Soziologie, V 
(1925), 13-34. (VIL, 4; IV, 1.) L.W. 


VIL. SOCIAL: PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


How the 'Law Saves the Criminal.—In attempting to protect the innocent 
- against injustice, legal loopholes, incredible in nymber and in kind,. have been cre- 
ated. The reversal of cases on the basis of technicality and form, the methods of . 
selecting a jury, the plea of insanity or mental defect, and easy bail protect the 
criminal—Lawrence Veiller, World’s Work, LI (January, 1926), image er T; 
VI, 5.) i .E.M. 


The Cop Will Get You—An advertising campaign in New York City was 
started to offset the false glamor of heroism which has been woven about the work 
‘of criminals, to increase the criminal’s‘ fear of punishment, to create in the public 
mind a better appreciation of the work of the police, and to increase the morale of 
the police force—Frank Dorrance Hopley, Independent, CXV (September 12, 
1925), 292. (VIII, 1; IX, 3.) P. E. M. 


Le mouvement de la population (The Movement of Population).—The study 
of the movement of population in the reglon of the central- plateàu of France be- 
tween the years 1821 and 1920 brings out interesting facts. The average death-rate in 
periods is consistent and varies only when definite short periods are established. The 
number of marriages in this period was on the decrease until after the war, when 
there was a very decided increase per 10,000 inhabitants. In this period the num- 
ber of births seems to be on the decrease. The divorce law of July 27, 1884, greatly, 
affected divorces for a number of years; after the war they slowly increased and 
reached a comparatively, high proportion; however, not as high as the average of 
France. In the; last few years there has been a noticeable decrease in divorces.— 
M. G. Callon, Le Musée Social, XX XIII (February, 1926), 33-45. (VII, 3} as) 

ie .T.D. 


Report of a Mental Health Survey of Staten Island.—This survey was under- 
taken to determine the extent’ of mental health needs in the Borough of Richmond. 
Not only has a;study been made of the mental problems that actually exist in the 
Borough, but an attempt has been made to determine, through a study of existing 
clinical- facilities, the methods best suited to remedy the conditions found. Studies 
were made in the Richmond County Jail, in the children’s court, of children of pre- 
school age and! of public-school children in relation to intelligence levels found, 


mental conditions found, and physical conditions found.—The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (January-April, 1924), 1-100. (VILL, 3.) PLETED yas 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


+ ‘ . 

The Questionnaire Method—The questionnaire method of research is most 
efficent when the material sought is objective, or subjective matters after they have 
been made objective. This method cannot disclose attitudes accurately because it 
makes “sympathetic introspection” impossible, creates uncertainties as to meaning, 
and presents a temptation to answer questions for the resulting effect. The questions 
encourage formal answers and may arouse antagonisms and inhibitions.—Harold E. 
Perry, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November~December, 1925), 155~58. (Tx, 
3, 2,1.) 3 : P.E.M. ’. 
The Social'Technique of Conferences.—The purposes of the conference and the 
thought-background of those who are going to participate should be determined ` 
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beforehand. In general some consideration should be given to the danger spots in our 
civilization and concrete problems should be presented for discussion. An appraisal 
of the conference should afterward be made by use of questionnaires.—Jerome 
_ Davis, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November—December, 1925), opa, (OG 3.) 


Problems of a Scientific Investigator—Today more money and time are being 
spent on scientific research than ever before.. Work is being done in almost all 
of the scientific fields; the great obstacle to really successful research is that the 
salaries are inadequate to meet the needs of comfortable living today and the funds 
are insufficient to carry projects to a successful conclusion. In order to secure greater 
efficiency in operation and a far larger degree of successful results we must have 
complete devotion to the problem in hand, an ethical attitude toward the work of 
other investigators, constructive and manly criticism of results, adequate funds to 
provide equipment: to prosecute the task in hand, sufficient time to reach stable. 
conclusions, living salaries for workers, a central organization to aid investigations 
and correlate. results, and a definite comprehensive policy—Byron Cummings, Sci- 
ence, LXIII (March 26, 1926), 321-24. (IX, 4.) P.T.D. 


X.. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND- METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
i SCIENCES . > 


Max Webers Soziologie.—Max Webers last work, although called Economy 
and Society, is really a “System of Sociology.” Its development shows how the work 
has been influenced by the fact that, in the progress of German scientific develop- 
ment, sociology has gradually grown out of political economy. Wherever he finds a 
social institution he questions whether there. has been an economic motive at the 
basis, and how, in turn, it has reflected upon economic life. Part I presents “Eco- 
nomics-and Social Regulations.” Here are set forth the fundamental sociological and 
economic abstractions. Part II, developing types of association, and Part IL, inter- 
ested in “types of authority,” give concrete form to the abstractions presented in the 
first part., His definitions are systematic and nominalistic. He is interested in what 
a thing is named rather than in what it is. Verbal rather than substantive ideas are 
his chief considerations, For him society is association., Social relations arise through 
“chance.” The state arises when there is a monopoly of the legalized use of force.— 
Otto Hintze, Sckmollers Jahrbuch, L (Jahrgang 1926), 1 Heft, 83-97. (X, eA D 


Leopold von Wieses Beziehungslehre.—Von Wiese’s last work is characteristic 
of that done by German sociologists of the last century in its emphasis upon sys- 
tematic performance. At the beginning of his system stands the individual (der 
Mensch). The three fundamental categories are relation, social process, and struc- 
ture. Social relations develop between interacting persons. Out of the process of 
change arises the structure of the relation. His system culminates in a tabulation of 
human relations. The source of the table of five hundred ideas is general colloquial 
language. His method is mathematical. Von Wiese, like Vierkandt, wishes to build 
up sociology as a comprehensive structural science with inclusive theories of relations 
of an abstract formal type. Their works are complementary to each other, Vier- 
kandt’s being synthetic, while Von Wiese’s is analytical.—Dr. Max Rumpf, Schmol- 
lers Jakrbuck, XLIX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 193-209. (X, 1.) A.D. 


Einteilung der Soziologie.—Sociology may be divided into general sociology, 
social psychology, and special sociology. General sociology is a study of human asso- 
ciation including all combinations. of persons in time and place. Social biology and 
social psychology are techniques for investigating the nature of human association. 
They are subordinate to general sociology, and must be carefully differentiated from 
special sociology. Social psychology is the complement of social biology. It views all 
objects of. the biological view subjectively. Special sociology consists of (1) pure 
sociology based upon a constructive methodology, (2) experimental sociology, which 
uses deductive method, (3) empirical sociology, which is inductive. Pure sociology 
studies the fundamental ideas of community and society ; the theory of association ; 
the theory of social norms of order, justice, and morality; the theory of social val- 
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ues; the theory of social relationships. Experimental sociology is ċoncerned with’ 
economic, political, and psychological relationships. Empirical sociology will observe 
and compare social phenomena and study social-biological and social-psy chological 
materials as well: —Ferdinand Tonnies, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
LXXX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 1-16. (X, 2.) . : z A.D. 


Die Bedeutung der Kategorien Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft ftir die Geistes- 
wissenschaften (The Significance of the Categories Community and Society for the 
` Paychological Sciences).—W. Dilthey, the last great exponent of the Geisteswissen- 
sckaften, was not clear in his conception of sociology. On the one hand he attacked 
it as a “science of the social life of man which includes law, custom, and religion.” 
Rejecting this notion as he found it in, Comte, Spencer, Schäffle, and Lilienfeld, he 
was inclined to ‘follow Simmel, whose purely “formal” investigations he viewed 
sympathetically. !On the other hand, in conscious disagreement with Simmel, Dilthey 
felt unable to uce the basic interacting forces in human relationships to simple 
psychological elements, but ascribed an equal importance to spatial and biological 
communities. Method of Sociology: No science can possibly maintain itself-if it 
accepts dictation as to what is to be its subject matter. Biology and psychology con- 
stantly fall back’ upon other sciences. One cannot know in advance where, in the 
course of scientific research, the path may lead from one’s point of departure. All 
that is required—and sociologists have made this their practice—is to delimit one’s 
subject matter ‘and refine one’s method in order not to collide with other established 
Sciences. To say ‘one is seeking forms only, as Simmel does, is to. fall into Kantian 
dualism and to prejudice one’s investigation fromm. the outset, for one may have to 
deal with content. Tönnies System: Tönnies’ system of sociology is based.on the 
categories community and society, which, while arrived at inductively, since experi- 
mentation is impossible, are thoroughly grounded in a wealth of concrete experi- 
ential data. By community he means the natural (ecological) relationships of men; 
by society, the artefactual and rational relationships. ‘Through these concepts social 
life, including the realm of law, economics, religion, and morals, is made intelligible. 
wi Dunkmann, Kölner Vierteljahrskefte fiir Soziologie, V (1925), 35730 2; 
93. il f i 1. W. 


The Present Outlook in Social Philosohy.—There has been a great deal of 
valuable work done in the department of social philosophy in recent years, and, 
though much of it has been of a controversial character, it seems possible to indicate 
some leading conceptions about which there is not now very much difference im 
opinion and which may be taken as furnishing a firm basis for future work. Many 
of the older conceptions—such as the divine right of kings, the social contract, and 
the unqualified emphasis on either liberty or equality—either have into com- 
plete oblivion or are maintained in forms so greatly modified as to be hardly recog- 
nizable. Some others are perhaps just on the point of disappearing; but the following 
conceptions and special problems in which they are involved may be singled: out as 
still retaining a certain of vitality. Such are: the conception of organic 
unity, the group 'mind, the ge will, the common good, co-operative purpose, 
creation, leadership, the place oi jimitation, the threefold commonwealth, the problem 
of sovereignty, problems of thd family, and the problem of international unity.— 
J. S. Mackenzie, Reprint from the January number of the Journal of Pkilosophical 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1926). (X, 3.) P.T.D. 


Das Problei der tationalisierten Industriearbeit in soxlalpsychologischer 
Betrachtung.—A wide circle in Germany has become interested in experimental psy- 
chology since the war. Willy Hellpach holds that all critical economic questions are 
of a social-psychological nature. Gerhardt has analyzed industrial work in its vari- 

. ous phases, distinguishing between technical and economic personal dependence and 
applying Adler’s individual. psychology to the problem of dependence among indus- 
trial workers. He considers professional ethical education as the. chief means of 
psychically alleviating all dependence-tensions. Hugo Borst, however, presents more 
compensations for the dependence-consciousness, and takes an optimistic view of the 
present situation in which the worker not only is able to satisfy his needs, but has 
time to attain a higher cultural level—Waldemar Zimmermann, Schmollers J akrbuck, 
XLIX (Jahrgang; 1925), 5 Heft, 107-19. (X, 4.) A.D. * 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF FACTORS BASIC TO 
THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: 


L. L. BERNARD 
Cornel ‘University’ 
` —— ; 4 
I. The evolution of culture may be separated into three general stages, those of | 
(x) the lowest animal types, (2) median animal types, and (3) the higher animals. 


"The first stage has no culturé and the second stage but little. The last stage includes 


the anthropoids and man. The human division embraces savage, barbarian, and civ- 
ilized types of culture. II. Under each of these periods or stages are considered nine 
different factors which influence or determine culture, as follows: (1) gross organic 
structure, (2) neural organization, (3) language symbolisms, (4) the processes of 


-thinking involved, (5) the phases of invention utilized, (6} the types of environment 
` operative, (7) the types of adjustment functioning, (8) the objectives sought in ad- 


justment, and (9) resulting types of social organization. 


The history of science shows that there haye been a great many 
empirical.attempts to bring together the facts of history into some 
condensed classificatory scheme displaying the steps or stages of 
the development of human institutions as a'means to the further 
interpretation of human history. Sometimes the empirical classifi- 
cations have been helped out by more or less crude attempts to use 
the findings of the mental and social sciences, or philosophies, to > 
construct more complete systems of classifications to be used ‘as 
norms for the measurement of historic movements and for the 
characterization of contemporaneous phases of culture. These at- 
tempts have for the most part belonged to what is known as the 
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“philosophy of history.” The disgrace into which the old philoso- 
- phy of history fell was not due to the fact that its speculations were 
regarded as aside from the point. They were very much to the 
point, and the conclusions drawn from them were-eagerly seized 
upon as norms of interpretation. Their fault was that there were 
not sufficient data, either from history or from the’ social and men- 
tal sciences, with which adequately to generalize over such wide 
temporal and spatial reaches of human behavior. There was need 
of much preliminary work of fact-gathering and generalizing, not 
only in history, but also in biology and psychology and in the social 
. sciences, to say nothing of geology and the older sciences, before 
there could be adequate supergeneralizations about the whole 
. course of cultural development. Yet so necessary were some such. 
generalizations felt to be that they have never ceased to be made 
and used, despite the scorn of the exclusively fact-gathering types 
of historians and of the social scientists with an administrative 
bent. Even these scientists recognize in practice, if not in theory, 
the homely truth that a poor generalization is better than no gen- 
eralization, because it opens the way through constructive criticism 
for a better. one (7).* 
` The present essay is not an attempt in the field of the phi- 

losophy of history, but rather in the field of social psychology, 
which is concerned with the psycho-social mechanisms and pat- 
terns of the adjustment behavior of people living in functional - 
contact with one another. Social psychology is a derivative sci- 
` ence—as indeed, for that matter, are all sciences—and it is de- 
pendent for data used in its generalizations in part upon all of 
the mental and social sciences. Almost from the time of its ad- 
vent ‘as a separate science it has been compelled to use the 
methods of borrowing and of projective synthetic logic or think- 
ing in order to assemble and generalize the data which it has - 
required for use as a means of interpreting collective human be- 
‘havior in its widest relationships. The present attempt at the 
assemblage and correlation of material relative to individual and 
collective behavior from the several branches of related sciences 
of behavior is partly empirical and partly projective. 

* Figures in parentheses refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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In other articles (5, 10, 11) and books (8, 9) I have at- 
tempted to indicate the apparent line of development of man’s 
inner behavior pattern integration and of the environments which 
were operative as stimuli sources for the control of this behavior. 
and of the inventions which served to transform the latter. It is 
the purpose of.this article to bring into logical correlation these 
three factors and others, such as language, the dominant forms of 
the organism, types of responses and objectives in the adjustment 
situation, and the forms of social organization, in an effort to show 
how they have influenced one another in producing the total cul- 
tural complex of our civilization. Of course this correlation is not 
an easy task in view of our’ present knowledge, but the need of 
some such schematic presentation is, from the standpoint of the 
sociologist and the social psychologist, so great that it seems worth 
while to risk the accompanying tentative diagram and its expla- 
nation. _ ae y l - 

As pointed out elsewhere (8, 9, 11) man has climbed the stair- 
way of civilization or increasing acculturization over the succes- - 
sive behavior steps of instinct, overt and internal habit mechan- 
isms, and vocal and written language, arriving finally in the plane’ 
of a scientific technique for the formulation and control of beha- 
vior, individual and collective. But the details of the adjustments 

` which he worked out in his thinking and in his inventive responses 
to his environment, actually creating the most important aspects 

of that environment, without being adequately aware of the signifi- . 
cance of the interrelated processes as a whole, have never been 
brought together at any one time.* The chart here presented at- 
tempts to do this in an incomplete and schematic manner. The 
` assumption back of the organization of the chart is that there is a 
close functional correlation between the stages of development of 
animal types; their structure and life-periods and motility; the 
sort of behavior patterns or mechanisms at their disposal; the 

kinds of language symbolism they possess for the objectification © 
and communication of their inner behavior tendencies or thought 
* An article by H. H. Bawden (3) attempts to cover a portion of the same field 


` in a somewhat similar manner. The reader should refer te Dr. Bawden’s article for 


supplementary material. See also Huxley (24). 
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- processes; the types of inverition of ‘which they are capable as 
means to the modification of their adjustments to environmerit and 
thereby to the modification and creation of environments to:sefve 
in turn as controls over their adjustment responses; the objectives 
which they set up in adjustment; and the types of social orgåniza- 
tion in which they live. Each of these factors has at some time in ° 

` the process of cultural evolution reacted back upon the others, and 
each is in some degree the product of the others. The advantage 

. of seeing the. cultural development process as a whole is sélf-evi- 
dent, since only thus can we gain a true perspective of the func- 
tioning and development of each phase, and of the. organisms—in- 
cluding their personalities and collective behavior—:who are the 

. center and carriers of the cultural process. Only a bare outline of 

the process of functional interrelationships of these factors can 

now be offered, partly because the minor details are not adequately 

. known and partly because they are seemingly so diverse and com- 

plicated that it is' difficult or impossible to generalize them in any 

simple way for a wide range of territory. 
I. Ina sense the lowest stage of intérrelated development pre- 

- sented in the diagram—the one centering about tHe instinctive be- . 
havior processes—is somewhat hypothetical. It may be questioned 
whether the behavior of even the lowest animal forms is mediated 
wholly on the basis of instinctive patterns. But hypothetically, and 
perhaps actually, the assumption offers a good starting-point with- 

~ out in any way invalidating the conclusions regarding the course of 
development. Among the lowest animals simple structures selected 
in conformity to a relatively constant natural environment (inani- 
mate and animate) require little-or no modification of behavior 
patterns in order to make’ effective adjustments to the simple 
scheme of feeding and reproducing which constitutes practically 
the whole gamut of their behavior. There is, of course, no language . 
in the sense of purposive communication among such forms; nor, 
so far as we know, any conscious processes of any sort.. There is 
therefore no projection of adjustment ends. All responses to the - 
natural environment, which was originally the only environment 
stimulating them, are comparatively stereotyped. Their organic 
structures, including the nervous system (where it exists),.are too 
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simple to permit of any but the slightest and most ‘superficial varia- 

tions of response. Yet even here, if we except the very lowest . 
_ forms without nervous systems,.are present the elements of struc- 

ture and behavior out of which in more advanced types are elabo- 

rated the forms of acquired neuro-psychic technique and out of 

which language is developed. The total overt behavior responses— 
__ there are no partial or substitute symbolic ones—serve to stimulate 
responses in other organisms, and this, as we shall see, is the primi- 
tive basis of language. - 

~ II. It is the median animal types, both invertebrates and ver- 

tebrates, but distinctly preanthropoid, which cannot make all of 
their adjustments on an instinctive basjs and therefore are com- 
pelled to develop differential or acquiryd behavior patterns. Their 
habit mechanisms are of the overt type. That is, they are initiated 
by external or environmental situations and the responses are total 
overt responses. These acquired adjustment patterns of course 
utilize the neural mechanisms, but they are not initiated by. 
them. The fact that they are acquired responses means that the 
old instinct mechanisms are modifiéd by the new requirements of 
adjustment to the environment or pressures from without. The fac- 
tors compelling new types of adjustment and therefore a modifica- . 
tion of behavior patterns are partly internal and partly external. 
. The longer life-period is the result of internal biochemical changes 
in the germ plasm or at least in the continuous integrations of the 
constituent protoplasms. This change was most probably initiated 
by some change, possibly major, possibly minor, in the environ- 
ment. Other environmental changes, some of them cataclysmic, 
and some continuous and incremential, some of cosmic and some of 
terrestrial origin, some chemical and others physical, may be said 
to account in the last analysis for the internal structural changes. 
The world of life and the world-environing life have always been _ 
dynamic, and the effects of changes in environment are inevitably 
reflected in the structures of organisms. 

The lengthening of the life-period increased markedly the 
number and complexity of adjustments which it was necessary for 
the animal to make to a changing environment. The lower animals 
which make their adjustments on the basis of instinct either lived 
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through a single season or a portion of it, or in a medium, such as 

water or the earth, which possessed an equable temperature, or they 

lived'in a climate without marked seasonal variations. In some 

other cases animals which survived a marked change of seasons 

found refuge in an instinctive metamorphosis or in a change from ' 
one medium, e.g., the air, to another medium, as the earth or water, 

_ or vice versa. In other cases, if one favored individual of a species 

` of insect or shellfish producing millions of eggs could by some 

lucky accident survive where thousands or millions perished, this 

was sufficient to perpetuate the type. But the higher type of ani- 

mal, of which but relatively a few individuals were produced, liv- 

ing through a number of seasons and possessed of locomotory ap- - 
paratus which brought its members in contact with many different 
environmental situations in rapid succession, must find some bet- 
ter method of meeting a highly complex and variable environment 

than that provided by instincts. Its expanding and increasingly 

flexible nervous system; involving the growth of ganglia and a cor- 

tex with associational neurons, gave it this power of making differ- 

~ ential or acquired responses. The increasing development and spe- 

cialization of sense organs are not the smallest factors in complica- 

. ting the responsiveness of this medidn type of organism to its en- 
vironments. They not only greatly differentiate the organism’s 
_ effective environment but, by the same token, they increase its 

powers of making differentiated and acquired adjustments to it. 

Of course there is a wide spread in complexity of structure be- 
tween the lower and the higher types of habit-forming animals 
below the anthropoid forms. It would require a book instead ofa | 
brief article to set forth all of the steps in development of overt 
_ habit technique within this general type, even if adequate informa- 
tion were available. But the general processes and principles may 
be illustrated from our highly generalized classification. The de- 
velopment of inner structural changes as stated, presumably in 
direct or indirect response to changes in the environment, not only 
requires a modification of the adjustment responses of the organ- 
ism to its environment; it results secondarily in a modification of 
‘the environment itself. This modification of environment occurring 
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through the agency of the-animals below man is of course relatively 
slight and slow. But even in this second general stage of develop- 
ment outlined in our.classification there are signs of it. Elsewhere — 
(5) I have shown that the transformation of the natural inorganic | 

_ and organic environments by men produces physico-social and bio- 
social environments. These transformed natural environments be- 
come social by induction (9). That is, they: become necessary links 
in the social adjustments of men by whom they are created or 
utilized. ‘Thus any part of nature which is used by man becomes 
social in this secondary or derivative sense. Such specific trans- 
formations of the inorganic and organic environments by man are 
called “inventions” or the “results ‘of training.” 

Perhaps we should not speak of inventions at this level of re- 
sponse of the organism to its environment. The method of the re- 
sponse is wholly that of trial and error, .and of the crudest type, 
when it is not still instinctive. Consciousness is probably limited to 
vague perceptions, except possibly among some of the higher mam- 

` mals, and there is no recognition of the meaning of the adjustment 
process by the organism, nor has it any capacity for purpesive 
- thinking or for projection or foresight of ends in adjustment. It 
follows only the most immediate hedonic urges. Yet there are sim- 
ple unintended modifications of the environment such as changes ` 


in the form of the nests and dens constructed, or in the method of __ 


taking food, of defense and escape from danger, and the like. Such 
_ modifications perhaps are not inventions, but they certainly are the 
- prototypes of later empirical inventions in the same fields. In the 
field of invention, as in that of language, it must be clear, there is 
no break between the behavior or the products of behavior which 
are and are not of the accepted category. Where we begin to apply. 
_ the term “language” or “invention” is a more or less arbitrary 
matter, depending in the main upon our preconceptions regarding 
what constitutes the category. In these cases it is usually consid- 
ered that some consciousness of purpose or at least of the signifi- 
cance of the adjustment secured by the employment of the behav- 
ior is necessary to constitute it invention or language. ' But this is 

really an artificial distinction or requirement when we consider 


at 
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that fred a behåvioristic standpoint the mechanisms and the re-- 


~ sults attained differ on the two sides of the arbitrary dividing-lines 


: only i in the degree of their complexity. 
` Here, as later, total overt responses, partial responses, emo- 
tonal expression, cries and other sounds in one organism, function , 
as ‘stimuli to initiate like or correlated responses in other organ- 
isms, although there is no consciousness of the meaning of these - 
responses.. For that matter, there is but little consciousness of the 
meaning of language among the lowest savages. Their responses to. 
. language forms are for the most part merely simple and unreflec- 
tive conditioned responses. ‘Gestures, outside of some mainly i in- 
` stinctive signs of the major emotions, are but slightly developed in , 
this stage, and response to gestures is-on the same rudimentary . 
plane. The senses are of course much more highly. specialized, par- 


ticularly among the land vertebrates and mammals, in whom the 


tactual and higher exteroceptive senses tend to reach their maxi- 
mum development. 

_ Although the animals later domesticated by man do not ‘inden 
go ‘the same changes in internal structure and do not acquire the 
power of making internal inhibitions of total overt responses or of , 
making significant inventions which transfor their environment, . 
they do come in contact, mainly indirectly, with the environments 
which man in the fourth and fifth stages creates. Thus they devel- 
op, under his guidance, a.much higher.degrée of overt habit modi- ` 
' . fication than would be possible without human aid in the second © 
stage of development here discussed. They also develop a respon- 
siveness to language which would be impossible without the aid of ` 
_ man. Under the stimulus of such language communication they 
. learn to respond and entreat or threaten with a gesture language 

' which is largely acquired and appears almost to have in it an ele- 
ment of the purposive. 
. III. The transition stage is of course a border territory for 
what I have called the “median animal stage” and the “lower ħu- ° 
‘man stage,” which includes the lowest. savage types. ‘Thus it em- | 
braces the prehuman anthropoids and the scarcely human types of 
man himself. This, like the other early stages of animal develop- 
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ment, is conglomerate and incompletely definéd. But it is the pe- 
riod of development in which the overt initiation of habit patterns 
is beginning to be definitely supplemented ‘by the-internal initia- ` 
tion and modification of acquired adjustment behavior and the 
direct or total overt adjustment response begins to give way to pre- 
liminary internal adjustment. Memory images or neural sets of 
- such definiteness are stored up in the inner or neuro-psychic tech- . 
nique ‘that the dispositions and impulses which they represent 
occasionally, or perhaps frequently, inhibit and transform the 
` overtly initiated neural modifications. This change in the method 
of habit formation, now beginning to be introduced, is destined in i 
future stages of development to become all important in the social 
behavior of animals and to give to the human type, in which it 
develops especially, dominance over all other animal types. It, as- 
` we shall see, account for the rise, and in large part for the contin- 
‘ued progress, of civilization. 
' ’ But this new development in the method of forming habits ie 
not occur without reference to internal and external non-neural 
-changes and corresponding modifications in the environments. The 
anthropoid animals.are characterized by four striking develop- 
ménts in internal structure. They are in this period developing an 
upright position which gives them a better command of the details- 
of their environment and distinctly, a superior visual orientation 
with reference to it. The sense organs are: already practically com- 
pleted so far as their general mechanisms are concerned. The next. 
step in orientation comes with the development of better mechan- 
isms for the utilization of these sense organs in the orientation 
process. The upright position also frees the hands from use in loco- 
motion for more intensive application to the problems of sensory 
orientation and to the manipulation of the environment. The hand 
becomes specialized in this stage as a fine instrument of general 
adaptation to the physical environment, and this specialization 
makes possible the beginning of the transformation in earnest of 
the‘natural- environment into a physico-social environment. ° 
_ The extension of the use of the senses is also helped out on the 
more internal side. There is a correlated development of the fore- 
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“brain, both in the size and number of the neural processes in the 
cortex which function in the process of organizing internally the 
acquired adjustment patterns and also in their increased flexibility. ° 

~ This rapid development of the forebrain in this stage, and even 
later, is of the greatest significance for the new habit-adjustment 
processes. It probably springs largely from the fact that the up- 
right position and the differentiated hands have greatly compli- . 
cated the problems of the adjustment of the organism to its envi- 
ronment. A larger and more flexible forebrain is necessary to re- 

“ceive and organize the sensory processes which come in and send 
out transformed responses’ other than instinctive ones to adjust the . 
organism to the new contacts initiated by the hands and by the new 

- sensory mechanisms arising from the upright position. The speed - 
` and range of locomotion and the facilities for defense and the ex-. 
ploitation of the food resources of the environment are also in- 
creased by the outer bodily changes; and there must be an internal 
` change in the forebrain to correspond to these changes in overt be- 
‘havior and to take care of the problems they bring, and even to, 
initiate modifications in the overt responses which will be more 
effective as means to adjustment. 

Another significant factor in increasing the complexity of ad- 
justment by making it in some degree co-operative or coadaptive 
among the anthropoid and early human animals is the introduction . 
of definite early forms of language. There is some increase in the 

efficiency of the vocalizing apparatus, and vocal cries approach 
more closely to the holophrastic content of early human language. 
`The major emotional attitudes are undoubtedly clearly communi- 
cated in this stage of development, but apparently there is no intel- 
lectual content to language, at least before man appears. The free- 
ing of the hands largely from locomotion also makes it possible for 
them to assume a language function through the development of 
gestures. Although the highest form of gesture language undoubt- 
, edly developed after the appearance of verbal language, there is no 
` sufficient reason for supposing that there were not forms of manual - 
gestures of considerable importance supplementing i in this stage 
the older pantomimic and total overt response stimuli which are 
the prototypes of gesture language as we know it. 
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The large development of gesture language at this time un- 
doubtedly arose from the fact that the see complexity of the 
adjustments to environment demanded of. the organism, and the 
better mechanisms of the forebrain, which permitted the develop- 
ment of internal inhibitions or the initiation of modifications of 
habit patterns from within, rendered it impossible for the organism 
to make total- overt responses to environment in the same propor- ` 
tion of cases as formerly. “Life” had become too complex for the 
organism to act out its behavior completely.. More things had to be 
settled within, in the more complex forebrain. This meant the inhi- 
bition of many overt adjustments already’ begun, especially of the 
hands, and even of all parts of the body. These partial or abortive 
responses are the chief content of early gestures. They serve to set 
up in the observing organism (if it also has had the experience of 
making like gestures) the same neuro-psychic processes as those 
which produced them by inhibition in the organism making the 
gestures (9). In this way there is a communication of attitudes, 
just as in the case of-response to cries, without the necessity of 

‘total overt response. This transference of emotional attitudes 
through gestures and cries is the prototype of the communication 

` of thought, which is for us perhaps the main function of language. ` 

Sensory differentiation of the environment through perception . 
is well'under way in this stage, but as yet perceptions lack the 
‘definiteness which comes with their conditioning by verbal sym- 
bols and the naming of objects. Words have not yet been invented. 
Consequently there is no abstract thinking. Likewise, thinking 
with regard to future adjustments is practically non-existent, even 
among the earliest men. Adjustment responses are still of the trial- 

and-error type, where they are above the instinctive level. But a 
tendency is manifest to transfer these to a neuro-psychic basis- 
through the means of internal inhibitions and organization. In so 
far as there may be said to be any appreciation of objectives in 
adjustment, the process is perceptually vague and the motives 
come -from the present dynamic, organization of the organism 
rather than from any definite projection of future satisfactions. 
The motives are themselves of the lowest and most primary he- - 
donic Saleactions: 
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Inventions have begun, but on the lowest empirical basis: 
. There cannot be said to be any foresight of their application, even 
among the low human types. The inventions are simple and acci- 
dental, but once established in habit, which is now pattly of the na- 
` ture of internal response, they persist as long as they prove imme- : 
_ diately useful. But theré is not enough internal or mental behavior 
organization to carry an invention over any considerable period of 
time without constant utilization, certainly not from one genera- 
tion to another. It is very probable that many of the simpler phys- 
ical and social inventions were made and lost or forgotten in this 
way a number of‘times through a period of millennia or possibly 
of hundreds of thousands of yeats. ‘The inventions themselves 
were in the nature of simple transformations of physical objects . 
. into slightly modified forms or the use of stones, sticks, etc., in con-. 
_ junction with the hand or other organs of the body to nid i in the 
‘procuring of food or in the defense against enemies. In other cases 
they were habit modifications of behavior made to serve in mutual 
. ‘response situations which thus came to be collective-behavior pat- 
terns or crude social inventions. The physical inventions in this 
period could not have been more complex than the simplest exten- 
sions of the bodily organs by the adoption of crude tools and’ 
‘weapons seized from nature. -The social inventions were likewise | 
‘but extensions of instinctive or habitual behavior into collective 
behavior, such.as co-operative attack upon or defense against ene- 
_ mies. Such inventions were not purposive, nor were the inventors 
aware that they had made inventions as such. They had not yet. 
_ invented the language symbols. with which to objectify their in- 
` , ventive experiences in definite symbolic behavior integrations. The 
training and domestication of animals such as the dog may have. 
had a beginning in this period, especially among the lower types of 
_men. Also there may have been some improvement in certain types 
of fruits due to anthropoid or human manipulation. But it is cer- 
tain that such improvements or domestication were not purposive 
‘or even conceptualized. ‘If the dog was domesticated he did it him- 
self by following human savages who afforded him scraps of food 
and leadership. If fruits were selected, it must have been because 
animals feeding upon them accidentally dropped the ‘seeds in fer-. 
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tile cleared places and then further spread the best seedlings equal- 
ly uninteńtionally. Such control over selection and domestication 
is 30 negative that it scarcely differs from natural selection. And 
-yet no one can draw a definite line of distinction that is not artiñ- 
cial and arbitrary between such inventive activities and those of a 


later date. The truth is that all culture is as continuous asisthe ` 


evolution of living forms itself. 

If we fail to recognize this fact Weis because we are still under 
the dominance of cataclysmic theories of interpretation, which are 
reinforced by the psychological necessity of placing limits to the 
range of our vision. We see things from points of view because the 
organism is built and located that way, and because it is necessary 
to fixate the objective field subject to sensory and perceptual ex- 
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`` ploration in order to differentiate objects and to use them'as points _ 


of orientation. We think.in terms of comparisons. ‘Hence we must 
have stages and a beginning of all things, individually and collec- 
tively. We lack the facility to see things continuously and yet to 
see the parts of the moving panorama in proportion without points 
of fixation, which by the very fact of their being points of fixation 


or at which the attention is arrested also become means.of distor- . 


tion. One of the main potential services of a scheme or classifica- _ 


< tion of the factors in, cultural development should be so to film the 
developmental process that we can see it more continuously and 
with less distortion. Another function should be to enable us to see 
it more comprehensively and compositely. 

The environment which bears upon the anthropoid and early 
- human types is still predominantly natural in the traditional sense 


of that world, but, thanks to the rudimentary inventive processes 


already outlined, there i is some modification of these environments 
in the direction of the physico-social and the bio-social. The, very 
tendency for the dominant organic types to function more effective- 
ly in collective behavior represents a significant increase in the bio- 
social environment. Any regimentation of living organisms must 
be regarded as a contribution to the bio- social environment (5, 9). 
There are perhaps also suggestions of the -psycho-social environ- 
ment. While’ traditions and conventions have not arisen and are 
not transmissible as ‘concepts in consciousness, the crude behavior 
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significance of cries and gestures apparently does stick i in the mem- 
ory sufficiently long to make responses dependent on such elemen- 
tary Janguage recognition continuous throughout connected peri- 
ods of time and considerable areas. Language is the essential foun- 
dation and carrier of the psycho-social environment, and there is ` 
perhaps now sufficient evidence of language to suggest the ap- 
proach of a psycho-social environment. 

Something that looks like the beginnings of organized society _ 
also appears. The instinctive collective responses of earlier stages - 
begin to. be supplemented by group responses based .on acquired 
adjustment patterns. But group behavior can as yet scarcely be. 
said to be purposive. It merely arises as the coadaptive responses 
of a number of individuals. whose behavior has been conditioned 
to the same stimuli sources. And the range of these coadaptive re- 
sponses is no wider than the food, fear, and sex i a of the or 

` ganism compel it to be. 
=. IV. When the anthropoid type becomes truly human the neu- 
To-psychic technique of adults has been organized on a‘habit basis. . 
. Language develops into the verbal form, so that: images become 
- definite and highly communicable through verbalization. Gesture 
" language also develops in efficiency as an aid to communication, — 
partly because of the stimulus given it by verbal language and - 
partly because of the greater carrying power of the more highly 
organized neuro-psychic technique. The biological differentiation 
of brain structure continues throughout the early human period 
_ known as “lower savagery,” possibly even until the cultural stage 
known as. “barbarism” is reached. This fact makes possible a con- 
stant growth in the power of the organism to transfer habit modifi- 
cations from overt trial-and-error adjustment patterns to internal 
initiation and organization. More and more the total overt .re- 
, sponse is inhibited and delayed in complicated and new adjustment . 
‘situations and the. organization of the response patterns is trans- 
ferred to the neuro-psychic processes preliminary to overt re- l 
sponse. The partial responses, or gesture and emotional expression, 
which arose out of the early stages of inhibition of immediate overt 
responses, still continue in this stage of enlargement of substitute 
and preliminary neuro-psychic responses, but gradually verbal 
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communication Bois dominant and gestures, etc., , become large- 
ly supplementary’ to verbal communication and expression. They 
become, in ordinary contacts, less violent and highly emotional just 
in proportion as the language of the subject becomes more verbal 
and intellectual. ©; re 
Vocal communication itself was probably of slow sath from 
the old emotional cries of the preceding stage into the more intel- 
lectual verbal symbols which we find at the beginning of the most 
ancient recorded civilizations. We lack space for any detailed ac- 
count of the growth of this chief instrument in cultural develop- 
ment, but competent anthropologists have expressed their belief 
that there was little if any speech, properly speaking, before the 
time of Neanderthal man. Peoples very much more advanced than 
Neanderthal man have been described as having a language ex- 
tremely meager in verbal content or intellettual connotations, and 
such languages have been reported to chat e their verbal content . 
to such a degree asto be practically unré tognizable within a pe- 
riod of twenty years (31). The growth of verbal language, with an 
intellectual content, ‘undoubtedly developed because of the growing 
complexity of the environment, especially of the physico-social and 
psycho-social environments, which had in turn been differentiated 
by the greater development of thé forebrain. The hands also had 
about completed their transformation into culturally manipulative 
instruments which served to transform the physical environment 
into physical inventions. This transformation, under the guidance 
of the superior forebrain, served so to complicate the physical en- 
vironment alone, that a new language mechanism for purposes of 
communicating behavior patterns in co-operative and coadaptive 
‘adjustments to the physical environments became necessary. The 
whole content of the communication of such behavior patterns nec- 
essary to coadaptive and co-operative adjustments could no longer 
be carried by gesture mechanisms, ipa emi cries, and other 
emotional expressions. ; 
The vocalizing apparatus itself was evolving through’ this pe- 
- riod., It is difficult to determine what changes may have taken placé 
inthe vocal cords themselves, but, the mouth, which is the chief 
` molder of words, was slowly evolving into ‘an apparatus better 
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‘adapted to such a function. Also the chin, said to be necessary for 


the attachment of certain muscles controlling the tongue and lips 
in word formation, appeared sometime in this period. These sur- 
face structural changes, together with the more complete differen- 
tiation of the brain, making possible a higher degree of internal as- ‘ 


- sociation and integration of behavior patterns, gave birth to verbal 


language and thence to more or less voluminous development of the 


‘psycho-social environment. The growth of language and the more. - 


: numerous and more complex types of adjustments which it made 


possible, with the resulting complexity of the social environments 
of all types, reacted back ‘upon the development of the forebrain 
by selecting variations or mutations toward greater size and com- 
plexity in this organ. The whole process of development of internal . 


- structure, of environment, and of language was of course one of 
close interdependence. Growth of one factor reacted back upon 


the growth-of other factors. And this is-also true of all of the tac; 
tors involved in the cultural-development process. , 
- Both as result and as cause of verbal-language development, 
abstract conceptual thinking appeared and developed. Percep- 
tions, as instruments in.conceptual thinking, also became well de- 
fined and objectified as the result of verbalization. If we conceive 
of thinking i in the behavioristic : sense as functional ‘behavior of the 
organism in adjustment situations, we may say that this functional 


` adjustment behavior now came to be largely transferred from ex- - 


ternal or overt responses to internal or neuro-psychic responses, — 
‘These inner or neuro-psychic patterns began to accumulate as ře- ` 
call processes ‘which were reproduced in consciousness in symbolic 
verbal form. . Thus the time element in ‘adjustment, which was dom- 
inant in overt trial-and-error adjustment, came to be largely elimi- ` 
nated. The space limitation also became less evident through this 


' process of symbolic inner storage and recall. Patterns of adjust- ` 


ment behavior for various places, circumstances, and times came 
to be closely juxtaposed in their symbolic form in the neuro- 
psychic organization. As a result, a behavior plan adapted to high- ` 
lý complex situations could be worked out internally, or by the. ` 
process of abstract conceptual thinking, upon the presentation of 
representative stimuli from the environment (either Tamiedinte: or 
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distant in time and space) to which the adjustment must occur. 


. This internal adjustment obviated the necessity of using the overt 
trial-and-error method as well as the random expenditure of time 
and energy which such an adjustment requires. The trial-and-error 
process of course remained, but it was transferred from overt or 

_neuro-muscular patterns to internal or neuro-psychic patterns. If it 
occurred in consciousness it was verbal and logical. Such transfer- 
ence of adjustment integration to internal. behavior processes is of 
the very greatest significance to man in mastering his environment, 
or in adjusting himself to it. The increased complexity of the en- 
vironment and the growing needs of the organism make such a 
time- and energy-saving method of adjustment necessary. Like- 
wise they create the structural capacity for it and the growth of the 
technique of verbal language perfects it. A 

_ ` Growing complexity of environment and increasing need for 
miltifarious adjustment due to increased complexity of adjust- 
ment also make co-operative adjustment to environment impera- 
tive, This co-operative adjustment, which earlier grew out of the 

- coadaptive adjustment of proximate organisms, called forth and 

compelled the specialization. of verbal language as a means to 

greater effectiveness in co-operative adjustment. But verbal lan- 
guage serves not only to facilitate co-operative adjustment of com- 
plex organisms to a highly complex environment; it also serves to 


shorten. the process of adaptation and control in adjustment by’ 


providing a logical method of internal selection and organization of 
behavior to take the place increasingly of the time- and energy-, 
consuming overt trial-and-error adjustments. Furthermore, it 
brings greater accuracy into the adjustment process because it is 
able to present practically simultaneously in symbolic form all of 
the conditions of adjustment instead of compelling the organism to 
meet them serially as`in overt ‘trial-and-error adjustment, where 
each step may have disproportionate or‘illogical influence in deter- 
' mining an arrest of adjustment. Civilization could never have 
` come about without such an internal mechanism facilitated’ by ab- 
stract language presentation. : 


But abstract.and- logical thinking i is still very simple i in ‘this l 


stage relative to what it has become in our age. There is no science, 
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. properly speaking. There are no systems of rational logic designed’ 
especially to separate truth from error, and the symbols for express- 
ing quantitative relationships are still very simple and poorly con- 
ditioned. Thinking is for the most part. qualitative rather than 

quantitative. The analogue of scientific method of control is magic. 

It is based on the theory of direct will control, or fiatistic causa- 
tion without intermediate mechanical causal processes. It, like’sci- 
‘ence in the next stage, grows out of empirical observation, but ap- 
parent causal relationships are not tested and checked by refined 
methods of observation. Consequently an erroneous philosophy 
and system of controls grew out of the theory and logic of magic 
which has obsessed and oppressed the world even into our own 
times and which science has scarcely been able to overturn. 

‘Thinking was still primarily with regard to immediate prob- 
lems, although there was now an apparatus for projecting behavior 
-adjustments into environmental situations distant both in time and 
space. The difficulty in the way of projective thinking was the lack 
of comparative data to give perspective in regard to adjustments 
projected either into the past or the future: Consequently, the ends 
or objectives of adjustment were set almost wholly in thé present. 

There was little planning for the future beyond the lifetime of a 
single generation. Most permanent structures and organizations 
seem to have been planned as a monument to contemporaneous 

glory rather-than as a preparation for future efficiency. But, while 
the future was not adequately foreseen, the present was viewed 

.with much more completeness and in greater unity than ever before. 
Inventions were much more numerous in this stage:and, al- 

_ though still empirical, they were much more complex. They were 

no longer exclusively accidental, but were not infrequently worked 

out consciously as more effective adjustments of the organism and 

of the group to their environments. Physical inventions marched a 
long way through this period of savagery and early barbarism. ` 
Weapons, tools, aids to transportation and communication, cloth-, 
ing, dwellings, even towns, methods of agriculture and zodculture, 

_ the domestication of roots, fruits, grains, and animals, and the use 
of-animals as means of transportation and power sources were the 
chief lines of physical invention. Social inventions also multiplied 
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in the form of group organization, leadership, methods of making 
war, rituals, cults, bodies of tradition, even cosmologies and crude 
philosophies. Method inventions were represented in the intricate 
processes of magic and traditional systems of.ethics as well as in 
the various physical technologies in so'far as they had been devel- 
oped. 

The environments were transformed bai in response to 
these inventive procèsses. For the first time the physico-social and 
the bio-social environments began to encroach seriously upon the 
_ natural environments and to stand as a sort of buffer between the 
animal type (man) and nature.. Nature’s directness and severity 
were largely mitigated by these new types of environment created 
by the more complex adjustment behavior of man reacting back 
upon nature and the derived social environments. Also for the first 
time the psycho-social environment assumed definite form and ap- 
preciable volume. ‘This environment always depends upon lan- 
guage, primarily verbal language, content, and in this stage its 
verbal content was vocal. Traditions sanctioning and enforcing 
and perpetuating customs, conventions, beliefs, mores, systems of- 
social organization, and theories of magic and of the supernatural 
were handed down from mouth to mouth and passed on from one 
person to another over wide areas. The psycho-social environment 
came to dominate the inventive processes and thus to assume direc- - 
tion over the physico-social and bio-social environments and to ex- 
pand them as buffers against nature. All of these increasingly com- 
plex environments of course reacted back upon, the thinking proc- 
ess and stimulated the evolution of neuro-psychic eae of a 
higher order and the process of invention. — 

It was in this stage of development that idoi planned 

and developed social organizations developed out of the embryonic 
-forms which preceded. Collective forms were not, as some writers 
looking at society from this end of the process have said,.the prod- 
uct of conscious interaction only. It has long been known that so- 
cial organization occurs on the basis of instinctive adjustment even 
among low types:of animals, (26, 48). Also, there is an analogous ~ 
type of interdependence among plants (29). The higher degree of 

development of the collective behavior, extending even to a re- 
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_ markable degree of division of function and a corresponding spe- 


cialization of form, among the ants and bees is proverbial (28, 48). 
Some sort of grouping on the basis of similar response to the same 

or similar stimulus is common among the lowest types of animals. — 
Giddings takes this initial similarity of response to similar stimuli 


_ as the starting-point in the development of his “consciousness of 


kind” (17); and Espinas (16), observing the co-ordinations of 
functions which developed from it, was led rightly to assume that 
animal societies began in a type of adjustment that was far lower 
than the human. Here again, as we observed in connection with ` 
language and invention, there is no justification for the old exclu- 
sively introspective criterion which would find the beginnings of 


- these processes only at the point at which man becomes aware of 


them or manifests conscious intention regarding them. It has re- - 


“mained for the behaviorists to discover that the process is a con- 
tinuous one from the earliest periods of development and that they 


, change primarily in complexity and toward indirectness of adjust- 


ment rather than in kind. Watson (45; 46) has observed this fact 
with regard to language, and Weiss (47) has raised the question if 
animals below man do not use their conventionalized responses as 
the basis of non-introspective generalization. In attempting to give - 
an account of.the psycho-social processes of invention (10), I 
found it impossible on an introspective basis to make any distinc- 
tion between. inventive and preinventive adjustment at the lower 
human borderline (itself apparently mythical), as had been the 
custom of earlier writers. 5 
‘The schools (of fishes), the flocks, and the packs and herds 
the most common formis of groupings found among the vertebrates 
below man, had been supplemented in the lowest human stage of 


development by a large number of specialized forms of collective 


response. These forms of collective response constituted at once , 
inventions and environment. They were of course dependent upon. _ 


_ the growing specialization of language for their increasing differen- 


tiation. The coming of verbal vocal language, which made possible 


` the conveying of some sort of conventionalized inteHectual content 
in words to serve as stimuli to effectively conditioned behavior at a 
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ER distance or at a much, later time, widened the group ` 
beyond the face-to-face contact limitations. Tribes and confedera- 
cies of nations arose, and within these'a high degree of speċializa- 
tion of leadership, ritualization, and other forms ‘of customary co- 


_ operative behavior arose. Institutions began to appear, and in the 


period called “barbarism” reached a high degree of traditional and 
customary organization. As a result, man’s domestic, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political life became fairly highly complex and, unfor- 


`- tunately as well as fortunately, highly organized and fixed. His em-" 


pirical social inventions, like the physical ones which aided in their 
integration, had by. the end of this period developed in complexity 


‘to the point where crude projective invention was taking place. 
, Man was beginning to plan his collective behavior beforehand, but 


without any recognized principles of science to guide him or to 
sanction the inventions after they were made. Consequently, he 
usually justified changes in the social organization or collective be- 
havior by invoking a revelation (12). The era of method inven- 
tions had not yet risen above the theological form of explanatory 
thinking (6). These new social organizations also, of course, con- 
stituted a tremendous growth in the content of the social environ- 
ments, both bio-social and.psycho-social, and they rested upon a 
physico-social environment. As environment they reacted back 
upon the process of adjustment with the result that they increased 


‘ the volume of thinking adjustment or of invention and thus, by in- 


creasing the load of the internal or neuro-psychit organization be- 
yond what it could bear, initiated the final or present stage of ad-' 
justment of the basis of externally stored and aceirimnuiated sym- 
bols (41). 

© V. In this last stage civilization becomes literate. The vocal 
verbal- symbols, already conditioned to types of inner adjustment 
behavior and to total overt adjustment responses, are further con- 
ditioned to written symbols, which thereby acquire the power of 
initiating and controlling much more. complex and abstract and 
continuous series of behavior than can be controlled by ‘vocal lan- 
guage. I have endeavored elsewhere (8, 9, 11) to summarize the 
‘superior adjuster values of written language and will not se 
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the argument here. This is the stage of animal development in 
which written (latterly printed) language becomes dominant as a 
`~- control medium. In this connection, as in all others, it is not pos- 
” sibleto say when writing began. All physical inventions are in a 
sense forms of writing, because they become symbolic controls for 
- the. mediation of adjustment responses. Notched sticks, knotted 
. cords, laying the foundations of buildings in certain forms, shaping . 
altars or pottery in prescribed ways, designs on pottery, weapons, 
ornaments, mutilations of the body, even the ornaments and cloth- - 
ing worn, may be considered as forms of writing usually less com- 
. plex and purposive than the pictograph. More purposive and pro- 
_ jective, in the field of invention, is the alphabet, systems of -hand- 
writing, of grammar, printing, and dictionaries. 
Adjustment has become infinitely complex among us, nd it is 
constantly changing. It is not possible, therefore, to indicate accu- 
rately and fully the causal interrelationships among cultural de- 


. velopment processes. Hence; not all of the story is told by saying 


that the load of adjustment referred to above forced the utilization 
of external storage of symbolic conditioners of the inner behavior 
mechanisms, “The behavior consequences of this external storage’ 
of conventionalized stimuli were unlimited and unpredictable. Tra- 
dition, which was the collective analogue of memory or intertial 
‘storage, began to be secondary to external storage in writing and - 
print, and custom, which was the “overhead” organization of habit ` 
in the preceding stage, now began to give way to the more accurate 
and flexible external supervision of continuity in collective re- 
sponse exercised by the written document and the printed page. 
Ritual, imbedded in emotional sanction, was destined to become 
secondary to rational acceptance, and with the coming of science 
rational adjustment began to supplement authority. Not that au- 
thority cannot lurk within written scrolls. and printed pages—a fact 
which searchers for “truth” (a term which itself has learned to face. 
to the future and away from the past) know only too'well. But the 
days of greatest authority in the written document.were those in 
which the traditions were merely copied into permanent records. -. 
Since then laboratories and statistical generalizations have in some | 
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degree Sopplanted oracles and mystical revelations, with the result 
that the printed page and the professional journal have become the: 
symbol of the newest discoveries in adjustment-behavior technique. a 
-Even the language of art has latterly tended. to become objective 
and non-authoritarian. 

_ Science has evolved for itself special languages, not for the 
sake of secrecy (although they do in a measure afford this protec- 
tion in a too-little-tolerant age), but in order to: provide means of 
. condensed and accurate expression. The traditional and custom- 
ary languages are of course legible to all scientific workers, because 
they were reared in these media of communication. Mathematics 
is a general scientific language common to all of the special sci- 
ences. But physics, chemistry, bidlogy, psychology, the social sci- 
ences, have severally their own languages, with their dependent 
written dialects. But these languages are so similar that they may 
all be mastered by a single individual. The mastery of their content 
is a more difficult matter. While the individual as a member of the 
numerous groups or forms of collective behavior in which he must 
participate still uses, or at least responds to, all of the old language 
forms—vocal verbal language in particular and constantly, and 
also to holophrastic vocal (as in music), gesture, pantomime, etc. 
—-the scientist who would invent new forms of collective or individ- 
ual behavior (social,and method inventions) or physical aids to ad- 
justment (physical inventions) must employ the more precise and 
accurate symbols of his scientific languages. It is through these 
that the projective process of inventive thinking takes place. 

Thinking has become extremely complex and abstract among 

the professional inventors or thinkers of our time. This is so much 
the case that the masses of the people who still think largely in the 
old emotional and traditional illogical forms of language are large- 
ly out of touch with the leaders of thought. We have invented, 
partly empirically and partly projectively, an elaborate system of 
education designed to bring the thought of the masses as nearly as 
possible within reach of the content and accuracy of the intellectual 
leaders. But it is by no means as yet working with perfect success. 
Perhaps the most significant social invention of our age is our col- _ 
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lectively supported system of research with its avowed purpose.of 
producing primarily new and more complicated methód inventions. 
It is largely because of this research system that the inventors have- - 
so outdistanced the masses in their thinking that. not even our.. 
schools, with their teaching of the languages as well as of the con- 
* tent of science, have been able aan to keep them in effective in- 
tellectual contact. . 
“ The masses have profited so midi from the new inventive proć- i 
“ esses that they are now able to rule and even to determine the lim- 
its to which the scientific leaders shall push the inventive process. 
‘Perhaps long ago they would have checked their activities where 
they came in conflict with custom and tradition if the scientists . 
had not provided them with so many material comforts. There is -` 
" . not space even to mention the tremendous contributions of inven- ` 
‘tion to our modern civilization. All modern industry is founded on 
‘it, and industry in turn has made possible the support of investiga- 
tions which have led to a reasonable progress in social invention 
and in the creation of the multitude of sciences in the last two cen- 
turies, themselves the great storehouses of method inventions. 

But the next great general step in invention must be in the di- 
‘rection of the perfection and expansion of social organization (so- - 
cial. inventions) comparable to that of the physical inventions in 
the inorganic and organic worlds during the past century. Already 
we have begun to apply the method. of projective invention to the 
construction of efficient governmental organizations, national, 

_ state, and municipal, to theapplication of psychological and socio- , 
logical science to educative processes-and organization, to the con- 
duct and control of industry, to systems of public-health adminis- . 
tration, and to scores of other phases of complex collective living” 
and acting. ‘It is not only in the creation of new or better integrated 

.° groups that the method of projective invention in social life has, 
been applied, but also to the development of administrative sys- > 
tems and of the data and principles of the social sciences them- 
selves. Along with these have been invented great and surprisingly 
effective communicating systems. The modern newspaper and 
weekly and ee magazines, with their publics of hundreds of ` 
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thousands, even millions, of readers, are social inventions of the 
greatest complexity. Physical inventions, such as the telegraph, 
telephone, and radio, bring in their wake new types or complexities 
of social relationships and require the invention of new social con- 
trols or administrative systems to prevent them from upsetting the `. 
balance of the social order, or perhaps they cause the social system 
to be organized on a higher level because of this. complexity. 

Such inventions have profoundly modified the’ character of the 
social environments and the interrelationships which exist: among 
them. ‘The physico-social and the bio-social environments have in- 
creased in importance until they stand‘almost completely between 
most men and the natural environments. Even the agricultural and 
other populations engaged in the extractive industries, who come 
most closely. in contact with nature, have the strenuousness of that 
contact mollified by all sorts of modern inventions in the nature of 
tools, machines, improvements in living conditions, and protective 
devices in labor. The city-dweller has almost no direct contact with 
unmodified nature left to him, even for aesthetic purposes. Mil- . 
lions of our population scarcely know how their food and clothing 
are produced, and our industrial system; once organized in local 
units‘on the basis of extractive production, is now organized ab- 
stractly on a wide scale from the standpoint of capitalistic’ exploi- 
tation. All social organization is, as a matter of fact, being trans- 

. ferred from the local or primary and face-to-face unit to the ab- 


2 stract or derivative overhead type (9). 


This of course means that the process of projective invention 
has created for us a new type of social world which is as abstract 
* and as far removed from direct contact with nature as the new in- 

ventive process itself. is ‘removed from the old technique of overt 
habit adjustment to nature. The psycho-social enviroriment con- 
structed from the written document and code, and treatise, from 
the daily paper and magazine, and from the vocalization of the ra- 
` dio and telephone (the last being powerful vocal-control elements 
in the psycho-social environment) now dominates our collective 
life. “Talk,” as Bagehot (2) called it, is not-to be ignored, but it 
can no longer compete with the swifter means of communication in 
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making up the minds of the masses of the people. Tradition is now 
‘relatively unimportant as a psycho-social environmental control, 
_even among the masses, arid convention is-everything among them. 
“Fad, fashion, and craze follow one another in rapid succession. But 
, perhaps what has “been lost in stability in the new and dominant. 
- type of the psycho-social environment has been made up, in part 
at least, in dependableness. The greatest difficulty which we now 
l _ have to face in controlling the content of the psycho-social environ- 
ment which controls us is to prevent it from being distorted by 
_ commercialized or group-interest propaganda and for private profit. 
This is a real problem which grows with the increased complexity 
of the psycho-social environment (39). The average individual is , 
-not able to test the value of all of the propaganda which reaches 
‘him without a more effective training in the data and principles of 
science than he now possesses. And besides, the process of judg- 
ment, even with information, is not always capable of standing out 
- against the insidious appeal and suggestions. of propaganda. 

‘This fact brings us face to face with perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness of this new phase of cultural development. Our inner biolog- 
ical structure apparently has not changed during the whole of the 

last period. What structural changes have occurred are evidently 
acquired and are induced from the external pressures of the en- 
vironment, especially of the psycho-social environment. Outside ` 
of the acquisition of neuro-psychic techniques or organizations - 
~ these are not particularly important. The latter are, however, sig- — 
‘nificant, for, together with their symbolization and external storage 
in the psycho-social environment, they constitute the body of our 
‘non-material culture or civilization. Othér structural changes are’ 
external to our neurological and physiological organizations, but 
they constitute invaluable aids to the effective operation of our 
_ senses and generalizing processes. Those physical inventions — 
which, like the. microscope and telescope, telephone and radio, ex- 
` tend the range of the senses, and those physical inventions based 
upon method inventions, such as-calculating machines, that aid the 
generalizing faculties, or the method inventions and social inven- 
tions, such as mathematics, statistics, laboratories, and research in- 
. stitutions, which also promote greater efficiency in generalization, 
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have all added to the effectiveness. of our adjustment responses to 
environment. They have also greatly complicated them. 

But, on the other hand; our physiology is essentially the same 
and our neural equipment has ‘not expanded. In spite of all of the 
aids which internal organization under environmental pressures 
and the extension of our senses and generalizing methods by means 
of mechanical and social and method inventions have brought to 
us, we still operate with the same original biological equipment. ` 
We are by no means abstract intellectual “machines, but are-still 
largely creatures of emotion, in spite of all of the protective ‘and 
adjusting devices just. mentioned. Consequently, our judgments 

` are not always dependable, especially in the face of beak manip- 
ulated suggestive appeals to emotion. 

But our-projection of objectives in Aveta has greatly i im- 
proved. We now include a considerable projection of the present 
into the future in making our plans for adjustment. Also, and even 

“more important for rational control, we include future generations 
and peoples at a great distance in our projected plans for adjust- 
ment. We are building up a projected science of the future, slowly 
but with some apparent validity, to guide us in making just such: 
adjustments. That is what the introduction of courses in social 
progress (when the content of these is not merely historical retro- 
spection) into our university curricula means. We are attempting 
to get some perspective upon the future antl the conditions of ef- 

_ fective adjustment of man to his world in the future in order that 
we may make a reasonable compromise in adapting the present ad- 

- justment to future needs. Such an insight into the future and our 

collective behavior with reference to it involve a more complex use 

. of the process of projective invention than has ever before been 
attempted. Men are more concerned with the future of, mankind 
on this earth than ever before. The presentation of such a schemat- 
ic correlation of the factors mutually responsive in the process of 

` the evolution of adjustments of man to nature in the past and pres- 
ent—however sketchy and inadequate it may be—may possibly as- 
sist somewhat in affording such perspective. At least, it is always - 
helpful to see the adjustment process as nearly as a whole as is pos- ` 
sible.’ ; ; i 
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IMPOVERISHMENT AND THE EXPANSION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
University of Minnesota 


- ABSTRACT — 


In a society where there exists a differentiation into poor and rich, an impover- 
ishment or an increase of the economic contrast between the wealthy and the poor 
facilitates an expansion of government interference in economic relations. -This fac- 
tor, together with that of militarism, has been, and is, responsible for an increase of 
governmental control of economic relations in the past and in the present. 


I 

We know well that the amount of governmental control’ of 
human interrelations is not constant: it fluctuates from society to 
society and, within the same society, from time to time. Its theo- 
‘retical minimum is a situation of extreme laissez faire; its theoret- 
ical maximum is complete state socialism, where government con- 
trols all human relations beginning with the family and economic 
relationship and ending with the religion, education, and amuse- 
ment of the citizens. Between these two extremities the real move- 
ment of governmental control has been fluctuating. Some societies 
have been nearer to the type of laissez faire; others, to that of state 
socialism. In some periods the organization of the same society; 
for instance, of Russia in 1917-22, makes a swing toward an in- 
crease of government interference; in others, in the opposite 
direction. f 

The problem to be discussed now is what factors are responsi- 
- ble for such a fluctuation of the amount of government interference 
and control. There is no doubt that the factors are numerous. But 
among them there seem to be a few especially important in this 
respect. Herbert Spencer has indicated the factor of militarism as 

1 Co-operative organization and control is strongly different from governmental 


control; therefore what is going to be said of the latter cannot be applied to the 
former. 
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the most important cause of an increase of government interfer- 
ence.” The last war conspicuously corroborated his theory. Its 
essence is to be recognized as scientifically valid. Among other fac- 
tors of the above fluctuation a very conspicuous part seems to have 
been played by the factor of economic impoverishment of the 
masses, especially when it manifests itself in its extreme form of 
mass famine. In a society where there exists a differentiation into 
poor and rich an extraordinary impoverishment facilitates an ex- 
pansion of government interference in economic relations, and, 
through that, an increase of governmental control in other fields 
of social life. If the economic level of the masses remains the same, 
but the economic difference between the wealthy and the poor in- 
creases in such a way that the rich become still richer, the effect is 
similar because a relative enrichment of the wealthy is a relative 
impoverishment of other groups of the population, and vice versa. 
An increase of economic prosperity or a decrease of economic con- 
trasts between the rich and the poor tends to decrease the economic 
control of the government. Such seems to be the second important 
factor of fluctuation of the amount of governmental interference. 
From the standpoint of the proposition it does not matter whether 
an increase of the interference is made in a peaceful or revolution- 
ary way, by a conservative or revolutionary government, under the 
name of socialism or absolutism. What matters is that in some way 
it takes place, regardless of these details. 

- The reason of this is at hand: abundance of a necessity makes 
unnecessary any governmental regulation. Since we have plenty of 
air to breathe, our need is satisfied without any compulsory regula- ` 
tion. If there were a scarcity of this necessity the regulation would 
have become unavoidable. The same may be said of other neces- 
sities. Owing to a lack of space.I cannot enter here into a more de- 
tailed discussion of the reasons for an increase of governmental 
control under the influence of the factor of impoverishment. In- 
stead of such an analysis it would be better to show factually that 
the foregoing correlation really exists and has been regularly re- 
peated in history. Such a regularity, exhibited in different societies 


* See Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. Il, chaps. xvii and xviii. 
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„and at different periods, is one of the best witnesses that the two. - 
. phenomena are correlated. i 


II 


Whether we take the records concerning great famines in the - 

history of ancient Egypt, or ancient Greece and Rome, or China 
. and Persia, or Russia and many medieval societies, we can but 
notice an expansion of the economic control of the government at 
such a period. On'the other hand, except in the cases of “a militant 
state socialism” called forth by the factor of militarism, the great- 
est expansion of governmental control, amounting to a universal 
state socialism in the history of different societies and at different 
periods, has invariably happened in the periods of economic disor- 
ganization of the country and of impoverishment of its masses. 
Such are two series of facts wc corroborate the proposed hy- 
pothesis, 

An increase of doverimewtal economic control in the periods of 
famine and impoverishment has been regularly manifest in the fol- 
lowing phenomena. First, in an establishment or reinforcement 
of governmental control of exports and imports, which often 

‘amounted to governmental monopoly of foreign trade; second, in 
an establishment of fixed prices on food and other necessities; 
third, in governmental registration and tabulation of the entire 
. amount of necessities in the country owned by its citizens; fourth, - 
in a complete control of purchase and sale of commodities, includ- 
ing amounts to be bought, and conditions governing sales; fifth, in . 
governmental compulsion of private citizens’ sending their com- 
modities to market; sixth, in requisition, to an extraordinary large 
degree, of private necessities by the government; seventh, in an 
establishment of numerous governmental agencies for the purpose ` 
of buying, producing, and distributing necessities among the popu- 
lation; eighth, in the introduction of a ration system; ninth, in an 
organization of public works on an extraordinarily large scale; 
tenth, in a substitution of governmental control of production, dis- 
tribution, and even consumption, of necessities for that by private - 
individuals or corporations. All these and many similar phenomena. 
have been regularly repeated in most dissimilar countries at most 
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‘ dissimilar times, as soon as famine and impoverishment have 
` broken out. All this signifies great expansion of governmental in- 
terference in the economic relationships of the population and, 
through that, often in other fields of social interrelations. Here are 
` a series of facts, a few out of many similar, which show this. 

Ancient Egypt.—The Bible gives us one of the oldest records 

which clearly shows the foregoing correlation. As a result of the 
great famine in the time of Joseph, the money, cattle, and land of 
the population of ancient Egypt “became Pharaoh’s.” The people 
became the slaves of the government. The entire economic life be- 
gan to be controlled by the government. In the modern terminol- 
ogy this means that everything was nationalized, and that the eco- 
nomic control of Pharaoh’s government was expanded enormously 
at the expense of that of private individuals.* Other Egyptian rec- 
‘ords show that this was repeated several times in the history- of 
ancient Egypt. Its pharaohs and officials often stress in their rec- 
_ ords that “in years of famine they plowed all the fields of.the nome, 
preserving its people alive and furnishing its food.”* As war and 
famine or danger of famine were very frequent phenomena in an- 
cient Egypt, this accounts for a high level of governmental control 
throughout the history of Egypt. And yet, in the famine years and 
in periods of impoverishment, as the before mentioned facts show, 
the control seems to have jumped still higher. The economic life of 
Egypt under the Ptolemy dynasty gives an additional example of 
this. Economic disorganization of this period was accompanied by 
. an extraordinary growth of governmental control which led to a - 
transformation of society into an universal state-socialist organ- 
ization." 

China.—More abundant and conspicuous confirmation of the 
hypohesis is given by the history of China. It is the history of a 
, society with very frequent famines and with a permanent danger of 

3 See Genesis 47 12-20. g i 

“See J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. i (1906), Secs. 523, 281, 
189, 459, and others. 


"See M. Rostovtzev, State and Personality in Economic Life of the Ptolemaic 
Egypt (Russian, Sovremennya Zapiski), No. 10. : 
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starvation. This accounts for an exclusively high level of govern- 
mental control in China throughout its history. The organization 
of Chinese society has been in essence “an economic state social- 
` ism,” with “many governmental regulations to control consump- 
tion, production, and distribution.”® And yet, in the periods of 
great famine or impoverishment, governmental control expanded 
still more. This, according to the records, has invariably happened 
_in the time of Yao, in the years of famine during the Yin, the Chow, 
the Hans, the’ Tang, the Sung, and other dynasties. On the other 
hand, the attempts to introduce a real state-socialist organization, 
like the attempts of Wang Mang or Wang an Shih, regularly hap- 
pened in the period of a great impoverishment of the country.” 
Ancient Greece——Aside from the factor of militarism, eco- 
nomic insecurity was responsible for a large degree of governmen- 
tal control in Sparta, Athens, Lipara, arid other Greek states. R. 
Pöhlmann says: “The products of the Spartan agriculture were 
not sufficient to satisfy the necessities of the population. The entire 
economic life was based on a very narrow and uncertain basis. 
Every economic crisis, every delay or interruption of imports of 
necessities was very dangerous. Shall we wonder that the strongest 
governmental control of economic life became inevitable?’* In 
similar straits was Athens.’ In the periods of impoverishment and 
famine the governmental control intensified. 
, “As soon as the prices on the necessities began to go up, the state interfer- 
ence took extraordinary forms. For the struggle with the coming famine the 


state organized an extraordinary commission of Sitons with unlimited control 
of economic life.” All mentioned effects of famine took place in an extraordi- 


* Chen Huan Chang, The Economic Principles of Confucius, “University of 
Columbia Studies,” v. XLIV, I (1911), 168 ff.; I, 497 ff. 

"See the detailed factual data in Mabel P. H. Lee, The Economic History of 
China (New York, 1921), pp. 40, o 58—60, 63, 77-80, 83, 92, 99, IOI—IO4, IIO, 122, | 
140, 155 and passim. 

SR. Pöhlmann, Geschichte 4. eile Communismus und Socialismus, Russian 
trans., pp. 32 f., 430 ff. 

° See Béckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athenes I (1851), 125 ff.; Novosadsky, 
The Struggle against Dearth in Ancient Greece, The Journal of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education (Russian), 1917, pp. Loe 
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nary degree. Often private control of economic relations was almost com- 
pletely superseded by that of the government, in the production and distribu- 
tion of the necessities and in the field of economic life of society generally.?° 
In the period of extreme impoverishment governmental control as- 
sumed the forms of the Russian Communism of 1918-20. The gov-° 
ernment confiscated private lands and wealth, distributed them in 
such a way as it found necessary, nationalized what it wanted; in 
brief, pushed its control up to possible limits. Such were, for exam- 
ple, the periods of impoverishment after the Messina War and in 
the times of Agis IV, Cleomenes ITI, and Nabis in Sparta; after 
the Peloponnesian War in Athens (the periods of the Thirty and 
the Ten Tyrants), and in some other periods. Either in a legal way 
or in the form of revolution, under conservative as well as revolu- 
tionary dictators, state interference in such periods grew to its lim- 
its and assumed the form of state socialism.” 

Ancient Rome.—Similar parallelism is given in the history of 
Rome. Here the years of famine, like the years 5, 8, 18, 52, A.D., 
were usually accompanied by a corresponding increase of the gov- 
ernmental control. Side by side with these small fluctuations we 
see that the periods of impoverishment of the masses were followed 
by an expansion of state interference which amounted sometimes 
to state socialism. It is well known that the period from the second 
half of the second century B.c. to the beginning of the first century 
AD. was that of a great economic disorganization of Rome. The 
same period is marked by the Corn Laws of.the Gracchi, (123 
B.c.); by the establishment of a special institution for prevention 
of famine and for control of the public supply (104 B.c.); by the 


` introduction of a ration system and public supply free of charge; 


by many nationalizations and confiscations and restriction of pri- 
vate economic enterprise; by a great increase of economic func- 


X Novosadsky, op. cit., pp. 80-82; Péhlmann, of. cit., pp. 235-36; Böckh, op. 
cit., pp. 116-25; Francotte, “Le pain à bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités 
grecques,” in Mélanges du droit publiqué Grec (1910), pp. 291 ff. 

u See besides quoted books, P. Guiraud, Etudes econom. sur Vantiquité (Paris, 
1905), pp. 68 ff.; Buzold, Griechische Geschichte, Teil II (1902~3), pp. 1456, 1614, 
1628; Niese, Geschichte d. griechischen und makedonische Staaten, Teil II, pp. 
296 ff.; Teil II, pp. 42 ff. i 
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tions of the government.* Still more conspicuous was the discussed 
correlation in the period from the third century A.D. to the “end” of 
the Western Roman Empire. This was the time of economic decay 
of Rome. It was also the time of an establishment of state-social- 
istic economic organization in the Western Roman Empire. “The 
Empire was transforme/] into a big factory where, under the con- 
trol of the officials, the population had’to work. It was a real state- 
socialist organization of industry and labor. Almost all production 
and distribution of wealth was concentrated in the hands of the 
government.’** One who has observed the Soviet Communist sys- 
tem in the period from 1917 to 1922 can but notice the essential 
similarity of the Roman and the Soviet régimes. 

The Middle Ages—Here the same correlation is api 
many times. In 792~93 the famine broke out. Asa result, “Charles 
the Great introduced the first fixed prices under its influence.” In 
805 famine burst out again, and a decree was issued that “ne foris 
imperium nosirum vendatur aliquid alimoniae”’; free trade was > 
forbidden; fixed prices were reintroduced; the freedom of con- 

„tracts was restricted; agriculture and industry began to be con- . 
trolled more severely, and so forth. As in the Middle Ages famine ' 
was very frequent, this, besides the factor of war, seems to have 
been responsible for a relatively high government control of eco- 
nomic relations throughout the Middle Ages. It, however, jumped 
up in the years of famine, In the history of England such years 
were 1201-2, 1315-16, 1321, 1483, 1512, 1521, 1586, 1648-49, 
and others. In the history of France such years were 1391, 1504-5, 
1565, 1567, 1577, 1591, 1635, 1662, 1684, 1693, 1709, to mention 

- but a few cases. The same years were marked. by an increase of 
government interference in economic relations. A historian of the - 
food-trade in France sums up his exhaustive study as follows: “As 

"See Hirschfeld, Die heiserlichen Vervaltungsbeamten, pp. 231 #f.; Waltzing, 
Etude historique sur les corporations professionneles ches les Romaines I (1896), 
26-1035 M. Rostovtzev, The Roman Leaden Tessera (Russian), 1903, pp. 111~13; 

' Salvioll, Capitalism in Ancient World (Russian trans.), pp. 24, 165-70. 


2 Waltzing, op. cit. Vol. Il, pp. 383-84; Duruy, Histoire des Romains, VII 
(1885); 550 ff.; see also Dill, Romon Society. 


uF, Curschmann, Hungersnõte in Mittelalter (1900), pp. 71-75 and passim. 
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soon as famine was bursting out governmental control became 
stronger; as soon as famine was weakening, the control weakened 
also.?25 : ` 

The discussed correlation is still more conspicuously exhibited 
in the history of Russian famines. Each of the periods of famine or 
of great impoverishment has been invariably followed by an in- 
credse of governmental control.*® ` 

In the light of this hypothesis it is comprehensible why govern- 
mental control in the form of the revolutionary or counter-revolu- 
tionary dictatorship usually increases in the periods of great revo- 
lutions. Such periods are marked by an extraordinary impoverish- 
ment and disorganization of economic life. Hence its result—an 
extraordinary increase of governmental control of the entire eco- 
nomic life of a revolutionary society. Sometimes it leads to an 
establishment of a “Communist” or “state-socialist organization” 
in a revolutionary country, like the Communist societies in Tabor 
(in revolutionary Bohemia), in Miilhgausen, in New. Jerusalem, or 
in Paris in 1871, to mention but a few cases of that kind.” 

Finally, a striking confirmation of the hypothesis has been 
given by the expansion of governmental control during the years 
of the war and after. During this period, not only in the belliger- 
ent, but in the neutral, countries, too, the control of economic life 
by the government increased enormously. In the belligerent coun- 
tries it was due primarily to the factor of war, and secondarily to 
that of scarcity of food arid other necessities. In the neutral coun- 
ries the expansion of the interference was called forth principally 

* Afanassieff, The Conditions of Food Trade (Russian, 1892), pp. 1-3, 8, 17, 
144-48, 155, 158. “Araskranianz, “Die franzdsische Getreidehandelspolitik bis zum 
Jahre 1789,” Schmoilers Staats und Sosialwiss. Forschungen (1882), Bd. 4, pp. 3. 
ro-14. It is curious to note that this regularly happened even when the head of the 
French government were persons who were inimical to an expansion of governmental 
control of economic affairs. An example is given by Turgot. In 1774 he decreed a 
complete freedom of trade. In 1775, under the influence of the famine of 1774-75, he 


was forced to annul his decree. The same happened with Nekker, Dupont de 
Nemure, and the National Assembly (see Afranassief, op. cdit., pp. 299 f., 370-71. 


See the data in my paper, “Influence of Famine,” Russian Economist, No. 2. 
Petrograd, 1922. 
"See the facts in Sorokin’s Sociology of Revolution, chaps. v, xiv. 
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by an increased scarcity of food and other necessities. The same 
two factors seem to have been responsible for the Communist ex- 
periments in Russia, Bavaria, and Hungary, not to mention milder 
socialist measures in several other countries. From this standpoint 
the so-called “Communist régime” in all the countries mentioned 
has represented the expansion of governmental control up to its 
limits. An annihilation of private property; a universal national- 
ization, beginning with factories and land and ending with the last 
silver teaspoon; a complete annihilation of private commerce and 
trade; a regulation of the entire production, distribution, and even 
consumption of all products of the country by the government;, a 
complete: substitution of governmental control for that of private 
individuals—such have been the characteristics of the Communist . 
régime in Russia in the period from 1917 to 1922. 
This means an extreme expansion of governmental control. 
What were its causes? The answer in brief is as follows: Owing to 
the war the lack of necessities began to be felt in Russia already in 
1915. Since the same period there appeared the tendency of the ex- 
pansion of governmental control in the economic field. The decrees 
- of August 15, 1915, and October 25, 1915, which gave the right to 
officials to search, to tabulate, to confiscate, to requisition all pri- 
vate food and necessities could be regarded as a beginning of what 
later on developed into “Communism.” Owing to the growth of 
impoverishment, due to the war, this process necessarily grew also. 
As the revolution only aggravated the economic situation, govern- 
mental control continued to grow during the Provisional Govern- 

‘ment, whose policy in this respect only pushed further that of the 
Czarist government. At the time of the overthrow of the Kerensky 
régime private trade and commerce were almost annihilated; pri- 
vate industry and agriculture were greatly restricted, state control 
was, expanded enormously. Owing to the factors of the civil war 
and the growth of impoverishment the Bolsheviki pushed this proc- 
ess up to its possible limits. In this way appeared the so-called 
“Communist régime,” which, in the present terminology of the 
Communists themselves, was nothing but “Military and Starving 
Communism.” The continuation of this process is no less instruc- 
tive. : 
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In 1920 the civil war was finished. In this way one of the fac- 
tors of “Communism” ceased to work. At the same time everyone, 
except a small group of Communists and swindlers, was ruined. 
Economic differentiation disappeared. An equality in poverty was 
established. If my hypothesis is true, under such conditions we 
should expect an opposite trend, toward a decrease of governmen- 
tal control. This is what actually happened. In 1921 the Bolshe- 
viki were forced to introduce the New Economic Policy. It meant 
a step toward the so-called “capitalist régime”; it represented a 
reduction of the governmental control of economic life and an in- 
crease of private control, initiative, and autonomy. Since that time 
_ this trend has been continued and at the present moment there is 
left but little of the “Communism” of 1917-22. Thus, under the 
pressure of the indicated factors, the Czarist government had to 
pave the path for Communism; these factors disappearing, the 
Communist government has been forced to destroy its communistic 
régime and to pave the path for capitalism. Really, volentem fata 
ducunt, nolentem trahunt. The foregoing series of facts, which 
might be continued ad libitum, if there were more space, seem to 
show that the offered hypothesis is not baseless and i is likely to be 
warranted by historical facts. 


TI 


If the hypothesis is true, it gives a sufficient basis for the fol- 
lowing tentative inferences. _ 

1. Since a considerable expansion of governmental control of 
economic relations has been a result of impoverishment or of a dis- 
proportionate economic contrast between the wealthy and the poor 
classes, it follows that the very fact of great expansion itself is a 
symptom of economic disorganization of a society. 

2. From this standpoint the Soviet Communism has been but . 
a form of an extraordinary expansion of governmental control due 
to an extreme impoverishment of the Russian population caused 
by the war. In this sense Communism has been a manifestation of 
a great social sickness, but not of a social improvement of Russia. 

3. As far as at the present moment the expansionist policy is 
represented principally by socialist and communist ideologies, it is 
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- natural that, these ideologies have had a success during the years 
from 1917 to 1924, because they were the years of economic disor- 
ganization in Europe. 

4. But for the same reason it must be concluded that the suc- 
cess of these ideologies and groups is one of the best symptoms 
of the economic disorganization of society. In this sense an in- 
crease of success of different ideologies of nationalization has been 

_and is one of the best symptoms of social sickness. In the periods 
of prosperity such ideologies have but very little chance to be popu- 
lar or to be carried out. | f 

5. Other conditions being equal, if in the near future an aggra- 

. vation of the economic situation of a Western society takes place, 

or economic inequality within it grows, an increase of governmen- 

tal control, probably in the form of socialist nationalization, is to 
be expected. ` 

6. If the future shows an dinrcveniest of the economic situa- 
tion within such a society, or a diminution of economic inequality, 

a decrease of governmental control is likely to happen. It will prob- 

ably manifest itself in the form of a decrease of popularity of so- 

cialist demands for substitution of governmental control for that of 

private persons and corporations. f 
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ABSTRACT 

The. newspaper and research ‘seem terms mutually exclusive, but common 
ground can be found. Need for research in regard to the press exists everywhere. Is 
it to be carried on by the historian or by the journalist? The tendency toward co- 
operation in all historical work is one reason for deciding in favor of the historian. 
Another reason is that he understands the technique of historical research as the 
journalist cannot be expected to do. The journalist is as ill adapted for historical re- 
search as the historian is for journalism. Division of labor leaves the crosscut section 
of human life to the journalist, while the historian studies its longitudinal develop- 
ment. Although scarcely a beginning has as yet been made in the field of research as 
it concerns the periodical press, the recognition of its importance is a great step in 
advance. The realization of the reciprocal dependence of the journalist and the his- 
torian must bring still greater gain. . 


The newspaper and research seem terms mutually exclusive, 
repellent, and antagonistic. The interest of the newspaper is of the 
day. When the presses are closed, that interest ceases and the new . 
adventures of the morrow beckon with insistent force. What con- . 
cern can the newspaper have with yesterday? For it, the day be- 
fore yesterday has never even existed! The newspaper deals with 
color, with action, with the pulsating life of the moment, and it 
quite justifiably looks with fine scorn on the barren fields of re- 
search that stretch back into the blackness of the unknown, per- 
haps the never-to-be-known. Research has indeed its own adven- 
tures, but these lead in the opposite direction. It presses backward 
with the same fervor as the newspaper pushes onward. It seeks 
what has never been known or discovered, while the newspaper 
deals with the known or the knowable. The newspaper thrives 
amid noise, bustle, confusion, haste, while research can pursue its 
work only in silence, quiet, and tranquility. The journalist believes 
that success and virtue depend on giving the news first, and he is 
less concerned with giving the most accurate news. But the re- 

search worker would hold back the presses and cross a continent to 


r 
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verify a comma——time with him does not count. The journalist 
writes only what he has himself observed; he writes quickly, and 
decisively, and lis copy is not, because it cannot be, revised. But 
‘the historian must take all his information at secondhand. He de- 
scribes military campaigns, battles, and sieges, yet he has presum- 
ably never visited a battlefield. He discusses political affairs, yet 
he has probably never been a member of a legislative body and 
may never even have attended a session of one. He writes the his- 
tory of times and of places remote from his own, and he probably 
has never witnessed a single event or visited the scene of a single 
occurrence he describes. He is always compelled to be a closet 
, worker. He spends his life taking notes, accumulating transcripts, 
` analyzing his material, comparing different versions of the same. 
occurrence, and he always hesitates to begin or to complete his. 
magnum opus. Muchas he collects, he seldom has collected enough, 
he feels, to justify him-in deducing conclusions. But if material 
fails the journalist, a piquant phrase, an entertaining aside, a dif- 
ferent lead, will furnish a substitute, not only “just as good,” but 
probably even better than the story originally intended. 
The historian may be paralyzed by the very thought of putting 
his work into cold type, beyond the reach of change, modification, 
or even complete repudiation of deductions made, but the journal- 
ist knows that the errors of today will be forgotten by tomorrow, 
and he is not tortured by the remembrance of a misspelled Russian 
proper name, or a date twenty-four hours astray. The industry, 
‘the comprehensive knowledge, and the meticulous care of a Lord 
Acton may become a blind underground river, leading nowhere, 
while the precipitous eagerness of a Lord Northcliffe may, like a 
rushing torrent, bring havoc in its train. The journalist demands 
immediate results, and presses on to the next demand on his time 
and thought without making any necessary connection between 
present, past, and future. The historian asks for time and leisure, 
he works with tireless patience, and he seeks to unify his material ` 
into some definite constructive whole. Certain characteristics make 
one person an admirable journalist but an inferior research worker, 
` while other traits make another person excel in research and fail in 
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journalism. Is it possible to find common ground between two op- 
posing methods of work, two contradictory ends, two contrasting 
ideals? Can we achieve the impossible and find that East does meet 
West, that by starting due west we may reach'the east?. Or, shall 
we find, in attempting it, that, like the Bellman in his famous cruise 
in search of the Snark, the bowsprit does get mixed with the rudder 
sometimes, and, like him perplexed and distressed, confess that we 


‘ Had hoped, at least, when the wind blew due East, 
That the ship would not travel due West! ` 


, The advantages, even the necessity, of research in every feld 
of human knowledge must be recognized today, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that its pressing need has been realized in the 
case of the periodical press. France has led other nations in the 
thoroughness with which its workers have tilled the field and at- - 
tained commendable results through research. The earliest history 
of the press noted is that of M. Camusat, Histoire critique des jour- 
naux, published in Amsterdam, in 1734, but M. Hatin is still easily 
the first among all historians of the press, both in the quality and in 
the number of works he produced that relate to the press. It was in | 
1846 that he published his first work on the subject—a small, al- 
most diminutive volume of 128 pages. This was expanded, in the 
third edition, into eight octave volumes on the history of the polit- 
ical and literary press of France, and this was followed by no fewer 
than three major works on the subject, with a considerable number 
of brochures and minor works. The French universities have rec- 
ognized, as, with a few exceptions, other universities have not done, 
‘that the periodical press is a suitable subject for research leading to 
advanced academic degrees, and much research has been done 
there, especially in connection with the legal aspects of the press. 
The research work done on the subject in England and Scot- 
land has been almost exclusively the work of distinguished schol- 
ars or workers without either academic or newspaper connection, 
and there is apparently no evidence that this form of research has 
led either to first or to advanced academic degrees. In Germany, 
prior to the world-war, newspapers did not enter into their own, 
since with the coming of Bismarck the government had laid a 
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l heavy hand on them. The university world had had little interest 


in the periodical press, as courses relating to it did not lead to a 
degree and therefore comparatively little research was done on the 
subject. 

Yet there is abundant need for research in this field. Whether ; 
consciously or not, the newspaper sends its roots far back into the 


' past. Its very ephemeral character makes it instinctively seek a 


firm foundation. It is history that largely gives the advertisement 
its basis, and often the illustration. The statements of editorial and 
correspondence must be checked with similar conditions found 
elsewhere in time or place. But this effort on the part of the press 
is made to secure accuracy of statement rather than to show the 
development of a subject. History, on the other hand, is concerned 


' with initial facts, with the developments from beginnings unseen 


or unnoted at the time, with growth and maturity, with the ebb and 
flow of life in distant ages. The work of the press is to give a cross- 
cut section of daily life; that of history is to show the continuity of 
human life from the most remote periods to the present time. Each 


‘issue of a daily paper is complete in itself—it has neither beginning 


nor ending. A new newspaper may be started without introduction, 
creed, or platform; it may. cease publication without peroration or 


valedictory. Each issue may seem to its creators. to have organic 


unity, while to othets it may seem but a hit-or-miss patchwork of 
the events of a'dzy. But history insists, in season and out of season, 


. on its own organic character—without this, it is not history. 


Tf, then, the newspaper does not and cannot give history in the 
accepted use of the term, but does give an enormous mass of the — 
raw material from which history is written; if much need exists for 
histories of the press in all its multifold ciniacations, the question 
follows, Who is to do the research involved and make the necessary 
synthesis? An answer to the question cannot be suggested without 
reverting to some of the tendencies seen in the writing of every 
form of history. The most important of these is the tendency to- 
wards co-operation. Once the historian was “a jack of all trades 
and master of none.” He collected his own material, passed on its 
authenticity and its authoritativeness, used unedited manuscript 
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material, did not, trouble to prepare bibliographies, and for the 
most part never’ considered the importance of footnotes. While’ 
there were always noteworthy exceptions to this general statement, 
the standards of historical writing were lamentably low. But spe- 
cialization has entered into his work. The trained editor prepares 
and edits the manuscripts to be used far better than the historian 
could do it himself. The omniscient bibliographer ferrets out ob- 
scure but valuable material, and classifies and annotates it for him. 
The epigraphist and the paleographer determine the authenticity 
of material discovered. The archaeologist protects him from using 
spurious “finds.” At every point the historian can take advantage 
* of the work of highly trained experts and therefore be assured that ° 
the foundations for his work are firm and substantial. He is thus 
free to carry on his own work through both the conscious and the 
unconscious co-operation of specialists in the fields where his work 
lies. The result has been that the standards of historical production 
have been greatly raised, and ideals have been reached that have 
become vantage-points for still greater achievements. History will 
always have to be rewritten because the gain made serves only as a 
lever for still further conquest of the past. History does not yet see 
the end of the road. The gains already made have been the result 
in large part of the co-operation with trained specialists. 

-Another important tendency has been toward the perfection of 
historical technique. Up to a certain point all subjects in the field 
of human knowledge use the same methods of work. Accuracy, 
observation, reconstructive imagination, patience in the search for 
truth are all essential whether the territory to be investigated, and . 
to be still further used as a subject for research, is that of nature or 
that of man. l 

But while these are basic in all productive research, each sub- 
ject branches from the common trunk and develops its own tech- 
nique. In history that “infinite capacity for taking pains” that 
Bishop Stubbs affirmed constituted genius is quite as essential as it 
is in the use of the microscope or the balances by the natural scien- 
tist. But the application of the fundamental method used in acquir- 
ing all knowledge develops into-a technique that determines the 
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differentiation that must be made in the use of manuscripts and 
printed volumes; the variants in early and late editions of the same 
source; the sources of errancy to be found in special classes of ma- 
terial, as diaries, journals, letters, and correspondence; the pitfalls 
in the use of archaeological records; the decision in regard to how 
far special conditions have affected in different countries the devel- 
opment of the myths explaining the creation, the question of life 
and death, and other primary interests; the determination of the 
direction he shall take in entering “the realm of the infinitesimally 
` small” that it is said Pasteur made his own in natural science; the 
skill acquired in reading between the lines and knowing how much 
in a public document has been written for home or party consump- 
tion and what part may be considered authoritative; the knowl- 
edge of the working of the conventional diplomat’s mind that some- 
times has made the worse appear the better reason; the variants in 
the old and the new diplomacy—all this, and far more, are as much 
a part of the technique of the historian as is a knowledge of the 
manipulation of the telescope to the astronomer, or the microscope 
to the zodlogist. 

It seems to follow, if these conclusions are accepted, that the 
special research work in regard to the press lies plainly within the 
province of the historian. He has no adaptability for journalism. 
Innumerable experiments have been made in turning over the 
newspaper, either in whole or in part, to be edited for a day by a 
distinguished clergyman who has been dissatisfied with the press 
as a whole and thinks he can do it better; or to a charity organiza- ` 
tion with an eye to the profits; or to a litetary club anxious to ex- 
periment; or to a college class eager to try its hand on “a real job.” 
But the results are hardly satisfactory to the experimenters, to the 
newspaper, or to the reading public. Success in one field does not 
always presage success in an entirely different one, and the homely 
adage advising the shoemaker to stick to his last may well be ap- 
plied to the amateur who is beguiled into undertaking for a brief 
time the intricate and specialized work of the journalist. He does 
not wreck the paper in a day; he may amuse the public for an 
hour; he assuredly must try the patience of those ultimately re- 
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sponsible for getting out the paper; the only conceivable beneficial 
result must be a real humbleness on the part of the experimenter in l 
the face of tasks difficult beyond anything he had conceived of. 
The historian who attempts to be a journalist incurs the risk of 
disaster. ` 

The problem is the same.as that in regard to the history of nat- ` 
ural science. No satisfactory histories of natural science have yet 
been written because they have been the work of natural scientists 
untrained in the methods and the technique of the historian. The 
historian, as has been seen, finds his material in times and places of 
which he has had, and can have had, no personal knowledge, yet 
his training and his constructive imagination enable him to make 
a synthetic whole of periods remote in time and space. 

The steps in the writing of any history are fairly well defined. 
The historian begins with a skeleton study of the field he has 
chosen for his work, for he has always had predecessors who point 
the way. Step by step he presses backward and onward, enlarging 
constantly his sphere of knowledge, until he becomes lost in what 
the late Henry C. Adams used to call “a wholesome state of bewil- 
derment.” But here too he finds help and guidance. The mono- 
graph writer has been before him, and from these careful studies 
of small, even infinitely small, parts of knowledge the historian is 
able, with supplementary research in fields not covered by the 
monographs of others, to reconstruct wide stretches of the past and 
make it live again. So it must be with research that ultimately will 
result in an authoritative history of the press.. ; 

What are some of the fields that must be developed’ by the 
monograph before a satisfactory history of the press can be ex- 
pected? 

On the business side, much research needs to be done on the 
history of the merger and of the string of newspapers operated by 
a single owner. It is a prevailing impression that these are recent ` 
tendencies, but illustrations are readily at hand showing that merg- 
ers and “strings” have been found in England for more than a hun- 

. dred years. Again, research is needed concerning the history. of the 
production and distribution of the newspaper. In the case of the 
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string of newspapers, the tendency has apparently been toward the 

control of all the factors in production, from the ownership of for- 

ests in Newfoundland, with resultant pulp mills, to the distribution 

` of the finished product in Great Britain. Research would show 

` whether a few conspicuous examples of such control have Jed to 
overhasty generalizations in regard to it, whether there has been a 
real extension in this direction, what the results have been, and 
what effects, beneficial or otherwise, can be traced to such central- 
ized control. 

The history of different R of ownership is a promising sub- 
ject for research. What has been the history of single ownership, ` 
partnership ownership, joint stock company ownership, and owner- 

- ship by the co-operative control of those engaged in the production 
of the newspaper? How far have these various forms of ownership “ 
fomented or prevented labor difficulties? How far have they inter- 
fered with the freedom of editorial policy? Has the ultimate busi- 
ness success of the newspaper been conditioned by any one specific ° 
form of ownership? Has business success been the vampire that 

' has destroyed the real life of any newspaper? 

The history of different forms of the press is yet to be written, 
How far has political or religious authority been able to control the 
educational press? How far have educational authorities con- — 
trolled the college press? What has been the history of amateur 

. journalism, of prison journalism, of humorous journalism, of illus- 

, trated journalism? How far have the up and downs of these vari- 
ous forms of special journals been due to their inherent character- 
istics, to influences developed from without, to changing tastes of 
the reading public, to the evolution of entirely new interests on the ` 
part of the general public? | 

Again, is not the time ripe for a history of that most trouble- 
some problem, freedom of the press? Many and emphatic opinions 
have been expressed for and against freedom of the press, but they 
have been too frequently opinions based on insufficient knowledge. „` 
Research is needed to show how far the guaranties of freedom of- 
the press given by federal and state governments have been effec- 
tively maintained, and how far they have been violated. Libel has 
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been as yet largely considered from the legal side, while research 
on its historical side has been neglected. 

These are but a few of literally hundreds of fields, as yet unex- 
plored, where research would add much to present knowledge con- 
cerning the history of the newspaper and its problems. 

Another field, open to joint occupation by the newspaper and 
the historian, is that of propaganda, whether called by this plain 
unvarnished name or masquerading as “publicity.” Is it not a 
function of the newspaper to discover how far it is the innocent 
victim of propaganda carried on in the interests of questionable 
causes, and how far it is consciously and justifiably promoting good 
causes? The ‘historian has yet to write a full, complete, open, and 
aboveboard history of propaganda; the work will be infinitely 
facilitated by the knowledge that only the newspaper itself can 
give. In this type of research the newspaper and the historian need 
to give each other not only reciprocal aid, but reciprocal courage. 
_ How far, for example, is organized authority giving support to 
efforts that delay universal peace? The journalist can learn the 
situation as it is found today, while the historian must show how 
far similar efforts have been gathering force in the past or how far 
they are now on the wane. How far, again, has “safety first” ex- 
plained the cautious comment of the editor that the verdict recently 
given, as a result of a prominent trial, “has upheld the dignity of 
the army and the navy”? The future research worker may be led 
far afield if he relies entirely on the newspaper to determine how 
the technical question before the court differed fram the question 
as presumably the newspaper and the general public saw it. 

The press has recently announced (December 18, 1925) that 
a plan to pension newspaper men has been formed in Cuba. Here 
it would seem to be the part of the journalist to determine how far 
such a plan has been made with the approval and the co-operation 
of journalists themselves, and how far the decision has been made 


.- for them on the assumption that newspaper men are as a class a 


feeble folk, incapable of providing for their future. It is the part of 
the historian to determine through research how far the stand- 
_ ardization of any occupation has conduced to its vitality; how far 
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a pension system in other occupations has been a solvent for ills, or 
how far it has carried in its train irreparable evils, how far it has 
raised the ideals of a profession or how far it has promoted, in 
- Buckle’s admirable phrase, “the golden age of successful medioc- 
rity.” The establishment of formal standardized pension systems 
is comparatively recent and its history has yet to be written, but 
the extension of its operation may concern the journalist, and he 
must depend on the historian for careful research into its develop- 
‘ment and its consequences. 

Can it be said, therefore, that the tasks of the journalist and of 
the historian are mutually complementary; that the newspaper and’ 
history are reciprocally dependent on each other; that the results 
of research, whether of archaeological “finds” in Egypt or in Yuca- 
tan, or of court-records in London, or manuscripts of the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain, are all news items to be broadcast by the press, while 
it remains for the historian through other research to connect the 
present, with the past and to show its endless continuity and its 
organic development? 


CASE RECORDS AS DATA FOR STUDYING THE CONDI- 
TIONING OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
BY SOCIAL FACTORS? 


A. E. HOLT | 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


ABSTRACT 

There isan intimate relationship between personal feeling of success or failure 
and the social situation in which the individual is living. There is close relationship 
between personal feeling of depression or exaltation and the prevailing type of reli- 
gion in which the individual is participating. All ,of these come to a focus in person- 
ality, and a revealing case record in which there: is a maximum of self-expression 
ought to afford the basis for a study of the interplay between religious experience 
and social conditions. A study of men in their vocational experience reveals that reli- 
gion’ belongs among the mainsprings from which the sources of life are fed, but it 
also reveals that these springs are refed from the sources released in vocational expe- 
rience, If we are to have a sociology of religion, it must come through obsrvation of 
religion in action among other social forces. The minister can be a “participant ob- 
server” in religious experience, and if he reports faithfully what he observes we can 
ae a body of material on the basis of which theological education can be 
remade 


In a fascinating study entitled The Story of a Thousand Year 
Pine, Enos Mills discovers the history of southwestern Colorado 
written in the rings and scars of this monarch of the forest. Here 
‘were registered the whimsicalness of the weather, the dry years and 
the wet years; here in the twisted fibre, the fury of the tempest; in 
the arrow head buried deep in its center, the Indian had left his rec- 
ord; Spaniard, gold seeker, agriculturalist, all had sought shelter 
_ here, each had left his trace; and from a study of these marks and 

scars, the history of society in southwestern Colorado was written. 

Something like this our subject seems to imply: That by study- 
ing the case record of individuals in a community, you can write 
the history of the community. The community is not something 
and the individual something else which looks on from the outside. 
The community is the interplay of people on each other and on 
what is outside of them, and no picture of the community which 

3 Address delivered before National Sociological Society at its meeting in New 

York, 1925. 
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leaves out of account the attitudes, hopes, and desires of the people 
can be called a picture of the community. This is the trouble with 
all our surveys. If the commonly accepted survey which has been 
staged in America had been carried on in Jerusalem at the time of. 
the early church, it would never have discovered any difference be- 
tween the Scribes and the Pharisees and the goodly company of the 
Apostles. It would have catalogued them all as church members 
and let them go at that. And yet we know that people living in 
Jerusalem did divide up into groups who thought and felt differ- 
ently, and, from the standpoint of the outworking of social life in 
that community, not to discover that difference is not to discover 
the community at all. It is the peculiar value of that self-revelation 
- of social life contained in the New Testament that it gives us ma- 
terial on the basis of which we can detect the difference between the 
Scribes and the Pharisees and the Apostles. This material is made 
up of letters, little personal history records, songs, and short phi- 
losophies of life. 

It ought to be said at the beginning that a case record is only a 
systematic attempt at character study. If it were possible always 
to have the living person before us, this would add much to a writ- 
ten case record. In fact, whenever it is possible to bring the living ` 
person before a staff meeting, or a class, it is better to do so, be- 
cause the living person is always more eloquent in self-revelation 
than any written record. But just because this is not possible, the 
case record is a systematic attempt to reduce to written description 
that infinitely varied and complex social phenomenon, a human 
personality. Now it will add to the clarity of our discussion if we 
say a word as to the type of case records which are of value to us. 
There is a type of case record in Holy Scripture which runs some- 
what as follows: “And Methuselah was a hundred and eighty and 
seven years old and begat Lamech . . . and Lamech lived a hun- 
dred and eighty and two years and begat a son and he called his 
name Noah. And Noah was five hundred years old and begat 
Shem, Ham and Japheth.” 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge among Bible 
readers that the “begat” type of personal history is not especially 
illuminating, and there is a modern type of personal history which 
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ought to be called the “begat” type of case record. It faithfully 
records the fact that the person before us had father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, and back of that a grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, but as a revelation of the way that per- 
son reacts to the social situation, the record is perfectly useless. A 
case record to be of value for our purpose ought to have a minimum 
„of “begats” in it, and a maximum of that material contained in the 
journal of Nehemiah, which revealed the emotional strain and the 
` ethical problems which he experienced as the self-appointed leader 
in the reconstruction of a small but significant village. If a case 
record does not reveal that which is the natural material of religion, 
the emotional and ethical contents of experience, it is useless. 

Now the claim of this paper is that it is possible to gather per- 
sonal records of such kind out of modern life, and these records, if 
we allow the “witness to state his own story in his own words,” will 
reveal a close relationship between religious ideas, personal expe- 
rience, and social situation; and that after sufficient number of 
these have been gathered to justify what could be called a labora- 
tory experiment, it will be possible to formulate laws governing-the 
experience which will be of value in directing moral and religious 
education. May I illustrate from work which was done by my 
friend Dr. William F. Slade, who was for a number of years a pas- , 
tor to students. He magnified his opportunity for personal inter- 
view and kept a large number of case records of students. He grad- 
ually built up a list of what he called the fourteen major anxieties 
in the student life. On a number of occasions he tested out this list, 
and almost invariably the majority of students checked the same 
list. On the basis of this he organized a course of religious instruc- 
tion to meet this emotional strain in the students’ life. In other 
words, that personal and social situation developed its own type of 
sick soul. Now if a college situation develops its own type of sick 
soul, is it not fair to assume that other social situations develop 
their own types of sick souls; and that just as we have occupational 
diseases, there are disturbances of the mind and the spirit which 
could be classified as occupational diseases of the soul? 

It was after reading Whiting Williams’ book What’s on the 
Worker’s Mind that I came to the conclusion that there is a close 
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interplay between religious experiencè and vocational experience, 
and started out to study this by gathering personal history records 
in which there were distinct religious formulations and a personal 
experience in which an occupational experience figured as an im- 
portant factor. A generous friend of our Seminary supplied us with 
funds, and we bave had help in the project. We have sought to dis- 
cover the emotional strain, the ethical problems, and the codes of 
conduct which have played a part in personal history, and the part 
teligious formulations have played therein. It is too early to report 
the findings, but I can describe the experiment. It is not essential 
to the purposes of this paper that I should do more than that. 

In the back of our minds was a certain hypothesis that there is 
an essential relationship between a man’s ability to make good in 
the world and his self-respect, and that there is also a relationship 
between his religion and his self-respect. Just what that relation 
is it was not necessary to predetermine, but it was light on this” 
relationship for which we were looking. We have sought the fol- 
lowing types of material: 

"x. Personal experience of those who haye failed to find a . 
vocation. 

2. Personal experience of those who are choosing a vocation. 

3. Personal experience of those who are changing a vocation. 

4. Personal experience of those who-are having various types 

_ of occupational experience, such as the farmer, the salesman, the 
doctor, the journalist, and the lawyer. We have gathered our mate- 
rial from several sources. 

a) From the Worcester State Hospital for the Insane, whose - 
chaplain, Rev. A. T. Boisen, has been much interested and more 
than any one else has helped me in this study. . 

` 6) From the “Hobo College” in’ Chicago, where under the ' 
kindness of Dr. Ben Reitman we have had access to an abundant 
number of those who have no permanent occupation and have a 
philosophy of life vety much related thereto. 

c) From the student field, where many were making a choice 
of vocation. 

.d) From friends in various occupations he were kind enough 
to answer our investigation into their personal experience. 
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e) From personal experience records gained in a study of a lit- 
tle community gathered about a coal mine and cement mill in 
Western Illinois. 

Without going into detail, these records seem to show an inti- 
mate and fairly direct relationship between personality disorders, 
occupational experience, and religious experience. For instance, 
here is a record of a man whose depression had become so great 
that in a fit of despondency he committed a murder which shocked 
the whole of New England. The record reads as follows: 

I am a weaver by trade—I grew up in it—Father was one—there was no 
other, way open and I had to make a living. If I-bad liked the work so that I 
could have put my heart into it, it would have been better. I don’t blame the 
work so much as outside things that bothered me. The more I worried the 
easier it was for small things to bother me. . . 

-It took an experienced worker and that gave me a certain amount of self- 
expression. Of course I wasn’t creating a necessity but a comfort and pleasure 
to people. Of late they had a “Works Council” where we had a chance to vote 
on members of the Council. In some respects that improved conditions. Re- 
cently the work at the mill had been somewhat altered by new patterns. These 
new patterns were somewhat more fussy than the old ones. I felt that I could 
not turn out as much work as before and that gradually I would fail in the work 
allotted me. I began to dread to go to the mill. N 

Gradually the worry became more and more T until the 
breakdown and tragedy occurred. The story of this man’s religious 
life is not an unusual one, it is a story of a formal religion which did 
not increase the man’s resistance to meet the strain of life. 

When we turn to the social and religious experience of the 
Hobo, I am more and more impressed with a certain interplay be- 
tween the religious and the social experience. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that lack of employment develops its own type of sick soul. . 
Sometimes a hobo goes into a mission and comes out with a reli- 
gious experience which reconstructs his social life, and sometimes 
a hobo goes into a construction camp and comes out with a social 
experience which wrecks his whole spiritual world. 

We asked a country doctor to come before one of my classes 
and tell us of his vocational experience. We asked him how he 
came to be a physician, what constituted the heaviest emotional 
strain in that experience, what were his ethical problems and his 
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code of conduct. Under the title of emotional strain he outlined the 
following: 


The emotional strain which comes in the long’ training and the long wait 
while your practice is growing. 

There is the strain which comes in having to make so many decisions for — 
people who are very dependant on you. 

There is'the strain which comes when you see unworthy practitioners 
stooping to unworthy methods and often winning a temporary success be- 
cause of it. 

There is the strain which you feel whe you have built up ‘your practice 

l and a young doctor more recently trained comes in and begins to make inroads 
on your practice. 

Finally there was the strain which came’ because the physi- 
cian’s life was never his own. 

In all these it is evident that we have the need of a sustaining 
philosophy of life, even though the vocational experience is as 
highly organized as that of this physician. 

_ Asa last example may I bring before you the experience of a 
young college graduate. who had spent seven years as a pioneer 
farmer up next to the big woods in northern Canada. He told of the 
rough pioneer conditions; the heavy investment in cattle after the 
war; and the winter when the feed gave out and cattle were rushed 
to the market and the prices fell, and as a climax the spring was a 
month late in coming. It was day after day of prolonged agony. If 

‘all the cattle had died on one day it would have been easier, but 
each day you arose in hope and went to bed at night disappointed; 
the cattle would stand about the barn all humped up with cold and 
bellow at you every time you opened the door of your house. One 

_ man had ordered a car load of hay to save his herd. Day after day 
~ he went to town, but it did not come. One day he came home and in 
desperation shot his whole herd. The next day the hay came, and 
then the sheriff came, who arrested the farmer for wilful destruc- 

.tion of property. The young farmer was asked what kind of train- 

- ing the farmer should have. “He needs a training,” he said, “which 

will increase his powers of resistance in times like that and keep 

him from being angry to no purpose. He needs a training which 

_ will enable him to think nobly and usefully, for,’ he added, “a 

farmer has an enormous amount of time to think. It would be good 
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if he could do useful thinking for the nation.” After all, it is what 
the farmer brings to the experience which is important. Now it is 
clear, I think, that occupational experience is only a small sector of 
the life of an individual, and that systematic inquiry needs to be 
made in the realms of home relationships, church relationships, and 
community relationships. 

This material should be sought in its relationship to all those 
facts which tell the story of héredity and other enlightening phases 
of environment. But we must all the while bear in mind that which 
religious research is seeking—the emotional and ethical phases of 
experience. 

T would know all I could about those facts which make up the 
history of an individual, but for our purpose the supremely im- 
portant material is that which reveals the individual’s attitudes and 
_life-purposes. I go back again to the New Testament records— 
people reveal themselves in letters, spoken words, life philosophies, 
songs, and conversations. No case record can have too much of this 
material faithfully reported. 

A question very naturally arises at this point: How can such 
material be secured? It is true that most of our case records are 
secured from persons who are in captivity. You can secure a cer- 
tain kind of information from a juvenile delinquent or from a 
* mildly psychotic inmate of an insane asylum. They must stand and 
deliver. Is it possible to secure reliable experience material from 
people who are free to withhold information if they so desire? The 
case is hopeless unless you can substitute interest for. compulsion. 
It is safe to say that no one ever secured any valuable information 
on the basis of mere compulsion. On the other hand, the real atti- 
tudes of men are opened to view whenever men act in a crisis, when- 
ever they co-operate in a venture, whenever their confidence is 
secured. My colleagues and I have come to certain conclusions 
about this: 

1. That personal experience material i is sealed with a seven- 
fold seal to the mere investigator. 

2. That people open up their lives to those who are in the com- 
- munity on a service basis and not on an investigator basis. 
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3. That for this reason it is the minister or sòmeone like the 
minister who can really know the He history | of people and gather 
material of this kind. i 

4. That people reveal themselves best in action, and that self- 
revelation comes when people are engaged in some common pepa 
which calls upon them to make decisions. 

It is a time-honored custom for ministers in our churches to 
make reports on their work. For the most part these reports are of 
no consequence. This does not need to be so. It is our belief that 
the men who are.making reports to state and national missionary 
societies can make a notable contribution to theological education. 
The Harvard School of Business is spending thousands of dollars 
to bring into the classroom actual business situations for the stu- 
dents to analyze. The law schools have more and more been organ- 
ized on the “case method.” 

If the men who are making these reports to the national so- 
cieties will realize their immense value in training the oncoming 

. generation of students and will report their failures and:successes 
honestly and fairly, we can revolutionize some phases of theological 
education in a decade. We have already found in the reports mate- 
rial of wonderful interest to the students of the church. If we have 
the co-operation of the men in the fields in reporting the ongoing 
life of the parish, we can build our curriculum around the experi- 
-ence of the church in the present. 

. We have the faith to believe that our ministers in their daily 
work with men are still helping men and women to right themselves 
in the daily struggle: We believe that our religion is rich in re- , 
sources for personal restoration and that many of our ministers 
are doing important work in the field. We further believe that if 
we could gather from ministers instances of help thus rendered, we 
could discover certain laws running through this experience which 
would be a guide to others and especially to the theological students 
who are training for service to the churches. 

In all of our parishes there are people who are having abnormal - 
experiences, whom it is the privilege of the religious leader to help. 
Without trying to exhaust the list, we think of the following: 
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Lonesome folks; old age which is out of touch with life; handi- 
capped folks—blind, lame, deaf, etc.; persons making vocational 
choices; unadjusted youth; poverty-stricken people; chronically 
ill persons; people of uncontrolled sex life; family experiences 
poorly adjusted; egotistic persons; materialistic and commercially- 
minded people; people who are vocational misfits; people who are 
suffering from the great social scourges—intemperance, gambling, 
and social vice; fearful persons; skeptical persons; people dis- 
torted in mind by misfortune. 

Such a list could be indefinitely extended. We have made it 
large enough to indicate our meaning. 

Let us suppose it is a case of bitterness growing out of meit 
tune. This is one way to proceed in describing the case: What 
brought about the misfortune? How did it affect the individual? 
How was it successfully dealt with? To what motives did you 
appeal? What resources were discovered i in the person on which 
one could draw? 

What resources of the church were used?—personal interview, 

sermons, educational methods, prayer, comradeship of sympathetic 
persons, ministration of mercy? 

What results have you noticed in the TEE conduct of the 

person?—happiness?” Works better? Better family life? etc. 
Wherever possible, give individual’s own statement in his own 
words. 
_ Our best material has come from those who give us progress 
reports on certain individual cases when we have been able to 
watch the reactions of people to social situations under the stim- 
ulus of religious suggestion. _ 

If we are to have a sociology of religion it must be built up on 
the basis of observation of religion in action and an evaluation of 
the outworking of religion in relation to personal experience in 
various types of social situations. In the case record it is possible 
to make such observations. Here we can study attitudes as deter- 
minéd by social situations and by religious training. This ought to 
give the basis for a new authority to religion. 

Again, such a study will add to our insight as to the value of 
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certain social reforms. On the surface it would seem to be true that 
_ the eight-hour day is preferable to the ten-hour day, but the final -` 
answer to this must await the study of the way the individual reacts 
to both. You do not know whether the handicap of blindness is 
going to wreck the life of an individual or produce a Helen Keller. 
You do not know the social effects of poverty until you have studied 
it in terms of the reactions of the individual. Again, it opens the 
way to the systematic study of human ‘experience, which I believe 
is a necessity for the minister above all other professions. We must 
understand human experience better in order that we may better 
' perfect our religious ministry. l 


THE MEANING OF NATIONALITY AND 
AMERICANIZATION 
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. Many difficulties lie in the way of defining the term of nationality. No primary 
fact or facts appear to have been found as yet upon which can be based a generally 
acceptable definition. Definitions currently proposed may be grouped as follows: 
mystic, legal, linguistic, loose, biological, anthropological, and socio-psychological. 
In the last-named group the definition based upon common or identical habits and 
inhibitions, inherited and acquired, seems to be nearer the truth than the other 
definitions. This definition in application to Americanization would mean that the 
latter is a habit-forming and habit-modification process on the part of the immi- 
grants. This is a difficult process, requiring great effort and much time, also certain . 
favorable conditions. Here, example is a significant factor. But in large compact 
immigrant colonies example is Jacking. The only means through which to reach im- 
migrants in such colonies is an efficient public-school system. 


In connection with the Americanization movement the term 
“nationality” has become important, practically as well as theo- 
retically. 

The questions have arisen: What does Aiiexicaniention sig- 
nify? What is American nationality? When is an immigrant Amer- 
icanized? What process has he to undergo in order to become 
Americanized? Is it or should it be a conscious effort on the part of 
the immigrants and their teachers, or is it an unconscious process 
as implied in the ancient “melting pot” story? These questions 
have of late years been discussed in lively fashion in public ad- 
dresses, the press, and books. Numerous attempts have been made 
to explain or define Americanization, or, what is back ont it, Amer- 
ican nationality. 

If nationality could be satisfactorily defined, it then would be 
easier to explain American nationality and the changes required 
from the immigrants in order that they become Americans. 

Each man belongs to some one nationality which is a striking 
and easily distinguished reality, expressed to a greater or less de- 
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gree in everything which is native to a-human being and character- 
istic of his existence, in natural surroundings, in bodily form, in 
mental and spiritual development, in economic conditions, in lan- 
guage, in religion, in ways of self-expression. 

Yet a definition should be based only on the most essential or - 
primary fact or facts underlying a term. But such facts for the 
basis of an exact definition of nationality seem not to have been 
found as yet, for no one oi the current definitions is, generally 
accepted. They all vary according to the special points of view of 
their authors. | l l 

Cosmopolitanists even deny the existence of nationality, and 
‘certain immigrant writers opposing Americanization deny that 

‘there is an American nationality—deny that there are Americans, 
or that there is an Americanization process going on which could 
be in any way facilitated. They say that the population here is 
composed of Englishmen, Germans, Scandinavians, Slavs, Jews, 
Chinese, Negroes, and so on, but that as for Americans, there are 
none, unless they’be Indians. _ 

But these people, theoretically denying the existence of Amer- 
icans as a distinct nationality, recognize the American nationality 
as a very tangible and indisputable fact in their daily intercourse. 
If asked of what nationality a certain man was to whom they spoke, 
they promptly answer: an American, native—Yankee—or an im- 
migrant of this or that nationality as the case may be. 

It cannot be otherwise, for under the natural surroundings and 
conditions peculiarly its own in the northern half of the Western 
Hemisphere, and especially under the modifying influence of a con- 
stant stream of immigrants from all races and corners of the world, 
the American nationality has developed and is developing bodily 
and intellectual characteristics of its own. It is the youngest of all 
nationalities. It is still in the formative stages, and these stages it 
is going through with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind. To be sure, the Anglo-Saxon heritage is predominant in 
America, yet a typical American, nicknamed “Yankee,” is quite 
distinguishable from a typical Englishman. There is a certain dif- 
ference in their appearance, in personal habits and behavior, ways 
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of doing things, mentality and sentiment, and even in English pro- 
nunciation and spelling, and the differentiation is rapidly progress- 
ing as time goes on. 

It is generally admitted that‘Americans are distinguished by 
individualism, inherited from the early immigrants and accentu-. 
ated by the later immigrants and by the conditions of pioneer life 
in the opening up of a new country. People dissatisfied with the 
conditions, be they economic, political,-or religious, in their coun- 
try of birth, and therefore leaving it and seeking their fortune ina 
new and strange country, possess a strong personality, far above 
the average. Upon their arrival here they had to put up a hard- 
struggle for their existence and success, and this tempered still 
more their character by developing self-reliance and self-deter- 
mination. Being comparatively free from the centuries-old tradi- 
tions, habits, and notions, the American appears in his daily life to 
be always an innovator. Having this trait, and being driven by a 
keen desire to make a success on a large scale and in the quickest 
way, he is always on the lookout for a method of doing things more 
conveniently and efficiently. This leads him to experimentation ' 
and invention. “American inventive genius” is a current expres- 
sion both here and abroad. 

Though Americans are pronouncedly individualistic, they have 
been able to co-operate voluntarily with each other in building up 
great industrial enterprises—the most complex and delicate organ- 
izations known in history. Not less, if not more, illuminative of the . 
ability to co-operate for concerted action are labor unions. Effi- 
ciency in production and the efforts of organized labor have had 
such great results that the real wages of the American toilers, at 
least in certain great basic industries, were before the. war far 
above the real wages in the same industries in all other countries . 
and are even more so today. 

It is not only the richness of American natural resources, for 
other countries, such as-Russia and China, are not poorer in these, 
but it is the above described characteristics of Americans which 
explain why America has made two successes greater than any yet 
known in the history of mankind—one economic, in opening up a 
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new, wild country, developing it, and building up great industries 
in so short a time; and the other political, in developing a stable, ` 
democratic government based upon popular opinion and will. 

Considering these facts one could hardly question the existence. 
of a separate American nationality, or deny Americanization, or 
refuse to define it. 

The representative current definitions of nationality and Amer- 
icanization collected by the writer and quoted below are, in com- 
parison with each other and with those which the reader himself 
may have formed, certainly helpful for a deeper understanding of 
the meaning of Americanization. 

Here they are: l 
, Mystic definitions are based upon a common “soul” or upon a 

nationality “idea” per se; or they are based upon the belief that 
nationality means a “chosen” people, chosen by God (Hebrews) or 
by destiny (Russians and Germans) for the performance of a cer- 
tain “mission” in the life of mankind, as, for instance, to bring 
forth the “Messiah” (Hebrews) or to spread “Kultur” (Germans) 
. or to develop a communal form of social life (teachings of certain 
pan-Slavists). There are other similar conceptions of. nationality 
attributed, more or less, to providential ordainment and destiny. 
In this country no mystic requirements have been offered for 
Americanization so far as the writer has been able to observe. Some 
‘have demanded that the immigrants should replace their European 
- “soul” with an American “soul,” meaning by this that the spirit of 
European autocracies should be laid aside for the spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy. i Í 
Legal definitions are more or less strict. The Roman law dis- 
tinguished the nationality of citizens by two attributes: (1) by jus 
sols, nationality determined by the place of birth; and (2) by jus 
- sanguinis or jus familiae, nationality determined by filiation. i 

In the United States the children of citizens born abroad are 
citizens jus sanguinis, while the children of foreigners born in the 
territory of the United States are citizens jus soli. Such legal defi- 
nitions of nationality, rigid as they are, are needed for the regula- 
tion of the rights of citizenship in a state group. . But they do not 
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determine nationality as a social group, a subdivision of race, apart 
from the state group. 

Yet it is a fairly.common belief in this country that when an 
immigrant has become a responsible citizen he is “Americanized.” 

Linguistic definitions emphasize the importance of language. 
According to them nationality means a “language” group of peo- 
ple, or a common language makes for nationality. 

The United States Census of 1920 included in its questionnaire 
a clause about the “mother-tongue” for the purpose of ascertaining 
the numerical grouping of the population by nationality. Radical 
theorists such as the Socialists and Communists, especially those of 
the German or Marxian school, being inclined in their reasoning 
toward internationalism and even cosmopolitanism, believe that 
the only real difference between various nationalities is the lan- 
guage. During and since the world war they have added a differ- 
ence in “culture,” or rather, as some put it, in “cultural forms.” 

In this country there are a number of people, including radical 
theorists and some of the immigrant leaders, who believe that when 
an immigrant has mastered English he is as good as “American- 
ized.” 

But one should not overlook the fact that there are national- 
ities which have lost their language and have at the same time re- 
mained very distinct from other nationalities. The Irish have lost 
their language and now speak, English. The same is true of the 
Jews. Their Yiddish, which they are now promoting, is a jargon— 
a modified form of German. Or take a still more striking fact: The 
Americans are fast developing into a distinct nationality of their 
own, but the language is English. 

Loose definitions stress a more or less close contact of the im- 
migrant with the natives and American conditions in general, with- 
out essential changes in the racial make-up of the immigrant him- 
self. The folowing might be cited: 

a) Adaptation and adjustment. When an immigrant has 
adapted and adjusted himself to the American conditions and sur- 
roundings, he is “Americanized.” This definition of Americaniza- 
tion is especially favored by Jewish writers. Dr. Isaac Berkson in 
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his Theories of Ainercaniasion (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920) refuses to “set up as an ideal such a fusion as will 
lead to obliteration of all ethnic distinctions” and finds an identity 
of race to be “questionable in fact and dubious in significance.” So ` 
he advocates a sort of community adjustment for “Americani- 
zation.” 
+ 6) Equality of standards of life. When an immigrant has ac- 
` quired the same standards of living as the natives have, he is 
“Americanized.” 

c) Co-operation. Ability and willingness of an immigrant to 
co-operate with the natives for common action are essentials for his 
“Americanization.” 

However, an immigrant ane be able to attain the American 
standards of living and be able to co-operate with the native Amer- 
icans for common action, and yet in all other things human he may 
remain alien. 

d) Culture. Nationality i is based upon common culture, or, as 
some put it, common cultural forms. Such definitions were first 
. proposed by German writers, of whom Otto Bauer is perhaps the 
most representative. In his Nationalitatenfrage’* he defines na- 
tionality as based unon common nature and culture (Natur- und 
Kulturgemeinschaft). 

One might perhaps question whether human nature varies ac- 
cording to the grouping of people by nationality, whether, for 
instance, the nature of a Frenchman is different from that of an 
Englishman, an American, or for that matter, of a Chinese. 

. The Germans and their followers, the Russians, beginning with 
the pan-Slavists and ending with the Communists, have used the 
word “culture” so prominently, even excessively, that it has be- 
come a sort of fetish with them. A commissariat for the advance- 
ment of culture was created. For the same purpose special funds 
were collected. Culture days and weeks were established. The idea 
was to create a new, so-called “proletarian culture” or proletkult.. 
But nothing came of it. The kult-offices are now being abandoned 
and closed. The people in charge were not able to work out a com- 
prehensible program, for they really did not know what to do. 

* Marz-Studien, Vol. I, Vienna, 1907. 
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Scanning the fields of government function they saw that every 
field of human activity, such as education, science, art, public 
health, was already being worked by corresponding offices. If one 
asks a German who knows much, talks much, and. writes. much 
about culture what the meaning of culture ‘is, he is hardly able to 
explain it satisfactorily. Does it include religion and individual and 
group behavior from a moral point of view and an advanced demo- . 
cratic régime and ideals? Scarcely, for during the monarchy- and 
the reign of militarism the Germans believed their culture to be the 
highest in the world. Not long ago in a New York Russian daily 
there was a heated discussion as to whether America was, a cultured ` 
country or not. This country has an advanced system of education, 
it has made progress in developing a democracy, it has a high de- 
gree of civilization, and aspiration for higher levels in social rela- 
tions, and ideals, but it has no culture such as Germany, Russia, 
and China have. 

Some European writers believe that culture as such is qualita- 
tively the same in every country, the difference being in degrees 
and in the forms of culture. Hence they base their definition of 
nationality on the “degrees and forms of culture.” 

There have been few voices in this country to demand that the 
-immigrants, in order to become “Americanized,” should join our 
civilization, which is indeed a vague generality. 

e) Democracy. When an immigrant joins our democracy or 
understands our institutions; or when he has a common under- 
standing and a desire to secure by means of self-government the 
highest welfare of all; or when he is loyal, renders service to and 
loves the country; or when he has an attitude of mind upholding 
.. American principles—he is “Americanized.” Or again, equal op- 
portunities, security, justice, offered by the country; devotion to 
the country and to the welfare of all, offered by the immigrant; are 
the essential requirements for ““Americanization.” 

Biological definitions:are deduced from the conception that na- 
tionality is an “organism”; or nationality is explained by “‘inherit- 
‘ance” from a common stock; or as presenting a composite or col- 
lective “personality.” 
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While inheritance undoubtedly plays. a part in forming and - 
molding social groups, including nationalities, and while a nation- 
ality from legal point of view may be looked upon as a personality, 
especially when it has a de jure recognized, autonomous or inde- 
pendent representation, to call a group of people, such as a nation- 
ality group, an “organism,” as do some German writers, for in- 
stance Lilienfeld, Grosse, Schaffle, and others, is unwarranted. For 
in an organism all parts are in a very rigid inter-relation and each 
one constantly performs certain definite functions. But in a group 
of people there is going on a constant shifting in the relationship of 
individuals to each other, to their group, and of groups to each 
other. The Russian peasant was an underdog for centuries; now 
he is rising to the top. But the stomach never can PERONA the func- 
tions of the brain. 

In this country it would be. ridiculous to call the American 
people-—the American nationality—an “organism.” And so far as 
the writer knows, no biological argument in favor of Americaniza- 
tion has been advanced, except in so far as blood mixture through 
inter-marriage of the immigrants and natives may be considered as , 
favoring Americanization. 

Anthropological definitions conceive nationality as meaning a 

‘group of individuals with common characteristics, physical and 
psychical. 

To this group of definitions belong two ‘conceptions of Amer- 
icanization which are quite prevalent among the native Americans 
and to which are vehemently opposed a number of immigrant lead- 
ers, especially Jewish and Japanese writers on the subject of Amer- 
icanization. These conceptions are “merging” and “identity.” The 
first means the disappearance of the immigrant as a foreigner in the ` 
mass of the American people who are commonly known as natives; 
that is, the immigrant, as a member of a foreign race or nationality, 
has to be denationalized and, at the same time, renationalized into 

an “American.” 

The second ER that of identity, means this: As natur- 
alization requires severance of allegiance to the old country, so the 
process of Americanization—naturalization in a broad sense— 
leads to the change from former racial or nationality identity to 
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Ameen identity. If such a change in a man has taken place he is 
and is called an “American” by the people who come in contact 
with him. But so long as he retains wholly or in part his former 
racial or nationality identity in America and, on this account, is 
called a Russian, or, as the case may be, a German, a Jew, a Jap- 
anese, or an Englishman, or, even a Russian-American, or German- 
American, Jewish-American, Japanese-American, or English- 
American by'his neighbors, he isnot Americanized. ; 

To be sure, such roo per’ cent Americanization requires time 
and certain favorable conditions for its consummation either by 
eth acon ples malate ot by assimilation—psychological 
identity. ` 

If an immigrant arrives in this country at a matured age it is , 
well-nigh impossible for him to become merged or entirely identi- 
. fied with the natives, no matter how much he desires this, how 
much effort he exerts, and how favorable are other conditions. But 
if he arrives in childhood or‘in early youth, lives among the natives ` 
and in an environment wholly American, he may become merged, 
though only after long years. Whether he is born here of immi- 

grant parents, or arrives here with them, if he continues to get his © 

‘rearing and training from his European immigrant parents up to 
mature years, it is practically. impossible for him to become entirely 
merged with the natives. But his children may, provided their fam- 
ily is settled among the native population. Under average favor- 
able conditions merging may take place in the third generation. 
But if the parents settle in one of the large and compact immigrant 
colonies, like the little Italies, Germanies, Ghettoes, and others in . 
this tountry, the successive generations will always retain their at- 
tachment to the race or nationality of their parents or forefathers. 
There are already a considerable number-of people who, although 
born and brought up in this country, do not eveh speak or under- 
stand English, not to mention other things American. 

Socio-psychological definitions do not go.so far as anthropolog- 
ical definitions requiring identity, even in- bodily appearance. . At 
the same time they go much farther than a mere regulation of the 
relations between the immigrant groups and the natives in America, 
'. considered the essential point under the adaptation and d adjustment 
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`- theóties. This group of explanations of nationality and American- 

“ization looks for its essentials i in the psychic side of man’s relations 3 
to others. S 

Attitude of mind upholding Americar principles and. ideals, or 
similarity of ideals, beliefs, and customs, or identity of psycholog- 
` ical characteristics like self-reliance, self-determination, and the . 
ability to associate with others for a common cause are requisites 
for Americanization. Or again: nationality.is a consciousness of, ` 
kind related to a definite home country; or it is a group of people’ 
‘carrying on a collective life by mental interaction; or it is based — 
- upon an organic community and continuity of interests; or 4 na- 
- tionality gtoup has developed i in the course of its experience a cer- 


tain fund of values particular to itself and a set of attitudes toward . ` 


these values), or nationality is a group of people in which the multi- r 
tude of man’s wishes springing from certain fundamental wishes, `+ 
like desires for self-expression, for- recognition and appreciation, l 
for safety and for new experience, can be best gratified. i 
Among-all the above proposed definitions of nationality and ` 
A Americanization perhaps the most popular are those based apon ' 
common or identical psychological characteristics, of which man’s ° 
behavior in his relations with other men seems to predominate. ý 
The members of a nationality group have,.in the main, identi- 
cal behavior, whether it appears in negative-or in positive activ- 


ities, and various nationalities have different behavior in relation’ |. 


to each other. It i behavior which causes international amities and 
‘hostilities. It is the difference. in behavior which has ‘caused and 
causes almost all international wars and conflicts. It was the dif- 
ference in behavior between the European central powers and the . 


Western powers which led to the recent war. It is the difference in -`` 


behavior between Jews and other nationalities which causes almost 
world-wide anti-Semitism. Or let us look around in our own coun- 
try. The European immigrants upon .their arrival here usually 
critisize the natives for being exploiters and servants of the dollar, 
‘for doing nothing for the advancement of arts and sciences, for ~- 
. being arrogant and hypocritical. On the other hand; the natives’ 
. criticize the immigrants for their lawlessness, for their plotting, for 
being scabs, strikebreakers, and so on. The immigrant groups of 
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various pation ioe each other no less: PTE To illus- 
trate: About ten years ago there was being built a branch railway 
` “in á state of the Middle South. “As spéed was. necessary, the con- . 
tractors had collected pick and,shovel men from almost all parts 
of the country, wherever they could find them. The native laborers 
refused to sleep in the same bunkhouse with the immigrants, while - 


‘, the North-European immigrants ‘refused to -associate themselves 
with those from South Europe, the Italians, Greeks, and Slavs. ` 


The latter refused to-work with the Negroes, while these demanded 
that Mexicans’ be excluded from their crews. In almost all cases 
the main reasons advanced for separate work or living quarters 
were differences in behavior—uncleailiness, quarrelsomeness, lazi- | 
ness, drunkenness, noisiness, etc. _ 

- Now man’s behavior is determined by countless interacting | 
factors, among which the. innate or inherited and acquired: habits 
__ and inhibitions are perhaps the most important, as John Dewey ex- 

plains in his‘book, Human Nature and Conduct’ Accordingly, a 
nationality might be defined as being a.racial subdivision, the mem- 
bers of which have common or identical habits and inhibitions, in- 
herited from preceding generations and acquired by ARE: of ; 
the present generation. 
4 The validity of this definition also ‘ght be questioned on the i 
ground that we have no knowledge whatever about the working of 
inheritance and have only a very fragmentary and insufficient 
knowledge about the forming of acquired habits—how far they are 
due to imitation, repetition, emotion, interaction of mind in the 


relations of man to man, natural surroundings, and various social ` 


forces. The comparative influence of these factors upon habit- 
forming process is really still to us a terra incognita.. 

And yet it is a generally recognized fact that -habits do have a 
decisive modifying influence upon: behavior. Behind man’s be- 
havior in his activities, be they language, industry, development of 
7 art and science, politics, war, or what not, we see habits and inhibi- 
tions. Therefore it seems to the writer that the last quoted defini- 
tion of nationality is perhaps n nearer r the truth than all the others 


`~ above quoted. 
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The definition of nationality on the basis of common or 
cal habits and inhibitions would mean, in application to Amc 
: ization, that Americanization is a habit-forming and habit-r 
cation process on’the side of the immigrants. Certain imm 
habits unsuitable to American conditions must be aban 
others must be modified, and new habits must be formed. 
illustrations: Immigrants in their home country had a hz 
obeying the law mainly from fear of punishment; here they I 
learn the habit of obeying the law because the law is of the 
making and for their own benefit. Again, there is a compl: 
Europe that visitors to and readers in the public libraries 
_ steal books, while here in American libraries such an offe 
rather a rare occurrence. Why? Because the European 1 
have the habit of looking upon public property as belong 
someone else, not to themselves. Here people take the oy 
view, that books in the library are for safe-keeping, for acce 
ity, and belong and are always ready for service to me, to 3 
everyone. The European people have the habit of herd life, 
pendence upon others, of following the leader, the hero. H 


`. immigrant has soon to learn-to depend upon himself, to thin 


his own head, and act according to his own ideas and resol 
far as his actions do not encroach upon the liberty of others. 

A multitude of similar illustrations might be cited from 
field of self-expression. But the above are sufficient to indic: 
essentials and the difficulties of Americanization, for habit-1 
- cation is a hard process requiring immeasurable effort, lon; 
. and certain favorable conditions. The immigrant has to ha 
' will to modify his habits in order to become Americanized. 1] 
fluence of example through imitation, repetition, emotior 
reasoning is perhaps the strongest modifying factor. In or 
have an example an immigrant should come into close contac 
the natives in everyday life, should work and live among 
Attendance at an Americanization school greatly helps and 
tates his Americanization process. But ‘as long as he joi 
remains in the little Italy, Ghetto, or Germany, his Americ 
tion chances stand near zero. What an Americanizatiom scl 
able to give him is obliterated by his everyday surroundin 
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daily experience in old-country nationality life transplanted here in 
the form of large and compact European colonies, called “little” 
‘only in comparison with the’ immense expanse of America as a 
country and a people. 

It is believed by many that there is some danger to American 
unity in the future from these European colonies formed on our 
soil as nationality units. Such a belief was considerably strength- 
ened by certain events in this country during the war and is now 
finding more ground in the talk of a number of the leaders of these 
colonies about their rights of self-determination and their desire 
for a federation of nationalities in America. Such demands are 
scarcely justified in view of the fact that the immigrants came here 
and were allowed to land and settle with the understanding by the 
natives and the immigrants themselves that they would become 
Americanized—become Americans—not that they would perpetu- 
ate their nationality by forming compact and self-sufficient Euro- 
_ pean colonies here. But the fact is that such colonies do already 
exist and are growing larger each year, so much larger that it has 
become quite a common joke among the New York and Chicago 
immigrants, when answering the question of their old-country folks 
_ as to what America is like, to say, “I don’t know, for I haven’t 

been in America yet; I still live in ‘Italy’” (or in “Germany,” the 
“Ghetto,” “Poland,” and so on). This sounds like'a joke; never- 
theless it is true and points to a serious, not to say grave, situation. 

Now the question is, what can be done? One thing is certain, 

oppressive and violent measures will not help to solve the problem 
of these colonies, except that of their wholesale deportation, which 
can hardly be imagined. Neither can the immigrants in these col- 
onies be scattered over the country by compulsion for the purpose 
of settling them among the natives. There is left only one Amer- 
icanization force for these colonies, namely, an efficient American 
public school system, not merely Americanization evening schools, 
but all classes of schools, beginning with the primary schools and 
ending with the colleges, this being necessary in order to cormnpete 
successfully with the school system developed by the immigrants 
themselves and conducted in the spirit of preference of their own . 
` national “culture” to the civilization of America. 
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SIMMEL, DURKHEIM, AND RATZENHOFER* 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY zi 
Paoli, Indiana - 


ABSTRACT 
Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzenhofer show a common cöncenirátion of purpose 


„upon a coherent statement of social facts without intrusion of other elements: their 


philosophical or psychological foundations may be stripped away without hurt to 
their work. Ratzenhofer’s groups, with their interests, represent the activities and 
energies of society. Durkheim’s exteriority and constraint represent the same thing, 
if taken without an assumed opposition to a posited individual. Simmel's forms give 
us an actual analysis of the social process more delicate and subtle than ever else- 
where attempted, and need only the transfer of the form from a Euclidean to an 
Einsteinian analogy to assume all the energy and activity features of the other two 
investigators. ‘The practical trend in this direction is seen in culture studies. 


Apart from compilers of materials and formal systematizers, 
whose work is of a lesser order, it seems to me that the three great 
names of modern sociology are Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzen- 
hofer.? All three of them were fudenendént investigators with a 
powerful control of material, but the characteristic that unites . 
them and makes them stand out together from all others is their 
„determined struggle to reveal in that material what i is its peculiarly 
and truly social content. 


1A chapter from a recent volume entitled “Relativity in Man and Society” 
(New York : -Putnam, 1926.- Reviewed in this issue). The purpose of the book is to 
show that, in entire harmony with the new attitude of physical science, a direct - 
statement of the facts of society may be attained, not only without the use of the 
matter-mind and conscious-unconscious bifurcations, but also without the use of the 
man-society bifurcation, or of the actor-environment bifurcation, as this latter is 
explicitly postulated, for example, in the recent behaviorist psychology. The pro- 
posed form of statement does not present itself as a substitute for any of the above 
bifurcations in their particular fields, but only as a wholly legitimate and practical 
‘point of approach in its own field. 

* If this chapter had to do with the creators of the science of sociology, perhaps. 
the name of Karl Marx should be put at the head of the list. To my regret, I am not ~ 
sufficiently well acquainted with his work to untangle his theoretical from his prac- 
tical achievement and gain an opinion. Moreover, I am not concerned with any esti- 
mate of permanent importance or place in history, a form of judgment for which I 


_ have no aptitude. It is here merely a. question of getting the men who, in the last 
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The three men differ much, it is true, in the deliberateness with 
which they face this question.of the peculiarly social, and they dif- 
fer much in the character of their separate investigations and con- 
tributions. They are very far apart, indeed, in the psychological 
and the methodological foundations which they give their systems. 
But as one of them, Simmel, has said: “It is indeed true in matters 
of the mind and spirit that what we so commonly call fundamental 
is often less firm and solid than the structure erected above it; and . 
for the widest and most difficult problems one may even say that . 
this is always true.’” g 

It is not, then, in their scaffoldings, whether of psychology or 
metaphysics, nor by any electic process, that I shall attempt to 
unite these men, but rather by striving to show that in the one 
great essential, the direct visioning of.social facts, there is substan- 
tial agreement, an agreement which, in the old space-and-time 
world, might well be overlooked, but which, in the new world of 
physics, is easy to trace. This quality, then, they have in common, 
this characteristic which they have sought in society: “we cannot 
call it objectivity—the word is one-sided; nor can we call it posi- 

tivity—the word is too vague; perhaps for the moment we may call 
' jt observational coherence in the material, the social, facts, per- 
mitting a unified study of it in its own right. 

a Ratzenhofer’s contribution is the systematic working out of 
` social evolution and social process in terms of groups of men inter- 
acting on each other as groups rather than as individuals. This 
group process which he uses we may describe, for lack of a better 
word, as comparatively concrete, that is, he takes his groups, in a 
first approximation, as so and so many men functioning together. 


‘generation, have sought and built a theoretical unity of scientific social study. The | 
name of Wundt is definitely excluded, for while Durkheim set up a social mind com- 
parable to Wundt’s type of folk-soul, with Durkheim it was merely a question of 
positing this social mind, much as Newton felt compelled, for technical personal sat- 
isfaction, to posit absolute space and absolute time, without actually using them in 
his system. With Wundt it was otherwise. 

* Soziologie, p. 17. “Es ist ja in geistigen Dingen nichts ganz Seltenes—ja auf 
den allgemeinsten und tiefsten Problemgebieten etwas Durchgehendes—dass das- 
jenige, was wir mit unvermeidlichen Gleichnis das Fundament nennen müssen, nicht 
so fest steht, wie der darauf errichtete Oberbau.” i 
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Ludwig Gumplowicz had preceded Ratzenhofer with his Rassen- - 
kampf, which was primarily a theory of the origin of society in ` 
tribal warfare and its development through further race struggle. 
For both men the background was Austria with its race conflicts. 
Where Gumplowicz, much more concretely still, had seen separate 
hordes or tribes or races grinding together, Ratzenhofer advanced 


-to describing’a similar functional process in all large social opera- 


tions within a society, including political parties, and beyond to 
various somewhat hypothetical structures of civilization. His 
classification of these large social operations, though derived ‘from 
Schäffe and Spencer, was carefully developed by him in terms of 
the society around him. ` i 
Underlying each such social operation, whether large or small, 
he placed what he called an “interest.” For our view here his great 
merit is that this interest, this system of interests, though psycho- 
logically stated, comies down in practice to be merely another form 
of statement for the active procedure of the group and the system 
of groups; a form of statement that emphasizes the living activity 


side without entanglement with individual psychological factors 


taken as direct factors of interpretation. For him, therefore, all 
the energy aspects of the social facts lie directly within those social 
facts as such, and are not imported to them from outside. l 

Ratzenhofer felt the need of wide systematizing discussions of 
his material in connection with all the materials of other sciences; 
he felt the need of working out a “positive monism” to underlie his 
sociology. He gave many long years of study to this. His positive 
monism, interesting and sane as it was, is now only part of the bis- 
tory of an older type of science. His systematic construction can- 
not last, any more than any systematic sociologies of today can — 
last. More striking discoveries than the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen 
or the Mongolian nest of ten-million-year-old dinosaur eggs are to 
be found in the sphere of man-society;* and present systematic 
constructions must all stand ready for radical alteration from dec- 
ade to decade, if not-from year to year. 

The credit to Ratzenhofer is for his group process, his vision- 


* The term “man-society” is used merely to indicate the whole given situation, ~ 
and to avoid distracting attention to either side of the bifurcation. 
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ing of it as activity involving its own energy, which he stated in 
terms of social interests, and his refusal to let any other kind of 
psychic factor distort his work or stop it from going as far as his 
powers in his own day would take it. 

With Durkheim, who rejected systematizations as impracti- 
cable for the present, we get a closer and more intimate view of the 
man-society process. But at the same time we have it presented to 
us as over and against a posited individual. The energy appears 
as the constraint which this exterior society imposes upon the indi- 
vidual. 

His viewpoint may be compressed into the following sentences: 
The social fact is a social thing (chose). It is characterized by 
being exterior to the individual consciousness; and, again, by exer- 
cising constraint upon the individual consciousness. Social facts 
must be explained only by other social facts, and never by refer- 
ence to individual psychologic facts. 

His personal investigations went into the division of labor in 
society, with emphasis upon such factors as the volume and density 
of the society; into suicide as a social fact amenable to social con- 
trol; and into the characteristics of the religious life as shown in its 
earliest forms. Under his influence his school has produced many 
works of great interest and importance. 

As he progressed he elaborated a psychology, both individual 

and social, to provide him his background, his contact with the rest 
of science. This psychology posits a social mind on the analogy of 
individual minds, but more vivid, more real, than individual minds. 
Most psychic content is for him described as in the social mind; 
very little as in the individual mind. In pursuance of such study 
he has tried to show how the concepts of space and time and force ` 
are socially constructed, and. with them all other social concepts, 
thus setting forth what has been called a sociological theory of 
knowledge. Some of his followers have ‘carried this treatment still 
farther, one of them going so far as to argue that memory is itself 
socially produced. As with Ratzenhofer, we may strip away his 
scaffolding of social mind and psychology and hold to the working 
meanings of his description of the social fact, these being his true 
scientific delivery to us. 
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o Durkheim gives us, then, the following: The social fact is 
something for scientific study in its own direct description. His 
terms, “exteriority” and “constraint,” serve to indicate this direct- 


ness and immediacy of the social fact, though we would use other. 


terms today because we do not need any longer to set it off over and 
against an individual consciousness posited as observing it and 
being affected by it. The meanings of each phase of social fact 
must be sought in other phases of social fact, and along with mean- 


- ings, all references, forces, values. He gives us this, not as a dic- 


tum, but in large results by the use of his method. 

‘Pass now to Simmel, again, as with the others, to take from 
him not any features of his philosophy or incidental attitudes, but 
to secure his working attitude as perhaps the keenest and most 
searching investigator society has yet had, undoubtedly the one 
with the greatest yield of permanently applicable knowledge. With 
society concretely, in the sense of a mass of men here and a mass 
there, as Ratzenhofer looked at it, Simmel has little concern. With 
- Durkheim’s opposition to the posited individual he has no concern 
at all. But he is vastly more intimate, more subtle than any other 
. investigator has been, in catching the interinfluencings of social 
men. He seeks that which is peculiarly social in society (Vergesell- 
Schaftung). His separation is between the content and the form in 
society. The form is what he studies. The form is what is pecul- 
iarly social. And these remarkable studies: that he has made of 
social form are what seem to me to contain today our most thor- 
oughly secure knowledge of society. They deal with superiority 
and subordination, competition, imitation, division of labor, party 


formation, class formation, representation, the ones, the twos, the : 


threes, and the manys, inner and outer determination, compared as 


they appear in this country or that, in this kind of process (eco- ` 


nomic, religious, political, etc.), or that, with respect to the influ- 


ence of numbers, size of the society, with respect to secrecy or pub- 


licity, or in a thousand other aspects. His largest single study, that 


of money, concerns itself not merely with value and material in 
economic service, but with all the connections of money in its vari- . 
ous forms with religion, science, art, ey life, personal freedom, | 


and types of culture. 


` 
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His own foundation of péychology is n more exact than 
that of either Ratzenhofer or Durkheim, but by its very clarity it 
brings out its values for ready judgment under the new science 
which has arisen since Simmel’s death. All the material of both 
psychological and sociological study, he holds, is psychic. Looked 
at by psychology, it is all individual psychology; though within 
this individual psychology we may mark off, if we wish, a special 
limited portion which we may call social psychology, namely, that 
part which deals with the technique of the influencing of one indi- 
vidual by another under social conditions. But when the same ma- 
terial is looked at by sociology, where content and configuration of 
the psychic facts is in question, we find our facts vastly transcend- 

‘ing the individual. State, law, religion, morals run far beyond the 
individual in any definition wé can give them. Yet they do not 
need a psychic bearer, a social mind, a social person. They are 
facts, social facts, to-be taken as such and studied in their social 
forms, the network of these forms giving us the science of soci- 
ology. ; 

One thing Simmel seems tò lack is the forcefulness, the energy, 
-pointed to by Ratzenhofer’s interests, by Durkheim’s exterior con- . 
straint. He seems to haye only one weakness, and this he brings 
out so clearly himself that a hunt for criticism is needless. His 
forms he compares to form in geometry, in Euclid. He uses the 
illustration so frequently that he may perhaps be said to have justi- 
fied his search for social forms by analogies with geometric forms. 

_ Today, however, when Euclidean geometry is absorbed into phys- 

ics, for Simmel’s sociology what is manifestly necessary is that its 
statement, too, pass into one of energy, of activity, or of interests 
or pressures, if these last terms happen to be used without false 

meanings. In his daybook, found after his death, Simmel had writ- . 
ten: “I shall die without heirs of the spirit. So be it.”* But he has 

left us, nevertheless, the greatest heritage of all. 

One cannot make a synthesis of selected elements from the 
life-work of these three men. Much less can one combine their un- 
derlying. philosophical structures. But one has no need of those ' 


* Logos, VOI, 121: “Ich weiss dass ich ohne geistigen Erben sterben werde: 
und es ist gut so. 
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. underlying structures—the least important part, as Simmel said, 
of all difficult investigation—in order to see their likeness in point 
- of view toward what really is of importance, the handling of the 


“© social facts themselves.: 


Ratzenhofer gave us the groups of men, in terms of interests, 
now appearing as definable activities across society. Durkheim 
gave us the independence and forcefulness of the social facts, 
which we need no longer contrast with a posited individual. Sim- 
mel made the intimate study of the forms of activity, lacking just 
the little touch of groupal forcefulness which falls to it simply, in- 
evitably, from the new physical science since Einstein. There we 

‘have in very truth the appearing sociology, coherent in its own 
field. 

Does it seem unfair to select these three men for praise in this 
way, ignoring elements in their work that have been criticized in 
the work of others (for example, Durkheim’s occasional slippings 

` into use of factors from individual psychology, which theoretically 
he condemned), while at the same time failing to recognize striv- 
ings similar to theirs in many investigators and failing, at the same 
time, to bring into account all the great progress through three 
generations toward direct social statement, upon the basis of which 
they did their work? It is not here a question of merit, or reward, 
or fame, but only of the valuation of achievements in sociological 
investigation as it is before us today. I have no doubt but that the 
great majority of investigators of society have longed and striven 
for the same unified vision of social fact, the same coherence of 
observation. The difference is that these three men have done their 
great work under continuing standards of such coherence. No 
others have pressed so hard, or with such success, toward the goal. 

For that field of anthropological study known as culture, a 
word, however, should be said. Here, in the description of the 
facts, we find more progress, more unity, than anywhere else. Sev- 
eral recent works attain a very great unity of statement, and one 
can almost see, in every case of a slipping toward other interpreta- 
tion, that it comes in at a point merely where information fails. It 
serves to tide over a bad moment. But none of these works ven- 

tures directly into the theoretical field which is here in question. 
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The higher education of women is comparatively so recent that its true effects 
are not yet widely understood. The most common misinterpretation is that educated 


women prefer careers to homes. The author’s impression, based upon years of close ` 
association with large numbers of college women, is that the opposite i is true, namely, ` 


that education heightens, rather than diminishes, woman’s interest in the home. 
That large numbers of them have not married is due to other causes, incident to the 
transitional period of their development. One such cause is economic pressure from 
two sources: at home, where her added income enables her father’s family to live on 
a higher scale, and in the business and professional world, where preference is given 
to the unmarried woman. An even more powerful cause is her own changed ideal as 
to what she desires in a home. Educatiqn is a more personal thing with women than 
with men, and therefore tends to socialize them more quickly. The educated woman 
fully realizes the dangers to childhood resulting from unwise marriages and, econom- 
ically independent, she chooses a good home or none. But her exile is only temporary, 
for, meanwhile the lines of endeavor to which, in her need for expression of her 
maternal instincts, she most usually turns are themselves socializing the race and lay- 
ing firmer foundations for the homes of the future. 


The higher education of women is a social dynamic of such 
comparatively recent growth that its results are as yet only par- 
tially grasped and hence often misinterpreted. Among sociologists 
its effect upon the home is causing wide. concern. As the educa- 
tional scale rises, the number of women who marry proportionately 
decreases. Hence the deduction is drawn by Professor Ross and 
others that educated women, released from the economic necessity 
of marriage, prefer the personal freedom and prestige of careers to 
the duties and cares of domestic life. Education for women, accord- 
ingly, becomes a matter of possibly baneful social import since it 
tends to lower the standard of home life by removing from it many 
capable women. 

If the assumption that’the better educated a woman becomes, 
the less she cares about a home be really true, the danger to society 
from the higher education of women can scarcely be overestimated. 


357 
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But in a movement the object of which is the arousing of all the 
faculties of the individual to conscious activity—a movement with 
the power thus seemingly to transform personality and to make 
women other than what they before appeared—in a movement of 
such vast potentiality as this, is-it not possible that an effect that . 
now seems final and sinister may be only a step, taken partly by 
accident, partly with deliberation, toward a far higher state of 
things relative to home life than the world as‘a whole has yet 
known? Such at least is the opinion of the writer. -This is a transi- 
tion stage in the development of women, and the non-marriage of 
many educated women is a step due not to distaste for home life, as 
is generally held, but on the contrary due, in so far as their own 
wishes are a factor, to their greater love of home life resulting from 
their deeper understanding of it. It is a step which, although tem- 
porarily resulting in social loss, will in the end mark an immense 
constructive advance by changing the home and woman’s place in 
it from an instinctive, genetic basis to a rational, telic basis, a proc- 
ess in which nothing that was good in the old will be lost, but in 
which much of truth, of beauty, and of stability will be gained: 
Educated women, far from’ seeking to escape from the home, are 
setting in motion forces which will make possible for all such 
homes as heretofore have existed largely as ideals, realized by only ` 
afew. A review of some of the facts connected with the education 
and activities of women may reveal relationships which will render 
this trend of their thinking more evident. 

There are only three generations of college-trained women. Of 
these the first is too small to render conclusions based upon it gen- 
erally applicable. To the second belong the. women now mature, 
whose unmarried status is relatively fixed, and concerning whom 
Professor Ross and others make their disquieting deductions. 
These are the women, therefore, at whom we must take a closer 
look and whose opinions we must more clearly analyze. Among 
them are two outstanding groups: (1) women of wealth who, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the vapidity of social life, longed for orig- 
inal self-expression, broke the tradition of their class, and went to 
college; (2) women from less wealthy honies, but with innate abil- 
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ity, who, animated likewise by the joy of self-expression, hoped 
thereby to raise their economic status. Both groups possess a de- 
gree of initiative alone which marks them as superior women. To 
it one must at least add the power of inhibition and self-control, 
tenacity of purpose, and capability of sustained mental effort, all 
of which are qualities too valuable to be lost to the race. 

One fact is clear: They are not the “old maids” of fiction and 
caricature, the social undesirables, the misfits and leftovers whom 
no men would choose as wives. Of such the sociologist would be 
the first to laud the disappearance as a very proper working out of 
the Darwinian theory. His very complaints attest their value. Al- 
though there may occasionally yet be found a young girl who would 
rather be dead than be an old maid, who prefers the broken 
romance of the divorce court to the “horrors” of a single life, most 
people, particularly sociologists, are very ready to admit that these 
new “old maids” are not only mentally capable, but personally as 
attractive as their married sisters. The criticism of them is quite 
the opposite of what it once was. They pay too much attention to 
individual development, to personal indulgence. True, they work 
and support themselves; but they enjoy the work and it does not 
tire them out or drag them down. They spend a whole salary in- 
stead of a half, or more likely a fifth or a sixth, of one. They have 
leisure for travel, for cultural reading, for ‘health-giving exercise. 
They do not care to soil their hands with housework or to weaken 
their vitality with child-bearing. 

The last set of deductions is as false as the first. The great 
` majority of trained unmarried women are neither misfits nor self- 
ish Sybarites. They are normal women whose home instincts have 
been heightened, not eradicated, by their training. Their non-mar- 
riage is due largely to two causes, namely, to social pressure based 
on economic values, and to their own idealism. 

The trained celibate woman was found to be immediately use- 
ful, surprisingly so, in fact. As in the case of child labor, the social 
cost was not to be counted until later. Marriage for her was accord- 
ingly penalized from two sources, her own’ home and the business 
world. 
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From time immemorial the unmarried sister or aunt has been, 
in spite of ridicule heaped upon her, a useful person to have about 
the house, useful to do odd jobs no one else cared for, useful to look ` 
after the children while parents were away, pre-eminently useful in 
seasons of illness. Now, with the burden of her financial support 
removed from the family, her former usefulness not only remained, 
but was increased a hundred fold. Since she was not only econom- 
ically independent, but often possessed an income which to others 
of the family seemed a surplus, more and more of the family bur- 
dens fell to her lot and were readily assumed by her. Story books 
to the contrary, it is more often an unmarried daughter than a son 
who supports a widowed mother or educates younger brothers and 
sisters. The unmarried woman of maturity who supports no one 
but herself is the rare exception, and not the general rule, as those 
who oppose equal salaries for men and women would have us be- 
lieve. Through these permanent additions to the wage-earning staff 
the standard of living of many a family has been raised from pov- 
erty to comparative affluence. There is no question as to the mar- 
riage of sons, since they perpetuate the family name, or of younger 
daughters who enjoy ‘the larger social advantages made possible 
through the sacrifice of the older girls. The latter, however, must 
remain; they are the differential determining the family’ s prestige. 

The business world, likewise, finding the trained woman ex- 
ceedingly useful, has in many lines, until very recently, brought 
heavy economic pressure to bear upon her to keép her from mar- 
riage. “You may work,” it has said, “but if you marry, you must 
‘lose your position.” Witness the army of celibate teachers, for 
example. The burden of responsibility which the woman bears in 
her own family is often one that she feels she cannot conscientious- 

ly drop, hence she keeps on with her work, sacrificing her own per- 
` sonal interests as well as those of her potential descendants. The 
discrimination against the trained woman in this regard is highly 
illogical and the root of much social bungling. In the lower eco- 
nomic levels a large percentage of the women workers are married 
and the mothers of small children. Driven by necessity, these least- 
efficient women assume the double task of home-keeper and wage- 
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earner. Even the attempt to safeguard their health in behalf of 
that of their children by throwing about them more restrictions as 
to hours, etc. is met by strenuous opposition. Meanwhile the women 
of training and of social vision at the top of the scale, who might 
logically be expected to solve what all admit to be a vital problem, 
have not been, until very recently, even permitted to try. The truth 
is that it has not been looked at in this light. Business, in the fac- 
tory or in the professions, wants the whole woman if it has her at 
all. The existing family, in the one case, and the potential family, 
` in the other, are alike ignored. 

However, economic factors account only in part for the unmar- 
tied status of so many educated women. A deeper reason lies in 
their own idealism, admittedly the result of their college training. 
During the period that higher education has been open to them the ` 
social evolution of women has gone on more rapidly than that of 
men, a result due largely to inherent differences in their objectives 
in getting an education. To the man, education fits him for a pro- 
fession, gives him an eye to the main chance in business, enables 
him'to succeed, to make money. Save in the matter of income his 
ideals of home are largely unaffected by his education. With woman 
the result has been different.. Although the course of study, for 
this earlier group at least, was identical with that for men, and 
although she used it to compete successfully with them in the eco- 
_ nomic field, she also applied the knowledge gained to her own inner 
life and aims in a way that they did not. From the materials of her 
education she seized upon those concepts which bore directly 
or indirectly upon the home, ineradicably her supreme interest. It 
is nature’s way of safeguarding the race. Accordingly, her wider 
outlook and knowledge raised and enriched her ideal of home life. 
She became more socially minded. She no longer looked upon mar- 
riage from the purely individualistic standpoint. She saw more 
clearly how home life fitted in with the general scheme of things. 
That oft-repeated phrase, “woman’s place is in the home,” she be- 
gan, not to deny, but to understand and to interpret. As she real- 
ized more fully both the glory and the responsibility of motherhood 
she awoke to the dangers threatening childhood, and sensed more 
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keenly her own power to avert them. The welfare of the child be- - 
came a paramount factor in determining her standards of marriage. - 
Not wealth, social prestige, or a life of parasitic ease for herself, 
but rather health, ability, character, were what she sought in a hus- 
band. No home at all was preferable to one that did not guarantee 
‘her children a sound birthright. And since she was economically 
independent, she could choose. Man did not readily understand or 
accept her new point of view. The economic independence which 
enabled her thus to choose a good home or none, together with her 
evident zest and joy in her work, also a newly discovered thing on ` 
her part, he interpreted as ends in themselves, unwomanly, born of 
a desire merely to imitate him. His ideals as to wives had not kept 
pace with hers as to husbands. The home became temporarily the 
loser. ‘ 

That women are not more restive in their exile from homes is 
due to the fact that they have found expression for their home in- 
stincts in related lines of activity. The mother-spirit in women, as 
the psychologists are beginning to recognize, is wholly independent 
of physical motherhood, differs widely in different women, and, un- 
`` der present conditions, is often more strongly present in the unmar- 
ried than in the married. It largely determines the choice of occu- 
pation by trained women and the degree of their success. Teaching, 
in all its forms, family rehabilitation and relief, nursing and dietet- 
ics, child welfare, juvenile delinquency, etc., are all lines in which 
her qualities of sympathy and instinctive understanding are called 
actively into play. Even the women politicians, often railed at as ` 
the most masculine of their sex, are everywhere the champions of 
welfare bills to protect mothers and children! In practically every 
line except that of purely technical business (and even there her 
success may usually be traced to some good housekeeping tend- 
ency) the trained woman bends her professional interests in the 
direction of the larger home-keeping interest. Nor is it absent from 
her private life. If she can afford it, she builds « a house and adopts 
an orphan or two. 

But these activities, while they serve as a present emotional 
safety valve, have also a far greater social significance in that, by 
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a sort of happy irony, they are arousing and setting in motion fun-_ 
damental forces which will eventually restore the trained woman to 
her normal position in the home. She is thus herself a big dynamic 
factor (just how big no one yet knows) in bridging the transition. 
era inaugurated by her education. It does not seem without signifi- 
cance to the writer that these welfare movements in which women’s 
activities so largely lie, professional philanthropy and the like, as 
well as what we aptly term “socialized Christianity,” had their ori- 
gins at a time coincident with the coming into evidence of college 
women in large numbers. Again, since the influence of the mother 
is ever on the increase as the modern man is called by business 
more and more out of the home, and, moreover, since almost the 
entire education of children in the grade schools, and part of it in 
high schools and colleges, is by women, it follows that the men of 
this generation have been in their formative years largely woman- 
trained, a fact surely not without some social weight. May there 
not be in sociology itself, developed as a scientific study during this 
generation, an element of feminine influence? Through these vari- 
ous lines of work, in which women play a large part, whatever their 
connection with their origin may have been, the general thought of 
the age relative to home life and its Sadari. is being gradually 
raised. It is evident in the changed curriculum of our schools. A 
generation ago a college student might do his major work in social 
science and yet not have one hour consciously devoted to the scien- 
tific study of the conditions of home life or of direct preparation 
for it. In marked contrast is the wide reading of present-day stu- 
dents along sociological lines, and the frank discussion, even in 
mixed classes of men and women, of all home problems. Through 
these and similar ways'the moral and scientific laws underlying all 
right social relationships are becoming the common and unques- 
tioned heritage of our young men and women. When in the light of 
this knowledge they found the homes of the future, the transition 
era will be over. Then, to change slightly Jane Addams’ phrase, 
“the long road of woman’s” hope will have reached its goal. 
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The taboo enforces property rights-—The taboo is utilized for the protection of 
property in many primitive groups. By marking valuable objects marauders are kept 
off, and by cult performances thieves are compelled to restore stolen goods. Need for 
study of cult as an adaptive factor—Hitherto the emphasis of scholars has been di- 
rected toward explanation of the form and content of the primitive cult. There is a 
necessity that this institution be considered in the light of its impacts upon the gen- 
eral social organization. Private property in early social evolution—Property and 
capital are not identical. The former arose in response to the latter. As societies 
progress in wealth and accumulation of valuable goods becomes great, there must, in 
the interest of social harmony,-be some establishment of rights with respect to the 
privilege of ownership. The cult; an agency in sccial control—Lacking the devices 
developed in higher civilization for purposes of social control, there is found in prim- 
itive groups an application of the cult to obtain similar ends. The protection of 
property rights by cult devices is an illustration of this. method. 


I : 
The taboo is fixed in the social institutions of primitive groups. 
Its manifestation may vary, but its application and its import are 
essentially alike among all the peoples of a low culture stage. The 
taboo, as indeed the vernacular of today utilizes the term, implies 
a prohibition or a “hands-off” command with respect to certain 
things or to certain types of conduct. Among the less developed in 
civilization, the institution carried with it an express demand for- 
- bidding stated actions, and was enforced by the belief of all per- 
sons within the social group that violation of it would bring upon 
the individual offender the summary vengeance of the spirits. The 
command was thus made effective by the pressure of ghost fear. 

In the primitive group, then, every man feared to meddle with 
anything upon which the taboo was placed. A mark placed upon an 
object indicating the presence of spirit agency was sufficient to in- 
sure that in general it would not be tampered with. Thus, in order 

` to protect property from encroachment, one had only to set some 
supposedly friendly spirit to guard it; or, if not so specific, merely 
to indicate to other men that the spirits took an interest in it. 
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In response to the highly elaborated theory of agency prevail- 
ing among primitives, there was little inclination to tempt the un- 
known disaster which might follow infraction of the taboo. The 
very vagueness of the possibility of punishment—the fear of the 
unknown evil which might eventuate—enhanced the regard in 
which the taboo was held. Not at all that-the taboo was used solely 
for purposes of property protection, but it might be and was used 
for this purpose. 

Turner, writing of the Samoans, tells of a regular set of taboo 
` marks placed upon the trees, indicating what specific punishment 
would befall the marauders who should steal the fruit. He remarks 
that “these customs’ preserved honesty and order very efficiently.” 
The Koita of British New Guinea put taboos on trees, and it is cer- 
tainly to the fear of infringing their magical properties that their 
efficacy is primarily due. The Roro-speaking peoples of this same 
district have the taboo put on property by a sort of medicine man, - 
who has this as a regular task.” 

Pfeil relates an amusing variant of the same general type of 
practice occurring in the Malay Archipelago. 

All the cats in the Archipelago go about with stumpy tails. The reason of 
this peculiarity is that the natives sometimes roast and eat their cats; and un- 
scrupulous people might be tempted to steal a neighbor’s cat to furnish a meal. 
Accordingly, in the interests of the higher morality, people remove this stum- 
. bling-block from the paths of their weaker brothers by docking their cats of a 
piece of their tails and keeping them in a sacred place. If a cat is stolen and 
eaten, the owner has a part of the cat to work fetish upon; and inasmuch as the 
rest of the cat has been absorbed into the body of the thief, the thief is subject 
to being severely injured, on the same principle that a person can be-bewitched 
if a bit of his fingernail, or hair or blood be possessed. The inference is that if 

one can bewitch a part, the whole will suffer. As a result of this, it is a fact that 
_no one dares to steal and eat a cat, since through the cat tail he would be be- ` 
witched.® 
Similar instances of the use of the taboo, or of variants upon it, 
for the protection of property rights may be drawn from ethno- 
grapic literature world-wide in scope. 
1 Turner, Samoa, pp. 183-85. 
"Seligman, Melanesians of British Guinea, pp. 136, 299. 
* Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen in der Sūd-See, p. 141. 
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But the cult is not only negative in its social effects. From the 
standpoint of a positive agency it plays a part in primitive life. 
Hence the force of superstition was used to cause thieves to make 
amends for wrongs against other members of the group. 

Among the Dyaks of Borneo, a woman whose rice had been 
stolen solemnly and publicly cursed the thief, whoever it might be. 


` The next night the rice was left at her door.* In Samoa, when a 


man went to his plantation and saw that some cocoanuts or a bunch 
of bananas had.-been stolen, he would stand and shout at the top of 
his lungs, two or three times, a curse upon the thief.° This was also 
very effective as an inducement in. the direction of penitence and 
retribution. Again, in the Cross River region of Africa, when a 


man had much stolen from his canoe, the people held a ceremony, 


asking the deity to curse the man who did not return the stolen 


‘goods. The goods were returned.* Among the Bakongo of the 


Congo region, if anything is stolen, the medicine man is called to 
curse the thief. Should the thief hear of this he will return the 
goods and compensate the owner for his trouble.” 

A variant of this notion may be seen in the following instances: 
In the Chittagong Hills of India, if anything is stolen, all are forced 
to swear by a.spear which the chief sticks in the ground, and any- 
one who falsifies is threatened with severe punishment by the spir- 


~ its. CUN persons will not take the oath and are detected in this 
_ way.° Among the Moghiahs, a tree is used for the same purpose. 


This is a sacred tree, feared by all; and so solemn is the oath that 
no Moghiah would deny his guilt. Generally a thief absents him- ` 
self from the ceremony and is for that reason suspected.’ - 

In some parts of the Konkan, the village priest calls a meeting 
of.the town upon the request of a man who has suffered a theft. He. 
makes all the villagers touch a vessel of the village deity, and the 


“Fraser, Psyche’s Task, p. 27. * Turner, op. cit., p. 184. 

* Partridge, Cross River, p. 194. 

“Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 219. 

* Lewis, Hill Tribes of Chittagong, p. 97. 

° Meade, “On the Moghiahs,” Journal of the. Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, I, 285. 
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i one will be haned if he touches the vessel. The fear of this 
is so great that in nine cases out of ten the thief will confess his 
` guilt and return the property." 

There is, then, quite a bit of evidence to indicate that, as sT G. 
Fraser remarks: “Superstition has strengthened the respect for 
private-property and has thereby contributed to the security of its 
enjoyment.”™ ` 

mI ~- 

The chief line of interest of students in social origins, so far as 
their work has been in the field of primitive religious belief and 
practice, has been in the effort to,account for the presence and form 
of the-primitive concept of the spirit environment. Thus, the work 
-of Spencer, Fraser, Tylor, and others has very largely been devoted 

-to explanation of the basis of the notion of other-worldliness. 
Stress has been heavily laid upon those phenomena of the human 
mind and of surrounding nature which have caused men of low 
mental development to view the world as peopled with unseen spir- 
its and as governed to a vast extent by their agency. — 

It is quite reasonable to infer that the presence of this elaborate 
set of illusions embraced by the primitive concept of the spiritual 
environment would be felt as a factor in the social organization of 
primitive groups. That is to say, that early man, in the light of his 
views upon the agency of the spirits, conformed his conduct in the 
pursuit of his life-interests with this fact in mind. Regarding the 
spirit forces as all powerful either for good or evil, he could not 
afford to neglect their influence in carrying on the business of liv- 
ing. For this reason the religious institution made impacts in Depi 

` tive societies upon the balance of the social structure. 


Yet, the facts of this situation have remained for the most in 


unnoted by scholars in the field. By way of illustration, much has 
been written drawing inferences from the manner and character of 
sacrifice as to early man’s conception of the spirits themselves. 
This is important from a descriptive standpoint. It serves to pic- 
ture the mind of the primitive group citizen. But the very real in- 
stitutional costs have been lost to sight. The economic costs must 

* Joshi, “Household and Village Gods of Maharashtra,” ibid., II, 205-7. 

2 Fraser, op. cit, p. 17. S 
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certainly have affected materially the wealth—the social capital, 
of these groups. This practice alone among early cult observances 
without doubt left its mark upon the economic organization. Un- 
questionably the material progress of early cultures was made 
against this real drag upon what was at all times a low productive 
unit of group life. 

We may disregard any specific formulation of a theory of social 
progress. Yet is it not safe to assume that, speaking broadly, in the 
evolution of social institutions there has been present a certain - 
amount of what may be termed survival value? Assuredly; one 
may not escape such a conclusion in considering, for example, the 
rise and fall of the merchant and later craft guilds; it is summed 
up in their spontaneous rise to meet a need, and their slow decline 
as their social value became negligible. a 

The degree to which men have rationally and with foresight 
reacted to their needs may be a matter of dispute. That the prog- 
ress of society has been subject to some sort of a selective process, 
however, can hardly be questioned. 


IV 
The early religious institution remains to be viewed in this 
light. The question which must be answered is as to its strength in 
- primitive society. That it was costly in sacrifice, in abstention from 
work, in the support of the medicine man, we must be sure. How- 
ever, did it carry with it in social results enough of an adaptive 
character to give it cause for persistence as an agency? A logical 
theory of social progress must answer this question affirmatively. 
Capital is variously defined by the economists. However, 
whether it be viewed concretely as a thing or abstractly as a fund, 
capital is never regarded ‘as of the nature of a social institution. 
The concept of capital and that of property differ profoundly in 
. this respect. Capital, on the one hand, is viewed merely as a tool in 
the economic mechanism; property, on thè other, is understood as 
an institution within the social organization. 4 
Property, in fact, is not inherent in the nature of capital itself. 
Capital as a form of the economic utilization of things by men 
might well exist witbout a recognition of the institution of property. 
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-However, as the sialition 6f civilization has eee capital 
has come to the fore as a device in the struggle for existence. The 
possession of capital has meant, for the individual and the group, 
- success or failure in the struggle. The institution of private prop- 
erty has grown up around the capital factor. Capital accumula- ` 
tion has become the basis and objective of the property institution. 
The property institution has developed, as have the great-social 
institutions, in response to life-needs. With the accumulation by 
` society of a mass of things, useful'to all, desirable in the highest de- 
gree, there arose a pressing necessity of a social adjustment to this 
. situation. The distribution of accumulated goods between individ- 
. uals became an important matter. There had to be adopted means 
of determining who might or who might not enjoy the benefits 
thereof. 

Because of the high value attached by men to the possession of 
wealth, there lay in the nature of the case strong possibilities of dis- 
cord, dispute, and turmoil. Every society must meet this condition . 
- and adjust it. 

l This problem did not come before early men to be ainal 
decided. Primitive societies did not set out by legislation, by police ` 
departments, and by courts to ‘adjust such questions. -On the con- 
trary, with the growth in society of that tremendously valuable : 
asset capital, human groups faced an added environing situation to 
which there had to be some adaptation. The need had to be met by 
the adoption of social habits and customs. The ensemble of these 


factors we call the mores. Group law, group rules, and tradition . | 


automatically grew up, surrounding the right to the possession of, 
and the use of, capital. Without adjustment to this condition, hu- 
.man groups-could not hope to live or work in peace, or in any- 
thing approximating unity. It is significant to note, in modern 


` times, when the social fabric is temporarily destroyed by some sud-. 


den catastrophe, as the Galveston flood or the Japanese disaster, 
how quickly vandalism and pillage develop, and how after each 
disaster the military i is ; necessary to quell the primitive impulses. of 
- those with weakened social consciousness. 
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by ni V 

In this discussion, a ray of light may have been thrown upon 
that generally hazy question concerning the survival value obtain- 
ing in the primitive religious organization. i 

It-is not to be expected that such would be found in the insti- 
tution ifself; as such, it had no definite contribution to make to 
social welfare. It is only when its impacts upon other branches of 
the social organization are examined that we may expect to dis- 
cover its social utility. There is found in this instance a correlation 
between the religious organization and the institution of private 
property. | : ` 

On the one hand lay a need—an agency for social control was 
demanded. For the constancy of industry, and for harmony in so- 
cial life, it was imperative that men’s interest in their property, and 
their right to the product of their labor, should be guaranteed. On ~ 
the other hand, there existed a compelling force—that of the cult— 
a force which could be depended upon to hold the individual in line 
far more surely than any then existing human power. Lacking the 
devices of the modern social organization to bring pressure upon 

the individual, results were obtained by the utilization of the cult. 
, No one may conceive that the expedient described above was 
rationally devised, for the essence of the protective element in- 
_volved-in it lay in men’s‘unrational view of the spirits. However, it 
was a working combination. The sanctions of the religious institu- 
_ tions worked very well as a police force in the economic organ- ' 
` ization. 

Early religion, so far as I know, has never been charged with 
laying down moral concepts, nor with standing for lofty ideals. Its 
aims were demonstrably, so far as they were direct, purely mate- - 
rial. It may be shown, however, that as an organization for social. 
control, primitive religious belief filled a niche in the social organ- 
ization for which we have later built up extensive and particular 
agencies. We must look elsewhere than in the cult itself to find its 
. survival value. The connection with the institution of property is 
but an illustration of one phase of the question. 
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The present summary constitutes an effort to bring together, 
under one general title, literature pertaining to a field of interest 
which has at present much less definite outlines than those covéred 
in preceding contributions to this department of the Journal. The 
“Tentative Scheme for the Classification of.the Literature of So- - 
ciology and the Social Sciences” used in classifying the notes and ' 
abstracts published in this Journal has for some time included as a 
final general heading “History and Methodology of the Social Sci- 
ences.” In September, 1922, the subclassification under this head- 
ing was revised, one of the new subheadings inserted at that time 
being “‘Logic of the Social Sciences.” Ever since that date ‘the 
writer, who was at the time a member of the abstracting staff of the 
. Journal, has had a growing interest in discovering the value and 

. implications of the category thus proposed. So: far as is known to 
the writer, no attempt to define or describe the field to be desig- 
nated by this topic has ever been published in the English lan- 
guage, although, as will be indicated below, several articles which 
have -appeared in German and French periodicals might be re- 
garded as attempts to outline such a field of study and research. In 
the spring quarter of the academic year 1925-26 the writer offered 
a graduate course at the University of Chicago under the title 
“Logic of the Social Sciences,” and in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a plan for that course, an endeavor was naturally made to 
survey the literature of the field. The bibliographic suggestions 
made in the following pages represent the latest revision of that 
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survey which the writer has found time to make, In view of the 

nature of the topic, and the lack of precedents for the use of the 

category, apologies for the omission of important titles are scarcely 

necessary. l , l i 
LOGIC AS A SPECIAL DISCIPLINE 


There appears to be considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the relation of what is ordinarily called “logic” to sociol- 
ogy; many sociologists do not appear to feel that there is any rela- 

. tion between the two subjects to which sociologists need pay par- 
ticular attention. German writérs in the field of sociology have, 
however, for some time paid a great deal of attention to a line of 
reflection and inquiry which they have called methodologie, and, 

_ asa result of their example, no doubt, the term “methodology” has 
been frequently used by American sociologists. The most illumi- 
nating attempt to define this term which the writer has discovered 
occurs at the opening of the second volume of Sigwart’s treatise on 
logic (65). He states (p. 3) that:. 

The general problem of Methodology is to show how we may apply our’ 
natural mental activities in such a way that, starting from a given state of 

. thought and knowledge, we may attain the object of human thought by, an 
ideally perfect process; a process, that is, in which none but fully determined 
‘concepts and adequately grounded judgments are employed... . . The two 
essential characteristics of the ideal state to which our thought aspires proved 
to be the complete determination of concepts, and the consciousness of the 
grounds of our judgments. The. question how to attain to this ideal state with 
the means at our disposal forms the subject of . . . . Methodology. 


Translated into more concrete and practical terms, Sigwart’s defi- 

nition implies that what he calls methodology has two divisions; 
the one deals with the exact definition of concepts, and the other 
with the testing of the grounds of abstract and general proposi- 
tions, which, in turn, implies, in the field of natural science at least, 
- the scrutiny of factual data to see whether or not they support our 
hypotheses. In the literature of sociology there has been a distinct 
tendency to limit the term “methodology” in use so that it refers to 
only the first of these functions, the definition of proposed techni- 
cal concepts and the terms to be used to designate such concepts. 

* Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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The second function of what Sigwart describes as methodology, ` 
the scrutiny of the grounds of our judgments, has tended in the 
hands of the sociologists into a number of particular questions 
regarding “methods of investigation”—statistical method, histor- 
ical method, case-study method, etc. Space limitations do not per- 
mit here a further elaboration of the point; this brief discussion of 
Sigwart’s contribution will serve, however, to illustrate the prop- 
osition that writers on logic as a separate and special subject of 
inquiry have worked out certain theories which are useful to the 
student of any special field of natural science. 
It should be possible, then, to list most of the recent textbooks 
and general treatises on logic in the bibliography attached to this 
paper. Since, however, the writer has examined only a few of those 
books, none of them will be singled out for special mention here. 
Special mention should be made, however, of a few distinctive con- 
tributions to this field of discussion. Dewey’s position on the 
meaning of logic is quite divergent from that of most of the writ- 
ers. His latest volume (17), while not as directly related to the 
point of present interest as his Essays in Experimental Logic (16), 
is the clearest formulation of his general theory of the nature of the 
process -of constructive thinking, upon which his contributions to 
logic and methodology are based. His fundamental thesis is that 
activity is primary and basic, and that reflective thought takes 
place when activity is in any manner interrupted or impeded. It 
follows from this postulate that reflective thought is regarded by 
Dewey and his disciples as a strictly instrumental process, and that 
they do not regard as metaphysical entities the abstract and general 
ideas which are involved in such thinking. Late in the nineteenth 
century Hans Vaihinger had set-forth, in his “as if” philosophy 
- (80) an alternative formulation of the same fundamental doctrine. 
Vaihinger points out the use which is made in purposive thought of 
“artifices,” which are in fact fictions or constructs, and are to be 
criticized solely with reference to their utility in connection with 
the tasks in hand, not with reference to their correspondence to 
some supposed transcendent order of things, nor with reference 
primarily to the intellectual procedures by which they have been 
arrived at. Jacoby, in an article in a German periodical some years 
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ago (40), pointed out the fundamental similarity between the “as 
if” philosophy and American pragmatism. Several of Dewey’s 
students and younger colleagues at Columbia University collabo- 
rated on a volume (14) designed to develop the implications of his 
logical theory in a series of practical studies setting forth the meth- 
ods by which the special sciences are actually forwarded. . This vol- 
ume contains, however, no chapter on social science. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


. While contributions to a body of fundamental logic useful to 
students of the social sciences have been made from one angle of 
. approach by the writers on formal logic, contributions of a slightly 
. different, though closely related, sort have been made by writers 
who have directed their attention more specifically toward the 
basic problems of the natural sciences, and who have sought to de- 
- scribe the fundamental methods which natural science actually 
employs. No specific date has been adopted as a line of demarca- 
tion for the separation of literature to be regarded as “current” for 
` the purposes of this summary from earlier writings. In this imme- 
diate connection, however, we may conveniently take Pearson’s 
volume on scientific method (56) as the prototype of a number of 
more recent books and articles. Pearson devoted a considerable 
part of his space to the discussion of the fundamental conceptions 
peculiar to the physical sciences, and the same may be said of sèv- 
eral of the other writers to be mentioned in this category. There 
has nevertheless been, as a result of these writings, substantial 
clarification of questions regarding the difference between natural 
science and other types of sophisticated thought and literature, and ` 
these authors have done much to formulate generalized descrip- 
` tions, of the methods of research which are common to all of the 
natural sciences. It is only beyond a certain point of particularity 
that the methods of natural science must be adapted to the charac- 
ter of the data. Thomson (76) has written a statement of the gen- 
eral nature and methods of science which is similar to Pearson’s, 
but is more compact and therefore more useful for the student who 
` has only a limited time to spare for this type of reading. Westaway . 
(84) and Ritchie (61) have written, more recently, books of the 
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same general type. Broad (10) has made a contribution of some- 
what different character. He writes in the field which he designates 
as “critical philosophy”; the task of which is “the analysis and 
definition of our fundamental concepts, and the clear statement 
and resolute criticisrh of our fundamental beliefs.” The relation of 
his contribution to that of Sigwart is evident. His book is devoted 
in the main to the execution of this task with reference to the physi- 
cal sciences; his first chapter, however, is worth-while reading for 
any social scientist. More recently Wolf (89) has restated in com- 
pact form much the same ideas set forth by Pearson, Westaway, 
and Ritchie. s 

Veblen has two provocative essays (81, pp. 1—55) on the his- 
torical and logical relation of natural science to practical wisdom, 
on the one hand, and to myth on the other. Hobson (38), like the - 
writers mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, has devoted the 
major portion of his space to fundamental! problems of the physical 
sciences, but he has a stimulating introductory chapter dealing 
with the more general aspects of scientific method. He develops the 
theses that (a) the earlier stages in the formation’ of scientific 
knowledge are of the kind which may be described as classificatory; 
(b) (p. 25) “the result of this process expresses itself in the forma- 
tion of abstractions or concepts, which are not identical with any 
of the perceptual objects or happenings which conditioned their 
formation, but which serve as a conceptual symbolization or repre- 
sentation of those aspects of the latter which were regarded as 
alone relevant for the purpose of classification.” He asserts (c) 
(pp. 30-31) that “Itis . . . . only in the earlier stages of devel- 
opment of a branch of science that the procedure consists mainly 
of the classification of objects by means of the substitution of con- 
cepts for the objects themselves, or of the construction of rules 
- which form the simpler laws of the sequence of events. As the sci- 
ence advances, such laws are generalized into those more compre- 
hensive laws which are often called scientific principles.” This vol- 
ume seems to the writer to be the most useful of all those grouped 
under this subheading. 

Whitehead has arranged his topics according to a chronological 
plan, but has distributed throughout the volume suggestions con- 
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cerning the nature of the scientific method (85). His chapter on 
“Science and Philosophy” is especially good. Nelson (51) gave an, 
excellent brief summary of the rôle of logic in natural science in an ` 
article published several years ago in this Journal. His article has 
reference particularly to recent ecclesiastical criticisms of the sup- 
posed teachings of natural science. 


SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE 


1. Sociology and other sciences—In the same tentative classi- 
fication of the literature of the social sciences from which the title 
for this summary was adapted, there is used another subheading, 
“Sociology and Other Sciences,” which seems to be closely related 
to the question of the logic and method of sociology. In the effort 
to delimit and define the field to which the name “sociology” is to 
be applied, it has been necessary to devote attention to the prob- 
lem of the classification of the social studies. Oldest and perhaps 
most persistent of these questions is that of the distinction between ` 
sociology and history. The treatment of this question which seems 
to attract most attention appears to have started with Windelband; 
whose views have been presented through an extended quotation 
in Park’s essay which forms the opening chapter of the Park and 

Burgess Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Rickert (60) 


`” © has set forth the same position, essentially, as that taken by Win- 


delband, and Barth (4) has in turn summarized Rickert’s argu- 
ment. Spengler (69) has treated the same question from a some- . 
what different point of view, and has stated the difference between 
_ natural science and history in terms differing from those employed 
by Windelband, Rickert, and Barth. Teggart (75) denies that 
there is, or at least that there ought to be, any difference in method 
between history and natural science, and proposes a method of re- 
search for dealing with human social facts which shall combine the 
valuable features of both. Schiller (62).and McLaughlin (50) . 
have reiterated the earlier position in recent articles. Eliot (22) 
sheds light on the matter from another point of view in a discussion 
of the use of historical material by sociologists. 

Barnes has reviewed the common ground which he finds in so- 
ciology and political theory (3). Redfield (57) has outlined the 
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province of cultural anthropology in such a manner as to show the 
relation of that specialty to sociology.. The various contributions 
* brought together in the recent symposium edited by Barnes (2) ` 
contribute, indirectly, to the same discussion. 

2. The scope and method of sociology.—Obviously, if we are 
to include under the title “Logic of Sociology” published attempts 
to explain at some length what sociology is, our list of references 
would be a very long one, and would have to include most of the 
general textbooks in sociology. The present summary seeks to call 
attention simply to certain articles in periodicals which are more 
likely to escape notice than are the textbooks, and to a few books 
which have grappled in a particular way with the problem of de- 
fining the scope of sociology. In order to include litérature which is 
still of importance, our list may begin with Durkheim’s little essay 
which appeared over twenty years ago (21). This study contrib- 
uted to the logic of sociology in several ways—by suggesting a 
definition of its scope, but also by outlining some of the techniques 
of investigation and by defining some of the fundamental concep- 
tions with which the author believed sociology might attack its 
tasks. Within the next few years after Durkheim’s essay appeared, 
Ellwood contributed a long article (25) and Small a volume (66) 
designed to indicate the scope of the subject. Small’s little book 
also discussed the relations of sociology to the other social studies. 
Much later Small restated in two articles (67, 68) his conception 
of the scope and some of the fundamental methods of sociology. In 
the earlier of these two articles, Small emphasized for the first time, 
so far as is known to the writer, the conviction which had been 
gaining ground with him for several years—that the fundamental 
‘methods and conceptions of sociology could best be studied by 
studying the history or development of the subject. 

In 1922 Boucke published in this Journal one of the first arti- 
cles to appear in the English language attacking the problem from 
‘a severely logical point of view (9). His essay did much to outline 
the problem, but it was much less illuminating than Tönnies’ Pref- 
ace in his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (77), published thirty- 
five years ago. Boucke’s article suffers from failure to recognize 
the principle stated by Vaihinger, Broad, and Hobson—that the 
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concepts of any natural science are fictional constructs, and are as - 
such to be distinguished from descriptions of concrete phenomena. 

Within the past three years Orgaz (53), Stephinger (71), and 
` Bogardus (8) have published articles devoted mainly to the defini- 
tiori of the nature and scope of sociology. The critical summary of 
Simmel’s sociological work written by Spykman (70) is a useful 
contribution to the same discussion. 

3. Objectivism and subjectivism in creme of the 
most persistent and troublesome problems involved in establishing 
a logic for sociology is that of the relative merits: and the relation 
to each other of the objective—i.e., sensually observed—and sub- 
jective or introspective data. Ellwood (23), Bernard (7), Kozlow- 
ski (43), and Cooley (15) have contributed articles on this general 
topic. All of them seem to have approached the same general con- 
clusion, namely, that sociologists must be allowed to make use of 
subjective evidence, but that such evidence can be objectively han- 
dled. Znaniecki’s opening chapter (90) sets forth with greater pre- 
cision a similar doctrine. So far as is known to the writer, no one 
who enjoys prestige as a sociologist has attempted to defend the 
opposite position: that in order to be scientific sociologists must 
base their generalizations exclusively upon physical data. The re- 
cent reissue of Barcelo’s essay on “social mechanics” (1) may be 
taken as an interesting exhibit of the lengths to which one may go 
in dealing with social behavior with a technique like that of theo- 
~tetic (physical) mechanics without refraining from the use of in- 

trospective data. 
i 4. Fundamental sociological conceptions.—As a number of the 
writers mentioned above bave pointed out, the development of a 
logic or “methodology” for a science is in large part a matter of 
working out a scheme of clearly defined concepts or terms which 
may serve as a “frame of reference” in dealing with the concrete 
data with which the science is concerned. So far as sociology is 
_+ concerned, such concepts appear to fall into two classes: very gen- 
eral and synthetic concepts, determining points of view from which 
the data may be studied, and classificatory and analytical concepts. 
Strictly speaking, classificatory concepts are not the same as ana- 
lytical concepts, but it is not within the scope of this summary to -> 
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` develop that distinction. In addition to the general textbooks, sev- 
eral references are particularly useful for the contributions which 
they make to the definition of general or synthetic sociological con- 
cepts. Although it does not come under the head of “current” lit- 
erature, Tönnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (77) should be 
included among such references. His distinction between the con- 
cepts “society” and “community” is one which has neither been 
adequately criticized nor yet exploited to its fullest possibilities. 
Dunkman (19) has compared Tönnies” system with that of Dil- 
they, also with those of Comte, Spencer, Simmel, and other well- 
known writers. Swenson (72) has discussed the concept “commu- 
nity” in terms of the logical, ethical, and aesthetic, relationships of 
men to one another. Durkheim’s notion of “collective representa- 
tions” and collective behavior (21) has served as the starting-point 
for Halbwachs’ elaboration of the theory that memory is a func- 
tion of the collectivity (30). Jerusalem has worked out a more phil- ` 
osophical conception of collectivity (41). Taking Ratzel’s “an- 
thropogeography” as a point of departure, Park (55) has devel- 
oped the concept “position” as a general sociological instrument. 
In the same collection of papers Faris has restated the concepts 
“human nature” and “personality” in the light of recent sociologi- 
cal and psychological thought. Hayes (34) and the writer (39) set 
forth somewhat divergent conceptions of “social process.” 

5. Cultural pattern and the “institutional” social psychology 
and economics—From several different quarters of the field of so- 
cial science writers have lately advanced the general theory that 
social phenomena do not admit of analysis into homogeneous units. 
These writers emphasize the uniqueness of every social situation. 

_Every concrete social or cultural situation must be studied inde- 
pendently, they argue, so that its own distinctive pattern may be 
discovered, and it is only in the light of the knowledge of this pat- 
tern that one can analyze the situation into the more elementary 
units of which it is composed. Wissler (88) seems to have been 
the first of the cultural anthropologists to state this conception. 
Herskovits and Willey (36, 37) have reduced Wissler’s notion to 
a somewhat more precise statement. Kantor (42) has advocated a 
doctrine, similar to that developed by these writers, as the basis for 
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research in social psychology. Under the heading of “institutional 
economics” Mitchell and others have proposed a somewhat similar 
point of view for use in their own field of research; Tugwell’s re- 
cent symposium (79) affords statements of this a (pp. 


25-27). 
TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 


As was suggested in a previous section, the general concept of 
‘methodology has been held to involve two major sets of problems: ' 
` that of the accurate determination of concepts, and that of devel- 
oping sound methods of ascertaining the relevant facts. In addition 
to suggestions made in connection with discussions of specific top- 
ics and problems, as for instance in the section meetings on rural 
sociology at the annual sessién of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety, the recent literature has included several more general and 
abstract discussions of techniques of sociological investigation. 
Chapin (12, 13) has outlined methods of field work, emphasizing 
particularly historical, statistical, and case-study techniques. Hor- , 
nell Hart (31) outlines five inductive methods for use in sociologi- 
cal research, but asserts the superiority of the statistical method. 
Lindeman (45) has described at length the methods employed in 

certain field studies made in the South; his most distinctive con- 
` tribution is the concept of the “participant observer.” Giddings 
(27, 28) has outlined more elaborately than anyone else the vari- 
ous possibilities of application of statistical procedures in sociologi- 
cal research. Ellwood (24) recognizes five methods of sociological 
investigation: the anthropological or comparative, the historical, , 
the social survey, the method of deduction from biology and psy- 
chology, and a priori methods. Much less systematic accounts of 
the case-study method than of the statistical method have been 
published as yet. The Webbs (83) have described at length what ' 
might be called a case-study method for the study of institutions 
and groups. Probably the best account of the case study as a 
method for the scientific sociological study of personality has been 
given by Healy (35). Suggestions which the sociologist can draw 
upon for the guidance of research directed toward theoretic ends 
have been made in books designed for the use of social case work- 
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ers. Richmond (58, 59) and Sheffield (64) have written particu- 
larly useful studies of this type. 


THE SUBDIVISION OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL FIELD AND THE 
DETERMINATION OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

Sooner or later, the problem of developing a logic for sociology 
naturally takes the practical form of an endeavor to perform three 
closely connected tasks: (a) the subdivision of the science of soci- 
ology for the purposes of instruction and the composition of gen- 
eral treatises, (6) the classification of social phenomena, and (c) 
the determination and definition of concepts for the classification 
and analysis of social situations and activities. Here again it should 
first of all be noted that practically all of the standard textbooks in 


_. ‘sociology and social psychology might be listed in the bibliography. 


They are omitted for the sake of brevity. One book, however, 
seems to deserve special notice—von Wiese (86), has made an 
elaborate attempt to classify social relations and social processes. 
Several articles which have appeared within the past fifteen years 
are also useful. Hayes published two articles (33, 32) some years 
ago, in one of which he attacked current “attempts to classify “so- 
cial forces,” while in the other he offered his own suggestions for 
the “classification of social phenomena.” Much more recently sev- 
eral articles have appeared in foreign periodicals. Vierkandt (82) 
and Tönnies (78) have offered suggestions for the subdivision of 
the sociological field; Ostwald (54) has made an ingenious attempt 
to carry the effort into the field of criminology. Eulenberg (26) and 


“ von Wiese (87) engaged in a debate regarding the nature of the 


social relations which von Wiese attempts to classify. Brugeilles 
(11) proposes a plan for the classification of “social functions.” 
In this country Goldenweiser (29) not long ago proposed a set of 
fundamental categories for the analysis of social phenomena, which 
were criticized by Macleod (47). Hayes (34) and the writer (39) 
recentiy published alternative suggestions for the classification of 

“social processes.” McKenzie has undertaken to define and to sub- 
divide a special field of sociological research, to be called “human 
ecology.” 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RESTATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
: LOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

A number of very fundamental contributions to the funda- 
mental logic of the social sciences have been made within the past 
four years. Malgaud (48) and Dupreel (20) have reasserted the 
dependence of sociology upon the principles of logic. Di Speni (18) 
has written a critical appreciation of the methodological contribu- 
tion of Pareto; he commends Pareto’s application of mathematics 
to problems of economics and sociology. Lippincott (46) deplores 
the tendency which he believes he observes among the economists 
to scorn principles and exalt facts. Szende (73) restates the rôle of 
abstraction in reflective thought, and points out that every abstrac- 
tion is conditioned by a group situation. Tapper (74) points out 
the possibility of re-interpreting Dilthey’s methodology in terms of f 
the Gestalt psychology. Ogden and Richards (52) have made an 
illuminating analysis of the relation of language to thought, and 
have attempted to lay out the- groundwork of a science of sym- 
bolism. Their-work also appears to be based in fact on the Gestalt 
theory. The same may be said of Selz’ study (63) of the psychol- 
ogy of productive thinking. The relation of such studies as these 
two to the problems of logic and fundamental method in the social 
sciences has yet to be clearly pointed out; apparently, however, the ` 
Gestalt interpretation of reflective thought and problem-solving 
tends to support the theory advanced by Vaihinger and referred to 
in previous sections of this summary—that the concepts which are 
the tools of a science are to be evaluated simply as means, and not 
as the symbols of metaphysical entities. 

Znaniecki has worked out in his first chapter (90) a careful 
definition of the idea of scientific law, with particular reference to 
the social sciences. He holds that scientific laws are valid only 
when they have reference to closed causal systems, or to causally 
interconnected systems which may for the purpose at hand be ` 
taken as closed. Bentley (5, 6) and Lalande (44) have made sug- 
gestions regarding the application of the general concept of rela- 
tivity in the study of society. Bentley’s book (5) also contributes 
to the discussion of subjectivism and objectivism in sociology.’ 


18. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





` American Sociological Society —The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in St. Louis, December 28-31, 1926. Meeting at 
the same time and place, will be the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, ‘and the National Community Center Association. 
The main divisions of the program, as tentatively arranged, are as 
follows: 


GENERAL TOPIC: “THE PROGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research, Chaves E. Gehike, Western 
Reserve University, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
12:30-3:00 P.M, Luncheon meetings. 
Committee on Sections. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology. 
8:00 P.M. Joint session with the American Economic Association. Presidential 
addresses by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton University, and John Lewis 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9: oo AM. Business meeting of the Society for reports of committees. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
‘Section on Rural Sociology,.in charge of E. L. Morgan, University of Mis- 
souri. 
Section on Community Organization. In charge of LeRoy E. Bowman, 
National Community Center Association. ; 
Section on Educational Sociology. In charge of E. George Payne, New 
York University. 
Section on Sociology of Religion. In charge of Herbert N. Shenton, 
Section on the Family. In charge of Mrs. William F. Dummer. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology, Carl Kelsey, University of Penn- 
sylvania, presiding. 
8:00~10:60 P.M. Division on Historical Sociology, Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith 
` ‘College, presiding. 
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THORSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Business meeting for report of committees. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
12:30-3:00 P.M, Luncheon meetings. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology, Luther L. Bernard, Cornell 
University, presiding. 


.6:30 p.m. Annual dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 


g:00 A.M. Annual business meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Methods of Research. Floyd N. House, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, presiding. 


Application has been made for reduced rates of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip. The headquarters of the American Sociological So- 
ciety will be the Missouri Hotel, Eleventh and Locust streets, St. Louis. 

Social Science Research Fellows.—The Social Science Research 
Council announces the appointment of twenty scholars as research fel- 
lows of the Council for the year 1926-27. The twelve new appointments 

‘are as follows: 


Dr. Carter Goodrich, assistant professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan. Project: A Comparative and oat Study-of the Austra- 
lian Labor Movement. 

Dr. Martha Guernsey, instructor in Psychology, University of Mich- 
igan. Project: A Study of Human Behavior (Particularly in Children) 
in the Light of Gestalt Principles, with Special Reference to Spatial Per- 
ception, “Insight,” and Instinct as Factors in Visual-Motor Problems 
and Situations. 

Mr. Lawrence R. Guild, professor of Economics, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. Project: Labor Conditions in Ohio in Places of 
Less than 10,000. 


_ Mr. Norman E. Himes, instructor, Economics and Sociology, Cornell 
. College. Project: The History of the Birth-Control Movement in Eng- 
land, with Special Reference to the Pees and Work of the 
Clinics. 
Dr. Sylvia Kopald, teacher, Research work ‘and Journalism. Project: 
An Approach to the Problem of Democracy and Leadership in Trade- 
Unions through an Analysis of the Left-Wing Movement in the Needle 
Trades. o ' 
Dr. Heinrich Klüver, instructor of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota. Project: The Haden Disposition in Different Racial and National 
Groups. 


’ 
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Dr. Austin F. Macdonald, instructor in Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania. Project: A Comprehensive Field atudy of the Grants 
Made by the Federal Government to the States. i 


Dr. Robert Redfield, Ph.B., J.D., instructor, Department of Social 
Sciences, University of Colorado. Project: An Ethnological and Socio- 
logical Study of a Typical Mexican Village Community as a Contribution , 
to the Background of the Mexican Immigrant to the United States. 


. Mr. Geroid Tanquary Robinson, instructor in History, Columbia 
University. Project: The Peasant Movement in the First Phase of the 
Russian Revolution, March to November, 1917. 


, Dr. Herbert Wallace Schneider, assistant professor of Philosophy, 

Columbia University. Project: A Study of the Growth of the Political 
Theories of the Fascisti in Italy, with Special Reference to Their Motiva- 
tion in Particular Social Groups and Problems... 


Dr. Walter Rice Sharp, assistant professor of Political Science,’ 
University of Wisconsin. Project: A Study of Present-Day Public Per- 
sonnel Administration in Continental Europe. First Unit, France; Sec- 
ond Unit, Germany. 


Mr. Carroll Hill Wooddy, graduate student, University of Chicago. 
Project: European Nominating Methods. 


Four of last year’s fellows were reappointed for one year: Mr. 
` Charles W. Everett, Dr. Marcus L. Hansen, Dr. Sterling D. Spero, Dr. 
Dorothy S. Thomas. 


Four others were reappointed for less than one year: Dr. Luther 
Lee Bernard, Dr. Harold S. F. Gosnell, Dr. Joseph P. Harris, Mr. Simon 
S. Kuznets. ` 


European Sociologists Visiting in the United States—During the 
‘winter and spring three European sociologists visited American univer- 
sities as guests of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation: 
two English social anthropologists, Professor B. Malinowski, of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, and Professor A. Ratcliffe Brown, formerly of 
Cape Town University, on his way to Australia to found a department of 
social anthropology at the University of Sydney. American anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists will remember Malinowski’s study The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines, and Professor Brown as the author of 
the book The Andaman Islanders. The third, Professor Marcel Mauss, 
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Durkheim’s nephew, ‘is editor of L’Année Sociologique. Dr. Frederick 
Vasek, professor of Sociology in the School of Theology at Olmiitz, 
Czechoslovakia, was also a visitor during the summer. ‘ ' 


Institute for Child Guidance.—The Commonwealth Fund has an- 
nounced the establishment on July 1, 1927, of an Institute for Child 
Guidance, of which Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., will be director. The chief 
purposes of the Institute, which is the outgrowth of the experience 
gained in the operation of the Fund’s five-year program in the field of 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, will be four: (1) To make possible 
further study and research in the field 6f mental hygiene for children, 
with special reference to the causes and methods of treatment of behavior 
problems. (2) To provide facilities for the training of psychiatrists and 
graduate psychologists in practical child-guidance work. Annual fellow- 
ships for this purpose will be offered through the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, with which the Institute will be affiliated. (3) To 
provide field training in child guidance for students in psychiatric social 
work at the New York School of Social Work and the Smith College 
School for Social Work. Both of these institutions will be affiliated with 
the Institute, and will offer a number of fellowships in psychiatric social 
work provided by the Fund. (4) To afford adequate clinical facilities 
for the thorough study and treatment of children presenting problems in 
behavior and mental hygiene. Cases will-be accepted from parents, 
schools, and from various co-operating agencies. 

The Institute will be operated under the direction of an administra- 
tive board, to include Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., medical director of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Porter R. Lee, director, 
New York School of Social Work; Everett Kimball, director, Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work; William A. White, M.D., director, St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Hospital, Washington; C. Floyd Haviland, M.D., chairman, 
New York State Hospital Commission; Mildred C. Scoville, executive 
assistant, the Commonwealth Fund; Barry C. Smith, general director, 
the Commonwealth Fund; and three other persons from the social and 
educational fields presently to be appointed. Under the directorship of 
Dr. Lowrey, a complete staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychi- 


atric social workers will be provided. With the establishment of the In- 


stitute, the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, at present operated ‘by the 
New York School of Social Work, will be discontinued, and other modifi- 
cations of the Fund’s present program will be made. 
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-Knopf’s Sociological Series —Alfred A. Knopf announces the publi- 
cation, in the autumn, of The Racial Basis of Civilization, a Critique of 
the Nordic Doctrine, by Frank H. Hankins, Smith College; Crime and 
the Criminal, an Introduction to Criminal Sociology, by Philip A. Par- , 
sons, University of Oregon; The Expansion of Rural Life, by James 
Mickel Williams, Hobart College, and Social Adjustment, by Robert C. 
Dexter, Skidmore College. He also announces the publication, in the 
spring of 1927, of Anthropology and the Social Sciences, by Alexander A. ; 
Goldenweiser, New School for Social Research; Urban Sociology, by ` 
Nels Anderson, New School for Social Research; An Introduction to So- 
ciology, by Wilson D. Wallis, University of Minnesota; Readings in 
Social Psychology, by Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. Sociol- 
ogy and Human Problems, by Lorine Pruette Fryer, is promised by the 
spring of 1928; and Principles of Social Psychology, by Kimball Young, 
by the fall of 1928. 


Virginia Social Science lodion .—At the meeting of the Virginia 
Academy of Science, at the University of Virginia, on May 8, 1926, the 
Virginia Social Science Association was formally organized, with fifty- 
four charter members, representing fourteen colleges. The officers of the 
association are: President, Dr. William E. Garnett, Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. A. Kincaid, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Virginia; Chairman of Research Com- 
mittee, Dr. Robert H. Tucker, Professor of Economics, Washington and 
Lee University; Chairman of Public Opinion Committee, Dr. John Gar- 
land Pollard, Dean of Government, William and Mary College; Chair- 
man of Course of Study Committee, Florence H. Stubbs, Professor of. 
Sociology, Farmville State Teachers College. Sn 


Religious ‘Education Association—Professor J. M. Artman has re- . 
signed as associate professor of Religious Education of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, to accept the position of secretary. 
The work of the Association is to be expanded under his leadership, par- 
ticularly in the development of research in character education. Dr. 
Ruth Shonle, who has specialized in sociology and social psychology, has 
been appointed assistant to the secretary. 


American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers.—The section 
on psychiatric social work of the American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Workers formally disbanded at its fourth annual meeting, held at 
Cleveland on May 26, 1926, and a new independent organization, the 
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American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, was formed. The 
officers of the Association dre: Maida H. Solomon, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, president; June Lyday, Iowa Psychopathic Hospital, Iowa 
City, Iowa, vice-president; Kathleen Ormsby, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, treasurer. Other members of the Executive Committee 
are Sarah Ivins, Bureau of Children’s Guidance; Mary C. Jarrett, Bos- 
ton; Grace F. Marcus, National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Kath- 
arine Moore, Michael Reese Dispensary, Chicago; Helen L. Myrick, 
Tllinois Society for Mental Hygiene, Chicago; and Mildred C. Scoville, 
Commonwealth Fund. 


American Association of Social Workers.—A recent issue of The 
Compass, the official organ of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, reports: on the educational work of two chapters. The Oklahoma 
State Chapter reports that fourteen Oklahoma City social workers en- 
rolled in an extension course of the state university, “Social Pathology, 
Heredity, and Society,” conducted by Professor J. Wyatt Marrs, of the 
department of. sociology. The Kansas City Chapter reports seven 
courses, of which Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the University of Kan- 
sas, offered three, “Social Pathology,” “Development of Social Work,” 
anda seminar, 

The officers of the association for next year are: President, Dr. 
Neva R. Deardorff, Philadelphia; Secretary, Elwood Street, St. Louis; 
Treasurer, Linton B. Swift, New York -City; Vice-Presidents, Mary 
Russell, Memphis; Dorothy Kahn, Baltimore; John A. Fitch, New 
York City. 


Survey of recreation activities in Europe.—Herbert L. May of Pitts- 
burgh and New York, sailed from New York June 26 to make a study 
of recreation in continental Europe for the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and a survey of political, social, and economic 
conditions in Asia for the Foreign Policy Association. The two studies 
probably will require. two, years’ time. His assistants in collecting data 
on recreation will be Miss Dorothy Pitgen, of Pittsburgh, and Miss Mar- 
garet L. Lawson, of the teaching staff of Bucknell University. i 


National Recreation Congress —Joseph Lee, President of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, announces the Thir- 
teenth National Recreation ices to be held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 18-22, 1926. ` 
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_ University of Chicago—Assistant Professor Floyd N. House has 
resigned, to accept a position as professor and head of the recently estab- 
_ lished department of sociology in the University of Virginia. 

In the Summer Quarter, in the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration, Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North 
Carolina, is offering courses in “Crime and Punishment” and “Commu- 
nity Organization,” and Professor Mollie Ray Carroll, of Goucher Col- 
lege, is giving the courses in n “The Field of Social Work” and “Child Wel- 
fare Problems.” ; 

Dr. Eyler N. Simpson and Dr. Louis Wirth have been appointed to 
instructorships in sociology. l 

Columbia University. —Professor Edward Cary Hayes, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, gave courses in the department of sociology 
during, the Summer Session. 


Cornell University—Mr. Teodor F. Abel, of the University of Mi- 
nois, is acting assistant professor of sociology in the place of Professor 
Walter F. Willcox, who is on sabbatical leave. 

McGill University —Mr. W. C. Poole, Jr., of the University of Ili- 
nois, has been appointed to an instructorship in the department of sociol- 
‘ogy, of which Dr. C. A. Dawson is the head. 

Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti—The University of 
Chicago Press has announced the publication of Sex Freedom and Social 
Control, by Associate Professor Charles W. Margold. The book is a so- 
ciological discussion of sex conduct and is directed especially against 
some of the theories of Havelock Ellis and Ellen Key. It contains an 
introduction by Dr. Edward T. Devine, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity, now dean of the Graduate School and professor of Social Economy 
in the American University at Washington, D.C. 

The Normal College Bulletin announces for next year five new 
courses in sociology and two new ones in social work. 

University of Minnesota —Dr. M. C. Elmer, associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, has SE to accept an ap- 
pointment as professor of sociology, and chairman of the department of 
sociology, at the University of Pittsburgb. Dr. E. H. Sutherland, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at the University of Dlinois, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of sociology at the University 6f Minnesota. 

Dr. Frank H. Straightoff, of the University of Indiana, is teaching 
courses in educational sociology, population problems, and social control, 
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in the summer session of the University of Minnesota. Dr. F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, is teaching courses in principles of sociology, social statistics, and 
social evolution, in the summer session of the University of Colorado. 

. University of Omaha—The department of sociology has just been 
granted a chapter of the national sodo honor society, Alpha Kappa 
` Delta. 

The second Recreation Leaders’ Training Course conducted by the 
department, under the direction of Professor T. Earl Sullenger, has just 
closed. J. R. Batchelor, of the Playground and Recreation Association 
- of America, and C. J. Atkinson, of the Boys’ Club Federation Interna- 
tional, were members of the faculty. A model demonstration playground 
has been established by the Omaha Citizens’ Playground Association as 
a result of the course. 


A study of the “Sociological Aspects of Automobile Accidents in 
Omaha,” and a study of the “Cause and Result of Divorces in Douglas 
County, Nebraska,” made by the department, are now being published in 
bulletin form. f 


Pennsylvania State Colege—Professor E. T.. Krueger, of Vander- ` 
bilt University, gave courses in sociology during the summer term. 


University of South Dakota.—Mr. Lee E. Deets has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology, and will begin his work here in the 
autumn. 


Texas Christian University —Mr. C. D. Wells has been appointed 
assistant professor of Sociology, to succeed Professor Howd. 


University of Texas Professor W. E. Gettys, of McGill Univer- 
` sity, returns to this institution to become head of the department of 
sociology. l 
University of Utah—Assistant Professor Arthur L. Beeley, of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago, has been on leave of absence since the Spring Quarter, and will 
be actively i in charge as head of the ae of sociology in this insti- 
tution through the school year 1926-27. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Kimball Young, who had charge of 
the work in social psychology at the University of Oregon, has been ap- 
“ pointed associate professor of sociology. He will give his attention to. 
courses in social phychology and social institutions. Dr. oe began 
his work in the summer term. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America. By CLARK 
Wisstzr. New York: Oxford University Press) 1926. Pp. 
248, 5I illustrations, $3.50. i 

Students interested in anthropological literature have come to look 
with keen anticipation for anything from the pen of Dr. Clark Wissler. 

In his volumes Tke American Indian and Man and Culture, he presented 


. a mine of information to all workers in the Social Sciences. In the pres- 


ent study he has gone even further in showing the close relationship be- 
tween all the sciences which deal with man or his environment. He has 
shown how a purely empirical study of man’s artifacts and institutions 
may give us laws which can be used equally well in accounting for his 
physical types. 

In the Preface, Dr. Wissler Tamna ‘the study as opening the 
way to an inquiry into human ecology. He accepts it as self-evident that 
the relation between man and nature is fundamental and at no time 
can the bond be broken, yet he insists that in science we must not take 
anything for granted, but must proceed in the way of empirical science, 


by taking note of, and drawing conclusions from, .recorded observations. 


He has come to the conclusion that the distribution of traits and objects 
is a direct expression of man’s adjustment to nature, and that a study of 


distributions will reveal whatever processes are involved. Since such a 


study must be concrete and specific, Dr. Wissler has chosen the North 
American Indian as an example of aboriginal man who lived close to- 
nature and who was for this reason more directly dependent on natural 
phenomena than was civilized man. f 

As an example of the method of procedure to be followed, he exam- 
ines the custom of the Indians’ wearing eagle feathers on their heads. He 
finds that they did so only in certain parts of the country, and that in’ 
those districts the feather bonnet'did not develop here and there but that 
custom had a continuous distribution. This raises a series of questions. 
Why does a mere matter of dress spread itself in just this way; is this an 
isolated case or do all customs of mankind behave similarly; and, finally, 
why is there such a thing as geographical distribution at all? To answer 
such questions the anthropologist follows the’ method of the geologist 
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and conceives of the works of man as being distributed in space and also 
in time, after the manner of strata. At times the archaeologist does get 
real strata, as in the buried cities of the Old World, but more frequently 
his material is scattered helter skelter over the country. Yet by keeping 
records of scattered finds the archaeologist eventually comes into a 
knowledge of distribution; he notes that some things are scattered over 
large sections of the country and others over but a small fraction of the 
area, and he formulates the hypothesis that the smaller the distribution 
the more recent the trait. In the same way the ethnologist comes to simi- 
lar conclusions for customs, beliefs, and myths. Dr. Wissler proposes to 
test the following ‘assumptions: first, that the distributions for human 
traits are found in patches, and that these patches overlie each other as 
do strata; second, that these stratigraphic relations between distributions 
are indicative of time relations, or that the wide outlying distributions 
are criteria of age. According to this hypothesis a distribution of narrow 
range may be suspected of being an innovation, while that of wide range 
would be òf respectable age. Here he takes note of the well-known fact 
that innovations or even whole cultures are carried by migrating tribes, 
but such movements of traits are linear or in a straight line, while the 
more common spread for human traits is in patches; hence it appears ' 
that diffusion of traits themselves within a reasonably stable population 
is the general rule. He further observes that not only do customs and 
habits seem to spread, but so do bodily traits such as hair and eye color, 
shape of nose; and so it may turn out that all traits of whatever kind are 
diffused in the same way. Thus a study of distributions may bring us 
face to face with the fundamental aspects of human society and even of 
man himself. The task of the author is to subject these assumptions to a 
critical examination; this he does by choosing representative material 
and social traits, and somatic characters. ' 
For the first test he discusses the distribution of the tipi—the pic- 
turesque conical tent of the western Indians. He finds that conical shel- 
_ters are used quite continuously throughout the interior of North Amer- 
ica, but that they are not all alike, and that if we seek distribution, a 
careful classification must be made. Some are covered with skins, some 
with birch bark, others with mats, but this seems to be dependent directly 
upon environment, skins being used only where birch is lacking. But if 
we turn our attention to structure we find some tribes using a three-pole 
foundation, others four, but no tribe using both kinds of foundations in- 
discriminately. In the matter of structure it is difficult to see how envi- 
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ronment could lead to the use of one method in preference to the other. 
So the range of these two ways of tying tipi poles offers a chance to study 
free distribution. Dr. Wissler then plots the distribution of all conical 
structures in North America; over this he places the extent of the four- 
pole tipi, and finally of the three-pole. Below this is given a sectional 
diagram giving the apparent superposition of these distributions. Refer- 
ring for a moment to the more complete descriptive dàta, it is seen that 
the more widely distributed conical shelters are marginal, and some of 
them at least are supported by a fòundation of four poles with interlock- 
ing forks, the natural forks of trees. “The situation strongly suggests 
that, first of all, we had a primitive shelter made‘ by setting up forked 
poles, that at the outset four poles were used; that later these poles were 
used to support a tent, and gave way to tied ii and finally that three 
poles were used instead of four.” 

Dr. Wissler next takes up the distribution of stone collars from Porto 
Rico and Haiti, and he finds them to be restricted to a small region inside 
a-larger area of fine stone work. A consideration of the mounds and 
earthworks of the Mississippi Valley again shows that the more special- 
ized the type, the more restricted is its distribution. Similar results are 
obtained by a study of a number of other traits. New insight into the 
behavior of distribution is attained through each example and our confi- 
dence in the suggested time-relations increases. It is made clear that the 
anthropologists study such trivial things as stone collars and shinny 
sticks not because they are important in themselves, but because out of 
them may come an insight into the whole of human life. Dr. Wissler says 
such studies 
warrant the assumption of a law in the evolution of culture which may be 
stated thus; all traits of culture that lead to the making of material objects or ` 
to the development of mechanical processes, first appear in simple form and 
are then diffused from one tribe to another, but that later, in some central spot, 
changes ‘will be made by elaborating the object or process which will be dif- 
fused in turn. This will continue indefinitely, but at any given time a cross- 
section of these distributions will show the more complicated ones to have a 
restricted central position. 


The author next addresses himself to a study of segregated distribu- 
tions such as are found for the monolithic ax, feather mosaics, lip plugs, 
and nose sticks, and the ring-neck vase. Here he finds, by the coinci- 
dence of distribution, “that a number of parallels occur in several parts 
of the world, but in most cases sufficient identity of background can be 
established from which such parallels could emerge as the simplest in- 
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ventions conceivable”—“Some students of culture have been disposed to 
expect culture parallels as a matter of pure accident, but so far as our 
studies go, the traits with disconnected distributions are surrounded by 
similar traits or conditions, or are, in other words, determined by like 
causes, a condition the reverse of the accidental.” F inally he concludes 
that the study of disconnected distributions shows that each is in reality 
a number .of distinct distributions, each of which has a center with 
fringes of a more generalized character and thus conforms to the law 
previously stated. Coming to the subject of habits and customs, Dr. 
©- Wissler insists that the distribution of non-material traits can be plotted 
and subjected te the same methods of inquiry as the more material data 
of archaeology. He then proceeds to a discussion of such phases of social 
organization as the Age Societies of the Indians of the Missouri Basin; 
next he examines the spectacular ceremonial complex known as the Sun 
. Dance; from these he goes to the seeking of visions and guardian spirits; 
and he finds that in origin and diffusion they all seem to obey the same 
laws as material traits. The data likewise show that a reciprocal relation 
seems to exist between geographical position and the place a tribe holds 
in a culture complex. A study of parallel developments of world-wide 
occurrence, such as mother-in-law avoidance, blood sacrifice, and string | 
tricks leads to the conclusion that. they also follow the types which pre- 
vail in material things. 

The next step in the study is to apply the methods of distribution to 
racial data, and it is then found that the somatic characters also have 
distributions, in every respect comparable to those for cultural traits, 
taking the same forms and behaving in much the same way. Hence, 
whatever may be the forces that bring about geographical distribution, 
they operate in culture (behavior) and somatology to like end results. 

The general agreement of all these studies leads Dr. Wissler to for- 
mulate the law that “anthropological traits tend to diffuse in all directions 
from their center of origin” (p. 183), and later he adds, “The univer- 
sality of form in‘all directions suggests the presence of a single mechan- 
ism, and it is to the search for this that we must now attend” (p. 184). 
Throughout the volume he has drawn attention to the tendency of all 
specialized traits to center in the heart of the faunal or other natural re- 
source area to which the tribes in question have adapted themselves. 
This finally leads him to the conclusion, “Wherever in aboriginal Amer- 
ica a well marked ecological area can be delineated, there one will find a 
culture area and that the centers of distribution for the constituent traits 
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will fall in the heart of the ecological area” (p. 216); and again, “There 
is good ground, then, for suspecting that the principle of concentric dis- 
. tribution is an ecological problem universal to the more specialized forms 
of plant and animal life, including man” (p. 219). In conclusion he says, , ` 
“Finally we have found an answer to the question raised at the outset, or 
given an explanation as to why it is that human traits have geography. 
The cause is ecological. They have geography because they are adjusted 
to external conditions.” 

We have touched upon only a few of the many points of interest dis- 
‘cussed by Dr. Wissler. Many who read the’ volume will feel that the 
treatment is too mechanical, that not enough consideration is given to 
the subjective side and the part the prior history of the group may play 
in determining the use which a tribe will make of its environment. Like- 
wise the effect’ of the meeting of peoples has received scant attention. 
But whatever the objections, all will agree that Dr. Wissler has again . 
furnished a volume of great import to all students of man and his culture. 

Fay-Cooprr COLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Melting-Pot Mistake. By Henry Pratt Facu. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1926. Pp. vii+-266. $2.50. 

Eugenics and Politics.’ Essays by FERDINAND CANNING Scorn: 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus 
_ Christi College, Oxford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 
Pp. xi-+220. 

Temperament and Race. By S. D. Porteus and aran E. 
Bascock. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1926. Pp. xiv-+364. 
$3.00. 

Intelligence and Immigration. “Mental Measurement Monographs, 
Serial No. 2.” By Ciiurrorp Kirkpatrick, Pu.D. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. xiv-+127. $4.00. 

The Immigration Problem. A Study of American Immigration 
Conditions and Needs. By Jerrman W. Jenxs, PuD., 
LL.D., and W. Jerr Laucx. 6th ed., revised and enlarged, 
by Rurus D. Smita, M.A. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1926. Pp. xxvii-+717. Charts. 

In the present complicated and headlong’ organization of society, when 
the interests of every individual form a network over the globe, and matters of 
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moment rush upon him like telegraph poles alohg the path of an express train, 
we are continually called upon to form opinions about a great many more 
things than we can possibly find time to inform ourselves about by first-hand 
investigation. l 

_ This states the purpose of Professor Fairchild’s latest volume on 
immigration. It is intended tò furnish a harassed and overtaxed public 
an answer to one of those numerous questions in regard to which it is 
expected to be wise without knowledge. The answer is suggested in the 
title: the assumption that America has assimilated, or can assimilate, in 
a brief span of a generation or two, the vast numbers of immigrants who 
have come to this country in the past fifty years, is a mistake. This is 
certainly true if we accept Professor Fairchild’s definition of assimilation. 

The real question, however, is whether assimilation, to the extent, 
and in the sense, 'that the term is uséd in this book, is either possible or 
desirable. As a matter of fact, it is not unlikely that America, in the long 
run, will prefer the present ferment and change, including the incidental 
prosperity, which immigration has brought to this country. Whether we 
can maintain our present: prosperity and exclude the immigrant, is a 
question ‘which the author does not discuss. For that reason, so far as . 
concerns the harassed layman who wants some one to tell him what he 
ought to think and why, the question remains, in spite of the author’s 
very intelligent discussion,. unanswered. 

Eugenics and Politics is another attempt by a professor to iake our 
Babbitts omniscient. Professor Schiller’s book is a brief for eugenics. 
But Professor Schiller is a philosopher. His arguments have the ingenu- 
ity and the lucidity of a trained dialectician. But this is, in a way, fatal 
to his argument, because, in the course of expounding the eugenics dogma, 
the argument inevitably develops all that dogma’s latent antinomies and 
paradoxes. The eugenist program, as it is ordinarily. propounded, is in 
the interest of civilization, but in the course of the discussion it appears 
that civilization is now, and always has been, inimical to biological and 
racial evolution. 

For one perceives that the causes of the dysgenic working of civilized so- 
ciety are literally all-pervasive, and that every institution and nearly every 
idea now current will have to be reformed and redirected if this working is to 
be reversed. .... The reason why the symptoms of racial decay are not 
more pronounced is probably that European civilization is still living on its 
biological capital, on the qualities bred into the Nordic stock by the severest 
natural selection while it was still barbarian, only 1,000 years ago. 
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The argument is devastating. Nothing has been written in recent 
times that makes the eugenics cause seem more hopeless or less desirable. 

Most of us want to preserve in the racé a wholesome animality, but 
we should like to retain some of the hard won details of our present civili- 
zation; for example, Democracy and Christianity and some at least of 
_the “humanitarian” ideas associated with them. In any case, the modern 
world is at present so committed, in one form or another, to its dysgenic 
humanitarianism that something more drastic than a program of educa- 
tion is needed to reverse completely -the present cosmic trend of civili- 
zation. ` a 

The Hawaiian Islands, at the present moment, have become a labora- 
tory for the study of the race problem. In these islands all the races of 
the Pacific have come together in numbers and under conditions more 
favorable to the successful working of the melting-pot than are likely to 
be found elsewhere on the planet. The psychological studies recorded in 
this volume were made in these islands and represent probably the most 
thoroughgoing study of differential racial mentality of which we have 
records. But the volume is not so much'a study of race psychology as an 
investigation of the methods of measuring racial intelligence and tem- 
perament. The results from the points of view of what was expected of 

‘the mental tests are however, disappointing. This is what the auth- 
ors say: 
‘> If we assume that the average intellectual calibre of a racial group [as 
measured by current intelligence tests] to any marked degree conditions its 
social progress, then we must conclude that our measurements of intellectual- 
ity are very inadequate estimates. 

The alternative is that the national characteristics which made Japanese 
progress lie outside the field of intellectuality [p. 156]. 

This alternative is the assumption which the authors ultimately 
adopt. The investigation of the tests occupies the major portion of the 
volume, but the concluding chapters have formulated an interesting the- 
ory in accordance with which racial differences may be explained as tem- 
peramental rather than intellectual. This theory is the most important 
contribution of the study. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick has given us, in his volume, eee and 
Immigration, a new and useful definition of immigration. Immigration, 

_he says, in effect, is not merely a change of residence; ‘the process involves 
at the same time the adjustment of the immigrant in his new environ- 
ment, Adjustment.is limited, however, by innate traits, and one of these 
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is racial intelligence. This is made-the occasion for a critical review of 
the recent attempts to measure the mentality of immigrant races and na- 
tionalities. The study throws a good deal more light on mental tests than 
it does on the differential mentality of immigrants. The author is able, 
though, to draw the cautious conclusion that “the probable effect of im- 
migration from 1900 on has been to lower the level of American intel- 
ligence.” i 

The volume Tke Immigration Provisie by Jenks and Lauck, was 
published originally to give the general public, in a condensed form, the 
. essential facts collected in the forty-two columns of the United States 
Immigrations Commission, 1911. It has become, in successive editions, 
the recognized handbook on this subject. The present edition, the sixth, 
revised and brought down to date by Professor Rufus D. Smith, contains 
some notable additions to the earlier text. The most important additions 
concern immigrant legislation in foreign countries, race problems in the 
Pacific, and the results of the census of 1920. Particularly valuable are 
the appendixes, in which immigration statistics are conveniently classi- 
fied and brought down to 1925. 

Rosert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


India. By SR VALENTINE Camo. Introduction by Tar Ricsar 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisser, M.P. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Pp. vii-+352. $3.00. 

Economic Conditions in India. By P. PADMANABHA ae B.A., 
B.L., Pa.D. (Econ.), F. R. Hist. S., F. R. Econ. S. Intro- 
ductory note by GILBĖRT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). New 
York: Dutton, 1925. Pp. xvili+-330. $5.00. 

The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. By MALCOLM LYALL 
Darre, I.C.S. Foreword by SR Epwarp Mactacan, K.C. ` 
S.I, K.C.LE. New York: Oxford Vevey. Press, 1925. 
Pp. S208. 

Women in Ancient India. Moral and Literary Studies. By CLA- 
RISSE RADER. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner &.Co., 
Ltd., 1925. Pp. xvili+-338. $4.00. 

The “passionate confusion” of present-day India is part of the gen- 
eral unrest of Asia, and this pullulation of new life in these ancient civili- 
zations is one of the significant facts of the modern world. The volume 
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which Sir Valentine Chiron has written, not merely out of his knowledge 
but out of his personal experience, presents in a rapid survey most that 
one who wants to be acquainted with the world in which we live needs to 

‘know about India, the country and its people, its history and its prob- 
lems. From this volume we learn, among other things, that India is not 
only the chief industrial country in the tropics, but the eighth greatest 
industrial country in the world; that in spite of its population of 320,- - 
000,000, mostly agricultural, India’s soil remains relatively undeveloped. 
It is this fact of India’s industrial development around which everything 
else in India of present actual significance centers. And this'is true be- 
cause this industrial development measures more accurately than any- 
thing else the extent and the character of the changes in the life of India 
and the East which its intercourse with the West has brought about. 
These changes touch every aspect of Indian life. They are, for one thing, 
‘undermining the most characteristic feature of Indian civilization, mainly 
her caste system; and, not to mention other and less obvious conse- 
quences they have created i in a people speaking 222 distinct languages, if 
not a nation, at least’a nationality. 

r The volume by P. Padmanabha Pillai, saan of the economic and 
financial section of the League of Nationas Secretariat, is-a more detailed 
and technical discussion of just those economic conditions to which Sir 
Valentine Chirol’s general account of India is a sort of introduction. 
Pillai describes the conditions under which the native industries have 
been displaced by the importation of machine-made goods from Europe. 
He sets forth in detail how the competition of European goods, in setting 
free labor that had been previously employed in the native industries, has 
created a fund of free labor which is now finding employment in the ris- 
ing machine industry. In this way the cycle of change which began with 
the extension of European trade to the Orient has, in the case of India at 
least, been completed. The result is that the cotton spinners in India are 
now in active competition with Lancashire, England, and the steel mills 
of Bengal are manufacturing steel plates and sheets in competition with 
the mills of Germany, England, and the United States. 

Darling’ s thoroughgoing study of the Punjab peasant is a contribu- 
tion to our. knowledge of another aspect of India’s economic life. What 
lends peculiar value to this study is that it is a rather minute investiga- 
tion of a particular region; a study, as the author says, of “tract by 
tract.” The fact that conditions are decidedly different in the different 
regions makes it possible to determine what, in each case, is fundamental. 
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and what is relatively contingent and fortuitous. One of the effects of the 
` break-up of the old communal system has been to plunge the Punjab 
peasant into what is frequently irreclaimable debt. Investigation shows 
that there are two reasons why the Indian peasant gets.into debt. One is ` 
because he is so poor that he must borrow, and the other is that he is so 
` rich that he can borrow. In one case the causes are economic, and in the 
other they are psychological. The remedy for the condition seems to be, 
according to the author, co-operation. This restores, in another form, the 
native communal system while not entirely depriving the peasant of his 
independence. It.gives him an opportunity to borrow, at a moderate rate 
of interest, and it gives him training in the administration of funds. The 
Punjab is peculiarly interesting because in this region the Raj, that is, 
the government, has reclaimed and opened up to settlement, by a system 
of canals twenty thousand miles in length, some five million ‘acres of 
rich and virgin soil. 

Women in Ancient India is a book of a quite different sort. As origi- 
nally conceived, the volume was intended to be one of a series “embrac- 
ing the rôle of woman throughout the entire period of Eastern Antiquity.” 
It is, in a mild way, a feminist product, since it seeks to emphasize the 
relatively superior position which women occupied in that earlier and 
more glorious period of Indian history. In emphasizing the fact of wo- 
men’s former superior position in India, the author does not seek to ex- 
plain what the forces have been which reduced the Indian women to the 
inferior status that they now occupy. The volume seeks to be a “com- 
panion” for the students of literature rather than a source book for the 
students of society. l 

; Roperr E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Psychology of Human Society. By Cartes A. ELLWOOD. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925, xvi+-495. $3.00. 

Had the book edited by Carl Murchison entitled Psychologies of 
1925 appeared before this volume of Professor Ellwood’s, he still might 
have written the book, but he would have written it differently. The re- 
peated references to what “modern psychology” teaches, and the con- 
tinued appeal to “scientific psychology” as if it were a unified and con- 
sistent body of knowledge, would not have been possible. And even if 

Professor Ellwood did write first, he should have known that psychology 
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is now in a state of activity and ferment, with conflicting systems much 
more numerous than the “schools” represented in that book. The psy- ` 
chological portions of the work under review discuss four notions, in- 
` stinct, intelligence, imitation, and feeling. The wide reading of the author 
enables him to present the two false and extreme positions on each of 
these and to give as his opinion that the truth lies midway between. Thus 
there are those who assert specific and fixed instincts, and others who 
deny that instincts exist. The truth is that there “are “instinctive ten- 
dencies” which, modified by habits and intelligence, are to be found. 
There are even instinctive beliefs—optimism being an example, since it is 
“commonly seen in savages and children.” 

Professor Ellwood is one of the most erudite of our American soci- 
ologists, and no one has either covered more of the literature in English 
than he or shown greater interest in making an irenic synthesis. There is 
revealed a wide range of interest and earnestly held convictions on im- 
portant subjects together with a commendable zeal to indoctrinate the 
students with noble ethical conceptions. The author’s responsibility in-’ 
cludes evaluation of programs as well as statement of general truths. 
“Social science would agree with the democratic ideal which would eman- 
cipate intellectually all classes of men, etc.” The grave dangers of this 
are admitted and a solution proposed. 

The introductory chapter is followed by two on evolution, with the 
same general appeals to another conscience, this time “modern biology.” . 
The same mediation is apparent here also. Thus: “We have some scien- 
‘tific men asserting that men and women are physiologically different spe- 
cies, while others have asserted that few, if any, psychological differences 
of sex are of biological origin, The truth would seem to be midway be- ` 
tween these extreme views.” The charm of a synthesizer is very great, 
for one can always agree with something. Nevertheless, one misses a cer- 
tain “tang.” The middle-of-the-road scholar, ‘like the middle-of-the-road 
politician, is safe, never far wrong but sometimes not a little tame. 

With the general ethical interest of the writer no one can safely quar- 
rel. It is a bit serious, however, when all we have is one extreme opinion 
balanced against another extreme, after which the middle ground is 
chosen and this put forward as “modern scientific socidlogy.” The state- 
ments thus made will be accepted by everyone who already agrees and by 
no one else. And why should they be? Science is surely more than the 
opinions of professors. 

The fundamental ‘assumption is that society can be studied scien- 
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tifically only if other sciences are first mastered. Biology is necessary, 
and psychology, and anthropology. But from the standpoint of this re- 
viewer this is a grievous error, however widely held. First, because it is 
impossible for one man to be a specialist in so many fields; and second, 
which is more important, it is unnecessary and undesirable. If sociology 
is ever to command respect, it must find its own problems, develop còn- 
cepts peculiar to itself, select its own facts, generate its own hypotheses, 
and build up its own body of laws. 

When will we take social phenomena seriously? One can no more 

understand human instincts by studying the lower animals, as our author ’ 
` insists we must do, than he can understand plant ecology by studying 
electricity or chemistry. Plants in communities have chemical properties, 
and they probably consist of electrons and protons, but social life must 
be analyzed into elements and not compounded of them. The author pur- 
sues the traditional genetic and synthetic method. 

There is a chapter on the primary group; and continuity, change, 
order, and progress are all discussed with a final chapter on humanity. 
The reader is informed that ideals can be scientifically determined, and 
the outcome of scientific sociology is said, in the last paragraph, to point 
to, even if it does not establish, a humanitarian ethics and a humanitarian 
religion. Sociology, morality, and religion should all unite in the work of 
establishing the “Kingdom of God.” 

To be objective, dispassionate, and scientific requires much self- — 
denial. Prof. Ellwood’s great learning might have been directed to the 
mere discovery of truth for its own sake. Perhaps in the present state of 
American education he has done more good to the youth of his race by 
the passionate and sincere and repeated exhortation to the better life. 

"is ELLSWORTH FARIS 
_ UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — 


The Book of the Rogue. Studies of Famous Scoundrels. Selected 
by Josera Lewis Frenc. Illustrated. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1926. Pp. 399. $3.00. 

The Newgate Calendar. Comprising interesting memoirs of the 
most notorious characters who have been convicted of out- 
rages on the laws of England. With speeches, confessions, and 
last exclamations of sufferers. Introduction by Henry Sav- 
AGE. Hartford, Connecticut: Edwin Valentine Mitchell, Pub- 
lisher, 1926. Pp. 263. $3.50. 
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Curing the Criminal. A treatise on the philosophy and practices of 
modern correctional methods. By. JESSE O. Stutsman. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. viii+-419. $2.50. 

‘Reformatory Reform. By Isaac G. Briccs. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1924. Pp. xili-+-227. $2.50. 

The Criminal as a Human Being. By GrorcE S. DoucHEnrty, for- 
-mer Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New ` 
York Police Department. New York: Appleton, 1924. Pp: 
290. $2.00. 

Keys to Crookdom. By GEORGE c. HENDERSON. With : an intro- 
duction by Aucust VoLLMER, Chief of Police, of Berkeley, 
California, President of the. International Association of Po- 
lice Chiefs. New York: Appleton, 1924. Pp. xix+-429. $3.00. 


Court-Room Psychology. A work on jury trials. By RayMonp I. 
Turney. Los Angeles: The Times-Mirror Press, 1924. Pp. 
159. . 

Battling the Criminal. By Ricuarp WasHBuRN CHED. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page, 1925. Pp. vi-290. $2.50. 

The Riddle of Society. A contribution to the understanding of 
those who do wrong. By Cuartzs Piatt, Pu.D., M.D. New 
York: Dutton, 1926. Pp. vii-+306. 


_ The increasing public interest in crime is reflected in the flood of vol- 
umes on this subject—good, bad, and indifferent—during the last three 
years. It is only fair to state that none of these, not even the best, has 
analyzed the causes or crime in their organic relation to the rapid but 
fundamental changes now taking’place in our social life. Nevertheless, 
nearly ‘every volume furnishes something as a contribution to such a 
study—a point of view, a new method of research, or concrete materials. 

The Book of the Rogue, a collection of classic accounts of the careers 
of the great historical criminals, promises the reader the fascinating if 
vicarious experience of wandering in forbidden paths. The Newgate Cal- 
endar, a selection from the famous edition of Knapp and Baldwin, is of 
interest as revealing the appetite of the eighteenth century for racy tracts 
describing outrageous crimes and deserved punishments. The Calendar 
never fails to draw the moral lesson “Let us, therefore, at once, resolve 

never to depart from the path of rectitude.” 
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The statement of theories and practice of social treatment in Curing 
the Criminal, while not new, is the more impressive because it is sup- 
ported by the practical and unusually varied experience and sound judg- 
ment of a man like Mr. Stutsman. The description of the method of.char- 
acter rating employed by him for the last ten years merits special men- 
tion. Reformatory Reform illustrates the value, as well perhaps as' the 
limitations, of the personal document for changes i in the social treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. 

The Criminal. as a Human Being, ee the former chief of detectives of 
the New. York Police Department, is a misnomer, since it is a collection 
of interesting enough anecdotes of the art of the detective. Keys to 
Crookdom, a.manual describing the methods pursued by every kind of 
criminal, will enable the public, the publisher claims, to combat crime. 
Court-Room Psychology is a-realistic account of jury trials, by aman at ` 
once a newspaper reporter, public prosecutor, and general counselor. He 
_ accepts the’jury system, apparently not concerned with those conditions ' 
. upon.which Professor Barnes urges its abolition. 

In the more popular works’ the emphasis is not so much upon re- 
search as upon the “right” attitude and immediate’ action. There are 
those who would wage relentless and unceasing war upon ‘the criminal. 

_ Battling the Criminal vividly pictures the existing situation in the large 
American cities as it appears from first-hand investigation. On the other 
- hand, there are the advocates of the policy of “sweetness and light.” 
The Riddle of Society, according to the essay of that title, inheres in so- ` 
ciety as “a complex of individuals, some trying to be social and some not, 
but all more or less obstructed in social progress by the persistence within 
’ each of us of the antisocial, egoistic patterns.of early life.” But, happily, 
the riddle is not insoluble. “In sympathy guided by intellect, in intellect 
awakened aiy sympathy, a true understanding is to be sought.” 
E. W. BurcEsS > 
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Psychologies of 1925. Powell Lectures in Psychological Theory. 
’ Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1920; TE 412. 
$6.00. 
A recent book by a Jima author iele repeatedly to scientific: 
__ psychology,” on which the attempt is made to found a structure of socio- 
- logical theory. +All the social sciences and not.a few of the practical arts 
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“build more or léss critically on psychological foundations, and would nat- - 
urally be interested in a statement of what “scientific psychology” is and 
what it “teaches.” This book was planned to meet just such a need, and 
does so after a fashion that will be a bit disillusioning to the outsider. Six 
“schools” are represented by nine partisans. Watson and Hunter state 
the case-for “behaviorism,” though the latter writer not only repudiates 
psychology but even prefers to coin a new term instead of behaviorism. 
This new term shall be a secret. “Dynamic psychology” is championed 
by Woodworth. “Gestalt” is represented by Koffka and Kohler, while 
Prince and McDougall write under the title “Purpose Groups,” though 
the attention paid to groups is negligible. Dunlap éalls his system “reac- 
tion psychology,” and Bentley closes the series with a statement of the 
achievements of “structuralism.” There are nineteen chapters, which 
makes the book long enough, but the divided and factional condition of 
psychology in 1925 is indicated not only by the irreconcilable systems 
and “isms” set forth in the book, but also in the omissions. There is no 
conclusion of the school represented by Dewey, Bode, Mead, Thomas, 
and others who might be mentioned, nor is there any recognition of the 
psychoanalytical school. Perhaps six “schools” seemed bad enough, and 
besides, a psychologist is, to some, one who receives his salary, or did re- 
ceive it, as a member of a given “department” in an orthodox university. 

It is clear from a reading of this book that “scientific” psychology 
does not teach anything unitedly.. As well ask today what theology 
“teaches.” The very title of the book recognizes this, and Professor Mur- 
chison worked up the scheme in order to make clear the situation, ap- 
parently hoping, and quite reasonably, that such a publication would 
hélp to remedy a very unfortunate and indeed deplorable condition. 

The reader is struck by the difference in temper. Some of the writers 
are argumentative and belligerent, others calm and dispassionate. Bent- 
ley will receive the thanks of the reader for his judicial and dispassionate 
statements, and this is true of several others. McDougall apparently 
made an effort, but nothing could prevent him from nicknaming his oppo- 
nents and from saying that they were “misled by their dogma into such 
monstrous error,” and also into “perverse unfortunate endeavor” (p. 
281). Concerning his opponents, he says that they “who pretend (sic) to 
demonstrate the absence of all intelligence and purpose in animals merely 
prove their own domination by a perverse purpose” (p. 287). Fortunately 
for him, his lecture came near the last. j oa 
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. Unquestionably the chapters most revealing to the layman will be 
the three chapters by the Germans who write on the new movement known 
as “gestalt,” which includes a fascinating chapter on the behavior of apes. 
It would be interesting to discuss the various positions were this review 
not limited in space. 

It took courage to publish a book which would reveal to the general 
public how little psychologists agree and how little they think of each 
other, but it was a fine thing to do, and revealing the differences is one 
way of harmonizing them, which was the object in planning the series of 
lectures and printing them thus. When the volume appears depicting the 
“Psychologies of 1930” there will be a difference, and most likely a dif- 
ference for the better. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Interchurch Government. By CLARENCE R. ATHEARN, Research 
Associate, Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service. New York: uy 1925. Pp. xiv+, 
377- $3.00. 

How Shall Country Youth Be Served? A study of the “rural” 
work of certain national character-building agencies. By 
H. Pau Douctass, author of The Springfield Church Survey 
and The St. Louis Church Survey. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1925. Pp. xxli+-237. $2.50. 


The Creative Spirit, An inquiry into American life. By RoLLo 
WALTER Brown. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1925. Pp. ` 
ix-+-233. 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By HENRY NELSON 
Wireman, Department of Philosophy, Occidental College. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. 387. $2.25. . 

Interchurch Government, an analysis of the developing Protestant 
organization of America, is the-best book of its kind which has yet ap- 
peared. It comes to grips with the question of democracy of organization, 
and at the same time believes’in the possible unifying of Protestant 
forces. It deals fully with the interchurch world movement as an at- 
tempt at unification and gives adequate description of the various at- 
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tempts at federation. It also deals with the question of relationship of 
church and state. The book is a serious attempt to deal with the great 
questions of Protestant statesmanship in America, and as such is to be 
commended to all people interested in that subject. 

How Shall Country Youth Be Served? is another contribution to our 
-knowledge of rural life. One disadvantage of having agéncies located in 
New York City is that they call a town of ten thousand people “rural,” 
and classify conditions found there as “country.” Anyone who knows 
something about the town of ten thousand people in the Middle West 
knows that the problems are not typical of towns of twenty-five hundred 
people, nor of villages, nor of open country. One suspects that the exten- 
sion. of the population limit had to be made in order to get any showing 
worth surveying. The conclusion seems to be what everybody knows. 
These institutions are competing for service among the privileged in sub- 
urbs and towns. a 

The creative spirit—the impulse that flowers fully in genius, but is . 
potentially present also in almost every man and woman—is what trans- 
forms life from a dull routine into a glorious adventure. Without this 
spirit any civilization becomes mechanical and deadening. Mr. Brown 
believes that the creative spirit is being stifled in the United States today 
by the leveling standardization of education, art, and modern industry. 
His specific suggestions for releasing it, and his plea for a new public atti- 
tude toward our creators, will fire the enthusiasm of the same public 
which has responded to James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Mak- 
ing. One agrees to the thesis, but is rather bored by the preachment. 

Professor Wieman’s Religious Experience and Scientific Method is 
‘the most important book which has come to the writer’s attention on a 
very important subject. Professor Wieman deals with the relationship of 

. religion to the natural sciences in a way which leaves room for'both. It is 
an intensely religious book, and yet it does justice to the work of the 
scientist. He bases his work on that which has been done by Hocking and 
Dewey, and at the same time he has an appreciation of the values of re- 
ligion which will satisfy the religious man. 

ae A. E. Hort 


_ UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Naturalist of Souls. BY Giani BraprorD. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1926.: Pp.-368. 


Other People’s Daughters. By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE. 


‘Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1926. Pp: 333. $2.50. 

Social scientists in these latter days are beginning to profit from the 
truth implicit in the old saying that there are more ways to kill a cat 
than by choking it to death. In the past, however, so great has been the 
prestige of the methodological procedure of the physical sciences, par- ` 


_ ticularly as this methodology has been identified with statistical tabula- 


tion and laboratory experimentation; that many social scientists have felt 


‘they could be scientific only to the extent that-they could.be statistical. 


Hence the necessity for the sociologist, the social psychologist, ef al., dis- `` 
covering other methods for disposing of their phenomenological cats. 

In the field of the study of personality the alternative is the case 
method. It is as contributions to the case method of research that the 


sociologist will be interested in the two books here reviewed. 


Although Mr. Bradford, in his actual “case studies” of Donne, 
Dumas, Pater, Ovid, and sundry other artists and literary personages, 
achieves little more than ordinary literary criticism, the theory of psy- 
chography which he sets forth in the Preface is social psychology. The 
aim of the psychographer, Mr. Bradford tells us, is to swing clear from 
the recital of dates and the detailed elaboration of events with which the 
literary biographer ordinarily deals.’ The psychographer has little in 
common with that psychology which. treats of the individual as individ- - 
ual. Rather, in the psychograph the student seeks to catch the essence of , 
the subject which he has investigated—to present a total impression, In ' 


-short, the psychograph is a condensed presentation of character. And by 


character the author means “the sum of qualities or generalized habits of 


' action.” 


The materials for the arenen studies from life of city girls and, 
their surroundings” Mrs. Wembridge has drawn from her rich experience 


as psychologist at the Bedford Reformatory for Women, in Cleveland.: > 


She writes, 


The purpose of these stories is, in ever so Sadete a way, to bring the 
complex inner life of a few inarticulate people before the student of human, 
behavior, not merely as the fiction writer who very rightly has no other object 
than his art, nor wholly as a dispassionate recorder of events whose report is 


` studiously purged of the emotion of which he writes... . . These sketches 


_ are rather the experiinental attempts of a would-be human geographer to dis- 
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play and to impress upon his audience, by moving pictures, rather than by 


statistics, the deserts, the warped vegetation, and the volcanoes which he has 
witnessed. 


This would-be human geographer is possessed of so enviable a lit- 
erary flair and, at the same time, of so penetrating a psychological in- 
sight, that it is difficult to judge whether her studies should be more 
commended as “stories” or as-“‘cases.’’ At least three of her stories— 
“T.Q. 73,” “Silk Stockings,” and “Just Like Steve”—regarded purely as 
exhibits in the art of the short story, are worthy of a Katherine Mansfield 
or a Sherwood Anderson. On the other hand, viewed as cases, the present 
author is convinced that just one “case” like that set forth under the 
title “Silk Stockings” does more to reveal and explain the essential na- 
ture of the actual social processes at work in juvenile delinquency than, 
let us say, a whole five-foot shelf of neatly tabulated statistics. 


` EYLER NEWTON SIMPSON 
University oF CHIÇAGO 


Criminology and Penology. By Joun Lewis GeL, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. New York: 
The Century Co., 1926. Pp. xii+873. $4.50. 

These are the.days when there is needed, to guide our earnest but 
somewhat belated public interest in crime, a brief, calm, rational dis- 
cussion of its nature, causes, and treatment. The forbidding size of Pro- 
fessor Gillin’s treatise will probably limit it to uses of the classroom, for 
which it is admirably adapted. As a textbook, it is at once thorough, 
readable, and, best of all, realistic. It is orderly and simple in presenta- 
tion; has a wealth of illustrative material, a clear, non-technical style, 
convenient summations of subject matter, provocative questions, and. 
very carefully prepared bibliographical suggestions. 

The book is divided into two parts: criminology, which discusses the 
extent, distribution, causative factors, and cost of crime; and penology, 
which deals: with the institutional and the non-institutional methods of 
criminal treatment and the machinery of justice. In setting forth the 
-facts concerning the amount of crime, the phyiological, geographic, so- 
cial, and mental factors in crime, a well-worn path is trod. In.the four 
hundred pages given to modern penal institutions, however, one has the 
impression of a master dealing with a subject matter with the sure hand 
of one who has observed, experienced, and thus gained an understanding _ 
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of the reality behind the surfaces of things. No better summation of the 
problems involved exists anywhere than the chapter entitled “Some Un- 
settled Prison Problems.” No one who desires a condensed but ample 
and well-documented statement can afford not to examine this and the re- 
lated chapters, “The Results of the Prison System” and “Men’s and 
Women’s Reformatories.”’ 

There is, however, no account of the vexing questions so frequently 
a subject of controversy between the conservative lawyer and the psy- 
chiatrist and the sociologist, as to the extent to which the border-line 
patient should receive judicial recognition, or as to how the “expert testi- 
mony” question may be met. It would have been helpful, moreover, in a 
discussion of the juvenile court to consider the seriousness of the claim 
of the legal profession that the elimination of formality in juvenile court 
proceedings may, with an autocratic judge, come close to the denial of 
constitutional rights of the defense. Notwithstanding the omissions 
noted, Professor Gillin, by formulating a scientific and restrained state- 
ment of crime, on many sides, and its innumerable implications, has 
helped those who labor for a more rational Sepa to the crime 
problem. 


. RAYMOND MOLEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Young Delinquent. By Cyrm Burt, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.). 
New York: Appleton, 1925. xvi-+-619. $5.00. 

The author of The Young Delinquent, Cyril Burt, is both professor 
of education in the University of London and psychologist in the educa- 
tion department of the London County Council. The book, though con- 
cerned more with methods of inquiry and treatment than with results, 
is primarily written as a manual for teachers and probation officers. 

Burt’s point of view and methods of study bear the impress of Amer- 
ican studies on juvenile delinquency. Healy’s The Individual Delinquent 
unmistakably is the model, not at all slavishly followed, but constantly 
referred to and embellished and elaborated by literary references, by 
further statistical refinement, and by explanation of Conduite in terms of 

. the psychology of Shand and McDougall. 

The statistical findings are particularly valuable because of the com- 
parisons between the delinquent groups of 197 children (to be true, a 
smaller sample than desirable) and a control group of 400 non-delin- 
quent children. For instance, he finds “father dead” in 12.2 per cent of 
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delinquent, and 12.5 per cent of non-delinquent, cases; “mother dead” 
in 13.7 per cent of delinquent, and 4.9 per cent of non-delinquent cases; 
“stepmother” in 15.2 per cent of delinquent, and 2.2 per cent of non-de- 
. linquent, cases; “only child” in 12.2 per cent of delinquent, and only 1.7 
per cent of non-delinquent, cases; “attractive appearance” in 13.5 per 
cent of delinquent, and 3.5 per cent in non-delinquent, girls; and “under- 
sized” in 8.0 per cent of delinquent, and 1.5 per cent of non- selaquent, 
boys., ` 
Dr. Burt, accepting the theory of instincts at the present time prac- 
tically discarded by American social psychologists, has employed a classi- 
fication of his own, “a composite of the catalogues drawn up by James, 
McDougall, Shand, and Drever. He finds that “In about 12 per cent of . 
the delinquents an excessive strength of some instinct seems to be the 
sole and main cause of the child’s offenses” (p. 406). Statistically, he 
discovers a high degree of “instinct” five times as frequently in the de- 
linquent as in the non-delinquent group. For instance, “gluttony” is 
present in 8.6 per cent of delinquents, and 1.0 of non-delinquent, cases;. 
“sex” is pronounced in 15.7 per cent of delinquent, and 1.7 per cent of 
non-delinquent, cases; “gregariousness” (which Trotter relies on for 
social conformity) is marked in 4.6'per cent of delinquent, and 3.7 per 
cent of non-delinquent, cases; and “curiosity” is an outstanding trait in 
5.1'per cent of delinquent boys and eae, but in not a single case of the 
400 non-delinquents. 
Over thirty interesting reports of individual cases are presented, ap- 
- parently more for their human interest and as illustrations, than from 
any appreciation of the case study as a valid research method: There is 
no indication that the author is familiar with the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion Case Studtes or The Three Problem Children. 
l E. W. Burcess 
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The Repression of Crime. Studies in Historical Penology. By 
Harry ELMER Barnes, PH.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+382. $2.50. l 
The Repression of Crime, by Professot Barnes, a vigorous, challeng- 
ing; timely volume, is an exhibit of the significance of the historical ap- 
proach to the social treatment of crime. As such, it may be contrasted 
with the recent volumes by Sutherland, (Criminology) and Gillin (Crim- 
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inology and Penology), which seek the same goal-through a survey of the 
recent studies of criminal behavior, by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
sociologists. The author, however, argues most valiantly for the imme-_ 
diate placement of the treatment of the criminal in the hands of scien- 
tific experts. ; 

While the book deals with the history of criminal and penal theory 
and practice in the United States, Pennsylvania is selected as a-case for 
intensive study. While the details of the picture may be ‘different, the 
main features are convincingly those of the development of criminal 
jurisprudence and. reformatory and penal treatment in the other states. 

The two fruitful ideas derived by the reviewer from this work are 
not necessarily those which bulk largest in the mind of the writer. First 
of all, it seems clear that the last century and a half has been a period of 
reform centering about the institution of the penitentiary, with solitary . 
confinement and hard labor as a place of reformation, i in substitution for 
the brutal and degrading corporal punishments publicly administered. 
Then, too, in spite of all the enthusiasm and good will, this effort at 
reform failed because it was based upon speculations about, rather than 
understanding of, human nature and the social situation. 

This volume raises, but for many reasons readers will not conclu- 
sively answer, the- question “What lesson does history teach?” All will 

agree with the author that “the historian can guard society against the 
attempt to solve social problems through an application of devices and 
processes which have failed. notably in the past,” and “by lessening re- 
spect for present methods through indicating their remote and unscien- 
tific origin and nature.” The question may well ‘be raised whether psy- 
chiatry, and. particularly sociology, are at present equipped to solve the 
crime situation.” May not their real service consist not in championing a 
reform program but in further research into the causes of crime and into 
the candid study of experiments in the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency, wherever and by whom they. may be conducted? a 
; l BO aE E. W. BurcESS 

Uxivmasrry or CHICAGO ; a K y 
History ia Social intelligence. By Harry: Ermer Barnes. New - 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xviii+597. E 

This book consists largely of articles and. book reviews which Mr. 
Barnes has written during the last four years on history in general and 
- modern nationalistic tendencies i in lca Some new material is intro- 
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duced in the last sections. It is difficult to discuss the work as a whole, 
since it has little unity. There is considerable repetition, yet it is hard to 
obtain a coherent impression. The first part is a rather sophomoric expo- 
sition of the author’s faith in “the newest history” and his contempt for 
practically everything else. Much emphasis is put upon ‘the point that 
the world since. the industrial revolution is so complex that the only 
lesson history has to teach is that nothing can be learned from the past. 
The second half of the book is devoted to a discussion of nationalism and , 
democracy and their effects upon historical writing and social intelligence. 
Some interesting quotations and statistics are given, but as far as method 
is concerned, Mr. Barnes has made few departures from the traditional 
~historical procedure which he condemns in earlier chapters. 

For, the sociologist this book is of small value. It is not a history 
from which historical facts may be easily gleaned (indeed, at times one is 
led to wonder whether the author himself sees the distinction between 
fact and opinion). It is not an analytical examination of phenomena. 
There is no attempt to determine “the causative factors” of which the 
author speaks. It is in no sense a part of the “sociological synthesis” 
which he expects the next generation to produce when the repressive in- 
fluence of old school histories is removed. It is more in the nature of 
propaganda—an advertisement of the new school. 

After reading Mr, Barnes’ book, one’ finds a certain comfort in the 
following remark of Mr. Jameson, one of the antiquated school: “During 
the past fifty years historians have not been idle; and, though it runs 
counter to many contemptuous or patronizing declarations that I see in 
print, to me they seem to have been doing their work with a certain de- 
gree of intelligence.” 


` ISABELLA C. MCLAUGHLIN‘ 
, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The United States and Mexico. By J: Frep Riery, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xi+4o0r. 


This is the sorry story of a century of suspicion and bad faith be- 
tween neighbors. To the Mexicans the people of the United States have 
been the greedy and perfidious barbarians of the North. And for this 
view we have given them cause. Public opinion and political policy of 
the United States toward Mexico were shaped in the period of territorial 
expansion, in the period of boundless free land. Cocksure and blatant, 
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public opinion and conduct came to be directed by a myth, the myth of 
the “manifest destiny” of the people of the United States to absorb Latin 
` America, at least south to Panama. This prospect was a matter of faith, 
as teal as progress or the proletarian revolution. “It is beyond question - 
the destiny of our race,” announced the President of the United States, 
in 1858, “to spread themselves over the continent of North America, and 
this at no distant day.” “You want Sonora?’’—then take it, said his am- 
bassador. The sword, if necessary, should realize inevitable destiny. 
Only during the Diaz régime did.an aggressive political policy yield to 
the more immediately lucrative method of economic subjugation. 

All this Dr. Rippy tells very well, always with fairness and often 
with humor. Many of the quoted documents he makes available for the 
first time. And if he does not show the important part played in this 
international misunderstanding by two very different racial experiences, 
he does full justice to the long course of political intrigue. With a few 
exceptions, the representatives of the United States in Mexico have been 
ignorant and arrogant politicians, who have meddled with varying suc- 
cess in Mexican affairs. Our country has even schemed to continue the 
power of a dictator, not in the least benevolent, in order that. he. might 
be induced to sell part of his country to us for money with which to 
equip his soldiers, who might thus in turn prolong his non-benevolent . 
dictatorship. Truly the “Mexico is on trial” note of Secretary Kellogg 
„` carries on no more than feebly the aplatie tradition of the good 

old days! 
i Ropert REDFIELD 
. Usiversrry or COLORADO i ` 


Left-Wing Unionism. By Davm J. Saposs. New York: Interna- i 
tional Públishers, 1926. Pp. 192. $1.60. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Germany. By Dr. 
TuEopor Cassav. Translated from the German by J. F: 
Mills. New York: The Macmillan:Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+201. 

Saturated Civilization. By Sicmunp-Mrnvetsoun. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xix-+-180. $1.75. 

. These three small volumes are additions to the literature dealing with 
contemporary social movements. The Consumers’ Co-operative Move- 
ment in Germany is simply a historical and descriptive account, contain- 
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‘ing little attempt at analysis or explanation. The data which 2 presen 
will be useful to special students. 

Saturated Civilization appears to be a book written by a person wl 
wished to relieve his mind of a number of ideas which had been botheri 
him. One feels that some particular body of disturbing experience li 

_ behind this book, but the author has given no clue to the nature of th 
experience. He advances certain theses concerning the tendency of o 
civilization to reach a terminal point in its development in those dire 
tions in which it is now moving. These theses may possibly be sound 
part, but the author presents no evidence or analysis adequate to suppo 
them; hence the book is practically without scientific value. 

Lejt-Wing Unionism, by David J. Saposs, of Brookwood Labor Cx 
lege, is the most valuable book of the three. As the title implies, it is ¿ 
exposition of the aims, tactics, and recent history of the more radic 
organizations which have existed in the United States. The book is 
written that it would probably not be easily understood by a ) reader n 
already somewhat familiar with the subject. 


Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Ethics of Business: A Study of Current Standards. By EDG: 
L. Heermance. New York and London: Harper & Brother 
1926. Pp. x-+244. $2.00. 

The Anctent Greeks and the Position of Standards in $ Busine: 
By Grorce M. Carsoun. Boston and New York: Hough 
` Mifflin Company. Pp. 103, 1926. $1.00. 

The trade association, an institution typically American, has dev 
oped into an instrument of standardization in definition of standa 
practice in relation to competitors and the public, as well as in matters. 
production. Such associations have not only reduced the number 
kinds of paving brick from sixty-six to four, but they have brought abo 
uniformity of practice in handling and exchange of credit, and in t 
bidding. for and granting of contracts. -In both these types of standar 
zation, exchange of information has been the most effective instrumer 
With the change in relationship between business man and customi 
and between competitors in the same line, many businesses are assur 
ing a professional character. A transaction is no longer a matter E 
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tween two interested parties; it is a matter affecting the business as a 
whole, on the one hand, and the public, on the other. 

The author suggests that a science of ethics may be developed by 
studying these empirically developed codes, and the mechanisms of their 
development and operation. Such a study, we might add, would be a 
study of social forces. The author gives us, as his opinion, the notion 
that a period lacking ethics is merely one of change, in which new situa- . 
tions arise, in relation to which standard practice has not yet been 
defined. 

Mr. Calhoun, in the second pok of our group, gives us a series of 
analogies between modern European and ancient Greek economic life, 
and suggests the Greek civilization as an interesting object of research 
‘with respect to its contributions to our present standards and to our con- 
ception of “economic freedom.” The work is, and the author claims no. 
more for it, little more than a suggestive essay. 


Everett C. HucHes 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic Geography of South America. By R. H. WHITBECK. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1926. Pp. 417. 

Whitbeck ‘ignores J. Russell Smith’s precedent of dividing a conti- 
nent into “human use regions,” and organizes his material on the basis of 
countries, declaring: 

The student of South American geography ae: to know something of 
the- South American countries as countries; something about the people, re- 
sources, industries, and commerce of each country as a whole... .. Countries 
are the geographical regions about which people read, in which they are inter- 
ested, and with which national affairs deal. Countries, as political entities, are 
in many ways the most significant of geographical units (p. v). 

The opening chapter points out that the demoralizing effects of slav- 
ery upon the white population (which alone could stimulate develop- 
ment), the prevalent and uncontrolled diseases, the small proportion of 
habitable territory, the limited and ineffective methods of transport, the 
lack of national capital, the absence of political integrity, and the paucity 
of foreign investment are all directly reducible to climate. Investigation 
suggests this conclusion: “There is no strictly tropical people that can 
be accounted masterful. .... Any large and permanent development 

- of the hot tropics seemingly must get its impetus, funds and leadership 
from the cooler climates” (p. 28). 


qs 
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The body of the book is devoted to an analysis of the economic geo 
raphy: of the constituent countries of South America, with a satisfyi 
equilibrium of emphasis on economics and OEN and a liber 
sprinkling of maps and charts. 

Such generalizations as that the economic progress of the vario 
countries is closely related to the make-up of the population, which : 
turn is intimately related to climate, are intriguing to the sociologis 
who is pleasantly surprised to find that here’ is one geographical wo1 
that offers, behind its abstractions, a comfortable body of substantiatir 
detail. - a ee gee 
n “HELEN GREGORY MACGILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ' 4 


The Branch.Banking Question. By CHARLES WALLACE COLLIN 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 176. $1.75. 

If the fluidity of that most abstract of commodities, credit, over a 
area js an index to the nature of that ; area as a community, this book is 
discussion of certain tendericies i in community integration. 

The old bank of the ‘Eastern cities did not initiate branch bankin, 
It grew up, rather, from the small country bank. cf the South and Wes 
In California the banks with branches shift credit quickly from one agr 
cultural section to another; according to the season when each markets it 
main product. It makes of the state one banking.community. The cour 
try unit bank now finds itself being smothered by its huge ungratefi 
child, and has organized with its fellows to prohibit further depredation: 
The national banks, which are prohibited by the terms of their charter 
from establishing branches, are likewise losing. ground in the face of thi 
competition, as well as of that of the intracity branches of the stat 
banks, which have gone along with the chain stores to meet their custom 
ers on the choice corners of the “satellite loops” and the suburban center 


; of the metropólitan areas, while the great national banks remain locke 
and aloof in their banking palaces in Wall Street or La Salle Street. 


The clamors of the banks which have no branches have led .to : 
series of ‘hearings and legislative acts for the purpose of enabling th 
national and other ‘unit banks to compete with branch banks, which giv 
to their customers the combined advantages of large resources and ubiq 


uity. ` Te 0 so 
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The author treats the subject frankly as a “question,” in that he 
. devotes most of his pages to a review of the hearings, legislative and judi- 
cial, which have centered-about the question since the hitherto unnoticed 
branch-banking systems have begun to be felt in the banking activity of 

. America, 


Everett C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Relation of Government to Industry. By Marx L. REQUA. 
New York:' The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. xi+-2qr. 
- $2.00. 


_ The past few years have witnessed the publication of a rapid succes- 
sion of books of a practical or propagandist tone-dealing with contem- 
porary public problems and written by men who have been leaders in in- 
dustry or in public administration. Mr. Requa has had experience in 
both types of leadership. His book is a clear-cut statement of some of 
the outstanding politico-economic problems of the day as they appear to 
a well-informed industrial executive.who has a strong conviction that the 
government is best which governs least. 

Mr. Requa’s book might be cited as the latest number in a series 
chosen from among books of ‘the same general character and purpose 
which have appeared within the past ten years or so. Such a series, 
taken as a whole, would exhibit the development of an increasingly defi- 
nite point of view ‘and policy on the part of business men in the United 
States, regarding the relation of government to economic life and organ- 
ization. The development of this point of view is of interest to the socio- 
logical student of political process; this particular book, however, is not 
a direct contribution to social science, but rather a well-written and per- 
fectly legitimate piece of propaganda. The author might have made it 
much more scientific if he had conceived his fundamental problem as one 
of social control, instead of taking his departure from the assumption 
that there is a sharp distinction to be made between government, on the 
one hand, and industrial organization and control on the other. 


Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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The Pedigree of the Human Race. By Harris HAWTHORNE Wo: 
DER, Ps.D. New York: Pen Holt and Co. , 1926. Pp. 368. 
$3.25. 

The pedigree of the Kuman race is subject to frequent revision as 
new bits of the family skeleton ate unearthed. Taking advantage of such 
"recent information, Professor Wilder has contributed the most adequate 

simple statement of our racial genealogy available. Of the six chapters, 
the first is a taxonomy of the Primates. Following D. G. Elliot, the au- 
thor includes the tailless anthropoids and nian, fossil and modern, in one 
family, the Hominidae. In the chapter on “Fossil Man” the recently 
found Taungs skull is given its place in the discussion. Like G. Elliott 

„Smith, Wilder accepts as human or subhuman the Hesperopithecus tooth 

` from Nebraska. In the fourth chapter the author offers his version of our, 

racial genealogy, a phylogenetic scheme which includes all known Pri- 
mate forms, living and-dead. Eoanthropus is regarded as a direct ances- 


` ` tor of modern man. 


The'last two chapters deal with modern races. A purely phylogenetic 
classification is offered, in which the Australians, termed “Protomorphs,” 
are regarded as representing an undifferentiated type like that which was 
_. ancestral to all other and more specialized races. A classification is thus 

easily arrived at, because all racial differences are regarded as due to 
variation and specialization and the effects of subsequent intermixture 
"are ignored. The Polynesians, for example, are described, not as a mixed 
race, but simply. as Caucasoids less differentiated than others. Inciden- 
tally, it may be remarked that the notion of ethnology here presented is 
a zoologist’s notion. The author’s use of ethnology to describe. com- 
parative. physical anthropology, and of ethnography’ to mean cultural 
anthropology, i is certainly not generali in America today. 
Roper REDFEÆLD 
University or Cororano 


Soziologie als Gesellschaftswissenschaft. By.Ropert MICHELS. 

-“Lebendige Wissenschaft Series.” Berlin: Mauritius Verlag, 

1926. Pp. 151. 

This compact paper-bound volume is ai intended as a hand- 
book `for German readers who wish to know what sociology is and what . 
the problems are with which the sociologist is concerned. In the first 
three of the four parts into which the book is divided, the author’s 
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method is that of philosophical criticism of the German and Italian lit- 
erature of the subject. In a few pages in the fourth part, he attempts, 
through an interpretation of facts of common knowledge concerning the 
family, to indicate a plan for the sociological analysis of individual and 
collective behavior along the lines suggested by Simmel’s discussion of 
the “intersection of social circles.”. The remainder of the fourth part is 
an essay which will interest those who believe that it is the mandate of 
sociology to contribute to an acceptable scheme of ethics. 

This little book can be used as an exhibit of the present state of 
sociological thought in Europe as seen through the eyes of one of the 
leading academic sociologists: Professor Michels is known to American 
readers as the author of Political Parties, a translation of which was pub- 
lished in this country in 191 5. He displays his appreciation of the need 
of making sociology a natural science and of developing it through the 
investigation of concrete materials, but, like most European contribu- 
tions to the literature of sociology, this handbook gives few suggestions 
for the execution of such a program. , : 
ae Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 





Lectures on Legal Topics. By ROSENBERG, WARDWELL, et al. De- 
livered before the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, 1921-22. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viii+- 

390. $3.50. i l 

These lectures show how a number of distinguished lawyers, judges, 
and teachers from various parts of the country and abroad view some of | 
the many problems emerging in the subjective and objective aspects of 
law. To the student of social Processes and institutions they furnish an 
imposing account of the enormous amqunt of our culture that is made up 
of rules of action and their administration and enforcement. This mass 
has already reached such staggering proportions that it creates some seri- 
ous difficulties both for the legal profession and for the society it serves. 

Hence one of the problems presented in the lectures is how this mass can 

be made available even to the industrious and highly trained lawyer, to 

say nothing of the rest of the people who are supposed to know the rules 
of action. Still another phase of this situation is the problem of prevent- 
ing this part of our culture from becoming static and hampering. In this 
respect the volume is of importance to the student of culture in spite of 
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the ‘ethnical’ afore of many of the jectiies dealing with. procedure. 
Other lectures ‘more immediately interesting, perhaps, are those dealing 
with “Progress in the Taw ” “Deficiencies of Trials to Reach the Heart 
of the Matter,” etc. 

wives B. BoDENHAPER 


WASHINGTON. UNIVERSITY , 


The Blight’ af Asia. By GEORGE TORO Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1926. Pp. 292. $3.50. 


` This book i is best described by its secondary title: “An Account of’ 

the Systematic Extermination of Christian Populations and of the Culpa- 
bility of Certain Great Powers; with the True Story of the Burning of 
Smyrna.” The author, for over thirty years an American consul in the | 
Near East, declines to accept the notion-of a much-injured and much- 
maligned Turk: -he is still the “unspeakable,” for he has massacred ap- 
proximately two million Christians in the last century. Mr. Horton’ was 

_ stationed at Smyrna i in 1922, and describes what he himself saw. Though 
admitting that “as the Turkish cavalry was entering Smyrna , 5 
` some fool threw a bomb” (p. 127), he’ shows that the burning of the city 
and the massacre of the Christian population was systematically organ- 
ized and carried out by the Turks. “One saw all the futility of missionary 
work and the éfforts of conversion” (p.- 129). “In my thirty years of 
‘service .-. . . I have known‘of but one Moslem really converted” (p. 
217), and hë was promptly murdered. Proselytyzing is not only hopeless, ` 
but is now forbidden. Therefore American missionary effort is a waste of `- 
time and money, and the Treaty of Lausanne ought not to be ratified, in 
spite of “certain missionaries; the business men with interests still in 
Turkey; the concession-hunters; the aaa the archaeologists” 
p 271). . oy. og 

; : BERNADOTTE E. Sai 
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` Relativity in Man and Society. By ArtTHUR F. BENTLEY. New 
= York:.G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xix+363. $3.00. 
ae - Many sociologists doubtless have been endeavoring to make out 
what implications the mathematical theory of relativity might have for 
f the social sciences.. This book is the best essay on'the subject which has 
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come to the attention of the reviewer; in fact, it is the only one which 
attacks the problem directly. Certain foreign scholars have contributed 
indirectly to the construction of a sociological relativity theory, and’ one 
of the most interesting parts of the present volume is a chapter on “Sim- 
mel, Durkheim and Ratzenhofer,” which is published as a separate 
study in this number of this Journal. As one might suspect, Part I, 
in which Bentley seeks to render the theory of relativity, as it exists for 
the mathematicians and physicists, intelligible to laymen, turns out in 
fact to be the least intelligible part of the book. The remaining chapters 
are nevertheless well worth the effort required to understand them. A 
number of ancient metaphysical dilemmas which have troubled the social 
scientists, such as Man versus Society, are effectively illuminated by this 
essay. Dr. Bentley is already known to students of the social sciences as 
the author of The Process of Government. This book is in some respects 
‘a sequel to that one, the illustrations being drawn mainly from the field 
of government. 

The relegation of all citations to a nuig section, “Comment 
and Reference,” which carries page-references to the main text, is an 
appealing feature of the make-up of the volume. Readers should not 
miss the “Afterword,” which is really an addition to the main text. 

: Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO _ 


The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences. By TRUMAN 
‘Les KeLtey, Ph.D., Leland Stanford University. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. Pp. vii-+-49. l 
This pioneer attempt to separate the innate and environmental fac- 

tors in human development, and to measure the effect of each, will have 

to be taken into account by all who wish to bring their arguments ‚on 
nature vs. nurture up to date. Based upon scores made by some 2,50c 
children in school achievement tests, it discovers a marked leveling of 
idiosyncrasy (i.e., difference in abilities within the individual) as a re- 
sult of school ‘raining, One interesting indication of the study as if 
stands is that the effect of nurture depends on the kind of nurture given 

Certain assumptions on which the author proceeds may be questioned 

however—as, for example, the assumed stability of the nature factor at 

successive ages. Until these are more securely established, the conclu- 
sions drawn necessarily lose much of their weight. 
: i Rurs R. PEARSON 
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. NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc-- 
tion of a member of the editorial staf by Mrs. E. R. Rich, W. W. Waller, B. W. 
_ Doyle, E. T. Thompson, and others, of the Department of Sociology of the Univer- 
_ sity of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of the Journal. ` 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


A Biological View of Race Mixture.—After a brief survey of certain general’ 
principles of inheritance, a few cases of race mixture are discussed. Reasons for the 
paucity of admissible data are noted, and a few tentative conclusions drawn. Popu- 
lar assumptions of hybrid inferiority are shown to lack support. Biological evidence 
indicates that neither inbreeding nor outbreeding has uniform effects, and that each 
case of crossing may have to. be considered as a special problem.—L. C. Dunn, Publi- 

. cations of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 47-56. (I, 2; IV, 2.) 


The Hybrid as a Sociological Type.—There are no ethically unmixed groups in 
the modern world, and all persons are, in consequence, hybrid. These hybrids, being 
for the most part the offspring of parents of nearly related racial types, are not. 
markedly different in appearance from individuals of the parent races and are not 
sociologically significant. But in some cases the hybrids are the offspring of indi- 
viduals of physically divergent racial-groups. In such cases the hybrids are in ap- 
pearance, unlike the members of elther parent race and are unable to pass as members 
of either the one race or the other. The physical appearance thus determines a social 
- type by.determining the social status of the hybrids in the biracial situation. In all 
cases these hybrid groups resulting from the amalgamation of physically divergent 
races are superior in social position and in intellectual achievement to one racial ele- 
, ment of their ancestry. This superiority cannot be explained in biological and ances- 

tral termis, but is readily amenable to explanation in terms of mobility and social con- 
-tact —E. B. Reuter, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 
59-68. (I, 2; IV, 2. ) , 

An Anthropological View of Race Mixture. ——The whole question of the de- 
sirability of race mixture is inextricably bound up with that of racial equality, for if 
the white man is really superior to the dark-skinned races he should do everything in 
his power to keep his stock pure. : We have, as yet, no conclusive evidence of racial 

“inequality, from the data of physical anthropology, cultural evolution, or mental 
testing. A really scientific approach to the problems of race mixture is rendered diffi- 
cult by our inability to breed puze strains together under test conditions. The little 

. information we have does not indicate that hybrids are inferior to pure strains either 
mentally or physically. The Polynesians, for example, are an unusually fine group. 
Practically all the civilization of which we have record have been the work of peo- 
ples who were mixed in blood, while pure groups are usually somewhat backward in 
culture. It seems certain that the hybrid is as capable of preserving and adding to 
civilization as the pure-bred individual. The absorption into the white population of 
the United States of our present Indian, Mongol, and Negro minorities is not likely 
to influence our culture unfavorably. Ralph Linton, Publications of the : American 
Sodological Society, XIX (1925), 69-77. (I, 2; IV, 2.) 


Psychology and Culture.—AN culture, in the last analysis, emanates from the 


individual, but the individual psyche itself owes its content to culture. This appar- . 
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ent paradox has led some to exaggerate the significance of the individual, others, that 
of culture. Both-must be taken cognizance of in any fair analysis of culture. The 
individual and society. —Man is the sensory factor in society, society is made possible 
by individuals; but the problem of the relation of the individual to society is not a 
fictitious one. It is, in fact, a complex problem allowing of many solutions and pre- 
senting new fields for investigation. Social situations can be arranged in a series rep- 
resenting levels of socialization, the highest level being represented by a crowd, in the 
narrow sense, the lowest by a student engaged in the study of an abstract subject. 
Psychology and culture from the methodological standpoint —“Psychic unity” is 
imbedded in the original nature of man. From this spring cultural features of uni- 
versal distribution, which can be interpreted psychologically. When the features are 
general but:not universal, both historical and psychological interpretations remain 
possible, but the separation of the two often presents insuperable difficulties. Local 
features can only be interpreted historically. Historical explanations do not preclude 
psychology. There is reality in such concepts as the primitive mind or the German 
mind which, however, rest in history, not in biology. The modern cultural situation 
is a laboratory for the study of both the individual and culture. The perplexities of 
the semi-detached individual reveal aspects of the original nature, the difficulties of 
a hard-pressed culture make possible new insight into the nature of culture—A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XTX (1925), 15- ` 
23. (I, 4; VID, 3.) 3 


. The Subjective Aspect of Culture.—The present trend of opposition to in- 
stinctivism implies a rejection of evolutionism as a tool of analysis for social phy- 
chologists, Behaviorism and all similar efforts to interpret personality in terms of 
reflexes involve the unjustifiable assumption that culture is added to the human ani- 
mal and that the two can be investigated separately. Heredity and cultural environ- 
ment are not separate forces, they are merely tools of analysis, They are justifiable 
abstractions but are too often conceived as independent forces, Social psychology, 
defined as the study of the subjective aspect of culture, includes the study of 
groups and the study of individuals. The most important fields in which data can, 
at present, be found seem to lie in the realms of ethnology, history, and biography. 
—Ellsworth Faris, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 
37-46. (L 4; VI, 3:) À . 


The Nature of Human Nature.—Human nature, not originally a scientific 
term, has been employed to explain the evil which hinders as well as to indicate the 
admirable qualities of strange and queer peoples. Consciousness of our own selves 
arises from our ‘comparison in imagination of our own conduct with that of others. 
Likewise, consciousness of others is possible when we can imagine ourselves perform- 
ing the same actions. Human nature, therefore, is a product of the sympathetic 
imagination. Ethnocentrism forms a. barrier to this sympathy and may be described - 
in three stages, namely, excessive group consciousness, scientific confusion of nature 
and customs, and uncritical imposition of one’s own vocabulary upon human phe- 
nomena. Social institutions do not arise out of human instincts; therefore human 
nature is a colléctive prenomenon. The traditional instincts are mere tautologies for 
ancient .custom. Human nature begins in the primary group, is constantly being 
altered, notably so under the influence of social movements, and reaches its ultimate 
expression in individuality and character, which, while the result of the meeting of. 
multiple social forces, always involves a unique organization where arise the phe- 
nomena of conscience and will—Elsworth Faris, Publications of the American So- 
ciological Society, XX (1926), 15429. (I, 4.) : 


Some Jewish Types of Personality.—Social types are a resultant of the culture 
of the group. While controversy regarding the Jews has not settled whether they 
are race, nation, or culture group, there is foundation for the statement that they are 
a social type. Personality types which are common to Jewish communities are the 
result of habits and iiterests which have persisted for centuries through segregated, 
communal life and resulted in definite cultural traits, some of which are fairly uni- 
form throughout the world. Economic interests have produced the Mensch and the 
“allrightnick,” successful business men, and opposed to them, the Schlemiel, or fail- 


t 
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ure, and the Luftmensch, or jack-of-all-trades. Numerous types center about the 
` synagogue—rabbi, teacher, cantor, etc. The ideal of intellectuality produced the tal- 
mudical student and the rabbinical teacher, and in recent times the lawyer, doctor, 


_ ‘artist, and writer. These types have prestige in the group owing to group interests 
- _ and attitudes, and as these change the social types also change-—Louis Wirth, Publi- ` 


cations of the American Sociological Sodety, KX (1926), 90-96: (I, 4; IV, 2.) 


The Dweller in Furnished Rooms: An Urban Type.—A social type develops 
from the attempt to adjust to a given soclal situation, and may be studied in terms 
of characteristic attitudes and of the social situation in which the attitudes are de- 
fined. -The rooming-house area, illustrated by a section of the Lower North Side of 
Chicago, bas produced a distinct urban type. It has drawn to itself young, unmar- 


-ried clerical workers and students from a variety of cultural backgrounds. The great « 
mobility of the area has produced anonymity and social isolation with few oppor-: 


tunities to satisfy fundamental wishes in conventional ways. Loneliness and restless- 
ness are the result. There is practically no public opinion, and hence little social 
control. In the effort to satisfy fundamental wishes in this social situation three, per- 
sonality patterns appear: the person who cannot cope with the situation and seeks 
‘to withdraw from it, perhaps suicide; the person who comes to live in a dream 
world, or who builds his life around symbols which represent old associations; and 
the person who accommodates himself to the life of the roommg-house world by 
discarding old conventional standards and living in terms of individualized behavior. 
—Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 83-89. (1,4; V,2.)' . z : : 


I. THE FAMILY `' = 


Social ‘Adjustment of Moron, Girls.—An early acquaintance with promiscuous 
sex relationships is the most serious. drawback in rehabilitating moron girls. A set- 


tled habit of promiscuity not only makes normal family relationship difficult later, ` 


. but perhaps has a still more serious effect upon ‘wage-earning life. Their lack of 
imagination weakens such deterrents as social ambition, fear of disease, and desire 
for self-betterment, which may operate. with girls of similar vicious training, but 
greater mental capacity. In those girls who, despite the handicap of early sex habits 
and low mentality, have yet apparently made good, some emotional need was grati- 


- fied which made up to them for what they sacrificed in abandoning their lax habits. i 


—Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 307~17. (II, 1.) 
an ‘on ERR 


The Effect of an Unsatisfactory Mother-Daughter Relationship upon the De- 
velopment of a Personality—The purpose of this paper is to make real some of the 
. difficulties which confront one who. is’ interested in understanding personality in 
action from the point of view of possible modification or čase treatment, and to 
suggest some of the subtleties of the material in which we become involved when we 
try to make concrete our theorles about the social nature of the self. The vehicle 


chosen for the discussion is thé account bf an attempt to interpret the personality of. , 
a particular person, Mary, an adolescent girl who presented a behavior problem and ` 


a personality defect.—Jessie Taft, The Family, VIL (March, 1926), 10-17. (II, I.) 


. Some Problems Involved in the Use of Case Studies of the Family for Re- 
search Purposes.—Some material for the study of the family is available in modern 
“fiction and biography and in the case records of social agencies. -The latter are: con- 
fidential and must receive guarded treatment; they represent also a disadvantaged 
‘group of families. The problem of securing case histories from advantaged families 


centers around the questions’ of arousing interest and securing disguise. It is wiser ` 


for research investigators who are not equipped to offer treatment to avoid indi- 
viduals with serious adjustment problems, and to confine their efforts. to stimulating 
in well-adjusted individuals an interest in supplying histories. The analytical atti- 
. tude of many modern parents toward their relations with their children may serve 


as a starting-point for an interest in keeping a family history:—Virginia P. Robin- 


-son, Tke Family, VI (February, 1926). (I, 3.) 
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IO. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS i 


t Le Cycle dè Mai dans les Coutumes Populaires ‘de la Savoie.—Certain inter- 
esting survivals are to be noted in Savoy. The custom of épèles is an old rite of the 
shepherds, a ceremony terminating in a ritual meal of both sexes. The feuillu is a 
ceremony centering around a leafed figure, terminating in a meal; this ceremony is 
for the young men only, The custom also exists of planting a pine tree, unadorned, 
before the door of the young lady one wishes to. marry. There is evidence that the 
Christian rite of celebrating the finding of.the true cross by the wife of Charlemagne 
was once important, but it is no. longer so in Savoy. The date, the third of May, is 
still important as the date of the beginning of harvest ceremonies. There are also 
processions to the fields at the time of the Rogations in order to insure the fertility 
of the crop.. The latter ceremony has the approval of the Church.—A. Van Gennep, 
Revue de L’Institute de Sociologie, XVI (July, 1925), 1-33. (II, 1.) W.W. 


We Said “Let’s Find the Facts.” —For a generation the Pacific Coast has been 
fed upon a diet of selected facts regarding the Oriental. Out of-the huge reservoir of 
accumulated experience and factual material regarding the Oriental, his friends and 
opponents alike had adroitly but naturally picked those items which fitted the parti- 
san picture which they were drawing. Each side claimed to have the authentic like- 
ness of the situation and charged the other with misrepresentation. What was 
needed was a statement comprehensive énough to supply all the racial facts on the 
2,000 mile Pacific frontier, from which a complete picture of the Orientals and their 
relationship to the whites could be gained —J. Merle Davis, Survey, LVI (May 1, 
1926), 140, 201-2. (ID, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Our Racial Frontier on the Pacific.—The forces which have brought about the 
existing interpenetration of peoples are so vast and irresistible that the’ resulting 
changes assume the character of a cosmic process. New means of communication 

. enforce new contacts and result in new forms of competition and conflict. But out 
of this confusion and ferment, new and more intimate forms of association arise. 
The changes which are taking place on the Pacific Coast are part of the changes that 
are going on in every other part of the world. In the relations of races there-is a 
cycle of events which tends everywhere to repeat itself. The’ race relations cycle, 
which takes the form of contacts, competition, accommodation, and eventual assim- 
ilation, is apparently progressive and irreversible. Customs, regulations, immigration 
restrictions, and racial barriers may slacken the tempo of the movement; may per- 
haps halt it altogether for a time; but cannot change its direction; cannot, at any 
rate, reverse it—Robert E. Park, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 192-96. (IV, 2.) : 

i i g : á E.R.R 


America and the Far East.—America’s relations with China are primarily cul- 
tural Our largest investments, there are in missions, education, and philanthropy. 
Our rôle has been largely paternal. But China is rapidly growing up. Signs of re- 
sentment are already apparent. Missions and even schools are no longer welcome if 
they assume an air of superiority either as to what they have to offer or in their ad- 

ministration John Dewey, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 188. (IV, 2.) 
i t a E. R.R. 


“The Last of the Magic Isles.—There is nó friction in the race problem in 
Hawaii, because most of the whites are not in competition with the races from Asia 
who live’ upon the lower standard. The actual government of Hawaii is in the hands 
of a white industrial and financial oligarchy, a benevolent white oligarchy which has 
maintained Christian ideals in the Island. Restricted Asiatic immigration keeps back. 
the current of Asiatic ideals. The second generation of Asiatics go through the com- 
mon schools and keep their contact with. the older civilization only through their 
parents. A fourth of the marriages on the Island are across’ racial lines—William 
Allen White, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 176-79. (IV, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Oriental Finds a Job.—The occupational history of Chinese and Japanese 
in America falls into three well-defined stages which overlap to some extent but in 
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main outlines are quite clear. First, there is a period of contract labor and camp 
life. The newly arrived worker is in a condition of semi-servitude while he works 
off the passage moriey which was advanced to him. Second, å period of occupational 
exploration during which the worker has some freedom of choice. During this stage ~ 
workers tend to congregate in certain occupations and to become segregated in cer- ` 
tain territories. Communal lifé becomes established and various types of institutions `` 
are formed to assist the individual in his struggle to cope with his new environment. - 
Third, a tendency toward wider occupational and territorial distribution. This stage. 
began in the case of the Chinese when the second generation came into control. The 
. Japanese, being more recent arrivals, are just beginning to enter this stage—R. D. 
McKenzie, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 151-53. (IV, 2.)- E.R.R. 


Behind. Our Maska—Why is it that to the average American all Chinese, Hke ` 
all Negroes, look alike? It is because the individual man is concealed behind the 
racial 'type. The individual is there, to be sure, but we do not meet him. Where 
racial’ characteristics are marked, and where the social distances that separate the 
races are great, it sometimes happens that he is not discovered at all. Race preju- 
dice is a function of visibility. The races of high visibility are the natural and inevi- 
table objects of race prejudice. In the process of Americanization, only superficial 
traits are modified, but most of the racial traits that determine race relations are 
superficial—Robert E. Park, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 135-39. Nay ER 

° r . . ef 

Sociological Factors in the Interpretation of International Relations.—Sci- 
ence, so far as it has gone, indicates that the forces of the cosmos fall into two 
classes: those that make toward unification, and those that make against it; and 


that on the whole the-trend has been toward the triumph of the former. This has’ ` 


“been manifested in human society as well as in the physical world. Mankind has 
progressed from the primitive family as the unit of sovereignty to the modern nation, 
at each transition stage successfully solving. the problems of adjustment peculiar to 
it. We are now in the stage of transition from nationalism to internationalism. This 
paper undertakes to indicate the problems peculiar to this transition stage by analy- 
sis. of the factors—geographic, biologic, and social—responsible for international dis- 
unity as illustrated in Southeastern Europe. The conclusion is reached that the 

' likenesses of men throughout the world are primary, and constitute a rational and 
fundamental basis for ultimate human unity; that their unlikenesses are secondary, 
and must not be regarded as constituting inevitable and permanent grounds: for 

_division.—E. E. Eubank, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX 
(1925), 88-96., (IV, 2.) 

Social Distance in the City—Social distance, or the lack of fellow-feeling and 
understanding, continues to exist after spatial distances have been eliminated. This 
situation is true even in large cities or where thousands of people live in close prox- 
. imity to each other. Rarely does one half of the city know “how the other half 
lives.” Even with its millions, the metropolitan city may be “the lonesomest spot in . 
the world.” However, social distances exist between different groups of people as 
well as between persons. For example; they exist between occupational groups, reli- 
gious groups, and, strange to say, educational groups, even between departments in 
the same university. Further, activity in a given occupational group for a length of 
time develops in a person sets of social distance reactions toward other people, which 
are different from .the social distance reactions developed in the individuals in all 
other occupations. The chief significance is in connection with the maintenance of 
status or with a person’s standing. Status once achieved is not easily surrendered— 
- a person will fight bitterly before giving up status. In cities, however, one must 
‘become “aggressive” or else fall out of a highly competitive race, but to- become 
aggressive is usually to invade the status of other persons or of groups and thus to 
. arouse strife or conflicts. In this way city life, despite its overcoming of spatial dis- 
tance, may actually foster social distance—E. S. Bogardus, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 40-46. (IV, 2; V, 2.) 

Some Effects of -Social Selection on the American Negro.—Although only 20 


to. 30 per cent of American Negroes are pure-blooded, analysis of anthropometric 
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measurements of a sample group shows, in spite of intensive crossing, results which 
would not be expected from such a highly mixed population, namely, that it is 
relatively homogeneous. When the averages for numerous physical traits are com- 
pared with the same traits in African, European, and Indian populations, we find 
that the American Negro population lies somewhere. between them and, again con- 
trary to what would be expected, the variability is lower than that of the parent 
stocks. This leads to the conclusion that the American’ "Negro is establishing a more 
or less definite physical type in this country, which gives the Negro population as 
great homogeneity as groups of pure racial stock. . 


, Inquiry into the mechanism which has caused this develo ment of a homogene- 
ous type after great mixture has occurred shows that there is s ng pressure, on the 
Negro side as on the white, against mixture with the other racial group. This is 
strikingly shown by the fact that, of about six hundred persons who gave genealo- 
gies, only x per cent claimed to have a white parent. We find also that color carries 
an invidious distinction within the Negro group, and that there is a noticeable tend- 
ency for the dark men to marry the light women. This means that the extreme racial 
types within the Negro population are being welded together gradually and are 
forming this relatively homogeneous type—M. J. Herskovits, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX (1626), 77-82. (IV, 2; VILL, 2.) 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Shifting Bases of Rural Sociology.—The trend of our civilization has 
been conditioned by two great population movements—the rural, the urban. These 
two fields traditionally contrasted have under modern conditions and especially in 
this country been vitally related through population movements, Rural migration 
to cities and the suburbanization of the cities are now active. The rural sociologist 
must now emphasize the relation of city and country, and pass from the urban to 
the suburban concept. Rural sociology i is still obsessed by the open country and the. 
agricultural village, but recently has given attention to town and country relations. 
The new and only profitable agriculture that is assuming importance in the regions 
about large cities provides the basal conditions for attractive rural life. Attention is 
turning to progressive and growing rural districts, and away from the traditional 
emphasis ‘on decadence and depopulation. Current studies in rural sociology indi- 
cate recognition of gradations within the field and of the complex and growingly 
vital relationships of rural and urban—William L. Bailey, Publications of the Amer- 

ican Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 161-64. (V, 1.) 


Research in Rural Social Control—With the increasing indirectness of group 
contacts and the more rapid change which occurs in the adjustment of men individ- 
_ ually and collectively to their. environments, it is necessary to organize some sort of 

collective controls over adjustment. What these controls should be will depend on 
four lines of investigation: -(1) the changes occurring in group organizations; these . 
changes are especially active in economic relationships, but they are also important 
in political, religious, and general cultural activities; (2) the changes in the atti- 
tudes of the members of groups, brought about primarily by the changes in group 
organization; (3) changes`in underlying inorganic and organic processes; (4) the 
changes which must be brought about through legislation, education, etc., as 2 means 
to perfecting the proper adjustments of rural people to their environments and of 
controlling their environments in their interests. These needed changes cannot be 
determined until the first three lines of investigation have been carried out in con- 
siderable detail—L. L. Bernard, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (1626), 249-59. (V, 1; IX,3) © 

The Distribution of Commercialized Vice in the City: A Sociological Analy- 
gsis.—Commercialized. vice, areas represent a natural, segregation of individuals on 
the basis of certain interests and attitudes which arise in the process of personal dis- . 
organization. Vice, being contrary to the mores, is morally isolated, while the moral 
attitudes operate to separate it geographically from wholesome family and neigh- 
` borhood life. Accordingly, commercialized vice has assumed two typical locations , 
in the city: one at the center and the other at the circumference. The vice areas ` 


s 
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develop as a parasitic formation which thrives upon the natural (ie, economic and 


cultural) organization of the city.: Commercialized vice adapts itself to the various. 


natural areas of the community: streetwalking and assignation hotels are found in 
_ the central business district; brothels find a habitat in the slum; unorganized prosti- 
tution invades the rooming-house sections; while immoral flats” have more recent- 


‘ly appeared in the livelier apartment-house areas. Certain indexes may be used to` 


delimit as well as explain the distribution of commercialized vice in the city: “bur- 
lesqtie shows,” rescue missions, crime and ‘other social problems, immigrant and 
racial colonies are -valuable as rough indicators of the presence of prostitution; the 
disproportion of sexes, declining population, and ‘the correlation ‘of high rents and 


low land values, since they reveal fundamental social forces and are reducible to’ - 
mathematical expression, more nearly approximate indexes as used in the scientific . 


- gengse-—Walter C. Reckless, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 164-76. (V,2; VII, 5.) ` 


The Statistical Relationship between Population and the City Plan—Statis- 


` tical formulas concerning problems of city planning may be established for the - 


distribution of incorporated communities into groups having certain limits of popu- 
lation and for the distribution and size of the communities within any group. 
Within any community the average population. density with increasing distance 
. from the center of greatest activity has beén found to have a relationship to the 
normal frequency curve. On the basis of past increases, the population growth for 
the future may be estimated. Formulas may also be worked out for the relation of 
population to the street car “riding habit,” the number of persons to each auto- 
mobile, the number of business establishments required to serve each 1,000 of popu- 
lation, the number of industrial wage-earnera, the area of industrial land per work- 


er, and other factors, All of these formulas.can be of help to city planners in deter- ` 


mining the commodities needed to serve a city at present and to care for future 


“ growth.—Ernest P. Goodrich, Publications of the American Sociological Society, , 


XX (1926), 123-28. (V, 2; Vill, a) 


The Rate of Growth of Certain Classes of Cities in the’ United. ines 


rate of growth of cities is important to know in estimating future tendencies and for 
aid in city planning. For cities in the class of 25,000 population the average decen- 
nial rate of increase from 1850 to 1920 is 40.3, the simple average is 33.7, and the 
median is 28.4. For cities of the’100,000 class the average for 1850 to 1920 is 52.9, 
-the limited average is 35.2, and the median, ‘30.0. For the 500,000 class the average 
from. 1850 to 1920 is 36.5, the weighed average is 36.1, the limited average is 27.4, 


and the median is 26.7.—J. M. Gillette, Publications of the American Sociological 


Society, XX (1926); 129-32. (V, 23 VI, 2.) 


The Natural Areas of the City.—From the standpoint of human ecology the 
city is considered not as an artifact but as a natural phenomenon. Through the 
processes of competition the population of the city is segregated over natural areas 
into natural groups. The natural area as a unit in the physical structure of the city, 


typified not only by its physical individuality but by the characteristic attitudes and: 


sentiments of its inhabitants, is to be distinguished from an administrative area 

~ arbitrarily fashioned'for purposes of administrative convenience. Recognition of 
the significance of the distinction between administrative and natural’areas for the 
solution of many urban problems is important to students of municipal affairs, to 
the community-organization movement, to zoning programs, and especially to ‘the 
development of statistics which will be significant for the problems of city life. — 
Harvey‘ W. Zorbaugh, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 188-97. (V, 2.) 

The Concept of Position in Sociology.—The sociologist’s interest in human 
ecology is in man’s relation to other menas found in the definite and typical patterns 
which the population assumes in natural areas. In so far as social structure can be 
defined in terms of position, and social changes in terms of movement of the popu- 
lation, social phenomena are subject to mathematical measurement. The growth of 


on city is not a matter of mere ene of people, but involves changes in the 


1 
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central business district which are reflected in all'parts-of the city, the multiplication 
of professions and occupations, and incidental increase in land values, all of which 
are measurable in terms‘of mobility of the population. Social disorders, such as mob 
yiolence, may be measured in terms of movements of people and of social metabo- 
lism, or, the assimilation of newcomers into the existing social: order. Changes in. 
social and economic status and degrees of personal success or failure are registered 
in changes of location of residence. Local geography and transportation divide the 
city into areas which come to have definite occupational and population groups, 
each of which has a certain rate of mobility.. However, not all social phenomena 
can be measured in terms of location, position, and mobility, for the true unit of, 
social interaction is not an unchanging individual, but a changing attitude. Physi- 
cal barriers are of importance only as they affect communication and contacts. 
` Other factors which affect communication and complicate the problem of measure- 
ment are the individuality of social experiences and the inhibiting effect of self-con- ` 
„sciousness. Nevertheless, social relations are frequently correlated with spatial rela- 
tions, and hence are in a degree measurable —Robert E.'Park, Publications of tke 
American Sociological Society, XX. (1926), 1-14. (V, 2, 4.) ý 


Population Mobility and Community Organization.—A study of six commu- 
nities in the Borough of Manhattan. revealed a general movement toward Queens 
and, in lesser degree, toward Bronx, Brooklyn, and Jersey of the older immigrant 
groups. Their places are being taken by more recent immigrant groups. The desire 

_for better living conditions and the encroachment of business motivate the move- 
ment. Community institutions have found it necessary to change the character of 
their work to fit the needs of the changed population groups.—LeRoy E. Bowman, . 

: T oe tai of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 133-37. (V, 33 

I. iss 


- . Report on Railroad Extension to Serve Western and Central Oregon.—Al- 
' though the state of Oregon is the source of 28 per cent of the softwood timber of 
the United States, four-fifths of the, supply lacks a direct route to the main market. 
Lumber exports from the Southern states will be discontinued by 1930, and the de- 
mand for Oregon: lumber will be increased. Present routes of transportation for this 
lumber are circuitous and expensive. J. P. Newell, Commonwealth Review (Uni- 
versity of Oregon), VIII (1926), No. 1. :(V, 5.) yO a, ee” 


i VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS ` 

Community Aspects of Child Guidance.—A 'child-guidance clinic does preven- 
tive work, and preventive work always seems an extravagance to the public. It 
cannot now and probably never can operate on any wholesale basis. It can enter 
directly into the lives of only a limited number of children. As a separate entity, it 
is at most a small laboratory working with a few children, but working with them 
in a more comprehensive way than any other organization. Its justification lies in 
its capacity to give those interested in children a fuller picture of all that children 
are, think, and feel, and in its ability to make them conscious of the whole child and. 
the whole situation—Ralph P. Truitt, Mental Hygiene,- X (April, 1926), 294-99. 
(VI, 7.) 3 Sas oe 7 ‘' ERR. 

: VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

The Rise of the Metropolitan Community.—In the production of goods and 
services five forms of economic organization have successively arisen: collectional 
economy, cultural nomadic economy, settled village economy, town economy, and 
metropolitan economy. The last, metropolitan. economy, ‘has arisen in national 
states and is based upon the union of a great commercial city as a nucleus and a 
large hinterland. In addition to the mutual dependence of city and hinterland, the 
metropolitan units are dependent upon each other and the cities act as centers for 
the collection and exchange of. goods. The metropolitan-unit permits specialization, 
concentration of business, economy of transportation: Favorable’ conditions for a 
metropolitan community include abundance of natural resources, transportation 
facilities, wide hinterland free from other metropolitan cities, temperate climate, and 
freedom from political restrictions such as riational-boundaries. The metropolitan | 
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center grows through the organization of the market, the development of manufac- 
turing and transportation, arid the financial knitting together of the hinterland. 
With the recognition of the process of growth of metropolitan units comes the pos- 
` sibility óf control and even of a new world organization on the basis of metro- 
politan regions and an expanding. international state—N. S. B. Giss, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 155-63. (VIL, 1; V, 2.) 


Some Economic Factors in the Determination of the Size of American Cities. 
‘From data for 1910 and 1920 on the population of cities and on the value of 
manufactures, value added in process of manufacture, value of raw material, wages 
paid, primary horse-power, and number of workers engaged in manufacture, a cor- 
relation can ‘be established between each of these factors and aize of city, ranging 
„Írom coefficients of .46 to .51 for primary horse-power to coefficients of .65 to .68 
for value of manufactures, value added, and value of raw material, and reaching the 
highest correlation in the case of wages and number of workers, with coefficients of 
.71 to .75. Correlations for other years might show changes in these relations. The 
‘correlations between population, and these measures of industry seem to increase as 
the size of the cities increases.—C. E. Gehlke with Harold Adams and Roman Poz- 
rime nie ae of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 113-17. 
( 1; V, 2.) ” i 


The Scope of Human Ecology.—Human sides concerns the process of spatial . 
. grouping of.interacting human beings or of interrelated human institutions. Ecologi- 
cal distribution is the resultant of competing forces, and changes in distribution are 
measurable by the rate of mobility, or change of residence, of employment, or of any 
utility. Many factors“of general or local significance affect ecological ‘organization 
and may be classed as geographical, economic, cultural-and technical, and political. 
The tendency toward special forms ‘of ecological grouping of people and institutions 
takes place through the process of concentration or the tendency of persons to con- ° 
centrate in a given region; the process of centralization, or the temporary congregat- 
ing of people to satisfy some common interest and the consequent. development of 
special centers to serve them; the process of segregation, or the tendency toward 
homogeneity in an area; the process of invasion, or the displacement of one group 
by another and dissimilar group; and the process ‘of succession, or cyclic tendency of: 
displacement. Ecological processes operate within a structure which limits move-' 
ments of people and which has become more flexible with the advent of the.railroad 
and, more recently, of the automobile—R. D. McKenzie, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XX (1926), 141-54. (VII, '1; V, 4.) 


Changes in Occupation and Economic Status during Four Generationa.—The 
percentage of the transmission of occupational status from fathers to sons has-been 
decreasing from generation to generation. At the same time the number of inter- 
occupational shiftings has increased. While the members of each occupation are re- - 
cruited from the offsprings of the different occupational groups, the proportion of 
sons who enter the fathers’ occupations is still higher than the proportion who enter 
any other occupation. There are greater chances for the sons of poor fathers to: 
climb up than to go, down in economic status, while for the sons of well-to-do . 
fathers the chances are reversed.—Pitirim A. ‘Sorokin, Publications of the American ` 
Sociological Soctety, XX (1926), 236-40. (VI, 1.) 


The’ Problem of Personality in the Urban Environment,—The TERA is 
made that habit formation is the most important factor in personality development. _ 
Behavior traits are the outcome of a series of definitions of situations, resulting in 
psychological sets. The definitions are derived through institutions, but the unique 
` attitudes of individuals are closely connected with certain critical experiences par- 

ticular to the individual. But the same experience will have a totally different mean- 
ing for different persons, dependent on the totality of the experience of the individual 
and the way the experience is organized in memory. The traditional character of 
our life gives the experience cgmplex a long history. In the case of the Polish immi- 
grazit, three experience complexes are dominant in determining the behavior reactions 
_ of the Poles in America: the first derived from an imitation of the extravagant and 


t 
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grandidse behavior of the Polish aristocracy, the second from the partially misinter- 
preted American lawlessness, and the third from familial and community condition- 
ing in Europe. The immigrant is not so important a problem as the American young 
person, but the problem of the two is the same in this respect, that the American 
child is as alien to the standards of the older generation, generally speaking, as the 
immigrant is alien to, America in general., The demoralization of the young person in 
America is to be viewed from the standpoint of the numerous and conflicting experi- 
ence complexes developed in a rapidly moving environment and, more particularly, 
from the standpoint of the disparity in experience complexes as between the older 
‘and younger generations. The study of the development and integration of the ex- 
perience complexes will also throw light on the relation of fantastic fantasying to 
realistic fantasying, which seems to be the critical point for the control of behavior. 
—William I. Thomas, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 
30-39. (1, 4; V, 2; VI, 2.) ; l 


An International News Organization.—This paper outlines certain thoughts 
and plans that have come about as the result of the operation of an experimental 
news agency. Tf it is assumed that the objective is to give account of what is really 
happening in the world at large or in some particular area, then, when things are in 
flux, good reporting will consist in presenting as well as may be the forces at work 
and their shifting interrelations. Inquiry failed to reveal men who can “give even a 
reasonably well-balanced, intimate, and convincing picture of the social, economic, 
_ political, religious, racial, and other forces now shaping affairs in this country or, 
for that matter, in any other country.” Investigation led to the conclusion, however, 
that such broad surveys were possible, and that twelve or fifteen men, dividing the 
field between them, could cover the world. This conclusion led to the creation of 
an organization for setting up a small corps of men for the purpose of making the 
_ fullest possible effectual use of their knowledge and services through writing, lectur- 
ing, participation in conferences, etc.—Walter S. Rogers, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XX (1926), 210-14. (VIL, 3.) . 


Community Participation in'City and Regional Planning.—Recent experi- 
ences of city planning disclose a need for more research in the social sciences and for 
a popular dissemination of such knowledge. The trend of city planning is toward 
the use of the region rather than the political unit as a basis, with attention to 
neighborhoods for local interests. Investigation of the problems of given areas and 
education to secure the support of citizens are needed. Another recent trend” is 
found in the requests from local clubs and groups for help in the study of their own 
communities. Through an adaptation of the project method as used in teaching, the 
regional plan can provide projects for students.in the community itself, and thus 
give training on social and civic problems, gain information for the use of the plan, 
and obtain the assistance of local community groups. The “Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs” has started such work in an outline of suggestions for lay- 
men interested in community study, by furnishing speakers for local groups, and: 
through the issuance of bulletins with discussion of the problems of specific local- 
ities —Shelby M., Harrison, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(7926), 177-87. (VIL, 3.) ` ; 


The Status of Research on International Propaganda and Opinion.—Interna- 
tional propaganda is propaganda which crosses state lines, or which is used to influ- 
ence the foreign policy of a state. Since the war it has received unprecedented atten- 
tion, especially in the defeated countries, There are general theories, official reports, 
memoirs, special studies, university lectures, special institutes, collections, and spe- 
cialists to evidence this interest. International propaganda arises because interests 
overlap political areas and a world-public is sought. The general strategy of propa- 
ganda is to multiply the suggestions most likely to evoke the response desired, to 
reduce suggestions which are directly unfavorable to the response desired, and to 

` control diversion. Common devices are the use of faked news and of verbal formu- 
las or epithets, demonstrations, delegations, etc. The success of propaganda is condi- 
tioned in part by the degree of co-ordination between governmental departments, 
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the attitude of the-press, type of newspaper reporters, etc—Harold D. Lasswell, 
- Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 198-209. (VI 3.) 


‘Culture and Cultural Trenda—Cultural traits fall into (a) form, those which 
are external and visible, as arts, ceremonial, and tools; and (b) content, those which 
are deep and inaccessible, as memories, tradition, and unorganized social experience. 


Similar to the distinction between form and content is the contrast between tech-— 
nique and mores. Folkways, wHich .with preliterate people are practically identical ` 


with mores, under reflection and experimentation lose their institutional character 


, and become technique. Just as culture emphasizes the mores, civilization .tends to be 
’ applied to what is general and rational in culture, that is, to technique. The hbar- 


mony between the ideal“and the material aspects of culture is far more’ characteristic. ' 


of a society like that of the Eskimo than of modern metropolitan life, because 
changes in our material culture are moving at a tempo with which our ideals and our 


` institutions are hot able to keep pace. Cultural trends are those changes taking place 
. in the mores, in law, in public- opinion, andin philosophy in the struggle to ‘bring 
these into harmonious relations with social conditions—R. E. Park, Publications of 


the American Sociological Society, XTX (1925), 24-36. (VII, 4.) 
International Aspects of the Russian Revolution.—A scientific gauge for meas- 


` - uring the international aspects of the Russian Revolution would require the over- 


coming of the following obstacles: (x) its extreme. complexity, (2) compartment 


._ thinking, (3) the bias of class and of our social heritage, (4) nationalism, (5) propa-. 
` ganda, (6) the warping incident to news transference, and (7) surface thinking with 
‘its concomitant “praise or blame” attitude. Eliminating secondary testimony and 


also primary ony from those with a motive to falsify and with a habit of 
stereotype thinking, there is agreement on certain significant facts: (1) in the circu- 
lar process of stimulation, reaction, and restimulation between soviet Russia and 
foreign countries, the policies and attitudes of both have changed; (2) the interna- 
tional instrumentalities established by the bolshevists.appear much more formidable 
than they really are; (3) the soviet government has been successful in securing rec- 
ognition from other governments, and (4) the results of this unique social experi- 
mentation have been both negative and positive—Jerome Davis, Publications of the, 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 80-87. (VU, 4.) À 


; an 
` VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Insanity and Crime—Questions of guilt and personal responsibility should be ' 


laid aside in favor of the concept of social usefulness and assimilability of the indi- 


vidual., Those individuals who are socially dangerous should be segregated, irrespec- : 


tive of what particular crime brought them to public notice, and. their segregation 
should continue not for 4 definite, prescribed period of time, but for so long as they 
continue to be a social menace. In this program, prisons would eliminate as far as 
possible all methods that aim at frustration of the prisoner and substitute methods 


that give- him as nearly as possible the means for reasonably adequate self-exprea- . 


sion — William A. White, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 265-76.. (VII, 1.) - 


E.R.R. 
Maladjustment of Youth in Relation to Density of Population An investi- 


gation of juvenile delinquency in the Twin Cities has led to the conclusion that. 
` density of population is not a significant factor in delinquency. Delinquents are not 


necessarily found in the zones of greatest density, but rather in transition ‘areas 
where the individual’s life does not fit into ‘established group organization.—M. C. 
Elmer, Publications of the American Sociological Society, KX (1926), 138-40. 
(VIL, 1.) , $ f C aah : 

- Village Populations.—As part of a comprehensive study of American village 
life, the Institute of Social and Religious Research recently made a special inquiry 
into the number and distribution of American villages and also a detailed tabulation 


of the 1920 Census data for 177 representative villages. This Census analysis, of 177 - 


villages, which was the first tabulation of its sort ever made, leads to the following 


- tentative conclusions : (x1) The more rapidly the villages of an area are growing, the 
p i = 
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more nearly normal is the age distribution of the population. (2) The friction which ’ 


so often’ exists between village and open country'populations can partly’ be explained 
from the fact that such a relatively small. proportion of, villagers are engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations. (3) There is reason to believe that the differences between vil- 
lage and open country populations are so great that in reality the term “rural” as 


used by the Census had better be divided into two distinct subcategories—the village. 


and the open country. '(4) The Census data leads to the hypothesis that certain sec- 
tions of the country have been left: with an oversupply of villages by ‘the recent 
changes in methods of transportation which give people in the country easy and 
quick access to the larger centers—C. Luther Fry, Publications of the American So- 
ctological Society, XIX (1925), 143-50. (VII, a.) . 


Population Density and the Immigration Policy of the United States.—A 
comparison of the density of population in various countries shows that the United 
States has a much smaller population than other regions, a3°Southeastern Asia and 


Western Europe, which are in the same zone of optimum climatic conditions, and . 


relatively to climate and resources, is less densely populated than those other regions 
in Europe and Asia outside the zone of optimum climatic conditions. So long as this 
condition continues, there will exist, as between the United States and the rest of 
the world, a state of unstable population equilibrium arising from the human tend- 
` ency to move from more densely crowded to those less densely crowded regions 
which are as well situated as the more densely populated’ regions or better situated 
than them—a condition which the United States fulfils, Moreover, the multiplica- 
tion of economic épportunities offered by a relatively sparsely populated area in the 
se areas ist period adds a. powerful incentive for migration toward the 
States. . : ~ 
Nevertheless, this unstable population equilibrium is being deliberately main- 
tained by the present immigration policy of the United States, which by means of 
quota limitations and exclusion acts, seeks to maintain its favorable position by re- 
stricting or barring migrants from countries that are, absolutely or relatively, more 
densely populated. , : É 
f Interference with the social forces controlling migration is bound to react pro- 
foundly upon the populations affected. In the present case, such a reaction would 
almost certainly give rise to widespread resentment, possibly to diplomatic and eco- 
nomic reprisals/ and conceivably to conflict, provided the countries concerned could 
, achieve unity of action. In such a conflict the relatively sparse population density 
of the United States would not prove an advantage, for it would be overwhelmingly 
outnumbéred by those countries whose populations were affected by its immigration 
policy. , : ` . : ro. 
-7 “Tt is possible, but not probable, that a: world-wide slackening in the birth-rate 


might indefinitely postpone the friction arising out of the American immigration ~ 


policy. It is also possible that a “safety valve” might be provided by emigration to 
the Southern Hemisphere, or even to the polar and subpolar regions, but such an 
event would have to wait upon scientific discoveries, particularly relating to health 
and energy in tropical and polar regions, which are not at present in sight.. An in- 
creased birth-rate in the United States would restore equilibrium, but friction would 
arise before this became effective. The situation would, of course, also be altered by 
a modification of the immigration policy of this country—Niles Carpenter, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1935), 97-108. (VII, 2.) 


Farm Populations.—The relative decline of rural population is an established 
fact for most advanced nations, including the United States. (1) The assumption 
that this relative decrease in our nation is bad because it proportionally diminishes 
an inherently superior biological stock is unfounded, any such seeming superiority 
being proved to be contingent. (2) The assumption that the ‘effects of this relative 
decline are bad because it proportionally diminishes an inherently superior moral 
stock is unfounded because any seeming moral superiority of rural people is the out- 
come of a peculiar situation. (3). The rapid growth of ‘world-population and ,the 
relatively fixed limits of ultimate food production -bode.a crisis sometime in ‘future. 
A relative decline of rural population might conceivably seriously threaten the food 
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supply, however, before that crisis is reached. Our nation has already reached the 


point of marginal agricultural production and needs to consider the relation of farm- 


ing population to food supply. However, the rate of natural increase of rural popu- . 


lation is approximately double that of urban districts. As a result. between six mil- 


lion and seven million persons shifted over from rural to urban communities during. 


the last census decade, something like yo per cent being froin farms. Such a mighty 
- shift must involve serious effects on both city and country because (a) population 


conditions social life, but not because (b) the shifting population is inherently supe- . 


rior or inferior, biologically or morally—John M. Gillette,‘ Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 135-43. (VII, 2.) 


Rural Demography.—The lack of certain basic demographic data relating to 
rural communities makes it impossible to study their vital statistics in the thorough- 
going way students. of rural life would like to do. As a consequence we are com- 
-pelled to try to get at the facts regarding marriage, death, and birth in a round- 
` about way which is far from satisfactory. The results of our studies are, therefore, 

often unconvincing, and sometimes the inferences drawn from the data by different 
people are quite opposed. . . is ‘ 

_ In spite of these difficulties, however, it seems to the author that several im- 
portant facts can be established beyond reasonable doubt. They are as follows: (1) 
A larger proportion of the rural population than of the urban population marries. 
Farming is still a family occupation. The farm women also marry a little younger 
‘than city women, thus having a longer period during which they are likely to bear 
children, and they marry at a time of life when they are more likely to bear chil- 
dren. (2) The ‘death-rate of the rural population is lower than that of the city 
population. This is particularly marked when the rates are refined in such ways 
that the differences in age and sex constitution of these communities no longer exer- 
cise an influence upon them. The city exerts a certain positive check! on population 
which the country does not. (3) The birth-rate is-higher in the rural districts than 
in the cities. Just as the cities exert a greater positive check on population growth, 


they also exert a preventive check which leads to a lower birth-rate. The only - 


classes of the city population who have a high birth-rate are the newer immigrants 
who still retain their rural vigor and standards of living. = 

` The result of these differences in vital rates is ‘naturally a more rapid rate of 
increase in the rural population in spite of the almost complete lack of scientific 
health work in the rural districts Warren S. Thompson, Publications of the. Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XTX (1925), 150-60. (VIII, 2.) a ~, 


The Eugenics of the City—On the average, city people are superior in men- 
tality to the country’ dwellers, as shown by mental tests and by the relative percent- 
age of great men produced in the two environments. The fact is explained in major 


part by the selection of the city of the brighter intellects of the country. But the 


city conditions tend to reduce the marriage- and the birth-rates and to increase the - 


age of marriage. So the effect of the city is to lower the quality of the population, 
and this selective effect will continue in the absence of a generally effective eugenic 


ideal_—Roswell H. Johnson, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX - 


(1926), 66-76. (V, 2; VID, 2.) 


, American City Birth-Rates.—A comparison of the birth-rate in cities with the 
expectation of births for given age groups of mothers according to statistics for the 
registration area reveals that city mothers produce children about five-sixths as rap- 
idly as do the mothers for the United States as a whole, and at about four-fifths the 
rate of those in country places. The belief that city populations multiply more rap- 
idly than rural groups is due to the failure to take into account the presence in cities. 
of large numbers of young marriageable people whose collective fertility is great but 
whose offspring are reduced in number, and the relatively small proportion of old 
people and children. The growth of cities is more largely due to immigration than to 
natural increase—-H. B. Woolston, Publications of the American Soctological’ So- 
ciety, XX (1926), 103-12. (V, 2; VII, 2.) x 
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-The Urban Expectation of Life in 2000 A.D. The expectation of life has 
_ steadily increased ‘at an accelerating rate until now, for the régistration- area, it is 
` about 5ọ years. If the line of gains in life-expectancy: should follow a regular curve 
along its present tendencies, the expectation ‘of life at the year 2000 would be much 
over 100 years. The-plausibility of such continued increase is based on the general 
tendency toward acceleration of man’s ’s power to control his environment, the rapid 
recovery of the loss in expectation’of life resulting from the war, the success of medi- 
cal science in coping with diseases of later life, and the continued activity in medical 
research.—Hornell Hart, Publications of the American Sociological pen: XX 
(1926), 118-22. (V, 2; VI, 3.) z 
` ` 

aR IX METHODS OF/INVESTIGATION 

The Need for Improved Child-Welfare Statistica—The progress of child wel- 
fare depends upon adequate statistics with which to define problems, analyze causes, 
and test results. Complete birth statistics are needed to throw light upon the growth 
of population, the problems connected with illegitimate births, the quality of con- 
finement care, and upon. the conditions which affect infant mortality. Data are 
needed to show pathological and underlying causes of deaths in infancy and early 
childhood, and to indicate progress in prevention not only of mortality but also of 
morbidity and of physical defects. Statistits of accidents to children ‘in the ‘home, 
on the streets, and in industry are needed for use.in guiding prevention. Data on the 
extent of delinquency and dependency, on their causes, and on methods of care of 
dependent and delinquent children are needed for an understanding of these social 
problems and of the changes which are taking place im them. Statistics of the prev- 
alence of child labor and of the evils which it causes are needed to show the urgency 
of measures for its control—Robert M. Woodbury, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 109-22. (IX, 1.) 


The Development of American Vital Statistics.—The legal and administrative ~ 
basis for a good system of registering births and deaths has been laid since 1900 in 
every American state except South Dakota, Arizona, and Nevada. To the results of 
this system is being added the nation-wide registration of marriages and divorces. 
Statistical details about marriages are almost entirely lacking. We may look for- . 
ward, accordingly, to the completion in a very few years of a unique nation-wide 
system of vital statistics based on purely voluntary co-operation’ between the states 
and the federal government. Unfortunately the completeness of registration, -espe- 
cially in states newly added to the registration area and in the rural districts of 
many states earlier admitted, leaves much to be desired. In constructive criticism 
and interpretation of the vital statistics thus published, scholars now have.a large 
field for important and remunerative work.—Walter F. Willcox, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 123-34. (IX; 1.) 


Social Distance: A Measuring Stick.—In a series of experiments, a group of 
people were asked to indicate what races they felt ‘the most antipathy for. The 
judges were of North European origin, and no North European races appear on the 
list (except the Germans—owing to war psychology). In later experiments, people 
were asked to rate various races according to the primary reactions that they experi- 
enced toward each race, on a scale extending from intermarriage to complete ex- 
clusion. On the whole, business men recorded greater social distance feelings toward 
practically all races than did social workers, and these in turn more intense feelings 
than teachers. The social distances at which Americans put immigrants. vary not 
only with the occupations of the Americans, but also with their age and sex, and 
with the section of the United States in which they live. Race prejudice is measur- 
able in terms of social distance,.and racial good will expands to the.degree that social 
distance shrinks~——-Emory S. Bogardus, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 169-70. 
(EX, 1, 4.) E.R. R. 


A Redefinition of “City” in Terms of Density of Population —In American ` 


‘census practice a city is an incorporated place having a population larger than a 


specified number. But the essential contrast between country and city is the contrast 
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The. Significance of Pari for Social Life.—The proof that. iyd 
alysis is essentially a normal psychology is found in the effect It has on the publict 
which could‘not be so continuously interested in a purely medical. doctrine. In re- 
cent years there has been a change in the public attitude toward psychanalysis, It is 
‘more generally accepted, and less social resistance is met with in its practice. The 
general enlightenment of the public as to the great social importance of the psycho- 
neuroses not only furthers therapeutic efforts, but also leads to consciously armed . 
prophylactic measures. The neuroses have proved themselves diseases of family 
life, the family life being the basis of our social organization: The care and educa- 
tion ‘of children has arrived at a point where the practical application of psychanaly~- 


© sis must be brought to bear upon it, and there from all appearances psychanalysis 


will celebrate its social triumph.—Otto Rank, Mental ‘Hygiene, x - (April, age) 
253-64. (IX, 4.) ` E. R.R 


An Attempt to Analyze Processes.—A -chronic, biennale spinster was per- ” 


kied ‘to go to work and support herself, thus allowing her father to go into a 
Masonic home as he had twice before attempted to do. This result was accom- 
plished by the visitor’s taking a calm'and disinterested attitude and placing’ the 
en) entirely. upon her own responsibility —Fammily, VII (May, 1926), eo 
(EX, 4 : 


‘Research in Group Organization.—The need for scientific geet and 
for practical guidance demands extended research in rural sociology in the fields of 
group structure’and group action. In addition to studies already made’ in group 
structure, research is needed on the functions and processes of neighborhoods, the 


` btandards of life of families, the structure, function, and relationships of different 


types of villages, and the functions of community institutions. In the field of group 
action, research can well center on such phases of inner-group action as conflict, 
integration, and disintegration, and-on such phases of intergroup action. as relations 


_ of institutions to each other and to the community as'a whole. In method of inves- ` 
tigation two points need to be emphasized: the need for independence of rural soci- 


ology from philosophy and biology, and the ‘need for objectivity—Bruce L. Melvin, 
ae of the American Sociological Sodety, XX (1926), 261-69. (V,-x; 
TX; 4) 
xX. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


La Deducton Relativiste et 1’Assimilation (Relativistic Deduction and As- ` 


aimilation).—M. Myerson, in a recent volume, has attempted a psychological inter- '~ 
pretation of Einstein’s theory and method. As contrasted with Hegel’s qualitative 


‘explanation, that of Einstein is quantitative. Hegel, however, was careful not to ° 


abolish the real in the process of explaining it. The process of assimilation (in a 
philosophical, not sociological, sense) is the best criterion of the value of an idea. 
From this point of view, Einstein’s theory may be criticized because, it does away 
‘with the homogeneity of space. Myerson has incorrectly argued that this postulate 
is unnecessary-~A. Lalande, Revue Phiosophigue, LI (Mars-Avril, n 161- 
. 89. (X, 2.) W.W. 


L'Objectivisme Sociologia (Sociological Objectiviam)—The success of the’ 
objective method in the physical sciences gives rise to the question whether this 
method may or should be employed exclusively in the social sciences. The coals 
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” in terms of the socially determined behavior patterns of the city. Contrasted with 
_ the. rural‘ community, the characteristic urban behavior pattern has, on the structu- 
„ral ‘side, a preponderance of large over small social circles, of secondary over pri- 
‘nary groupings, of freely chosen associations over a predetermined community 
group, of transitory over permanent conte tacts. On the side óf individual behavior 


there is a preponderance of unrestrained*‘over restrained behavior, of individualism 
over conformity, of rational over emotional, formal and objective over personal and 
intimate, self-assertive over self-effacing, behavior. The molding effect of this be- 
havior pattern is evident in the individualism and self-assertion, rationalism, and 
relativism which characterize morals, politics, economics, art, and philosophy. While 
it has only a few suggestions for scientific studies of social causation, the social 
philosophy here outlined provides a unitary interpretation of the manifoldness of 
city life-——-Nicholas J. Spy: , Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (1926), 47-55. (V, 2; X, 3) - ri 


Intolerance.—Intolerance is in abundant evidence in every phase of American 
social life. The existence of a vast secret organization, numbering millions, which 
aims at the control of our social, political, and religious life is ample proof. Social - 
science is far enough advanced to indicate the social results which we may expect 
from such intolerance. Progress is difficult if not impossible in an intolerant society. 
Intolerance breeds separation, misunderstanding, and hostility between groups. 
When groups have no opportunity to settle their disagreements by discussion, they 
are apt to resort to fighting. “Intolerance therefore plays a leading part in fostering 
civic disorders, and especially in fostering revolution. “Repression is the seed of 
revolution.” The particular repression which breeds revolution is the suppression of 
freedom in intercommunication; for the mechanism of intercommunication is the 
organ of adjustment for conscious social change. Present widespread intolerance 
‘threatens to bring on revolution. The remedy is the conversion of our people to the 
scientific attitude of mind—C. A. Ellwood, Publications of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, XIX (1925), 1~14. (X, 4.) 


The Biological and Sociological Processes.—Opinions regarding the relation 
of biology to sociology and of biological processes to sociological processes vary be- 
tween the extreme that they are identical and the extreme that they do not touch in 
any respect. The behavioristic studies of recent years show that biological processes, 
as contrasted with inanimate processes, have two characteristics: (a) regulation or 
dominance, and (b) discrimination.. Social.processes are distinguished from biolog- | 
ical processes by the quality and direction of the organization by means of which 
meaning arises. Meaning, language, and. culture are practically coterminous. The 
processes which are the object-matter of sociology differ from other social processes 
in that they are directed toward human beings as values. The general tendency in 
sociology to find explanations of crime, differences in behavior of races and of sexes, 
and other types of behavior in the contacts and interactions of the persons concerned 
‘has resulted in the hypothesis that sociological theory may to advantage abandon 
the effort to utilize biological factors as explanations. This is justified partly by the 
fact that the problems of sociology are, different from the problem of biology; y 
by the fact that biological processes and sociological processes ‘are on erent 
planes; and partly by the fact that sociology must adopt a methodology that will 
-enable it to deal scientifically with a restricted field rather than attempt to’ deal with 
the entire universe. Such a limited sociology, as.scientific theory, needs to take bio- 
logical processes into account only in certain provisional ways—E. J. Sutherland,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 58-65. (X, 5.) 
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Some Trends in the Development of Relationships betwéen Psychiatry and 
General Social Case, Work.—When the social worker passes beyond “relief work’ 
to “case work,” as it is ordinarily defined, she enters a field in which the mental- 
hygiene factor bulks large and in which she has need of the data and techniques of 
-psychiatry. On the other hand, when the psychiatrist leaves the field of gross per- 


sonality deviations, 


e enters one in which hè has need of the data and techniques 


of social case’ work, so much so that the “psychiatric social worker’ has been 
evolved—Lawson G. Lowrey, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 277-84, Ne B : 


X, 5.) 
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. ABSTRACT 


Closer association in the world-area has brought strong and weak states into 
more practical contact. When a strong state assumes a protectorate over a weak one, 
it does not usually, unless ultimate annexation is planned, undertake radical social 
reconstruction, and the military element is likely to dominate the situation. The 
American occupation in Haiti adopted a policy of construction from the first, while 
disavowing annexation, Intervention occurred after the civil order had been broken 
down by ‘chronic revolution and banditry, and after the collapse of the cultural sys- 
tem, which depends so largely on governmental functions. The first steps were the 
restoration of financial stability and the establishment of internal order. Haiti had 
begun its national career in 1804 with a population still mainly African, and the 
country had always remained in a state of isolation. The occupation, by establishing 
means of communication, has suppressed banditry and revolution. Health conditions, 
so bad as to interfere with economic efficiency, have been improved, and the eco- 
nomic system is in process of reconstruction. The Haitians have shown little capacity 
for disinterested public service. American experts are constructing the material basis 
of civilization, and, not having control of the schools or the courts, are compelled to 
exercise a certain degree of coercion. Since the outward forms of Haitian independ- 
ence are maintained, the resulting situation is an anomalous one. The occupation 
should continue until stable social order is established. Its justification must rest on 
practical rather than theoretical grounds. 


‘Out of the more intensive association among states which the 
emerging society of nations has brought about, certain new and 
striking problems have arisen. One of these results from the situa- 
tion when strong and weak, large and small, or efficient and slack 
states come in intimate contact. For the international group this 
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problem is analogous to that within-a particular society when de- , 
linquent or defective individuals require restraint or guardianship. 
In this case no intelligent person.denies the right or the duty of the 
state to exercise coercive control, and such control is recognized as 
being in the interest, of the individual himself. But in the interna- 
tional field the process of organization is still inchoate. There are 
no codified regulations; short of arbitrary use ‘of force there is no 

sure method of dealing correctively with weak or defective nations. l 

When cases of coercive intervention occur, they are defended 
by intervening governments on the ground of specific needs.such as 
the collection of debts or the protection of their resident nationals. 
Probably there has been no case of an intervention avowedly based 
- on pure benevolence. Governments are not accustomed to act on 
motives other than those of self-interest, although they sometimes 
inject a tone of philanthropy into the language of public documents. ` 
` Further, since such interventions seek to realize limited and definite 
objects, there is usually little attempt to alter fundamental condi- - 
tions. Temporary, piecemeal doses of correction are administered 
to meet specific symptoms. Since it is generally nations of quite 
alien race and culture that are brought into the relation of pro- 
tector and protected, there is little encouragement to undertake the 
arduous task of radical social reconstruction except, possibly, in 
those cases where it is ey intended that the occupation shall - 
be permanent. 

Interference in the affairs of an independent state is always 
attended with difficulty and odium. There is the danger that, while . 
masking under the pretext of policing in the interest of decency 
and order, it may be only a form of conquest. There is, next, the 
danger that the military element, which naturally takes control at 
the time of occupation, may dominate the situation permanently to 
the exclusion of constructive social improvement. Persistence of 
military control is likely to be fortified by the protests, militant or 
passive, of the subject population, protests which are encouraged 
and sometimes actively fomented by radical idealists or champions 
of apse ideas of national rights in the dominant nation. 
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The problem thus outlined in the abstract is illustrated with 
considerable accuracy by.the experience of the United States with 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Haiti. And, since the occasion for some 
form of intervention is likely to recur constantly in the case of 
- weak states, it is important that definite principles of action be 
formulated'and accepted, so that such interventions shall cease to 
be arbitrary and irresponsible. The present paper, which deals 
with the Haitian situation alone, is not concerned with the much 
debated question of the justification of the original intervention. 
The events of 1915 have long passed into history and we are faced - 
by a fast accompli. Whatever be the merits of the original ques- 
tion, very few people who understand present conditions believe 
that the United States could now immediately and unconditionally’ 
withdraw without bringing about consequences’ as undesirable as 
the events which led up to the occupation. The practical question 
is rather what the American administration~is to do while it con- 
tinues in Haiti. Now that the military period has passed, it remains 
to be determined whether there can be built up a stable political 
‘and cultural system in a state hitherto distracted by. chronic revo- 
lution and anarchy. 

Into the earlier history of Haiti it is unnecessary hate to enter 
except as previous conditions have directly conditioned present de- 
velopments. Many stock generalizations about Haiti that pass cur- 
rent in Europe and America are inaccurate and somewhat mislead-: 
ing. It is generally believed, for instance, that revolution has been 
the sole ingredient of Haitian experience, and that from the cul- 
tural point of view the people are in a state of savagery. Both views 
have elements of truth, but neither is wholly correct. What is true, 
and what must be taken as the soundest justification of the inter- 
vention, is that in its century of national existence the country 
never attained even a tolerable degree of orderly administration, . 
and that a chronic state of revolution finally culminated in a com- 
plete breakdown of the political system. In the ten years imme- 
diately preceding 1915 eight presidents had held office; of these 
three fled the country, two were murdered, one was blown up with 
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the presidential palace, and one`was generally supposed to have 
been poisoned.* It was only when civil order had almost “a 
peared that the Americans took hold. 

Now a political collapse is bound to affect the fate of the cul- 
tural order for the reason that the machinery through which cul- 
tural forces act is precisely that which it is the function of govern- , 
ments to provide. It was in this that the Haitian government sig- 
nally failed; in the raising of adequate revenues and in honestly 
applying them, in providing a stable monetary system, in main- 
taining roads and other means of communication, in keeping the 
peace by means of an effective police force, in supporting schools, 
in safeguarding health, and in developing a competent system of 
courts. If there was anything like a-cultural debacle, it must be at- 
tributed to the state’s failure to exercise these and similar func- 
tions. The worst indictment against the old Haitian government, 
and it appears to be a valid one, is that it was conducted for ends 
other than the promotion of public welfare. 

Two urgent-problems which faced the American administra- 
tion at the outset were those of public finance and public order. 
Haitian credit was practically ruined, and the national finances 
were hopelessly muddled. Control of the custom. houses, establish- 
ment of a budget system, and control of expenditures were the ini- 
tial steps. Each revolutionary leader in turn had looked to getting 
his hands on the custom houses as the chief sources of revenue, 
and each had contracted debts indiscriminately at ruinous rates of 
interest. Salaries were unpaid and graft was universal. Interest on 
foreign debts had been kept up until the series of revolutions cul- 
minating in 1915, but it was clear that this payment could not con- 

- tinue, for the state was practically bankrupt. _ 

Co-ordinate in importance was the problem of securing public 
order and eradicating the deep-seated tendency to revolution, Al- 
though the occupation was at first a military one, there was never 
any disposition to hold the country under purely military control, 

1 Of all the chief executives of Haiti before 1915, only one completed his regular 
term and voluntarily retired. Four died in office from natural causes, eighteen were 
deposed by revolutions, and five were assassinated. See Schoenrich, Santo Domingo, 


New York (1915), pp. 306-7. It was not until 1922 that there was witnessed the 
spectacle ofa retiring president attending the inauguration of his successor. 
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for from the beginning the military authorities undertook to -pro- 
mote general public improvements. In pre-occupation days the 
Haitian army and the communal police force had been instruments ' 
of oppression and revolution rather than protection. For them was 
now substituted a national’ Gendarmerie organized on a military 
basis and officered by American marines. Before this system had 
become fully established the peace of certain districts was dis- 
turbed by the bandit outbreak of 1918—19—1the so-called Caco in- 
surrection—and it was not until 1920 that the organization was 
completed. Haiti then became one of the most peaceful and order- 
ly countries in the world. ‘The military occupation is at present 
limited to posts at the-two chief towns, Port au Prince and Cape 
Haitien. For the maintenance of ordinary security the Gendar- 
‘merie is wholly responsible. It is designed to turn the control of the 
Gendarmerie over to Haitian officers as fast as they develop the 
capacity to UREN the task independently. 


` II 
In its experience since independence was attained, the Haitian 
- population has differed radically from other African groups in the 
` New World. After emancipation had taken place in the other West 
Indian islands and the. United States, the blacks continued to live 
in close contact with their former masters and remained largely 
under white tutelage. They entered organically into a well-estab- 
lished social order and had their place in a going economic system. 
In Haiti, on the other hand, the white masters were either slaugh- ` 
tered or expelled. As-a black republic Haiti practiced for more 
than a century an aggressive isolation. The color line was drawn 
against the whites, and until quite recently aliens were not allowed 
to own land. This policy of exclusion has not even yet been volun- 
tarily abandoned, and it is one of the issues in the present patriotic 
agitation. With the exception of-a small group.of mixed bloods, the 
people at the beginning of their national career had had no pre- 
liminary experience in either economic or political self-direction. 
Political and social forms taken over outright from France and 
America were set to work among a population at once unfamiliar 
with them and notably weak in capacity for social organization of 
any kind. 
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At the beginning of the war for independence the population 
mass was predominantly African in both birth and culture type.” 
The slaves had been brought from different parts of Africa between 

Senegal and Mozambique, and they represented many tribes and 
varying culture levels. In the midst of such a heterogeneous mass 
African tribal organization was of course lost, but African customs, 
beliefs, and practices survived with little modification. Though at 
the time of emancipation most of the population had acquired a 
veneer of Christianity, the actual religion was, as it still largely re- 
mains, that of voodooism. -Thus they had a religion and a priest- 
hood of their own, a fact which has had a profound influence on 
their later :development.* It was with such a demotic equipment 
that the new nation began its career in 1804. 

Isolation was also reinforced by the physical situr of the 
country. Except for a few plains in the north, center, and west,’ 
Haiti is a mountainous land. The excellent roads which the French 
had constructed soon fell into disrepair, and communication among 
different sections became increasingly difficult. Certain regions in 
the interior and along the Dominican border remained almost out 
of touch with the coast towns; the northern district around Cape 
Haitien was more or less detached from the Port au Prince section; 
and the mountainous southern peninsula had little contact with the 

‘ rest of the country. Into the mountains had fled, during the French 
period, many runaway slaves who formed bands of maroons simi- 
lar to those which played so large a part in the history of Jamaica. 
These mountain districts, destitute of even the meager outside con- 
tacts which the coast regions had, were peculiarly favorable for the 

_ survival and fixing of African traits.* 


; 1 The standard authority on colonial Haiti is Moreau de Saint- hy: He esti- 

mates that two-thirds of the slave population in 1789 (probably numbering 400,000) 

had been born in Africa. See his Description Topographique, Physique, Civile, Po- 

litique et Historique de la Partie Française de VIsle de Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 

1797-98), Tome I, p. 23. The number of white inhabitants in 1789 is supposed to 

have been about 83,000, of the mulattos about 40,000, and of the free blacks about 
1,500. 

*The Catholic priests of Haiti are and have always been almost males 
French. 

“The writer was informed by the American High Commissioner that no presi- 
dent of Haiti had, while in office, ever visited the districts in which Mirebalais, Las 
Cahobas, and Hinche are situated prior to the opening of the road into that region 
after the American occupation. 
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_ One consequence of this isolation was the absence of any effec- 
tive governmental control over the outlying sections. The moun- 
tain districts of the north where the maroons had formerly flour- 
ished later became the habitat of bandits and professional revolu- 
tionists (Cacos). Moreover, the north, always jealous of the west, 
was constantly ready for revolt. It is a curious fact, but one which 
is easily explained, that most of the later revolutions started in the 
extreme northeast, followed a regular itinerary toward the west, 
and then, if successful in battle, moved on to the capital. In those 
detached regions revolutions grew up and spread just as malaria 
-grows and spreads in marshy districts. And as malaria is stamped 
out by clearing and draining, so revolution has been eradicated by 
opening up the regions where it formerly was bred. In this process 
_ the road-builder has played a leading part. Regions about Mire- 
balais and Hinche, former strongholds of the Cacos, are now in 
- easy communication with the rest of the republic. The telegraph 
and telephone have brought isolated districts into intimate touch 
not only with government officials but with the general public. 

It usually happens that roads originally built for military use 
prove equally advantageous for general social purposes, as was 
proved in the case of the great Roman roads and those built by 
Napoleon. But in a mountainous country like Haiti main highways 
by themselves would be like bodies without limbs. Most of the'peo- ` 

, ple live in rough districts inaccessible to highways; ‘for them trails 
` are the vital need. Over these trails the peasant carries his little 
crops to market, and over them also the gendarmes pass freely to 
remote posts and outposts. By means of them sanitary and agricul- 
tural agents, penetrating to the most remote hamlets, have been - 
able to bring every part of the country under official oversight. In 
the case of Haiti, with its past experience of revolutions, roads and 


trails are perhaps more important as a means of social sanitation. ` 


‘than as an economic improvement. They furnish an example of 
cure by ventilation. 

On the side of physical health and sanitation the occupation 

' found Haiti in a deplorable state. There were no hospitals worthy 

of the name. The sanitary condition of the towns was wretched, 

and there were few facilities for combating disease. It has been 

authoritatively estimated that not less than 75 per-cent of the peo- 
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ple have venereal diseases, over 50 per cent are afflicted with 
worms,, at least 50 per cent are tubercular, and more than a third 
have malaria. This means that the majority of them have two or 
more of these major diseasés, and most of the people are, in addi- 
tion, suffering from undernutrition or malnutrition. 

The sanitary’ service of the American administration has be- 
gun to meet this situation in a quite workmanlike way. Old so- 
called hospitals have been made over into institutions which con- 
form to the best modern standards, and new ones have been estab- 
lished. Drainage and sanitation are beginning to eliminate the. 
causes of malaria. In both urban and rural clinics the victims of 
syphilis and yaws are receiving scientific treatment. Improved 
ideas of sanitation and hygiene are being inculcated as rapidly as 
people can be reached. A whole generation, possibly two genera- 
tions, must elapse before there can be built up among the people a 
degree of physical welfare that will fit them for efficient economic 
and social life. ; ; 

It is universally recognized that a sound economic system is 
the foundation upon which the cultural structure must rest. Under 
modern conditions this commonplace translates itself into the prop- 
osition that in order to support its practical cultural activities a 
nation must so develop its production that it shall have abundant 
goods to send into the world-market to exchange for what it does 
not produce.and to become a source of public revenue. The popu- 
lar notion that tropical peoples may loll in idleness under the trees ` 
whose fruit supplies their food without the need for labor is entire- 
ly fallacious. To an increasing extent the tropics are coming to 
depend on the temperate regions for food as well as for other goods. 
Haiti is still very weak on the side of income and foreign trade. It . 
is estimated that the average annual per capita income does not . 
exceed twenty dollars. The value of Haitian foreign trade in 1922 
was only $11.27 per capita, as against $32.95 for Santo Domingo, 
$104.99 for Porto Rico, and $195.97 for Cuba, to take the nearest 


- and most similar countries. 


Like most tropical lands, also, Haiti is economically depend- 
ent. It produces only raw materials and imports manufactured 
` products. Owing to the backward condition of the population, the 
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type of cultivation is exceedingly primitive and the methods of 
marketing are defective. Despite an exceedingly fertile soil, the 
actual production is small as compared with what might be secured 
by the application of improved methods. Here, therefore, even 
more than elsewhere in the American tropics, there is pressing need 
for a radical reorganization of agriculture. Hitherto the “money” 
crops, coffee and cotton, have grown without much cultivation, and 
until recently there has been little effort to diversify industry by 
producing sugar, tobacco, cacao, tropical fruits, and vegetables for 
export. l l ; 
For the improvement of production under these conditions it is 
clear that two things are needed. First, there must be a scientific 
determination of the crops best adapted to certain soils and of the 
best methods of producing them; next, there must be adequate 
training of the cultivators. Haiti is still largely a country. of small 
peasant proprietors, and this makes the problem of disseminating ` 
scientific agricultural methods more difficult than it would be if the 
land were held in large estates or controlled by large corpora- 
tions.” The Service Technique of the American administration has 
inaugurated a central agricultural school which furnishes both in- 
struction and expert service in various lines of agriculture. It has 
begun to improve the quality of the live stock; it has brought to 
Haiti the first modern agricultural machinery the country has 
known; and it is experimenting with new agricultural products. 
District agricultural agents are doing for Haitians what such 
agents do for American farmers, not only by teaching better meth- 
ods of farming but by. improving the system of marketing. 

But it is not in the technique of production alone that Haiti is l 
backward. People will be content with slack methods and scant 
incomes only so long as they are willing to live on a low level of 
consumption. The most effective stimulus to technological im- 

* Despite sensational charges made by ill-informed or partisan writers, only a 
minute fraction of the land is controlled by foreign corporations. Of the three or 
four corporations that have attempted varjous lines of agricultural production, only 
` the Haitian-American Sugar Company (Hasco), with plantations near Port au Prince 
and Leogane, has had much success; A large cotton plantation at St. Michel and a 


pineapple plantation near Cape Haitien have encountered obstacles that have hitherto 
proved insuperable. - 
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provement is an increase in demand through the refining or diversi- 

fying of wants. Probably 95 per cent of the Haitian people are - 
- totally illiterate. While improved methods of farming can be im- 
. parted by agricultural education, only general education can instil 
into the people discontent with meager standards of living and an 
inferior culture status. Unfortunately for all concerned, the treaty 
of 1915 did not include the control of education among the func- 
tions assigned to the American officials, but a later agreement au- 
thorized the appointment of American engineers for agricultural 
and vocational training. The farm schools and urban vocational 

schools may in time so react indirectly on-consumption, by provid- ' 
ing the means of better living, as to increase the desire for better. 

living. 
mw. - 

Although the control exercised by the occupation is nominally 
_ based on the terms of the original treaty and on later modifications 
of it, there can be little question that the language of the treaty has 
been severely stretched to cover the actual administrative activ- 
ities. This has been found to be necessary in order to carry out the 
unquestionable intent of the treaty itself. Nor can it be denied that, 
in order to make the agreements effective, the Haitian government 
has been.coerced into assenting to policies against which it pro- 
tested. Is such coercive control of an independent state defensible? 
And are the exigencies of the administrative process to be allowed 
to determine the interpretation to'be put on agreements? Theoret- 
ically of course such ideas go directly counter to all our notions of 
abstract right, for Haiti is a country which has been at least nomi- 
nally independent almost as long as the United States. It is on 
these points that sticklers for national rights and champions of 
strict legalism make emphatic protest against the occupation.* 
. Critics of the American policy in Haiti are able to cite from Amer- 
ican publicists, past and present, utterances which appear to brand 
°For a legalistic interpretation of the sins of the occupation see a report by 
twenty-four prominent American lawyers on “The Seizure of Haiti by the United 
States,” presented to the Secretary of State in 1922. Reprinted in Hearings before 


_ a Select (Senate) Committee on Haiti and Santo Domingo, pp. 1491 ff., Sixty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, 1922. i 
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it as political infamy and high-handed oppression. There is here; 
then, a, very clear issue between abstract doctrines which exist in a 
vacuum and practical policies which deal with situations as they 
emerge and develop. 
The background of her culture being F bach it is not inaccu- 
rate to class Haiti with the Latin-American countries. Like other ` 
Latin Americans, the Haitians have always been weak on the side 
of practical civic capacity. In public matters they lack the instinct 
of workmanship. Throughout their entire history individual inter- 
est and the urge of acquisition have prevailed over the sense of so- 
cial service. The masses are so densely ignorant and politically so 
inert as hardly to count as factors in the public life at all, and there 
is almost no middle class. At the top of society is a small caste of, 
the élite who frankly consider politics as a business which is to be 
administered for the advantages it will yield. Hence- there never 
has existed and there does not now exist anything remotely resem- 
bling democratic organization, for the war of liberation only sub- 
stituted one set of masters for another. To such a situation itis im- 
possible to apply idealistic principles, particularly when, along 
with political defects, there is so complete a lack of the material 
foundations necessary to efficient social organization. Before the 
people can be really free there must be an elaborate process of 
building; there must be constructed the material equipment 
through which society may function, and there must be developed ` 
the intelligence and the civic spirit which are absolutely essential 
- in a democracy. The impossibilists argue that it is better that a 
nation be allowed:to work out these results for itself, even at the 
expense of waste, muddling, and violence. The pragmatists insist 
that intelligent guidance from without may sometimes accelerate 
the process of national growth and save much of the waste.’ 

For the first seven years of the occupation, when governments 
everywhere were occupied with the world-war and its conse- 
quences, the treaty officials worked without much co-ordination, 
but in 1922 the office of High Commissioner was created, the func- 

-tion of which is to supervise all departments and bring their activ- 
ities into harmonious unity. Then for the first time it was possible 
to initiate a systematic constructive policy.: As now organized, the 
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American administration has five divisions, the Financial Adviser- - 
- General Receiver, the Gendarmerie, Sanitary Engineering, Public 
Works, and Agricultural Service. In each of these departments are 
groups of experts who are attempting to impart to Haitian public 
service the best equipment that is possessed’ by the most advanced 
‘states. The question has been raised whether so high a quality of 
service is best suited to a backward people; whether it may not fail 
` © exactly because it is too good. After the Americans withdraw, it is 
- argued, there may comé a revulsion to the old slovenly system and 
the rule of force, whereas a period of tutelage’ in the mere elements 
might leave the people better able to carry on by themselves. This 
- danger is not peculiar to Heiti, for whatever the standards set by 
experts and specialists, the folk life everywhere will in the long run 
follow the lines of innate capacity. l 

That the danger is a real one, however, is not to be doubted. 
We are dealing with a tropical country inhabited by a tropical race 
deficient in traditions of efficiency. Scattered through the country 
-are. the ruins of old French works which are silent reminders of 
what may be the fate of American achievements unless the people . 
themselves shall acquire the intelligence and the will to perpetuate 
them. But there is reason to believe that a generation of education 
may at least render the Haitian people capable of receiving and ap- 
plying much higher standards than they had in the pre-occupation 
. period. In any case they will have had the opportunity of demon- 
strating whether they are capable of assimilating and perpetuating 
the best results of advanced civilization. 

One merit of a system of control managed by experts in an 
alien land is that it can be administered in the interest of untram- 
meled technical efficiency as distinguished from political expedi- - 
ency. So long as the creative period lasts, this work will prove at- 
tractive to superior talent and it will stimulate the: best abilities of 
even mediocre men. -After the initial period of construction has 
passed there is likely to come a period of routine activity not so 
attractive to the creative type of mind. The American administra- 
tion has been fortunate in securing a quite superior set of experts. 
Whether it arise from the novelty of the situation or from the con- 
sciousness of building the foundations of a new social order, the 
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spirit of these specialists is markedly superior to that of men- en- 

gaged in ordinary administrative work. In the neighboring island 

of Porto Rico this creative enthusiasm was perhaps moderated by 

the existence of an ancient social system, and also by the fact that, 

since the occupation was to be permanent, the task of construction 

did not have to be done quickly and once for all. 
IV 


Whatever is to sie the duration of the EE there can be 
little doubt that the natives should be worked into the administra- 
tive system as rapidly as possible. This is true not alone because 
they will thus secure a practical apprenticeship under the guidance 
of experts. Perhaps more important still is the moral gain of bring- 
ing them into vital touch with the new social order on a functional 
basis. It is always hazardous and generally. futile to attempt to 
force reforms on people from without. In order that improvements 
be really assimilated they must be acquired through experience. 
This is particularly important with the Haitians because members ' 
of the élite are decidedly averse to utilitarian labor, especially man- 
ual labor.’ 

Factors which must be considered decisive ones in determining 
the length of the American protectorate are the eradication of the 
revolutionary spirit, the development of an orderly financial and 
social system, the building up of physical health, the creation of an 
efficient economic system, the launching of a sound educational 
system, and the organization of justice. Until these things are ac- 
complished the occupation cannot terminate without admitting 
failure., This means that Haitian society must be placed on a work- 
ing basis before it can safely be allowed to become self-directing 
again. Education and the courts are not under American direction, 
and the prospect of success is thereby distinctly diminished. In the 
British West Indies the administration of justice is perhaps the 
most vital part of the colonial system, for nothing comes home to 

"In both the Public Works and the Agricultural Service the engineers have 
found it necessary to require of Haitian candidates entering the service that they 


undertake actual manual labor. This test has been found to repel a considerable 
number of candidates. 
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‘the native mind so vividly as a recognition of the dignity and hon- 

esty of British justice. `, 
Beyond question the intervention in Haiti and Santo Domingo 
would have been indefensible had either country been a real de- © 
mocracy. But, despite the frenzied protests of native patriots and 
their sympathizers abroad, it is impossible to-escape the conviction 
that, since the social order had in both cases broken down, some 
form of: control by an outside power was inevitable. Although it 
- may violate theoretical ideas of national rights, it has not, in the 
case of Haiti, destroyed the right of self-government on the part of 
the people for the reason that it did not exist. 

In attempting an ethical evaluation of a given social sitvation 
we must take into account as one of the determining factors the 
question as.to what the condition would be if the present one were | 
radically changed. The American occupation has been attended by 
some abuses, but the continuation of former conditions would un- 
questionably have produced greater ones. Undoubtedly, also, the 
_ continuance of the occupation will violate some of our ideas of ab- 
stract right, but a calm survey of the whole situation, past and 
present, is likely to convince all but the irreconcilable idealists that — 
for some time to come it will be in te interest of the real welfare of 
Haiti. 
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Imitation, which was formerly treated as an instinct, is now referred to another 
cause, but usually treated as a unitary process. Three types of so-called imitation 
exist. Mob activity is similar in mechanism to the hypnotic response to suggestion. 
The mob releases attitudes already existing. This type is.quick and unwitting.’ A 
. second type is the slow, unwitting. It is typified by the gradual acquisition of dia- 
lects‘or the slow forming of opinions which seem imitative. This type grows out of 
the redintegrative process, in which one takes the rôle of another, and thus at times 
becomes like him, The third type is the conscious copying, which depends on the 
wishes or ambitions of the person. The copying is merely instrumental. All three 
mechanisms which produce imitation may be shown to result quite as often in be- 
havior which is so unlike any model that imitation becomes an impossible assump- 
tion. The conclusion is that imitation is not an essential attribute of behavior, but a 
mere accident. The problem ought to inspire extensive researches in order to cear up 
the unclear issues. à 


The problem connected with those similarities of behavior - 
called imitation has occupied the attention of most men who have 
written in the field of social psychology. Emphasized and slightly 
enlarged, the concept has given its name to whole schools of psy- 
chological and philosophical speculation. Formerly imitation was 
widely held to be a primary instinct, taking its place alongside the 
old standbys, pugnacity and fear. Recent writing on this subject 
has tended to introduce cértain modifications. McDougall, for 
example, is unwilling to write it down as an instinct, but has worked 
out a sort of imaginary: switching arrangement by means of which 
the witnessing of the “expression” of an instinct may cause the same 
instinct to function in the beholder of the expression. Thus, while 
fear has its adequate and normal stimulus, the sight of a frightened 
person has a tendency on its own behalf to arouse the instinct of 
- flight, which is the motor side of fear. i 

It is the purpose of this article to give an exposition of a point 
of view differing somewhat from those preceding. Imitation is a 
fact, or better, a name given to many types of fact. It is observed 
in many varieties of social experience, and must be dealt with in 
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any thoroughgoing statement of human nature. “But the thesis here 
presented is that imitation is not only a result. of other causal or 
predisposing conditions, but that so-called imitation arises as a 
result from several widely different types of mechanism. Moreover, 
the same causes or mechanisms or processes, which result in imita- 
tive behavior, can be shown to result also in behavior that is in no 
sense imitative. 

_ Imitation must clearly involve similarity in penayioe to some 
copy or stimulus. To imitate is to behave like another, though all 
such likeness may not be imitation. There may be imitation of the 
movements of another, as when we copy another’s dress, reproduce 
his movements, think thoughts like his, or have feelings and emo- 
tions which resemble those of another. Such, at least, is the usual 
and uncritical assumption. ` 

The functional treatment of imitation, most fully. eaei in 

the writing of the French sociologists and engagingly stated by 
Professor Ross, assigns all these types of imitation to a single cause 
or mechanism. It is assumed that there is a tendency to imitate 
that is normal to human nature. Professor Ross goes further and 
assumes that suggestion is indissolubly linked up with the phenom- 
enon. Man is a suggestible animal, and ideas, feelings, and move- 
ments are all thought of as suggestions, and produce in turn imita- * 
tion. The behavior of crowds and mobs; the spread of fashions and 
conventions, the social heritage of customs, the conscious copying 
of new forms, and the. unconscious imitation of gestures, dialects, 
and language elements, all these are assigned to the single and 
simple impulse of imitation, which comes to us through the avenue 
of suggestion. S me 
Upon critical examination of the facts it seems necessary to 

make certain distinctions between different types of imitative be- 
havior. There.are at least three distinct and divergent sorts of 
reaction, which may be illustrated by three different types of 
phenomena. 

“7 
First, the behavior of crowds and mobs. A panic in a theater 

is picturesquely described as a sort of mental or emotional conta- 
gion. At first only a few are frightened, but their screams and fran- 
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tic efforts to escape may be quickly taken over by others until the’ 
whole company is seized with uncontrollable fear. The anger of an 
excited mob is another instance of the same mechanism. Men find 
themselves in a: mob by accident or join it from curiosity, but later 
describe their experience as being “carried away” by the emotion _ 
of anger. The voluminous literature on the behavior of crowds ` 
. includes many descriptions of religious revivals, where those who 
come to scoff remain to pray, sucked into the vortex of religious 
emotion owing to the tendency to imitate the behavior of those who 
are observed. Into this class will also fall the panics and collective 
examples of enthusiasm which do not depend on the actual physical 
presence of the members of a group. Later in this discussion it will 
appear why this class should also include cases of hypnotism, in 
which one person responds to the suggestion of another when the 
inhibitions are removed by previously established rapport. These 
examples, which could be multiplied, are clearly cases of imitation, 
and the interpretation of them seems to be in general quite identi- 
cal, but as will presently appear, the central explanation lies in the 
previously acquired habitual attitudes which receive a characteris- 
tic release. 

Another quite distinct type of imitative behavior is the imita- 
- tion of dialects and tricks of speech, which is a widespread if not 
` universal phenomenon, and in the same category belong even more 
important imitative changes, which account for the acquisition of 
opinions, ideals, and social and political views, when one lives 
among other people, and is in communication with them. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners, and this is true imitation. . 
Tarde’s theory of criminality included this type of experience as 
well as the next or third category. 

There remains a type of behavior differing from both the 
others. It is typified in fashion, and exhibited in all forms of con- 
scious functional activity. Women who follow the new styles are 
hardly swept off their feet in an unconscious way, as the members 
of a mob are, nor do they gradually realize that they have bobbed 
their hair or shortened their skirts without knowing it. Much of 
our imitative life is of this character. It is a conscious copying. 
The model presented appeals to us first or last, and we go and do 
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likewise. The interpretation of this type of behavior seems to be 
quite different from that of either of the other two. 

If now we compare and contrast these three sorts of activity, 
it appears that the first type typified by panics and mob behavior is 
‘characterized by two adjectives, that is, it is immediate and unwit- 
ting. Sometimes it is spoken of as unconscious, but it is straining 
the word unconscious to say that an angry mob is not conscious. . 
In typical mob behavior, however, it is not a deliberate purpose, | 
but rather a partially realized activity which is most characteristic. 
Moreover, it is immediate or quick. Under excitement of a panic, 
there is not time to think and deliberate, and if one does think and 
deliberate, he finds himself acting differently from the others. 

The second kind, typified by the acquisition of a dialect when 
it is not planned, differs fundamentally from the first. It is unin- 
téntional. It is often spoken of as unconscious, it is certainly unwit- 
ting. But unlike the first type, it is slow. It takes weeks or months 
sometimes, and certainly does not occur in the picturesque sudden- 
ness of the mob-activity type of imitation, though in cases of reli- 
gious conversion, which are marginal to this, the climax may occur 
with a certain dramatic suddenness, In such cases we assume 
precedent processes. 

The third type differs from both the others in that it is con- 
scious, planned, intended, purposed. To buy a motor car because 
a neighbor has one, or to acquire a more expensive car like that of 
our social model, is to be under the influence of a distinct process, 
quite easily marked off from immediate, DNE imitation, and 
also from the slow, unwitting type. : 

We-have then the problem of interpretation which will reveal 
how these three distinct sorts of behavior: come into existence. 
They appear not to be the result of the same motives or the same 
processes. Moreover, they are all complex, and ought to yield to 
an attempt to analyze them. - 


; I 
When we examine carefully thé first type it appears that mob 


‘activity involves a certain release of existing, that is of pre-existing, 
attitudes, habits, tendencies. The members of a theater party who 
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are seized with fright are assumed to have already existing a fear 
of death and fire. Sudden alarm calls out, making kinetic and over- 
powering the tendency to save one’s self from this danger. In the 
angry mob the situation does not differ. The fury of the members 
of the mob likewise rests upon already existing hostility, however 
latent or inactive this feeling may have been previously to the ex- 
citement. It is both picturesque and accurate to speak of the con- 
_ tagion of fury, but this contagion is the arousal of hostility and not 
the inculcation of it. The hostile attitudes are evoked, made active 
and kinetic. White men have been aroused to extremes of emotion 
quite surprising to themselves, when in a mob attacking Negroes, 
and in the Chicago riots the Negroes found themselves in a mob on 
more than one occasion, but it was a mob of Negroes. I can find no 
record of a Negro being swept into the contagion of a mob of 
white people attacking a member. of his own race. 

Consider the case of hypnotism. Under the abnormally sug- 
_ gestive condition of complete hypnotic control the subject responds 
_ immediately to what he is told to do. The subject will masticate a 
piece of paper and call it good, if he is told that it is candy or beef- 
steak, but if a person without musical training be sent to the piano, ` 
when hypnotized, and told to play a sonata, he will not, for he can- 
‘not. The abnormal condition makes it easy to release existing 
attitudes, but does not create new ones. A Trilby, when hypnotized, 
will sing and sing better than ever, for suggestion may intensify a 
potential activity. , 
We have then this formulation of the “law” of immediate, un- 

witting imitation exemplified in the crowd behavior: Imitation in 
crowd behavior is limited to the release of attitudes or tendencies 
already existing and which are not new. 

The immediate responses to suggestion, which are most striking 
in hypnotized subjects, depend upon extreme dissociation, and are, 
therefore, the same type of behavior as crowd activity. Immediate 
response to a stimulus without inhibiting tendencies is almost a 
definition of suggestibility. ,The important point here is that the 
behavior of an excited member of a mob is precisely like the be- 
havior of a hypnotized person. It is, therefore, not limited to crowd 
‘behavior, but crowd behavior is a special case in the whole general 
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‘class of E responses, and it is important to observe that 
the. hypnotized person rarely imitates; he usually obeys. It looks 
like imitation when the stimulus and response are identical or simi- 
Jar, but if the operator says, “Jump,” and the subject jumps, no 
one whose mind is really alert would call it imitation. 

There is another type of behavior which requires mention. 
Cases of the sudden imitation of social models by little children are ` 
frequent in the literature, and, while by no means wholly authenti- 
cated, probably do occur. Whether they be entirely new, or the 
result of the process set forth in our second type, is at ee an - 
oper question. 

If the above “law” A true, there is no justification for the older 
formulation that the activity or feeling comés into the mind from 
without. If we inquire into the explanation of crowd behavior, it is 
apparent that we will need to know the past history or previous 
experience of the members of a mob, so that we may understand’ 
what attitudes are present that can be released. . The one point here 
is that crowd behavior produces nothing new, but is limited to the 
intensification and activation of the habitual. There is a further 
point of the highest importance, namely, the failure of one emo- 
tional expression to produce its like in another, but this will be dis- 
cussed later in the paper. 

The first or mob type of imitation, being limited to previously 
existing habits, differs fundamentally from the second type, which 
consists essentially in new acquisitions. As stated above, this is 
typified by the widely observed and familiar phenomenon of 
acquiring a dialect, speech habits, tricks of manner, and gestures, - 
as well as opinions, ideals, and beliefs. We have called this the - 
slow, unwitting type. The writer, after some weeks in France, dis- 
covered with surprise that he was shrugging his shoulders like those 
he talked to. It was a new gesture and had been acquired without 
intention or knowledge. An even more striking experience was the 
taking on of a rather inelegant gesture, which consisted of pointing 
with the lips instead of the hand. The lips were protruded in an 
exaggerated fashion toward the object indicated. One could hardly 
imagine one’s self wishing to acquire this gesture, and when a 
friend one day told me I was doing it, I denied the statement, but a 
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little later I -was caught i in the act and had to confess. At iş- yery` 
easy to see how different this type of imitation is from the one just 
discussed. Here is no sudden release of an old attitude, but a slow 
acquisition of a new one. There is a story in the Bible of a debtor 
who owed a great sum, which was forgiven him after he had made 
a plea. Instead of being merciful, he went out and treated cruelly 
‘a man who owed him a much smaller amount. This seems to fall 
into the second category. The servants of cruel masters should be 
merciful, but they, tend to become cruel. In Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, the little chimney sweep, after being beaten and kicked by 
the master sweep, sobbed himself to sleep on a pile of straw and 
dreamed of the time when he should be a master sweep, and be able 
to kick little boys around. The point receives hyperbolic emphasis 
ina ridiculous story by Mark Twain. An infidel and priest on 
board ship fell to arguing about religion, during which both men 
became very angry. They separated in a bad humor. Next morning 
they met on deck, and walked straight up to each other. The infidel 
held out his hand, which the priest cordially grasped. Said the 
infidel to the priest, “Father, I wish to apologize for my hasty 
words. I have been thinking all night about what you said, and I 
have decided that you are right. I am going to join the chur 
The priest replied, “I have thought all night about what you said, 
and have decided to quit the ministry.” 

It is clear that we must seek for some other process than the 
evoking of an existing attitude, if we are to understand such be- 
havior. The key seems to lie in the normal human tendency to con- 
verse with one’s self, that is, to stimulate one’s self, and to answer 
one’s own stimulation, in which process one takes the rôle of the 
other, and new attitudes from the other enter the rEDETLOWY of the 
person. 

' This analysis of the process of conversing vith one’s self has 
been most elaborately sét forth by George H. Mead. Social experi- 
ence consists in gestures and sentences directed to others, and in. 
answering gestures and sentences addressed to us from others. We - 
are stimulated and respond. Others are stimulated by us and 
respond to us, the social action consisting in the peculiarity that the - 
response to a stimulus is also ipso facto a stimulus to a response. 
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Each gesture, therefore, is both answer and query, both stimulus 
andiresponse. When, however, the person is alone this same type of 
activity tends to go on, following the pattern of associated behavior. 
The individual then comes to stimulate himself and to answer his 
own stimulation, and to proceed to respond to that answer, after 
which he goes on to answer that response. As far back as Plato is- 
found the recognition of the fact that thinking is a conversation 
with one’s self. ` l 
It should require little argument to show that the individual: 
- person can stimulate himself, though the statement is regarded by 
one popular writer as an obvious impossibility. It would be.agreed 
that a man can shave himself, scratch himself, or pinch himself. ` 
He cannot, save metaphorically, kick himself, but Lewis Carroll 
says that Alice slapped herself for cheating herself when she was’. 
playing croquet against herself. Talking to one’s self is not an un- 
usual, but a normal phenomenon, and in the reflection which goes 
on following an emotional social contact, it is normal to live over 
again the whole scene. I think of what I said, then I think of what 
he said in reply to me, after which I recall my reply and his answer, 
and then perhaps I think of the very clever remark I could have 
` made if I had had time to work it out. And so-the conversation with 
one’s self goes on including the responses of the other, which are ` 
lived over again. 
Here we have an approach to the solution of the slow, unwitting 


imitation. To live over again the conversation or conflict is to say ` ` 


the words of the other in something resembling the same tone, and 
with the same attitude. It is literally to take the rôle of the other, 
to play the other’s part, to assume. the other’s character. This 
would make it clear how the infidel might come to think like his 
clerical antagonist. It is utterly unlike mob activity, having little 
` in it of the release of stored-up latent attitudes, but is the gradual’ 
taking over of new ones, which, indeed, may be organizations of old 
elements. It is the normal human tendency of playing the réle of 
the other when we reflect on past social experiences and re-live the 
past. 
A “law” of this slow, unwitting type of so-called imitation we 
may then attempt to formulate as follows: When in rehearsing the 
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past, emotional situations are re-enacted, taking the rôle of another 
sometimes, gives rise to a new attitude, which is so like the attitude 
of the other person that it is often called imitation. 

It is evident that we still require further analysis and observa- 
tion to reveal just how this process can operate. In extreme cases, | 
such as pointing with the lips, and learning to shrug the shoulders, 
there is involved a form of attention to- minimal stimulations which 
should be the object of research. l 

This process has been fully treated by Mead and others under - 
the head of redintegration. The incomplete present act tends to be 
filled out when tension exists, and this filling out is an integrating 
' anew, that is, a redintegration. It is often called imagination, and 
includes everything within that category and perhaps a great deal 
more. 

The third type of imitation differs from both the others in that 
it is conscious, volitional, and planned. Many young people go to 
college because their friends go. Some go to the opera for the same 
reason. Others buy listerine. The explanatory principle here must 
involve an underlying purpose or ambition, which is furthered or 
achieved by the imitated activity. To go to college gives one a 
standing, a promise of success, or four years of pleasant loafing, 
and this ambition or desire takes its particular form because of the 
models that are presented. It is not the imitated act that is the 
center of interest, but rather the act is the instrumental activity 
which forwards or realizes the already existing purpose. 

The attempt to write out a “law” for the third type of imitation 
would result in a statement somewhat as follows: When a purpose 
or ambition appears to be achteved or furthered by acting like an- 
other, the result is the phenomenon known as conscious imitation. 

The three types of imitation then rest upon three different pre- 
conditions. To understand the first we must know what are the - 
habitual attitudes that are ready to be suddenly | released. To ex- 
plain the second we must take account of the gestures and opinions 
or convictions of others, which by rehearsing we come to approxi- 
mate, while to interpret the third, we must know the ambitions or 
unfulfilled desires which the mental and muscular activities are 
assumed to consummate. 
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Al three types of activity are referred to as imitation, and it is 
confusing to deny the applicability of the word. Yet the imitation 
is a mere accident, in the old scholastic meaning of accident, a non- 
. essential result. of the three distinct processes already described. 
_ For it seems clear upon reflection that the same type of experience 
_ which gives rise to the three sorts of so-called imitation—that is to 
say, the same mechanisms—imay produce, and more often than not 
do produce, types of behavior to which one could assign this term. 

Let us return to the first type of activity, the quick, unwitting 
imitation, so-called. It is a sudden release of movements. It pro- | 
duces the phenomena of emotional and muscular uniformity. Fear 
sweeps over a crowd, or anger, or generosity, but all that happens 
is a sudden release, and more often than not, the sudden release is 
of the opposite sort. In the Cleveland Convention of 1924, the 
whole delegation was drawn into a kind of mob uniforminty with 
the stubborn exception of the delegation from Wisconsin. They 
were not for Coolidge, and neither bands nor banners could make 
them march. There were stampedes of many kinds at the New 
York Democratic Convention of the same year, but the waves of 
McAdoo enthusiasm left the Smith delegates unmoved, and vice 
versa. It is a bit superficial to say, as is often said, that there is a 
tendency when one emotion is expressed to feel within ourselves 
the same emotion. Ask the disappointed and forlorn lover whether 
devotion always inspires the same. A courtship would be very easy 
if this were true, perhaps too easy to be exciting. Professor 
McDougall should witness a dignified and corpulent gentleman fall 
down suddenly on the sidewalk. Such a person often has emotions, 
. .but the spectators’ emotions are probably quite different, and may 
generate in turn a third type of emotion in the unfortunate man. 
The case of the girl who, when the theater fire was started, did not 
run but began to play on the piano, shows that sudden release in an 
emergency is not necessarily always of the same sort as the copy. 
A mob or crowd will act alike if previously existing latent attitudes 
are similar and can be simultaneously released, but the members 
will act very differently if they possess different attitudes, and this 
happens quite as often as not. 
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Likewise with the second type. To argue with another person 
-means to think it over and take his rôle, but whether we come to 
think like him or not depends on too many factors to make the out- | 
come sure. Not every argument between a Catholic and Protestant 
results in both parties changing their faith. Some eastern people go 
to California and come to take on the native race prejudice toward 
Orientals, but by no means all. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance to observe that the same process that results in so-called 
imitative behavior, results equally often in utterly unlike action. 

The case of conscious copying is even easier to state. Someone 
starts a fashion of bobbing hair, rouging cheeks, penciling the 
brows, .and painting the lips. At least the fashion gets started, 
whether it:can ever be traced to any one source or not. Now these 
fashions come to be imitated, but not by everybody, nor all at 
once. Painted lips have their charm if not overdone, and would 
doubtless be more attractive if the flappers had better illumination 
at their dressing-tables. Many imitate them, but many do not. And 
why not? One said to me, “I’m not that kind of a girl.” And this is 
the real underlying explanation of all conscious copying. If she is 
that kind of girl, she will imitate what seems.to her to advance her 
status in the desired direction. The law student will let his hair 
` grow long like the famous advocate, the young medical student will 
grow a pathetic beard in imitation of some famous surgeon. It is 
the ambition or ideal lying behind the whole which explains the 
activity, and this produces imitative behavior only when it finds the 
pattern instrumentally attractive. When I see a well set-up man 
walking very erectly, I find myself squaring my shoulders in imita- 
tion, but when I see a person with an unattractive stoop, I find that, 
instead of stooping, I am reminded of my defect, and I square my 
shoulders. When Queen Victoria heard a joke at which people 
laughed, but of which she disapproved, she used to say with a 
severe look, “We are not amused.” The conscious copying then is 
a mere irrelevant detail. To see a girl using her makeup i in public 
hardly, incites any man to want to shave. 


IV 


It is then the conclusion of this discussion that imitation is 
hardly a justifiable psychological category. We have seen that 
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habitual attitudes produce crowd imitation, that talking to one’s 
` self produces another type, and conscious choice a third. On the 
other hand, the releasing of old attitudes, talking to one’s self, and 
conscious choice, all three result in behavior that no one would call | 
imitation. Imitation is then a mere accident of these three quite 
distinct types of mechanism. There is no instinct to imitate. There 
is no tendency to take over immediately a like thought or feeling, 
and all the uniformities which have received loosely the name of 
imitation are to be interpreted in quite the same way as the non- 
uniformities growing out of the same processes. 

. Imitation then is a result, but an irrelevant result. It is an 
apparent, but not a real result in a causal sequence. It cannot be 
brought inside of any general statement or psychological law. The 
‘contrary opinion seems to result from that type of error which has 
given us so many wrong conclusions in the past, al defective 
analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 


Are sociologists and historians doing the same thing when they study the same 
subject? In order to answer this question, one must compare them from the stand- 
point of method and purpose. Are they studying the same subject in the same way 
with the same purpose? 

Nationalism is a phenomenon studied by historians, ‘philosophers, anthropoge- 
ographers, ethnologist, group psychologists, and sociologists. A comparison of vari- 

` ous studies on this subject shows that there is a sharp distinction in method and 
purpose between history and sociology. History collects the concrete and vivid and 
interprets the unique. Sociology, working from hypotheses, classifies and arranges 
data in categories in an attempt to discover and formulate the typical. History is in 
no sense @ natural science, like sociology ;- it does not want colorless units. “History 
interprets, natural science explains.” 


The nation has come to be recognized, like the family, or the 
neighborhood, as a social group. Any comprehensive study-of so- 
ciety must, of necessity, embrace the problems of nationality and 
the nation, for they are problems of human relationships, of group 
conflict, of solidarity, of isolation, and of contact. .Consequently 
sociologists, as students of human group behavior, have begun to 
study nationality. : 

In doing this they have entered a field already occupied by 
other scholars, principally historians, philosophers, anthropogeog- 
raphers, and folk psychologists. Since the rapid development of 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, historians have been direct- 
ly concerned with its manifestations. There is hardly a history of 
modern Europe that does not emphasize and treat fully the rise and 
influence of nationality and nationalism. During recent years an- 
thropogeographers and ethnologists have contributed much to an 
understanding of the ancient origins of the phenomenon of national 
life, and folk psychologists have joined them in furnishing infor- 
mation about an institution historians had been stamping as an 

outgrowth of modern political conditions. 
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Questions naturally arise in one’s mind: Are these studies du- 
plicating one another? Is there room for the sociologist in a region 
so thickly populated? The interdependence and alliance of the sev- 
eral studies seems obvious enough, but their individuality and inde- 
pendence is less clear. Especially is this true of sociology and his- 
tory. One often hears it said that sociology is well enough when it 
studies the unexplored, but when it tries to add to the contributions 
of historians in “their own field” it is merely saying the same things 
in more complicated ways. Nationality is a field some historians 
consider their own. Therefore, by comparing historical and socio- 
logical studies on this subject, it should be possible to determine 
whether or not it is true that the two are doing the same thing. Cer- 
tainly we can find out whether they are doing the same thing in the 

. same way for the same purpose. If not, each is entitled to its due 
respect from the other. In any case, an understanding and appre- 
ciation of one another’s work would be preferable to the hazy ideas 
and misconceptions many historians and sociologists can 
about each other. 

One must of course realize in making such a statement that 
“the new allies of history’ are recognized and welcomed by some 
historians, just as the value of historical research is perceived by 
some sociologists. But even in such cases the tendency is to recog- | 
nize only those features of the other study which are sufficiently 
similar to-one’s own to be of use—not those features which differ- 
entiate it and place it in another category. 

The distinctions between the various studies of nationalism can 
be made most clearly by comparing certain representative works 
on the basis of (1) method, (2) purpose. What is actually said 

- about any one manifestation of nationalism may not be very differ- 
ent in one book from what it is in another. But the things that 
make history and sociology different and separate the many inter- 
vening studies are these two points: the method of research and 
the purpose in the mind of the scholar. The one is technical, being 
the means employed to ascertain a fact; the other cultural, aiming 
to secure ultimate values. The determination and exposition of the 
method of each writer is comparatively simple. But in order to re- 
*See J. H. Robinson, The New History (New York, 1912), chap. iii. 
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veal his purpose it will be necessary to discover what questions he 
is asking himself as he goes; what questions he is answering (or 
trying to answer) in his work. 

Between history and sociology lie a number of studies. When 
discussed in the order in which they are listed in the diagrams be- 
low, they show the steps in the transition. The emphasis in the 
treatment of each is upon its resemblance to history or to sociology 
in method and purpose. 


A DIAGRAM OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF HISTORY AND 
SOCIOLOGY AND INTERMEDIATE STUDIES 


History . SOcioLocy 
PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY GROUP PSYCHOLOGY 
NATURAL HISTORY 
ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY Forx PsycHoLocy 
NATURAL HISTORY . FoLrx-Ways 
ETHNOLOGY > ETHNOLOGY 


The Cambridge Modern History, Volume XI, has several 
chapters which are concerned almost entirely with nineteenth-cen- 
tury nationalism in Italy, Germany, France, and Hungary, and 
also among the Czechs and Poles. It deals therefore with definite 
events and movements within a certain period. The material pre- 
sented is compiled from archive records, diplomatic correspond- 
ence, laws, newspapers, and private letters. The facts, cautiously 
determined by comparative study of these sources, are unique © 
events presented to illustrate the situation portrayed. 

In the nine hundred pages of fine print one finds many passages 
like the following description: 

But on April 4 a revolution had broken out in Sicily; and Saige Gari- 
baldi was girding on his sword to convert the King’s hope into a great reality. 
On May 5 he started with his “Thousand” to the aid of Sicily, landed at Mar- 
sala on the rith, won the battle of Calatafimi on the 15th, and entered Palermo, 
on the 27th. The revolution was now triumphant; the victory of Milazzo, on 
July 20, only confirmed its success, and won all Sicily to his cause. On August 
22 Garibaldi crossed the Straits of Messina and seized Reggio di Calabria. 


?“The Growth of Nationalities,” op. cit. (New York, 1909). 
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From this moment the Bourbon army, which ought to have stopped him, was 
dissipated before him like mist in the sun... .. This brief summary not in- 
aptly symbolizes the lightning-like rapidity which marks that marvellous com- 
pound of audacity, heroism, craft and good luck, which makes up the Garibal- 
dian. epic, and at the same time illustrates the state of rottenness and disin- 
tegration to which the Bourbons had reduced their country. 


The main characteristics of this sort of presentation are ob- 
vious. The data are given in chronological order. Like most his- 
torical material it is concerned with particular events and particu- 
lar conditions. For the purpose of historical study these are facts, 
though they happened but once and cannot be verified by obserya- 
tion. The author’s purpose in stating the facts and his purpose in 

- his choice of adjectives is, as he says, to “symbolize” and “illus- 
trate” a given situation. It is just these features that make the 
Cambridge Modern History, history. 

The question arises: These methods and purposes may be his- 
torical but are they not also sociological? Though one may answer, 
“No,” at once, the detailed reasons must be presented, later under 
the discussion of sociological works. It is sufficient here to point 
out that sociology is in method and purpose a natural science, since 
it studies the typical and demonstrable with the intention of formu- - 
lating hypotheses-and eventually laws of human behavior. History 
cannot be so defined. It can be called one of the social sciences or 
Geisteswissenschaften, but science in this sense implies simply ex- 
actness and precision of procedure, not experimentation and for- 
mulation of hypotheses to guide experimentation. 

The concepts of group action and group consciousness appear 
throughout the Cambridge Modern History. It must not be sup-- 
posed that the historian has shut his eyes to the discoveries of psy- 
chology. On the contrary, he has willingly adopted such principles 
as have been established. For a long time historians have realized 
-that they must be stidents of individual psychology, if they were 

` to understand the great men of the past. Recently they have seen 
the need of a knowledge of mob and group psychology as well, if 
they are to grasp the significance of national movements. But this 
does not make them psychologists or sociologists or natural scien- ° 


Ibid., 388. 
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~ tist of any other sort.* In applying the results of scientific study of 
nationalism they are simply adapting to their use a natural law, 
just as a farmer does when he drives a pump shaft. 

As the word “nationality” is used in the Cambridge Hi istory it 
is a cause, a force, and, as such of itself, an explanation. It answers 
the questions the author has in mind. For example: 

Since the beginning of the forties the Bohemian Diet had claimed the 
right . . to refuse the proposals of the government with regard to taxation. 
3 ; They too, like the corresponding class in Lower Austria, were trying to 
get in touch with the interests of the middle class. But they could draw upon 
an even stronger force by invoking the spirit of Cech nationality. At that time 
the Cechs were devoting energy and enthusiasm to the study of their language, 
literature, and history, and were zealously cultivating the Pan-Slavonic idea of 
the interconnexion of all Slav peoples." 


In this rise of national feeling the writer sees a cause for the dis- 
turbances he is about to record. His problem is to find out what 
happened—wie es eigentlich gewesen. How it happened—wie es 
eigentlich geworden (its “becoming” )—=is a question for him only 
so far as it contributes to a definite understanding of the particular 
movement. If the historian discusses the sociological significance 
of nationalism, his remarks either are confined to the Introduction, 
as in G. P. Gooch’s book entitled Nationalism (New York, 1920),° 
or are applied to the particular question at hand, as any other sci- 
ence is applied. They are not the product of his own study. 

Gooch’s book is a very clear example of the historian’s study 
of nationalism. There is no intention whatever of analyzing this 
“organism.” He simply traces its manifestations in the French 
Revolution, the unification of Italy and Germany, etc. His task is 
to picture conditions of each period so that the reader may appre- 

“No one would assert that Mr. Channing is a geodesist because he used the re- 
ports of the U.S. Geodetic Survey in deciding whether or not the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. Though his argument is based upon the nature of the tides on De- 
cember 21, 1620, his purpose is purely historical (see Mass. Hist. Soc. [2d ser.], XVIL . 
[1903], 381). 

"Op. cit., XI, pore ; 

*“The core of nationalism is group consciousness. . . . . The nation is an or- 
ganism, a spiritual entity..... Nationalism is a .... way of feeling, thinking, 


and living,” says Gooch. But no elucidation of these remarks is attempted in the 
book except as the reader finds examples to substantiate them. 
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ciate them. . He is interpreting, discohnected eves in terms of 
movements and forces, but he makes no attempts to explain these 
forces. Forces are for him “the first cause,” so to speak, the nature 
of which he does not pretend to investigate. 
_ J. Holland Rose’s Nationality in Modern History belongs in a 
different category from the works mentioned so far. Though’ he 
says, “My aim throughout has been historical, namely, to study 
the various manifestations of Nationality among the chief Euro- 
pean peoples,’” yet there is a philosophical element which stamps 
the book as of an analytical and slightly more sociological nature. 
After he has come to the conclusion that nationality has been the 
influence most conducive to state-building (the historian’s conclu- 
sion), Mr. Rose has tried to determine characteristics of nation- 
“ality, using all the information at hand as the ideal philosopher 
should. Thus, in Lecture VIII, he leaves the contemplation of a 
series of events, changes his method from that of the historian, and 
begins to ask different questions. He asks for a definition of nation- 
ality in the sense of an aspiration toward united national existence.® 
He looks in vain for criteria in race, language, and sentiment, thus 
clearing the ground of “faulty or inadequate explanations.” . He 
falls back upon a review of events and finally comes to the con- 
clusion that nationality is “an instinct, and cannot be exactly de- 
fined; ... . . it is more than a political contract; it is a union of 
hearts, once made, never unmade. These are the characteristics of 
Nationality in its highest form—a spiritual conception, unconquer- 
able, indestructible.”””° 

'This work is a philosophical and historical rather than a so- 
ciological study for three reasons. As far as they go, Rose’s state- 
ments coincide fairly well with those of a sociologist; but, in the 
first place, his work is, in the abstract part, a study of ideas rather 
than of behavior.** Second, though he recognizes the importance of 
the psychological element in the concept of nationality he develops, 
he does not investigate this element. He does not pretend to have 

1 Nationality in Modern History (New York, 1916), p. V. 

* Ibid., p. 138. Ibid., p145. * Ibid., p. 147. 

2 Discussions of Hegel and Fichte and Schiller and their theories of the state are 
lengthy. 
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the methods of a group way col E ke is merely thinking over, 
as a layman, the results of psychological research. Third, his pur- 
pose differs greatly from the sociological in that it is satisfied with 
the presentation of the concept of forces back of nationality. In so 
far as he analyzes these forces he is a sociologist, but he does not 
go far. Furthermore, he does not try to abstract, generalize, or for- 
mulate them, except for the purpose of getting a philosophical defi- 
nition in terms of ideas. The concrete series of events which he pré- 
sents are, he realizes, only the manifestations of social forces, but 
he does not try to follow back the historical.tendencies of nation- 
ality to their limit in individual aula upon the basis of which a ` 
law may be formulated.” 
Another step in the tansion from history to sociology is | 
shown in Leon Dominian’s Frontiers of Language and Nationality 
in Europe. Here the concrete science of geography has become in- 
termixed with comparisons and descriptions which place it in the 
realm of natural history. The book 
grew out of a desire to trace the connection existing between linguistic areas in 
Europe and the subdivisions of the continent into nations. The endeavor has 
been made to show that language exerts a strong formative influence on na- 
tionality because words express thoughts and ideals. But underlying the cur- 


rents of national feeling, or of speech, is found the persistent action of the 
land, or geography. 18 


Dominian is making a detailed investigation of one of the condi- 
tions favorable to the development of nationality. His interest is in 
an institution—the nation—especially the history of its growth, 
which he sees in the history of language groups. In order to present 
significant data he locates the language areas throughout Europe 
and then goes on to say: “Looking back over the stormy centuries 
during which French, German and Russian nationalities were elab- 
orated, we behold the formative influence of language every- 
where.”** Unlike a geographer but like a sociologist, he aims at 
generalization and closes by saying: “All told, the growing coinci- 

“McDougall, Group Mind (New York, 1920), p. 140, referring to Ramsay 


Mutr’s Nationalism and Internationalism, the Culmination of Modern History, makes 
- an interesting comment on Muir’s method which is also philosophical. 


"Op. cit. (New York, 1917), p. vii. “ Ibid., p. 18. 
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dence of linguistic and political boundaries must be regarded as a 
normal development. It is a form of order evolved out of .the chaos 
characterizing the origin of human institutions.’ 

A sociological study of nationality might well include Domin- 
ian’s work.*® Just as a knowledge of the historical manifestations 
of nationality is of use to sociology, so too is a knowledge of its 
linguistic elements. Both help to answer the sociological questions: 
How does nationality act? and What does it look like? But the 
book is simply what it professes to be, a geographical study that 
_ has drifted over the border line into natural history in the attempt 

to find out the steps that led to the present distribution of language 
groups. As such, it is a contribution to a sociological study like 
Van Gennep’s Les éléments extérieurs de la nationalité," and also 
to historical'studies where geography as “the science of distribu- 
tion”** is almost indispensable.”® 

- Ethnology, like anthropogeography, makes its contributions to 
a study of nationality. The results of ethnological investigation 
have been valuable largely in showing what nationality is not, 
namely, racial. But as a study of the character of peoples, such a, 
work as Ripley’s Races of Europe represents another stage on the, 
way toward sociology. “Even if it does not reach the grade of a 
predictive science, the study of the milieu cannot be neglected. One 
of its aims.will be ‘to discover whether the historical development 
of a people is in harmony with its environment.’ ”* Mr. Ripley con- 
siders his study scientific, and says, “Science proceeds best from the 
known to the remote past, in anthropology as in geology. .... 
This shall be our method. Fixing our attention upon the present 


=" Ibid., p. 342. l 

= Ripley goes'so far as to say of works like Dominian’s: “By reason of its very 
comprehensiveness, this study of geography may be entitled, perhaps, merely a mode 
of sbclological investigation, allied to the graphical method in statistics” (Races of 
Europe, p. 7). 

= Arnold van Gennep, Traité Comparatif des Nationalités (Paris, 1920), Vol. L 

* Ripley, The Races of Europe (New York, r915), p. 7, quoting Mill.. 

*See Bryce, “The Relations of History and Geography,” Contemporary Re- 

w, XLIX, 426-43. 
” Ripley, of. cit., p. 13. } 
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population, we shall then be prepared to interpret the physical mi- 
grations and to some extent the social movements which have been 
going on for generations in the past.””* However, his special task, 
he admits, is to examine and point out the natural history of peo- 
ple, not to explain their characteristics. 

So far we have dealt with works representing the concrete sci- 
ences of history, geography, and natural history. These works are 
studies of the particular to which sociologists’ ‘generalizations have ` 
been applied-in varying degrees. The works still to be considered 
are in the realm of natural science. By observation of the typical 
on the basis of a hypothesis they are seeking to formulate the nat- 
ural laws of human behavior which determine the forces of na- 
tionalism. 

Wundt’s Elemente der Vilkerpsychologie deals with the devel- 
opment of folk psychology as manifested in the customs of primi- 
tive people. He recognizes fully the importance of the historical 
element in a work of this sort, as his subtitle, “Outlines of a Psy- . 
chological History of the Development of Mankind, ” indicates. 
But his Preface shows quite distinctly that the book is not only 
natural history but also natural science: “Instead of considering 
successively the main forms of expression of the folk mind, the 
present work studies the phenomena, so far as possible, synchro- 
nously, exhibiting their common conditions ‘and their reciprocal 
relations.” Facts are subordinated to the “synthetic survey.” 

As a study in group mind Wundt’s work bears directly on the 
` question of nationality. So far as it presents facts about the be- 
havior of certain primitive people, it is of little sociological value, 
being purely genetic psychology. So far as it develops for the ex- 
planation of these facts a hypothesis “whichjis in greatest conso- 
nance with the sum total of the known facts/of individual and of 
folk psychology,” it is sociology. “It is this empirical task,” says 
- Wundt, “constituting a part of psychology and, at the same time, 
an application of it, that chiefly differentiates a psychological his- 

= Ibid., p. 17. 


aW, Wundt, Elements of Folk-Psychology, translation by Schaub (New York, 
1916), p. xiii. X 
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tory of development, such as the following work aims briefly to 
present, from a philosophy of history.”* 

The stages through which group psychology has passed.are of 
only incidental interest to the sociologist. Much of Wundt, there- 
fore, he does not find useful. Much of the material would be of no 
assistance in.drawing up laws for the control of phenomena, and 
that sort of material is what the sociologist wants. 

The Group Mind by McDougall is another study by a psychol- 
ogist. McDougall is interested in the application of the principles 
of collective psychology to national life and character. His work is 
in no sense history, nor is it natural history. The unique has no 
place in it. Genetic psychology is considered of illustrative’ value 
only. As a study in group psychology it is sociological or at least 
represents an aspect of sociology. MeRougaN makes the follow- 
ing distinction: 


The science which claims to have occupied the field of Group Psychology 
is Sociology; and it is of somé importance that the claims of these sciences 
should be reconciled, so that they may live and work harmoniously together. 
I have no desire to claim for Group Psychology the whole province of Sociol- 
ogy. As I conceive it, that province is much wider than that of Group-Psy- 
chology. Sociology is essentially a science which has to take a comprehensive 
and synthetic view of the life of mankind, and has to accept and make use of 
. the conclusions of many other more special sciences of which psychology, and 
especially Group Psychology, is for it perhaps the most important.** 
Obviously the author sees the necessity of definitions to determine 


the scope of his science. 

In his book McDougall rather oversteps the limits he puts on 
his own field and goes into a more general discussion of nationality. 
However, his statement seems sound if interpreted to mean that 
the interests of group psychology and sociology are very similar 
and the two sciences overlap in the treatment of such a subject as 
nationalism and are in fact identical so far as psychological aspects 
are concerned. McDougall’s method is to analyze “‘the nature of 
the general conditions necessary to the existence and operation of 
a national mind.” He examines the theories of many psycholo- 
gists, gives illustrations, and then synthesizes his material. 

Evaluation, and discussion of the “higher type of nation,” ap- 

” Ibid., pp. xv-xvi. * Group Mind, p. I1. . * Ibid., p. 147. 
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pear here and there to detract from the scientific value of the work. 
Also, though it is quite clear that the author’s aim is to generalize, 
it is less clear that he has sufficient data at hand as a basis. He, of - 
course, faces the psychologists’ difficulty of being unable to observe 
the actual mind. 

The same thing may be said dott Pillsbury’ S mabodi in The 
Psychology of Nationclism and Internationalism.** While the 
theories he advances are of great interest, the actual method of re- 
search, so far as it appears between the lines, is that of stating what 
is actually a hypothesis in the form of an observation of fact. Be- 
cause it is an abstract science, group psychology need not abandon 
technique. Though an event is a fact for a historian, it is not so 
considered until proved, and every assertion must be backed by 
evidence that can be checked by the reader. The psychologist who 
considers a fact to be something which may be repeated as well as 
verified should keep his reader informed, as the historian does, of 
the evidence of his statements. Scientific theories are hypotheses 
supported by experimental proof. Therefore, the theories Pillsbury 
expounds should be backed by supporting facts if they are to be 
' considered scientific. His book gives the impression that his meth- 

od.of study was largely reflective. In other words, Pillsbury’s work. 
_is not convincing because it seems to jump from hypothesis (in this 

case a tentative definition of nationality) direct to theory without 
the laborious intervening step of aves gaon and comparison of 
data. a7 

However, the works of McDougall and Pillsbury have a pecu- 
liar value. Both authors have recognized the necessity of a frame 
of reference. They see, as few students have seen, that there can be 
little co-ordination in the study of such phenomena as nationalism 
when there is no clarity of definition, no explanation of terms. The 
only regret is that neither of them goes far enough. Just when there 
is hope that analysis will produce a clear-cut description upon 
which to base a working hypothesis, the reader finds himself con- 
fronted by theories and abstractions again. 

= Op. cit. (Chicago, 1920). re 

* Tt is necessary to bear in mind that Pillsbury’s book was intended for popular . 


consumption and as such is very suggestive. It i is open to such adverse criticism only 
in a discussion of this sort. . 
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The two authors last mentioned are sociologists in their point 
of view and their aims within their field, but they have not at- 
tempted a comprehensive sociological treatise on nationalism. The 
nearest approach to this is Traité Comparatif des Nationalités, by | 
Arnold van Gennep. Only the first ‘volume, Les Éléments Exté- 
rieurs de la Nationalité, is available at present. Two others, enti- 
tled La Formation de la Nationalité and La Vie des Nationalités, 
are in preparation. , 

_ Itis very interesting to examine M. van Gennep’s book for the 
traits that make it sociological. First of all, the'title, which is no - 
' misnomer, indicates the comparative method so indispensable to 
investigations in natural science. At the outset he makes it clear, 
as Pillsbury does not, whence his information comes: co 

L’autuer ...a utilisé, non seulment les documents publiés, mais aussi les 
notes recueillés par lui au cours d'un séjour de quatre ans dans le sud de la Po- 
logne autrefois russe, de voyages en divers pays d’Europe et de deux explora- 
tions, scientifiques dans Afrique du Nord, régions où les questions de nation- 
alité se sont montrées à lui sous leur jour vrai, c’est-à-dire comme des phénom- 
énes partiellement statiques, mais surtout dynamiques.?* 


He then points out how he handles this material: “On ne trouvera 
donc pas ici des études monographiques sur chacune des national- 
ités existantes ou en puissance. On a seulement tenté de discerner . 
‘ce que toutes ont en commun d’abord, puis ce que différencie cha- 
cune des autres.’””° 

Only a few pages are devoted to definitions of nationality, 
which engage Mr. McDougall’s interest to too great an extent. 
Then with the general conception of nationality as “une certaine 
combinaison d’idées, de sentiments et de volontés’®° the author 
goes on to survey the external aspects of the phenomenon, cos- 
tumes, customs, architecture, script, language, national pride. Aft- 
er the presentation of the peculiarities of frontier nationalism the 
first volume closes with 4 psychological study of the more senti- 
mental creeds. Practically every generalization is backed by facts. . 
Great care has been shown in the presentation of statistics of lin- 
guistic areas thoygh M. van Gennep is disgruntled at the dearth of 
pertinent government statistics in most of the European states.” 

`H Traité Comparatif, I, 9. ” Tbid., p.12. 

> Ibid., p. tI. =€ Ibid., I, 120. 
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No space is devoted to his own ideas. He is simply stating briefly 
what he considers the most conspicuous and most significant mani- 
festation of nationality the world over. His conclusions are brief 
andto the point, being based wholly upon the material hd has ac- - 
cumulated. If the other two volumes are as scientific as this one, 
the three together will be an extremely valuable contribution to 
sociology. 

It is remarkablė how nearly van n Gennep’ s purpose coincides 
with that ascribed to sociology. He wants facts—facts that can be 
observed and tested over and over again. Evidently he realizes that 
sociology is not yet ready to draw conclusions. His immediate aim `’ 
seems to be to contribute usable material for layman and sociolo- 
gist alike: “L’auteur ne se dissimule que ce Traité est loin d’étre 
complet; à moins de commenter le texte par un amas-de notes, il 
devait se contenter de ne donner que. quelques exemples, a“ a 
choisis parmi les plus typiques.’’** 

It is not necessary to go into further detail about any one piece 
of work. It remains to point out more definitely the main lines of 
distinction between history and sociology. . 

Probably any honest sociologist will admit that his science has 
not yet reached the point where he can be more than a collector of 
. material on a question like nationality. There is an obvious need 
for more material to work from. The historian is also a collector, 
-of course; though his science has had longer in which to marshal its 
evidence and get on the way toward construction. Both students 
are engaged in accumulating information about the behavior of hu- 
man beings when influenced by a force known as nationality. The 
important things to see are (1) how they collect their material, 

(2) what kind of material they are looking for, and (3) why they 
‘seek it. On these questions rest the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween them, the distinctions of method and purpose. 

A sociologist like van Gennep goes to work like any other nat- 

~ "La réalité sociale que désigne couramment le mot nationalité eat à la fois al 
complexe comme formes et comme contenu, et si variable dans le temps et dans 


Vespace qu'on n’a jamais réussi à en donner une definition que confuse et vague. 
Mais il n'y a pas lieu de s’étonner, ni de récrimener. Toutes les définitions: de phé- 


- noménes vivants, vu participant des caractéres de cs vie sont dans le même cas” (ibid., 


Pp. 14, 15). 
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- ural scientist., After considering the field and weighing various 
hypotheses, he begins to observe, using the multiple working hy- 
pothesis. In the study of nationality, Tarde’s theory of imitation 
and communication of cultural ideas together with Wundt’s theory 
of origins and other general concepts furnish lines along which ex- 

. periment may be carried on. The next step is to observe all mani- 
festations and common characteristics of various national groups. 

. When these are recorded, they are compared and classified under 
such headings as “Language,” “Physical Traits,” “Sentimental 
Customs,” etc. Observations, always of the typical so far as the ex- 
perimenter can determine, thus grouped, fall into line with the gen- 
eral social processés already sketched by sociologists. Nationalities 
are seen as conflict groups within each of which there is a solidarity 
due to accommodation and assimilation. When hypotheses con- 
ceived do not apply, they are discarded. As new material accumu- 
lates it is placed ina category just as data in any scientific prob- 
lem are. 

The sociologist employs more varied technique than most 
scientists in obtaining information he wants. Psychology investi- 
gates and contributes; so do history, biology, and geography. It is 
_ quite evident that every book cited in this paper is of value to so- 

~ ciological research so long as it reveals typical, demonstrable char- ` 
acteristics of nationalities. A zodlogist, a chemist, usually finds 
suggestive material only in works by others of his own field. But, 
so long as the method is one of looking, testing, comparing, and 
classifying, they are all alike—sociology, zodlogy, chemistry, and 
the rest. They are all seeking the typical that will explain the en- 
tire class. i o api 

On the other hand, Gooch, and Rose, and the.writers of the 
Cambridge Modern History and the scores of authors they are 
here representing, must get their material in a wholly different way. 
Personal observation plays only a very small rôle. Nothing in the 
past can be inspected or tested. They rely on written records and 

‘relics. An event is a fact. These facts are of varying importance, 
but each has its assigned place. It is a particular number in a 

` chronological series. Comparison is used for only two purposes: 

(x) to establish the validity of a document as compared with spuri- 
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_ous or less trustworthy ones, (2) to draw parallels which will make 
conditions clearer to the reader. It-is not used to de-individualize 
a fact. There is no attempt to classify on the basis of the nature of 
the movements recorded, beyond their political, economic, or so- 
cial importance at a particular time. That is'to say, when historians 
are looking for explanations of such manifestations as, for instance, . 
the revolutions of 1848, they will look for tendencies and actions 
typical of a group, but only for the one occasion. There is no search 
for the typical in the sense of the universally true (given certain 
conditions). 

Evidently history does not pretend to be.a natural science in 
method.** It does not want what natural science wants—a group 
of colorless units; it wants the concrete and vivid. The next ques- 
tion is: Why do historians seek one kind of fact and sociologists 
another? Why do historians try to ascertain what Garibaldi did, 

- while the sociologists try to know the nature of the emotion of 

patriotism? 

The purpose of sociology has been indicated already. 

It has become like psychology, with which it is most intimately related, a 
natural and relatively abstract science, and auxiliary to the study of history, 
but not a substitute for it. The whole matter may be summed up in the general 
statement: history interprets, natural science explains. It is upon the inter- 
pretation of the facts of experience that we formulate our creeds and found our 
faiths. Our explanations of phenomena, on the other hand, are the basis for 


technique and practical devices for Soeg nature and human nature, man 
and the physical world.84 


Two particularly significant words in this quotation are “explain” 
and “control.” To explain is to compare and classify; to discover 
and formulate a characteristic uniformity. To control is to under- 
stand the laws under which a phenomenon occurs and to regulate 
the variable conditions accordingly. 

Since these are the aims of sociology, the science must center 
its attention on the abstract. In studying nationailty ‘it should be 
working toward formulas for its explanation which can be applied 

* For a clear statement of this point see Ernst Bernheim, Historischen Methode 
(ad ed.), pp. 86-89. - 


* Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, iD; 
PP. 23-24. ` j : 
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by men in the practical sabien arising from national competition 

and hatred. 

-  , Most historians, it seems safe to say, pie sought to preserve 
the visible, tangible, and generally speaking, the experiential as- 
pects of human life.’*’ According to Heinrich Rickert, history be- 
gins where natural science leaves off.” He maintains that the aim- 
of history is to make as clear as possible what happened in the past. 

‘To do this the historian must go beyond abstract generalizations on 
the behavior of natural phenomena and picture the particular. For 
this purpose he should call to his assistance all that sociology and 
psychology can offer. him, but his aim is to interpret the unique. 

Even those historians who make the greatest use of group psy- | 
chology use it as a tool.” Whatever technical devices for under- 
standing the behavior of a group they can obtain from thé sociolo- 
gist they appropriate with avidity in order to make their studies 
more nearly true to life—-their pictures more nearly like the orig- - 
inal. They are trying to enlarge human experience. It is in this 
sense that the purpose of historians is cultural. History is.to the 
group what memory is to the individual. By revealing it the his- . 
torian reveals a wider horizon and a new interest in life—an end in 
itself. In the case of nationalities this is particularly true. History 
gives a people memories and traditions about which to rally and- 
with which to build the structure of national solidarity. 
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ABSTRACT _ 


Asiatic nationalism has become a popular topic. Most accounts, however, either 
are purely descriptive or treat merely the political aspect. This suggests the need of a 
more fundamental approach. A more complete analysis of recent Asiatic history re- 
veals processes of change very similar to those which have appeared in the social his- 
tory of Western Europe.- The outstanding differences are the greater speed of the 
transformation processes and the fact that they have not been induced by indigenous 
factors but by the penetration of Western civilization. The phenomena observed 
throw new light on the problems of nationalism and imperialism. They reveal the 
importance of the feeling of cultural consciousness for the former and the inherent 
quality of self-destruction and self-disintegration of the latter. ; 


The revolt of Asia has become a popular tape. Numerous peri- 
odical articles and a respectable number of books attest to the fact 
that the Occident is becoming aware of the awakening of the sleep- | 
ing giant. The periodical literature is mostly of a descriptive nature 
and therefore inevitably limited to the treatment of local move- 
ments. The more serious books usually-deal only with the political 
aspect of the Oriental awakening, and although they contain valu- 
able contributions, their emphasis is on effects rather than on 
causes. It would seem, then, that there is an excuse for an attempt 
at a more fundamental approach to the study of Asiatic nation- 
alism. 

Up to the present we have usually defined the subject matter as. 
the study of a conflict between Western imperialism and Asiatic 
nationalism. This definition embodies the realization that the phe- 
nomena studied are the product of a conflict situation, but we shall 
need to extend the meaning of the words imperialism and national- 
ism far beyond their everyday connotations if we are to reach an 
understanding of the fundamental processes involved. What is 
basic in Asiatic unrest is not the political movements for self-gov- 
ernment and independence but the process of transformation of 
Oriental culture due to the aggressive penetration of Western civ- 
ilization. 
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The political bias from which we have always viewed the hap- 
penings in the East has been a stumbling block to the realization of 
the actual geographic distribution of the phenomena involved and 
has retarded the use of the comparative historical method. The 
fact that Russia and China were independent, ‘and India and Java 
dependent in a political sense, has made us overlook the far more 
significant fact that up to 1917 all four countries were colonies in 
the economic sense. We must free ourselves from the narrow polit- 
ical point of view and be guided by the actual geographic distribu- 
tion of the phenomena, in order to-see the problems of the East in 
. their true light. They have appeared not only in India, Java, and 
other parts of Asia, but also in European Russia. Their distribu- 
tion is coextensive with the whole area in which Western civiliza- 
tion has penetrated in the last hundred years of its expansion. 

A more fundamental approach to our problem of Asiatic unrest 
requires, therefore, as a first step a comparative historical study, 
not merely of the movements of India and Java but also of Russia 
and China. It will then be found that there exists a remarkable 
similarity, not merely in the social movements in these countries 
but also in the institutional changes and transformations which the 
culture of these people has undergone. To bring within the scope 
of this paper the material of all the four countries included in the 
comparative study is impossible. This makes elimination impera- 
tive, and India and Java have been selected for purposes of illus- 
tration. l 

THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


If we study the social history of these two countries during the 
last five decades and view the results against the social history of 
Western Europe during the last five centuries as a kind of back- 
ground and “control,” we shall again be struck by a remarkable 
similarity. Economically, Western Europe underwent a trans- 
formation from independent household and village economy to a - 
national and a world-economy. It changed from barter to money 
and from money to credit and passed through the industrial revolu- 
tion and the subsequent development of machine industry and 
large scale production. The changes in the political structure were 
characterized by.a growing strength of the central government and 
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‘an increasing control over the life of the people during the first < 
three centuries and an ‘increasing control by the people over the 
central government in the last two centuries. The social-control 
process underwent considerable modification., Law became in-. 
creasingly important, and statutory law declared by representa- 
tives replaced more and more the direct customary law. In this so- 
cial transformation the old homogeneous community and the pri- 
mary groups lost much of their vitality and were replaced by pur- 
posive associations after a period of extreme individualism. New 
interests emerged, and the groupings around these interests gave 
rise to new classes and to movements for liberalism, democracy, . 
and the protection of labor. The general intellectual outlook 
changed from an “other-worldly” orientation and a preference for 
mysticism and scholasticism ta an extremely pragmatic and mun- 
‘dane orientation and a preference for rationalism and empiricism. 
This whole transformation in ‘the different aspects of social and 
intellectual life is being paralleled in Southeastern Asia in the last 
. half century. .. . 
Having observed a similarity in the results, our next step is to. 
‘ notice the difference in the process of change. The most outstand- 
ing is of course the rate of change. What took Europe five centuries 
to accomplish, is crowded in Asia within the span of five decades. 
This makes the pattern of the historical process in Asia look like a 
telescoped pattern of the process of Europe. Changes that occurred 
in the West long after each other are here contemporaneous. But 
` perhaps even more important than the difference in the rate of 
: change is the fact that in Europe the transformation was the prod- 
uct of an indigenous development, while in Asia the transformation 
was brought about by the aggressive penetration of a foreign 
culture. 

Viewing our study in this light, there arises a historical ques- 
tion regarding the beginnings of this process of transformation. If 
the dominant factor is the penetration of Western culture, why is it 
that the outstanding changes have occurred in the last fifty years, 
while the contact between East and West has been established for . 
at least three hundred years? : 

‘The answer is suggested by the fact that the colonial policy of 
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the Western powers has become consciously aggressive only in the 
last half century. It is possible to divide their colonial history into 
two periods: In the first period, lasting up to the middle of the last 
century, the economic basis was predominantly mercantilistic; 
© while in the second period it became-more and more capitalistic, 
This transition from mercantilistic to capitalistic imperialism 
brought about a change in the economic significance of the colonial 
possessions for the mother-country. 

Under a mercantilistic policy they are significant primarily as 
trading-posts and markets. Under a capitalistic colonial policy, 
characterized by the export of capital, they have significance main- 
ly as investment opportunities. While the first policy can be satis- 
fied with a minimum interference with native life, the second policy . 
demands a complete transformation of the native economy. - 

The history of the colonies bears witness to this change of pol- 
icy brought about by the change in economic conditions. The orig- 
inal aim of both the British and the Dutch was trade and com- 
merce, not political power. It was only because of their desire fora - 
trade-monopoly that these powers established political relations 
with native rulers. Political power was a means to an end, not an ~ 
end in itself. These early relations took the form of contracts with 
the ruling princes and chieftains for the delivery of certain quan- 
tities of specified goods. How these goods were assembléd, whether 
their delivery entailed hardships for the population, was no concern 
of the trading companies. The supervision of the execution of these 
contracts gradually brought about an expansion of political con- 
trol, and further growth followed the abolishment of the trading 
companies as semipublic colonizing bodies and their succession by 
the state. But all this expansion of political control merely meant 
the building of a white central government superimposed on. the 
existing native governments, not a direct interferencé with the life 
of the people. During all this period there was diffusion of culture 
and the assimilation of new traits, but no conscious transformation 
of native social life. 

In the second period all this changed completely. To.the new 
imperialism the- colony is an investment opportunity, that is, a 
market not merely for consumption goods, but also for production 
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goods. This means the introduction not only of new tools and ma- 
chines formerly unknown but also of an entirely different system of ' 
production. It involves the introduction of a capitalistic system in 
a primitive agrarian economy and necessitates the building of the 
specific administrative and legal organization which is necessary 
for the smooth functioning of this type of economic life. The colo- 
nial powers were therefore forced to undertake a far-reaching inter- 
ference with native life and to add to the effects of the simple ‘dif- 
fusion through contact a conscious and aggressive transformation 
of native culture. 

In order to appreciate fully the extent of this transformation it 
is necessary to observe the effects of the process of change not 
merely in the native economy but also in the other regions of in- 
digenous culture. To obtain a systematic treatment we shall use as 
.a guide a modified and simplified type of the universal-culture- 
pattern introduced by Whissler. The scheme suggested looks as 
follows: 

` A. Speech 
B. Economic organization 
r. Material traits 
2. Occupations 
3. System of production and exchange 
C. Social organization 
D. Political organization 
1. Government 
2. Law 
E. Ideological superstructure 


Speech.—The foreign dominion of the two countries under ob- 
servation has led to the introduction of an alien tongue. This is 
always taken as a matter of course, but the strong emotional at- 
tachment’ to the native language, which is characteristic of all 
nationalism, should warn us about the significance of language 
problems. This is especially the case in the colonies where since 
the introduction of public schools a considerable part of the work 
of secondary and higher education has to be done in the language 
of the foreign ruler. It would take too long to point out the far- 
“reaching effects of this situation, but it is obvious that the learning 
of Western ideas in a Western language accentuates their foreign 
nature and hampers the assimilation to the native ideology. 
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Economic organization—In the economic field the first out- 
standing result of Western penetration is the introduction of an 
entirely new equipment of goods and tools. It serves no purpose 
to enumerate the long list of foreign articles that have been brought 
to the tropical shores by the colonizing nations, but it is necessary 
to stress once more the difference between consumption goods and 
production goods in their effect on the native economy, a differ- 
_ ence which the diffusionist ethnologists have not always duly ap- 
preciated. It is of comparatively little importance whether a native 
musician plays an indigenous flute or an imported saxophone, but 
it is of enormous significance whether excavating is being done ° 
with a patjol and a basket or with a steam shovel and a train of ° 
cars. Working with the latter does not merely mean new and dif- 
ferent operations on the part of the workmen but an entirely differ- 
ent economic system with new working conditions and a new social 
order. It is because the new material-traits imported in the last 
three-quarter century have been predominantly in the nature of 
production goods that their effects on the native life have been so 
much greater than those produced by the foreign articles imported 
in the previous period. - 

The- second period, therefore, E the growth of capital 
investments, and, contrary to foreign investments in countries 
of equal economic development, these investments in the colonies 
brought about the-creation of a new economic order. In the middle 
of the last century the economic structure of the more advanced 
parts of India and Java was comparable to the economic life of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages. It approached most closely 
the type known as the agrarian, natural economy. Small self-con- 
tained village communities in which money plays an unimportant 
rôle and, if used. at all, is conceived as a means of exchange and 
not as capital, were the basic economic and social units: Collective 
ownership of land was still found in a large part of the territories. 
Apart from independent village communities, there were large 
holdings with a land tenure resembling in certain ways the late 
feudal system of the West, but with the military features even less 
developed. In the cities there existed a well-developed guild system 
and a handicraft of high skill and great aesthetic appreciation. 
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Into this well-ordered, harmoniously integrated, medieval 
world there penetrated the West with its dynamic economy, with 
money, .credit, long-time investments, machine ‘industry, and 
large-scale production. There arose in the coastal settlements small 
but full-fledged capitalistic structures which extended their power 
inland and exerted a strong influence on the native economy. The 
result was the growth of a dualism within the national economy be- 
tween the late-capitalistic system of thé West and the indigenous 
pre-capitalistic system of the East, different in technique and dif- 
ferent in spirit. : 

The capitalistic invasion caused an agrarian revolution and 
’ changed agrarian production from a natural economy to a pecu- 

niary economy. It killed the existing handicraft, obliged the farm- 
er to sell a larger part of his product than he had available, and 
gave a dominant position to the small group which acts as inter- 
mediary between the pecuniary and the natural economy. The new 
system used the cheap labor which the natural economy provided. 
It took its wage-earners out of their own native community, re- 
lieved population pressure, and therefore reduced the factor which 
might otherwise have tended to improve production technique. It 
enabled an increase in population, but it made the new population 
- dependent for its living on employment by foreign capital. That 
part of the population which took up the position of wage-earner - 
under the new system had not had sufficient time for adaptation to 
new conditions, lacked the power. of efficient organization, and was 
placed at the mercy of the more experienced employers. The small 
capitalistic nucleus stamped its character upon the system of gov- 
ernment and administration and called for a much higher social 
. expenditure than the primitive natural economy could afford. It 
therefore led to an excessive burden of taxation. The fact that the 
capital employed is of foreign origin causes a permanent drain. A 
large part of the wealth created is consumed abroad, and the rela- 
tion between productivity and increased power of consumption is 
therefore much more unfavorable than in countries where the capi- 
talistic development is of indigenous origin. Only a small part of 
the national product remains as national dividend, and the indige- 
nous economic development is therefore extremely hampered. 
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In addition ta the economic transformation already mentioned; E 
there is another factor which adds to the disturbance of the balance 
` between population density and production technique. That factor 

-is the interest of the Western colonizing powers in the improvement - 

. of public health. Famine relief, the fight against epidemic disease 
and education for mothérhood have all brought about a lowering 
of the death-rate. No comparable decrease in birth-rate has taken 
place. The effect of the rising standard of living is limited to a very 
small part of the native population, and even in these groups is not 
sufficient to bring about considerable reduction in the size of the 
family. The production technique has of course improved under 
Western influence, but the effect on the native economy should not 
be overestimated. The foreign capital which might have increased 
- production, had it been used in native agriculture, has been em- 
ployed mostly in the production of raw materials for Western mar- 
kets. The result of this disturbance of the balance between popula- 
tion density and production technique is the emergence of a rapidly 
_ growing proletariat. i 

Under the influence of Western dadin India and Java 
are therefore undergoing a transformation similar to the agrarian 
revolution and the industrial revolution of Western Europe. But 
the fact that the capital employed is largely of foreign origin makes 
a normal change from agrarian communism to industrial capitalism 
impossible. The Western sequence, from handicraft through do- 
mestic system ‘to modern machine industry, cannot be paralleled, 
and the large scale technique of today is immediately superimposed 
on the primitive handicraft. This change from agrarian commu- 
nism to industrial capitalism bas taken in the West approximately 
ten centuries. It has caused terrible dislocation of society and the 
formation of new classes, and hás been accompanied by enormous 
suffering and waste of human life. But in the colonies the disloca- ` 
tion is even worse because the process of change is ten times as fast 
and largely brought about by foreign penetration. 

Social organization-—If{ we observe the social transformation 
previously described in its economic aspect from a formal sociolog- 
ica] point of view, we shall notice similar outstanding changes. The 
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primitive community is losing much of its self-contained exclusive- 
ness. There emerge on the one hand larger social circles and imper- 
sonal factual relations and on the other hand a pronounced individ- 
ualism. The large, patriarchal type of family is making way, at . 
_ least in the city, for the small family group which encourages indi- 
vidual development. The liberation from thé social pressure of 
small groups has enabled the individual to create new social forms 
of an associational nature in response to the demands of the new 
conditions. Political parties, labor unions, and numerous other as- 
sociations have woven new patterns in the existing social fabric. It _ 
should be clearly understood that the technical basis necessary for 
the existence of large secondary groupings, that is, efficient com- 
munication; is the contribution of the foreign invader. The railway, 
the telegraph, the press, and the common language have been im- 
ported by the alien ruler. It is of particular interest to notice this 
fact in relation to the growth of nationalism. The penetration of an 
alien culture has created not only the feeling of nationalism but 
also the possibility of giving it sociological expression. The primi- - 
tive indigenous culture knew no feeling of nationalism. If group- 
consciousness and a feeling of common solidarity existed, they did 
not extend far beyond the village and certainly not beyond the dis- 
trict. Only since the coming of the West with the emergence of 
larger groupings over wider areas has the feeling of group solidarity 
been extended beyond the narrow boundaries of the village-com- 
munity. The largest of these new groupings; the nation, is the direct 
creation of that foreign invasion. l 
~ Political organization —The new order of things demanded an 
entirely different system of government. The administrative re- 
quirements of a primitive agrarian community and of a modern 
industrial nation are at opposite ends of the scale. It was therefore 
‘inevitable that the last fifty vears should see an ever increasing ex- 
tension of government activities and the growth‘of a powerful 
bureaucracy. But it was also inevitable that the growing interfer- 
ence of the central government with the life of the people should 
stimulate a desire on the part of the people to participate in the 
government. The history of the political development of the West 
was repeated in the East. 


‘ 
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The increase in government activity was of course accompanied 
by an increase in legislation, mostly in the form of decrees and or- 
dinances. The new economic conditions demanded other norms 
than those which had been adequate for an agrarian community. 
Much of this new legislation was therefore alien to the spirit of the 
native culture. It did not emerge as the legal formulation of al- 
ready-existing customary law but because of the exigencies of 
Western capitalism, and it was therefore felt as imposed by the for- 
eign ruler for his own benefit. 

Not only did the new order demand new laws, but it was partly 
created through these new laws. In the West the national state had 
been the creator and not the creature of a national economy, and in 
the East we find in similar manner the new national economy being 
built out of existing feudal conditions with the help of the positive 
legislation of a strong central government. 

Ideology.—Contact between different cultures always leads to 
disturbances in the realms of ideas and to reconsideration of ac- 
cepted values. This is especially the case if two cultures are very 
dissimilar. It would be hard to conceive two worlds farther apart 
than the dynamic, aggressive West and the passive contemplative 
East. It is unnecessary to point out the differences in the more ab- 
stract metaphysical systems, but the differences in the more prac- 
tical philosophies may be mentioned. The Eastern philosophy of >: 
life taught acceptance. It told the individual to establish a balance 
between his material needs and his means of satisfaction by limit- 
ing the former, and it denied the importance of this life, except as a 
road to another life to come. The philosophy of life of the modern 
West teaches differently. Not limiting needs but increasing the 
means of satisfaction, not acceptance but struggle, such are its 
teachings, and whatever its attitude toward a life to come, it is de- 
termined to make the worldly existence one of well-being and 
comfort. - 

The disturbance created by the contact of two such divergent 
ideologies was aggravated by. the fact that the Western powers in- 
troduced a system of education entirely unsuited to the social needs 
of their colonies. Originally the foreign governments had merely 
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intended that the new schools should serve as training establish- 
ments for minor native officials and clerks of Western concerns. 
Without much thought or study they. simply copied the systems 
which had grown up in the respective home countries. But through: 
force of circumstances they were forced to extend the number of 
schools and build a general system of public education. This was 
obtained by a merely quantitative extension, and the result wasa - 
modern Western system of education for a people just emerging 
from a feudal society. It offered a training for the intellect but was ` 
"divorced from all religious teaching, and it provided nothing in the 
way of moral training and character formation. 

The result of this alien system of education was the production 
by the secondary schools of a group of individuals who were in 
many ways dissocialized. They had been uprooted from their na- 
tive culture because there was no relation between school and home 
environment. But on the other hand, they had not been fitted for 
the new type of social order introduced by the West. An intellec- 
tual training had been provided which enabled them to understand 
Western ideas, but not the character formation which would enable 
them to function adequately in a dynamic competitive society. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The previous analysis of the cultural transformation taking 
place in Southeastern Asia should provide us with a better under- 
standing of some of the characteristic features of the nationalist 
movement in that region. It is impossible to bring within the scope- 
of this article a detailed historical treatment of the movement, and 
we must therefore limit ourselves to a sketch of the formative influ- 
ence of the transformation process. 

It should be observed in the first place that the movements in 
India and Java are truly nationalist movements, in the sense that 
they are truly cultural movements. They began in a purely instinc- 
tive response against' foreign penetration, as a defense reaction 
against the attack on the native culture. Since the movements have _ 
become organized and vocal, this defense reaction has been ration- ` 
alized in party platforms and political programs. But we should . 
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not forget that the true psychological basis of the new behavior is 
not necessarily the motive indicated in its rationalization. The ulti- 
mate source of much Asiatic nationalism is the individual’s resist- 
ance to a change in habit patterns. This resistance is reinforced by 
the feeling that the persistence of the group depends’ on the per- 
sistence of its culture, which must be defended at all costs. All 
tribes, even the most primitive, resent changes in their mode of liv- 
ing and will fight for the protection of their cultural heritage. It is 
therefore not surprising that the people of India and Java, who 


` boast. of’ an ancient culture of high development, should react 


strongly against its transformation by a foreign intrusion. 

The strength of feeling engendered by such a transformation 
can perhaps be judged by a comparison with certain recent cultural 
reactions in the Western world.. The mere thought of Bolshevik 
revolution has been enough, both in Europe and in Ametica, to 
‘bring into play the protective response and to lead to powerful 
reactionary movements. Yet the amount of cultural transforma- 


-tion which would be brought about by a change from Western 


o 


capitalism to Russian communism would be very small compared 
to the transformation which has actually taken place in India and 
Java. l a 

Nationalism in these countiies has started as a vague indefinite 
social phenomenon called unrest and has only gradually developed 
into organized movements with definite programs. Its historical 
development has been a growing clarification of aims and an in- 
creasing differentiation of structure in specialized associations. 
Between the inclusive societies with wide cultural aims founded in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and the narrowly defined . 
political programs of the parties of today, lies the whole formative 
period of the social awakening of the East. 

Any form of organization outside of the existing government 
organs and the native communities was impossible for a consider- 
able period of time. Political life, as we understand it in the West, 
did not exist. The different reactions induced by the transforma- 
tion process could therefore not become institutionalized in definite 
forms and remained more or less floating currents without objec- 
tive structure. When the social unrest took form in a definite move- 
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ment it was at first without precise boundary lines and included 
economic, political, and religious motives. 

The religious factor especially was of predominant importance 
in the early history of the movement. In India the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a great religious revival and many efforts to mod-* 

_ernize the Hindu theology. The Brahmo Samaj, founded in Cal-- 
.cutta, flourished in the second half of the century, and Arya Samaj; 
established in 1875, attempted to do for Northern India what the 
former had accomplished for Bengal. Both societies did religious 
and social work and stimulated the study of Hindu philosophy. In 
Java the growing reaction found its first popular expression in the 
Sarikat Islam, the Islam society. This society, which grew to a 
million members within a year after its establishment, had eco- 
nomic, social, and political aims, but it derived its main strength 
from its religious orientation. It founded schools, encouraged the . 
study of the Koran and advocated righteous living. Although the 
purely religious movements have disappeared into the background 
_in recent years, there is still a religious coloration in many of the 
native societies. Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement is strongly 
colored by a religious admixture which closely resembles the Chris- - 
tian anarchism of Tolstoi’s teachings. 

It is not surprising that the religious factor should have played 
such an important rôle: Individuals can build new habit-patterns 
only out of the fragments of old ones, and groups can produce new 
social-behavior-forms only by means of existing culture traits. The 
religious community being the outstanding living social form tran- 
scending village boundaries, and the religious sentiment the deepest 
feeling in native psychology, it was inevitable that the rising move- 
ment should receive strength and inspiration from the religious life. 

The granting of certain political rights and the creation of gov- 
ernmental institutions which offered opportunities for native par- 
ticipation encouraged the growth of political parties. This growing | 
political life was of course an expression of existing social condi- 
tions, and differed therefore in many ways from the political life of 
the West. The two great formative influences accounting for its 
_ peculiarities are the fact that the central government is in the 
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hands of a foreign ruler and the fact that the process of historical 
development has been so much speedier than in the West.’ 

The fact that the government is a foreign bureaucracy is felt 
as the outstanding reality of political life; and nationalist feeling 
«makes, therefore, of all parties opposition parties in spirit. As the 
‘structure of government, until the very recent reforms, provided 
no-opportunity for party responsibility, the parties were forced to 
remain opposition parties in form also. This foreign nature of the 
government makes for strange political alignments. It brings to- 
. gether in oné grouping individuals who in other countries, free 
from foreign dominion, would be in opposite parties. The mild 
conservative who is a strong nationalist and the extreme radical 
who is a mild nationalist will have opportunities to co-operate as 
long as the government is both conservative and foreign. ` 
` What has been called the telescoped pattern of historical de- 
velopment has also contributed to the peculiar nature of native po- 
-litical life. Java and India have skipped the stage of economic 
` development which Western Europe went through in the eighteenth 
century. Similar changes did occur, but contemporaneously with 
other changes which in Europe came much later. The result was 
that a class-conscious bourgeoisie did not develop before the intro- 
duction of modern capitalism. Liberalism as a political movement, 
therefore, did not precede, but was contemporaneous with the more 
radical movements. It did not represent in the first place a class, 
but a state of mind; it was not bourgeois, but intellectual. In 
Western Europe the problem of political liberty had been fought 
out and settled before the more radical movement appeared. Lib- 
eralism had already provided a political structure in which radical- 
"ism could find expression. In the colonies the two groups were 
obliged to fight together for a national constitutional régime, for 
responsible government and democracy}; and until such reforms 
were obtained, the differences between them were more in method 
than in purpose. Only after the introduction of responsible govern- - 
` ment can party alignments become an expression of desired policies 
in internal affairs. Until that day the nationalist issue of getting 
rid of the foreign ruler will overshadow and confuse all other issues. . 

Not only political life but the whole field of purposive associa- 


va 
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tions underwent a gradual clarification. As the process of trans- 


‘formation went on and the new patterns in the social structure 


became clearly visible, the original societies with far-reaching aims: 
disappeared in the background and made room for special assecia- 


_ tions for special purposes. Societies whose aim’ was social work dif- 


ferentiated from those with more strictly religious interests; co-op- 
erative societies of consumers differentiated from agrarian co-oper- 
atives of producers; and finally, when capitalism had created its 
inevitable concomitant, a proletariat, there emerged a labor union 
movement which reached the PAR of federation in 1919 in Java 
and in 1920 in India. 

It will be evident from the fieeaihe analysis that the so-called 
nationalist movements in India and Java are more than mere polit-. 
ical movements for self-government or dominion status. Behind 
the conscious expression in a movement for political independence’ 
there is a movement of deeper cultural significance induced by the 


_ penetration of the West. What the East demands is not only po- 


litical independence but cultural independence, and it asks the. 
former because only under such conditions can it obtain the latter. 
This does not mean that the native leaders are completely antago- 

nistic to the whole of the Western culture. They are perfectly: 


© willing to accept Western science and Western technique, but they 


are profoundly sceptical about Western values.. The late war espe- 
cially convinced them that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the ethical basis of Western life. Hence their eclectic 
attitude and their desire for a combination of Western technique 
and Eastern values. Whether this is a probable or even a possible 
combination need not detain us here. The existence of the desire 
for such a combination is a fact. In order to build this new culture 
which shall combine the best of both, possess a Western technique 
and yet retain the cultural values of their native civilization, the 
leaders ieel that they must aim at a complete transfer of the whole 
governmental machinery into native hands. 

As was mentioned in the introductory paragraph, the social 
phenomena under consideration have a wider geographic distribu- 


. tion than India and Java. They can be observed in French Indo- 


China and the Philippines, and in Egypt and the Near East. Modi- 
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fied by the fact of the absence of actual foreign dominion and direct 
governmental control, they are in evidence in China, and they were. . 
symptomatic for the problems of pre-war Russia. With considera- 
tion to variations due to local conditions, they may be said to have 
appeared wherever Western civilization has penetrated into more 
primitive cultures. 

The foregoing analysis:should throw some light on the general 
problems of nationalism and imperialism. The phenomena ob- 
served suggest that an important element of all nationalism is the 
feeling of cultural consciousness and the desire for cultural protec- 
tion. Imperialism also has been placed in a sharper light and made 

“to show its peculiar quality of self-disintegration and self-destruc- 
tion. The economic aspect of the new imperialism is the export of 
capital to regions of lower economic development and the intro- 
duction in those regions of'a capitalistic system of production. The - 
political aspect of the new imperialism is the maintenance of some 
form or other of political control in those regions for the protection 

` of the investments. An effective imperialism therefore presupposes 

a cultural differential. But the outstanding result of imperial pene- 

tration is the disappearance of that differential. The native culture ` 
is leveled up, and the transformation process creates’ reaction 
movements of such strength that continued political control be-° 

comes impossible. The economic imperialism of Western Europe 

l came to a catastrophic ending in Russia with the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and the capitalistic institutions which had been introduced 
were destroyed, at least temporarily. Western imperialism in Asia 
may cease without such catastrophic’convulsions. But whatever 
the political developments of the near future may bring, it should 
be clear that we can reach the meaning and significance of Asiatic 
nationalism only if we view the movement against the social back- 
ground of a culture-transformation process. 
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ABSTRACT 


Modern German sociology bears many traces of the influence of the various 
academic disciplines from which the present generation of German sociologists were 
recruited. It reflects the current philosophical thought of the various schools. One of 
the most important and influential figures of today is Ténnies, who was greatly in- 
fluenced by Hobbes, Spencer, and Sir Henry Maine. His most important contribution 
consists of the fundamental dichotomy, community and society. The former refers . 
to natural, organic groups; the latter to artificial and conscious and deliberate group- 
ings. In accordance with this distinction he conceives of sociology as capable of divi- 
sion into two great fields: general and special sociology. The former deals with so- 
cial life in any form, conscious or unconscious. It includes social biology and social 
psychology. Special sociology consists of pure, applied and empirical sociology. It 
deals mainty with the structural forms of social life as seen through the concepts 
community and society. His three most important works are Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft; Die Sitte, which is a study of the mores; and Kritik der öffentlichen 
Meinung, which is a comprehensive study of social movements and’ public opinion. 
Tonnies has systematically exploited a limited number of basic concepts and has 
attempted to see the whole of experience in terms of these. This has resulted in a 
conceptual and distorted point of view on the one hand, but a thorough analysis of 
a very limited phase of experience in intellectualistic terms on the other. In this he 
is fairly typical of a great number of his European contemporaries. 


American sociologists have for some time been familiar with 
the German sociology of the past generation. The contributions of 
such men as Schaeffle, Lilienfeld, Gumplowicz, and Ratzenhofer 

` found a conspicuous place in the sociological thought that was 
current at the opening of this century. Largely through the efforts 
of Small, they have been incorporated into American sociological 
science, where they have exercised an influence at least as powerful 
as in Germany itself. Our acquaintance with other men, such as 
Paul Barth, we owe in part to the historians, and Ludwig Stein has 
introduced himself through his works in politics and social reform. 
More recently we have begun to appreciate the sociological signifi- 
cance of the studies of the economists Karl Biicher and Werner 
Sombart, while the name of Wilhelm Wundt has become a house- 
1 See Small, General Sociology and Origins of Sociology. 
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hold word not only among American sociologists but among psy- 
chologists and anthropologists as well. 

One of the central influences in modern German sociology 
emanates from Simmel, whose works are only in part available in- 
English? and of whose contribution we are now able to obtain a 
comprehensive view through the work of Spykman.® As a critic of 
the method of the social sciences and of sociology in particular, he 
has exerted a clarifying and directive influence which is likely to 
dominate the social sciences for some time to came. So much of 
what is being done in Cran sociology at the present time is the 
direct result of his labors that we may properly designate that as- 
pect of contemporary German sociology as the post- or neo-Simmel 
movement. 

Although Simmel’s contribution to sociological thought bids 
fair to be epoch-making, it must not be supposed that present-day 
German sociology is wholly dominated by his spirit. There is, in- 
deed, a school of thought which avowedly accepts him as its mas- 
ter, but Simmel was too little of a system builder to breed a genera- 
tion of mere disciples. Besides, his work was carried on during a 
period when German sociological thought was consciously begin- 
ning to free itself from the nebulous influence of the nineties, and, 
having emerged from the groping, pioneering stage, was entering 
the period of methodological criticism and active research. Histo- 
rians, economists, political scientists, and philosophers were begin- 
ning to find the discussions that were carried on under the title of 
` sociology in the current journals interesting and stimulating, and 
not a few forsook their accustomed academic routine to enter the 
promising arena of sociology, where a free-for-all was going on 
which they had a notion concerned them. Many of these new re- 
cruits were destined to make their mark in the new science of soci- 
ology, which, because of the conservatism of the academic system ` 
and the vested interests of the established disciplines, found the 
portals of the universities closed and was but slowly and surrepti- 
tiously able to gain entrance here and there under the respectable 
academic cloak of an occasional heretical professor of political 

A Smal’s translations in Amer. Jour. of Soc., Vols. TI-XVI. 

* N. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. 
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economy, political science, or philosophy. Max Weber, Ernst . 
Troeltsch, Othmar Spann, Franz Oppenheimer, Alfred Vierkandt, 
Leopold von’ Wiese, and Ferdinand Tönnies are some of the most 
notable examples of the men who were risking their academic 
careers in the attempt to smuggle sociology into. the universities, 
where they were gradually able to obtain for the new discipline a - 
wide and sympathetic audience. 

' The great diversity i in training and academic ancestry of these 
men accounts in large measure for their conceptions of sociology, 
their differmg interests and points of view. The heretogeneity of 
- the material that passes in Germany under the label of sociology 
` cannot be understood unless it be remembered that until very re- 
cently there were no professional sociologists in Germany and that - 
eyen today they are few in number. Since sociology lacked status 
as.a university discipline, it had to be carried on as an avocation by 
those who professed an interest in the subject. 

While this fact may account for the protean aade of Ger- 
man sociology and the relative indepėndence of the various theo- 
ries, the apparent abstruseness and extreme abstractness of socio- 
logical thought is to be accounted for on the basis of quite anothẹr 
circumstance. Ever since the days of Kant the social sciences in.. 
. - Germany have been rigidly, determined and conditioned in their 

points of view, their methodology, their conceptual systems, and 

the selection of their problems by the philosophical thought of the 
day. Every sociologist has found it necessary to orient himself with 
reference to the current philosophical theories and to harmonize 
his work with one or another of the leading philosophical systems. 

Every sociological work of note is consequently prefixed by a more 

or less thorough and metaphysical logic, and epistemology, and 
_some never get beyond this stage, which in the ‘American soci- 

ologies is either entirely neglected or taken for granted. | 

` If German social scientists are not, as is generally believed, by 

nature hopelessly metaphysical and impractical, they are at least 

so by tradition. They are generally not content with attacking a 

scientific problem at random, or resting when they have arrived at 

a workable conclusion as a result of the happy inspiration of the 

moment; they will not dare as a rule to burst forth in print in their 
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scientific journals with a loosely organized or fragmentary bit of 

research or speculation, be it ever so stimulating and much needed, 

` but almost invariably they will subject their theories and findings 
to a thorough scrutiny with reference to internal soundness and 
to coherence and agreement with their philosophical convictions. 
In the end all. of their efforts must find a merited place in a well- ` 
ordered and consistent system. 

The growth of the sociological literature in Germany, espe- 
cially since the war, has been so phenomenal that an attempt to 
give a comprehensive picture of the present-day developments 
would be quite an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, the different 
schools shade into each other in such a fashion as to make clear-, 

-cut distinctions difficult. This’is aggravated by the circumstance 
that there is going on at the present time in German sociology a 
movement toward consolidation and synthesis in which individual 
personages and movements are swept into a heap from which it is 
difficult to disentangle the component elements and arrange them 
in logical and historical sequence. Finally, there is the difficulty of . 
making the technical vocabularies of the German sociologists intel- 
ligible to the American reader. Many terms are in use for which 
there is not even an approximate equivalent in English. The war 
and the consequent isolation of the Germans has broken the inter- 
change of thought and the continuity of scientific development that 
existed to some extent before 1914. We can only appreciate the full 
devastating effect of over a decade of isolation when we watch the 
strenuous efforts the Germans are making to break down the pro- 
vincialism that has arisen and their anxiety to reconstruct a com- 
mon universe of discourse. 

The Altmeister or veteran among German sociologists of today 
is Ferdinand Tönnies, who celebrated his seventieth birthday last 
July. He is known to many American sociologists because of his 
appearance at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, where 
he delivered an address outlining the contemporary problems of 

` social structure. Through his main work, Gemeinschaft und Ge- 

sellschaft, which first appeared in 1887 and still is one of the most 
frequently mentioned sociological references in the literature, he 
has exercised a profound and widespread influence. Tönnies has ' 
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leaned more heavy on English scholarship than any other Ger- 
man social scientist of his day. He has been a keen student and 
critic of Hobbes, whose philosophy constituted his starting point, 
and, as he shows in several autobiographical utterances, he has 
found a great deal of inspiration in the works of Herbert Spencer 
and more especially Sir Henry Maine. 

The two concepts community and society are central in his 
sociological system. The former refers to the natural, organic 
forms of group existence, the latter to the artificial group which is 
held together by some common, conscious purpose. The commu- 
- nity grows out of the organic relationship of man to his environ- 
ment and those natural, involuntary bonds that inevitably grow 
up between human beings and between groups; the society, on the 
other hand, is an artifact which arises out of those voluntary and 
teleological bonds that are the product of conscious choice and pur- 
pose. The concept community corresponds to Sir Henry Maine’s 
status, while society roughly parallels his contract. In order to ap- 
preciate the significance of this differentiation it is necessary to get 
a closer view of Ténnies’ sociological orientation. 

Fortunately, in view of the ponderous nature of Tönnies’ 
books, there is available a concise and clear statement of his posi- 
tion, synthesizing his most recent observations.* He says: 


I distinguish first of all between general and special sociology. The former 
is the study of human social life in any of its forms [überhaupt]. This includes 
all cohesions of human -beings in time and space, conscious and unconscious, 
but excludes all of the arts [Kunstlehren] relating to these associations; for 
sociology proposes to be nothing but a science of what is, which’of course in- 
cludes what was and what will be in so far as the past is recoverable and the 
future predictable. Further, I conceive of this totality as capable of being 
viewed first from the biological standpoint, second from the psychological 
standpoint, and finally from the uniquely sociological standpoint which emerges 
out of the first two. Social biology and social psychology are thus co-ordinate 
branches of the more inclusive general sociology, from which special sociology 
must be clearly distinguished. 


The subject matter that Tonnies would include in the realm of 
social biology closely parallels what, in American sociology is. be- 
ginning to be known as human ecology: 


* Tönnies, “Einteilung der Soziologie,” Zeitschrift für die gesamte Staatswissen- ' 
schaft, LXXIX (1925), I-15. 
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Social biology, as the term indicates, may also take in the symbiosis of 
plants and the so-called animal societies, but may be considered a part of gen- 
eral sociology only in so far as it undertakes to explore the living-together of 
human beings. In that sense it is sometimes conceived of as social anthropol- 
ogy, the subject of which is man as an animal that maintains itself and procre- 
ates its kind, that moves about and settles (occupies the soil) and consequently 
transforms the earth’s crust, tills the soil, builds houses and ships, invents im- 
plements and manufactures tools. It is concerned with these matters only in so 
far as they are objective realities arising out of human association and either 
further or hinder human existence. The living-together of human beings con- 
cerns this study in so far as this signifies mutual aid or mutual injury and de- 
struction in the world of external objective phenomena. 


_Human symbiosis, which gives rise to the objective forms of 
social structure and which constitutes the field of social morphol- 
ogy, can thus, according to Tonnies, be studied as if it were an ob- 
jective, external, non-psychological set of facts: 


The living-together of human beings in time and space, fheestore, in the 
form of living next to one another, after one another, with one another, in spite 
of one another and in opposition to one another [nebeneinander, nacheinander, 
mit- für- und wider-einander leben], is to be conceived of as a sum of natural 
processes subject to the general natural laws of becoming-and vanishing. These 
processes would be active even though the living-together were accompanied 
and directed by no emotions and ideas. In social anthropology we can, conse- 
quently, be abstracted from all psychology. 


The field of social anthropology and its various branches is further 
defined-by Tonnies in the following terms: 


Social anthropology deals with the races of man and their subdivisions in 

so far as their existence is in large measure the result of the temporally more or 
‘less continuous spatial dist=ibution and inbreeding; also in so far as distinct 
racial mixtures arise resulting in co-operation or conflict. The problems of race 
improvement and degeneration belong in this realm together with the strug- 
gle. for existence of naturally cohesive human groups, the struggle against the 
resistance of nature, the struggle for living space, for power and for dominance. 
Ethnography describes people, especially those who are primitive and poor 

in culture, from the standpoint of the external forms and conditions of their 

existence. 
Demography seeks by means of counting and book-keeping to arrive at a 
more detailed description of the life of civilized peoples [Kulturvélker]. 

Ethnography in the fcrm of ethnology, and demography in the form of 

_ demology become separate sciences dealing with the causal relationships be- 
tween the observed phenomena. The generalized conclusions of ethnology and 


`~ 
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Resins: are taken over into R biology, which in turn furnishes the ele- 
ments for the study of populations, 

The descriptive studies ethnography and demography may be synthesized 
into sociography, which corresponds to statistics in the-original and genuine 
sense of the term and which finds a place in social biology as well as in social 
psychology and special sociology. The aspect of economics which passes under 
the name of descriptive political economy may also be egadi as part of 
sociography. 


“Tönnies finds a placè for social psychology which closely corre- 


sponds to that which a number of American sociologists have as- 
signed to it: 


Social psychology is a necessary ee to social biology, just as 
psychology is complementary to biology in general. Social psychology views 
human social life from the inner, psychical or subjective standpoint. It gives 
us a view of the varied motives that bring and hold men together, that underlie 
mutual approach; on the other hand it deals with the motives underlying divi- 
sion, enmity, and distance. From this point of view men are regarded as bear- 


‘ers of individual experiences which interact with others. Besides, social psy- 


chology is occupied with the psychic experiences that several individuals have . 
in common, in so far as these individuals perceive, feel, or will the same to- 
gether. Taking account of this distinction Stoltenberg’ has differentiated be- 
tween sociopsychology and psychosociology, We accept this view and see in 
psychosociology the transition to the third division of general sociology, namely 
sociology proper. There remains a borderline field consisting of collective be- 
havior of a sort in which the common activities of many have not yet been, 
transformed into the unitary act of a single entity or social unit created 
through a common will. Psychosociology includes also the study of masses 
(mass-psychology) and groups, in so far as these may be regarded as mere 
external pluralities. 


The field'of sociology proper is thought of by Tönnies as com- 
prising three main divisions which are to be differentiated from 
each other on a logical basis as follows: (1) pure sociology, which 
is constructive or theoretical, (2) applied sociology, which is de- 
ductive, and (3) empirical sociology, which is inductive. 

.The field of pure sociology divides itself into five main cate- 
gories: 

1. The fundamental concepts community and society. 

2. The study of social interrelations or structures (Wesen- 
heiten). 


SR. L. Stoltenberg, Soziopsychologie, Berlin, 1914, and Seelgrupplekre, Ber- 
lin, 1922. f 
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3. The study: of the social norms forming the content of the > 
structural forms which are the social realities. 
4. The study of the social values perigi in the social realities 
or structural forms.. 
5. The study of the constellations of cantons arising out of 
the interaction between the various social realities or structural 
forms. 
Tonnies uses the notion of social reality (soziale Wesenheit) 
“a reality which is not immediately given in experience, but 
which is conceived through the medium of the collective thought 
, of those human individuals who compose and identify the group 
as an entity.” In this he is verging on the phenomenalistic point of 
view of the influential philosophical school of Husserl.® | i 
The two concepts community and society rest upon two clearly 
distinguishable sets of forces. The community arises out of what 
Tönnies calls a common Wesenwillen, or those life-forces associ- 
ated with the instincts, emotions, and habits. Society rests on a 
common Kiirwillen, which, unlike the former, is characterized by 
the predominance of deliberation and conscious choice over the 
- strivings rooted in man’s nature. Wesenwillen furthermore differs 
from Kürwillen in that the former is a more highly integrated and 
organismic behavior than the latter, which is segmental. In the 
‘former, the correspondence between means and ends is direct and 
close; in the latter, means and ends may be far removed from each 
alie, and the one may not necessarily grow out of and lead to the 
' other.” In a word, the latter is the more mechanical and rational 
behavior. The community is a product of nature, while the so- . 
ciety is an artifact. This fundamental dichotomy recurs through- 
out Tönnies’ work. The community, as Tönnies sees it, has a great 
deal in common with the primary group of Cooley, for it includes 
all those relationships which are familiar and intimate, spontane- l 
ous, direct, and exclusive (although apparently Tönnies is unfamil- 
€ E, Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, Halle, 1932. 


TIn a notable recent essay, “Richtlinien fiir das Studium des Fortschritts und 
der sozialen Entwicklung,” Jakrbuch fir Soziologie, I, 197-98, Tönnies analyzes the 
difference between classes and social groups of a more fundamental sort (Stände) in 
the light of this distinction. Class organizations and institutions are the result of 
Kiirwillen, while the division of labor and kinship groups arise out of the more stable 
and permanent force which he calls Wesenwillen. 
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iar with Cooley’s work and his concepts have a different setting 
and connotation from those of the American sociologist). 


Tönnies finds it useful to differentiate between social and nat- 


ural and psychological relations. Natural relations between men 
are brought about through (1) the fact that one organism is de- 
scended from another,’ (2) the fact that male individuals and 
female individuals are sexually dependent upon each other and for 
that reason seek each other as biological organisms, and (3) the 
fact that individuals who are more or less closely allied through 
kinship are therefore more or less similarly constituted ‘and for 
_ these reasons remain spatially more or less close to each other and 
congregate readily. Psychical relations consist in the objective 


phenomena of attraction and repulsion brought about (1) by in- ` 


clination or disinclination, acquaintanceship or estrangement, trust 
: and duty or their opposites, and (2) through community of interest 
or calculation of advantage, through consciousness of friendship or 


enmity. Social relations arise out of psychical relations to the ex- . 
tent that these are not only felt but actually desired and willed. In . 


that same sense social relations are also based upon natural rela- 
tions in so far as these become at the same time positive psychical 
relations. This is illustrated in the family, which is originally a 
natural relationship, then becomes a psychical relationship through 
the attitude of parent toward child, but does not become social until 
the mutual psychical bond of parent and child has arisen and is 
more or less permanently welded into a consciously willed union 
of the two. Here again we see the basis of the social bond in a com- 
. munal bond, and a Kirwéllen arising as a superstructure on a Wes- 

Tonnies has sometimes been accused of evaluating the natural, 
organic phase of social reality which is denoted by the concept 
community as of a higher level than the artifactual or teleological 
phase included in his term society.” In a recent statement, how- 
ever, he expressly repudiates this notion which might well be 
gained from his earlier writings. While he contends that this two- 
fold view of social life, that of community and of society, is essen- 


tial for grasping the totality of human experience, he feels that this . 


* See Leopold von Wiese, Algemeine Soziologie, Vol. I, Beziehungslekre, p. 39. 
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effort will be successful only if we “examine social realities with 
the same attitude of.factual objectivity with which the naturalist 
observes the life of a plant or an animal,” 

Tönnies would include in the field of sociology the study of 
social norms and social values (in the ethical sense of that term), 
categories which Max Weber, for instance, would rigidly exclude 
from the sociologist’s domain. Finally, he considers the social — 
forms and structures which represent the morphological aspects of 
a given culture. In his recent essay “Construction Lines for the 
Study of Progress and of Social Development” he has given a 
sound illustration of his viewpoint on this subject. He has there - 
made a searching comparison of the cultural forms of present-day 
Western civilization with medieval culture. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of our present era is urban life, which he subjects 
to a sketchy, though searching, analysis along lines somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of Simmel in the latter’s essay on “The Great 
` City and Mental Life.” 7 

Finally we come to the field which Tönnies assigns to applied 
sociology. Economics, politics, and mental life, which includes art, 
morals, and science, constitute the field of applied sociology in the 
sense that here the fundamental concepts of sociology are illus- 
trated and find application to concrete materials. The observation 
and the comparison, and of course the measurement, of the actual 
social phenomena as they appear in real life constitute the realm of 
empirical sociology. While the sociological method will of course 
avail itself of historical data, Tonnies states that the sociologist will 
treat these data comparatively and will proceed with the aim of 
arriving at measurements of phenomena which will reveal causal 
sequences and relationships. For such purposes the point of de- 
parture should, if possible, be the present rather than antiquity. 

A work of Ténnies which in Germany has not beén recognized 
as one of his major contributions might appear to American read- 
ers to be of the first importance. In 1908 he published Die Sitte, 
which presents an analysis of the mores with which we are more 

°" See preface to Gemeinschafi und Gesellschaft, 1887 ed.; cf. Tonnies, “Troeltsch 
und die Philosophie der Geschichte,” SchmcHers Jahrbuch XLIX. (1925), 188. 

_ P Die Sitte in the series “Die Gesellschait,” Vol. XXI, Frankfurt a. M. 
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familiar through the work of Sumner. Ténnies assigns to the mech- 
anism of habit a central position in the social life of man. Here 
again we meet with his fundamental dichotomy: habit and custom 
. correspond to and seem to arise out of thé-type of situation which 

‘he identifies with the community, while will and thought, which, to 

be sure, may be based on and develop out of habit and custom, cor- 
respond more nearly to society. 

The work, however, which has brought him his dienes re- 
nown in recent years is his monumental contribution to the study 
“of public opinion, Kritik der öffentlichen Meinung," which con- 
tains a wealth of concrete material and a keen analysis of the 
’ mechanisms of social movements.. Incidentally it throws a flood of 
light on the place of religion in modern life and the possibilities 
that await the application of the sociological technique to problems 
of education and of government. It.is å sample of the best work 
that is being done by German sociologists of today. It shows both 
the strength and the weakness of the typical German sociologist’s 
method: thorough philosophical orientation and systematic ex- 
ploitation of a limited number of basic concepts-on the one hand, 
and the limitation and perversion of point of view and method re- 
sulting from the domination of the conceptual approach as con- 
trasted with the concrete empirical procedure on the other. Com- 
munity and society. are suggestive and helpful conceptual tools for. 
the analysis of factual data, but can lead only to sterile philos- 
ophizing if they are to be used as the perennial frames into which 
the many-sided, complex, and elusive facts of reality are to ‘be 

squeezed. 


* Berin, 1922. 


THE RACE HYPOTHESIS 
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ABSTRACT ' 
An incomplete analysis of certain statistical results obtained by the army psy- 


chologists has led Professor Brigham in A Study of American Intelligence to overlook- 
the sharp.differentiation between the intelligence of “immigrant groups” and the in- ` 


telligence of “races,” A more refined analysis eliminates as a serious explanation his 
contention that the great decrease in the percentage of Nordic blood in recent years 
accounts for the lower average intelligence of later immigrants. Lower scores on in~ 
telligence tests by more recent immigrants is a fact, but the reason must be sought in 
factors related to the passage of time and unrelated to race. 


A statistical analysis of certain results obtained by the army 
psychologists prompts Brigham to conclude that not only is there a 
decline in the average intelligence of succeeding periods of immi- 
gration since 1890, but that the decline is due to the change i in ihe 
races migrating to this country. 

The results of the psychological tests of foreign-born individuals classified 
according to length of residence, taken as typical of our foreign-born popula- 
tion as a whole, indicate definitely that the average intelligence of succeeding 
waves of immigration has been progressively lower. Immigrants coming to this 


country between 1913 and 1917 have a lower average intelligence than those ' 


coming to this country in the years 1908 to 1912, The group coming to this 
country in the years 1903 to 1907 had a higher average intelligence than the 
1908 to Igr2 group and a lower average intelligence than immigrants coming 
to this country in the years 1898 to 1902. 


As explanation for this progressive drop in the average intelli- 
gence of the more recent immigrants, he rules out as irrelevant “the 
better adaptation of the more thoroughly Americanized group to 
the situation of the examination,” and the selection factor that 
might operate to retain permanently in the country the more intel- 
ligent immigrants; and he rules out as insignificant the influence of 
any errors in the method of measuring or of any defects in the 
measuring scale. 

In his opinion, the only meal explanation is that furnished 
by the race hypothesis. 


i 
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The fact that the average intelligence of the immigrants examined in the 
army, who came to this country in each successive five-year period since 1902, 
becomes progressively lower with each succeeding period indicates that an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon might be found in a change in the character of 
immigration..... This deterioration in the intellectual level of immigrants 
has been found to be due to two causes. The migrations of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean races have increased to such an extent in the last thirty or forty 
years that this blood now constitutes 7o per cent or 75 per cent of the total . 
immigration. The representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our 
immigration are intellectually inferior to the representatives of the Nordic race 

. which formerly made up about 5o per cent of our immigration. In addition, we 
find that we are getting is lower and lower types from each nativity 
group or race. 


: TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES BY IMMIGRANT RESIDENCE GROUPS 





a i 
Xens of Residence Number 
Co a EEEE a 3576 
rae o AE EESO 4287 e 
TISE ei Aaea rae 1897 
T0206 Seek ee aaa He 771 
Over 20........0000. 764 





As no figures whatsoever are presented to support the last 

statement, that each country or race is sending progressively lower 

. and lower representatives, we may disregard it altogether, and, 
furthermore, by using the same figures and the same premises that 
he does, it is possible to show that neither his results pertaining to . 
the change in the character of more recent immigration nor his con- 
clusions based on those results are justified. In other words, the 
great decrease in the percentage of Nordic blood in later immigra- 
tion is not responsible for anywhere near as large a drop in the gen- 
eral average as he would have us suppose. 

Professor Brigham’s argument revolves around Table I, fur- 
nished by the army psychologists. 

This table shows that the group that migrated to this country 
twenty years or more ago is 2.41 steps higher on the combined scale 
than the one that came within the last five years. “In collaboration 
with students of this subject” (whose names, incidentally, are not 
given) Brigham worked out estimates for the percentages of the 
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racial elements that made up the maenad at the saod corre- 
sponding roughly to the groups of Table I. His results for the two 
extreme residence groups are presented in Fable IT. 

By combining the army results showing the mean scores for 
various nativities with his estimates of the racial blood constitution 
of those countries, he obtained the following averages‘for racial 
intelligence: 

Nordic 13.28, S.D. 2.70; Alpine 11.67, S.D. 2.87; Mediter- 
ranean 11.43, S.D. 2.70. 

Taking these averages together with the data of Table II, it is 
possible to work out what the average should have been for the en- 


TABLE II 
IMMIGRATION BY RACES 











oe Percen’ of. 


Mediterranean | Un 





Number 








i 5,246,613 
Oseira 5,735,811 






on 
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tire group of immigrants for each of the decades represented in the 
table. These averages can be computed by use of the formula: 


M=2 Ag My 


where M is the required mean of the entire group; M, M2, M, the 

means of the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean groups respective- 

ly; and A,, 42, As the ratios of the population of each race to the 

combined population. This formula enables us to obtain the mean 

of a distribution when the means of the components series that com- 
pose the distribution are known. 

Before using the formula it is necessary to distribute the un- 
classified group of Table II among the three races. This can be 
done by making the distribution sar according to size with the 
results given by Table IT. 

The application of the formula gives a mean of 12.395, S.D. 
2.89,* for the earlier decade and a mean of 12.01, S.D. 2.88, for the | 

2 The standard deviations are calculated by Yule’s formula No?= Z(Nmo'n) + 
Z(Ned'm) where de= Mw— åf. 
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later decade. The difference between these means is .385 steps of 
the combined scale. — 

“at objection is raised to the rough and ready distribution of the 
- unclassified group, the entire unclassified 2.7 per cent can be 
thrown in with the Nordics for the first group, and the unclassified 
9.7 per cent can be thrown in with the Méditerraneans of the sec- . 
ond group. The results appear in Table IV. - 


TABLE IN 


DAMIGRATION BY RACES 









.| 5,246,613 
5,735,811 






_ This distribution results in benefiting the Nordics of the 1881- 
go decade and in penalizing thé Mediterraneans of the 1911—20 
decade, and makes the resulting difference between the means a 
maximum. Application of the formula now gives 12.417, S.D. 2.89, 
and 11.954, S.D. 2.80, respectively, as the means of the two groups. 
The difference of the means is .463 steps of the combined scale. 

Both the difference of the means obtained from Table III and ` 
that obtained from Table IV are significant differences as measured 


TABLE IV 


IMMIGRATION By RACES 








Percentage of 





Number 










Period Mediterranean 
rB8x-90....{ 5,246,613 
IQII—20....| 5,735,811 33.4 






by the ratio of the probable error of the difference to the difference. 
It would naturally be expected that any difference discovered 
would be significant since the populations involved run into the mil- 
, lions. The important point here, however, is the fact that proper 
handling of the figures gives a resulting difference only approx- 
' imately one-sixth as large as that on which Brigham bases his.con- 
clusions. The difference has now become so small that the sugges- - 
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tion advanced by the army writers that the differences they found 
may be due to an artifact of the examination must be given.more 
serious consideration than is accorded it by Brigham. Further- 
more, attention has been called only to the difference between the 
two extreme residence groups. The difference between any two of 
the intermediate groups would be correspondingly smaller. 

In passing, it might also be well to point out that there is an 
obvious inconsistency in Brigham’s results. Even if the 1881-90 
group were made up entirely of Nordics, the average for the group 
` would be only 13.28; whereas, the “over 20 years” residence group 
has the much higher average of 13.82. Likewise, even if the entire 
191I~—20 group were made up of Mediterraneans only, their aver- 
age of 11.43 would be slightly higher than the 11.41 of the “o to 5 
years” residence group. ` 

It is possible to go back of Brigham’s estimates of the propor- 
tions of the races making up our immigration at the various periods 
to the actual nativity groups themselves. Table V throws into one . 
table all the necessary information as furnished by Brigham. . 

Application of our formula gives a mean of 12.751, S.D. 2.883; 
for the 1887-97 group, and a mean of 12.047, S.D. 2.898, for the 
1913-17 group. The differénce of the means is .704. This differ- 
ence is likewise a significant difference as measured by the ratio of 
`. the probable error of the difference to the difference of the means. 
The important point, however, here too, is the fact that again we 
obtain a difference which is considerably smaller than the one on 
which Brigham’s conclusions are based. This: difference is only 
about three-tenths as large as his. The difference between the re- 
sults obtained by using the nativity groups and those obtained by 
using the racial groups is probably due to errors in estimating the 
proportion of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean blood contrib- 
uted to the total immigration by each country appearing in Table 
V; and.to the fact that the time intervals covered in eaeh case do 
not quite coincide. 

If we transmute the combined score results into mental ages by 

the army formula l 


M.A. (in years) =0.778 C.S.+-2.606 
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we have a difference of 1.87 years, whereas the differences we 
found become .299 years, .36 years, and .5 5 years respectively. 
When we compare the difference of only one-third to one-half a | 
year in mental age, shown by the results here obtained, with the 
difference of almost 2 years that Brigham uses, we see how great is 
the discrepancy between the results. 

As Professor Brigham well says, “There is a considerable 
amount of wishful thinking on the subject of race.” A more careful 


TABLE V 
INTELLIGENCE Scores BY NATIVITY GROUPS 





PERCENTAGE Group Forms or 





TOTAL IMMIGRATION FOR 
Country Pe EY A ae ee 
1887-97 | IQI3g-I7 
England............. 2. 027 Ay .O10 
Scotland.............. 2. 109 Aa .037 
Holland............. 2. oro A; 006 
Germany............ 2. 187 Ay .025 
Denmark... t... 2. O17 As 007 
Canada........ cee ee 2.67) Nvewcaees As -135 
Sweden.............. 2. -073 Ay .0I5 
NOWAY. oeaan 2. .027 Ag .OII 
Belgium............. 2. .006 Ay 005 
Treland.............. 2. .ILQ Axo .024 
Austria... ........0.. 2. 116 Au -167 
Turkey...........4.. B95. Nstvcwsaes Au 026 
Greece......... eee ees 2. +002 Ay -037 
RUSS. sl ee sine ease 2. .120 Ax 178 
Ttaly sirnani 2. .124 Ags . 200 
Poland*............. 2. 063 As 117 
* Includes unclassified. 


analysis of the same figures shows that the drop in average intel- 
ligence due to the shift in the racial proportions making up our im- 
migration is only from one-fourth to one-sixth as large as the dif- 
ference which the army disclosed and which Brigham used as the 
basis of his study. 

If we take some note’ of the direction of the ienaa be- 
tween the “expected” scores of the older and the new immigrants as _ 
calculated from the race norms and frequencies, on the one hand, 
and the “observed” scores, it is true that the earlier immigration 


*I am indebted to Professor R. S. Woodworth for some of the considerations; 
that follow. 
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scored 1.4 steps higher than would be expected, while the more re- 

cent immigration scored .60 steps lower than would be expected. 

. As has been pointed out, the same result is evident even in Table I, 
in connection with Brigham’s race norms, and without our calcula- 

` tions; since the older immigration scored higher than even the 
Nordic norm, and the later immigration lower than even the Medi- 
terranean norm. It is this fact, perhaps, that is the basis for Brig- 
ham’s assertion that even the same race gives a lower score the 
more recent the immigration. 

Our study of the figures must lead to the conclusion that some 
factor, or factors, related to the passage of time and unrelated to 
race, is affecting the-results in the direction of giving-lower scores 
to the more recent immigrants. The first possibility that suggests 
itself is that Brigham has been in error in computing his racial 
norms. There were uncertain factors in his transition from nation- 
ality to race, so that his estimates may or may not be correct. To 
avoid the possibility that the discrepancy is simply due to errors in 
computing racial proportions and norms, nationality proportions 
and norms were used here. But the same discrepancy remains. The 
older immigration scores higher than it should from national com- 
position, and the newer immigration scores lower than it should by 
national composition. Thus: ` . 

i _ 1887-97 1913-17 
Expected . oo oa ww oo b a TRS 12.04 . 








Observed . aa 13.82 IILI 
Discrepancy woe 2 raek =e EO | —.63 


It might be well to point out that the national norms were ob- 
tained from the army “principal sample,” which was drawn at ran- 
dom, as far as concerns years in the United States, and included 
men here from 1 to over 20 years, with an average residence of 
about 8. years. Therefore the national norms are for immigrants 
here for an intermediate time; those here longer surpass these 
norms, and those here for under 5 years fall below these norms. 

There are many factors correlated with time, but unrelated to 
race or nationality, or at least not closely related to them. One such 
factOr might be that of feeling at home with Americans. Since the 
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men Semel were in the draft age, 20-30 years old, those who’ 
had been here longer grew up in the country; the group arriving in > 

1913-17 could not have. been under 15 on arrival and would in. . 
“many instances be over 20 on arrival, This factor of length of stay, 

including growing up in the American-environment, might be ex- 

pected to make the recruit more at ease during the examination 
(quite apart from the language factor); and this better general 

adaptation might be expected to make some difference—perhaps 

not much-—in the scores. 

` Another possible factor related to time amounts to this: that 

changes here and abroad in demand for different classes of labor 

have resulted in a later immigration of a lower level industrially. 

If our own population is generally drifting away from the more 

‘manual types of work and is “rising in the world,” then there de- 

velops heré an opening for men at the lower rungs of the industrial 

ladder but not higher up; and such a condition might become pro- 

gressively accentuated with time, and thus immigration would de- 

cline industrially and probably i in intelligence. 

A similar factor has to do with control of the character of e emi- 
gration by the country of origin. Some control has been attempted 
probably, with the object of retaining the better elements at home 
and letting the poorer emigrate; and such control may have be- 
come more stringent and ‘more effective as time has gone on. 

Another possible factor has to do with the initiative and alert- 
ness of early and later immigrants from a given section. It is likely 


enough that the Italians who first came over were more alert men- `. 


tally, were more of the hardy pioneer type, than those who ey 
.trail along nowadays. 

' Still another factor may have to do with national customs and 
practices. If the Italians as a class tend to marry many years ear- 
lier than do the Scotch, then the number of exemptions because of 
dependent families would have been proportionally greater for the 
former; and the Italians who were swept in by the draft might have 
` been those who, were less willing or less able to assume responsi- 
bilities than those who jollowed the national custom of marrying 
early. ' oota 

These are some of the considerations to be taken into account 
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in using the results of the tests. No fair-minded critic of the tests 
can deny that they actually test intelligence, or at least important 
elements in intelligence. Nor can we gainsay the fact that the Rus- 
sian immigrant, for example, scores lower than the Danish. But it 
must be evident that we cannot gauge the intelligence of a foreign 
nation by testing the immigrants from that nation, because we do 
not know that they are a fair sample. We are pretty sure that they 
are a low sample, as things go today, but Wwe can have no way of 
allowing for the selective factors at work. 

Nor can we be sure that the samples obtained from the several 
different foreign countries are comparable. As a matter of fact, 
immigrants from different countries gravitate toward different oc- 
cupations here, so that, economically, they do not represent the 
same selection. If our sample of the Dutch is composed of men 

_who obtain employment. as expert mechanics and as skilled work- 
men, while our sample of Italians work as unskilled and our sample 
of Russians and Poles goes into the mines, then we obviously can- 
not compare the Dutch with the others on the basis of our samples 
—except as regards immigration groups. If Brigham were to qual- 
ify his conclusions so that they applied only to national groups of 
immigrants as at present constituted, his case would be stronger as 
regards the actual immigrants themselves, but it would still leave 

- open the whole question of comparative racial intelligence. 

There is one fact visible in Table V which is pertinent here. 
When the average score per nationality is correlated with percent- 
age of each nationality in the 1913—17 immigration, we get a nega- 
tive correlation (Rank method) of .60, which ought really to go up 
a few points when account is taken of the fact that the numerous- 
ness of Cariadian immigration is due largely to ready access and of 
the fact that the smaller proportion of Polish as compared with 

Russian immigration is largely due to relative population. The na- 
tionality groups that are the largest tend to score the lowest. This 
means, without doubt, that the large immigrant groups have been 
of unskilled Jabor and, therefore, low in intelligence. 

“Races” and nationalities probably differ in intelligence, but 
the scatter or dispersion for each is wide enough so that it would be 
possible to recruit our population from any nationality of Europe, 


t 
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or any combination, provided we could pick the individuals we 
wanted. Discussions of the immigration problem in terms of races 
and nations must include other factors such as assimilability, evi- 
dence of “dumping” of undesirables by home country, and the in- 
dustrial needs of this country. If the demand is for immigrants to 
do rough labor, then we must expect to get relatively low intelli- 
gence. , 

Apart from such factors, the immigrants should be selected as ` 
individuals, and psychology has a real part to play there. But until 
all such factors are more completely taken into account, to suggest 
that the bare results of the tests themselves arg firmly enough 

‘established to be the basis of mandatory legislation is to give the 
appearance of solidity to what is as yet but the shadow of such. 
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ABSTRACT 


The term “revolution” is variously defined within and without the social science 
field. At least three distinct conceptions are disternible. Revolution as a political 
phenomenon —Bodin, Small, Adams, Sorokin, Ross, Martin, Dewe, Edwards, Web- 
ster, the Pauls, and Spargo appear to consider revolution a purely political phenome- 
non, a change in the location of sovereignty: Revolution as abrupt social change.— 
Le Bon and Ellwoodgguggest that the term includes any sudden or apparently sudden 
social change, so thaf political revolution is but one of several types. Revolution as 
change in the entire social order.—A third conception is that of change so drastic as to 
involve all phases of the social organization. Revolution may be political, but it has 
also’ religious, economic, industrial, and other aspects. Hyndman states this concep- 
tion, and Sumner, Parsons, and Finney appear so to use the term. Revolution a 
change in attitudes——An explanation of such variation in the current conceptions of 
revolution appears in the fact that no writer has described revolution in its entirety. 
When normal social change is, for any reason, obstructed, there develops a wide- 
spread unrest which attaches itself to the most obviously offensive aspects of the 
social structure. The unrest and the collective behavior which often follows repre- 
sent, to most writers, revolution. The more significant changes have, however, al- 
ready occurred in the attitudes fundamental to the traditional institutional order. 


The term “revolution” is one of the most used and, one sus- 
pects, one of the most misused of words. Both within and without 
the literature of the social sciences it has acquired a variety of 


meanings which make it as adaptable to personal purposes as is the 


chameleon’s skin. In general parlance it carries connotations and 
significances which involve the deepest fears as well as the highest 
hopes. To some it represents the most formidable danger threaten- 
ing modern civilization; to others, the only gleam of hope in a pres- 
ent world of darkness. So general is the popular belief that revolu- 
tion is a calamity of the direst order and a thing to be avoided at 
any cost that the newspapers of the day regularly refer to it as the 
one outstanding catastrophe which faces modern nations. The 
most effective means for, opposing any present-day social move- 
ment is to brand it as “revolution” or to suggest that it is a step in 
that direction. A 

On the other hand and at the same time, the stories of success- 
ful revolutionary changes are the most cherished traditions of our 
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society. To the Protestants, the Reformation ee the begin- 

ning and the guiding beacon of their faith. To the citizen of the 
United States; the traditions of the Revolutionary War are among - 
those which are most carefully implanted in the minds and hearts | 
of each succeeding generation. At the same time, the word “revolu- 
tion” suggests violence, bloodshed, disaster. These two contradic- 
- tory conceptions give rise to such striking anomalies as that of a 

modern newspaper which in perfect seriousness presents in one’ 
editorial’ column a denunciation of the friendship of Americans 
with Russian revolutionists while in an adjacent column it carries 
an equally vituperous harangue against the slipshod’ Americanism 
which permits the schools to neglect a proper emphasis upon the 
virtues of he revolutionary heroes who embodied the “spirit of 
seventy ~Six.’ - 

Confusion of thought, which results from a failure to define . 
terms carefully, is to be expected in popular speech and the lay 
press. But it is more or less remarkable that among those who 
attempt to speak in the terminology appropriate to scientific inves- 
tigation and description, the concept is manipulated rather than 
defined: It is used to describe any sort of change, from a change in 
the location of sovereignty, a purely political phenomenon, to a 
change in the social processes underlying and supporting the funda- 
mental structural elements of society: the political, economic, reli- 
gious, and other institutions. 

Burns, in commenting upon the necessity of some uniformity 
in usage, within the scientiñc field at least, suggests that the pres- 
_ ent diversity in meanings is due to the fact that the term is used to 

_ express the temper of the writer rather than to describe objective 

_ reality. He says: ; 
The word “revolution” may have many meanings, and for the purposes of 
_ controversy it can be usefully employed by the same persons in contradictory 
senses. Thus the professed opponents of all revolution can take it for granted 
that it involves the cutting of throats and at the same time the control of so- 
ciety by intellectual fanatics. The professed revolutionary can also do a little 


to confuse the issue by oe on us to shoot capitalists and at the same ‘time, 
to love our enemies.* 


1C. D. Burns, The Principles of ‘Revolution, p. IIL. 
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The most striking difference in the various conceptions of revo- 
lution displayed by scientific writers is in the extent of the field of . 
behavior which they include within their usage of the term. To one 
group revolution is a very narrowly restricted phenomenon observ-. 


_ able only occasionally and in a particular aspect.of social life, the 


political phase. By far the majority of thosé who have described 
revolutions in their writings have used the term in that sense—to 
describe a change in the location of sovereignty. Bodin is given the 
credit for such a restricted usage. In his attempt to describe a revo- 
lutionary process, a sequence of stages in revolutionary behavior, 
he carefully specified that the thing of which he was speaking was 
a political reversal.? The precedent thus established has been 
widely followed by others who have written on the same and kin- 
dred subjects. 

Small, for instance, explaining that the sociological interest in ` 
revolutions consists in tracing the relationship which exists be- 
tween the behavior characteristic of such phenomena and the fun- 
damental human interests, suggests that the student take as a sub- 


ject for examination the French Revolution.® Adams, although he 


styles. his analysis of the revolutionary process The Theory of 
Soctal Revolutions, is clearly.using the term to describe the same 


political phenomena to which Bodin had reference. He makes re- 


peated references to the French Revolution in illustration of the 
principles he seeks to elaborate, and is clear cut in his declaration 
that revolutions are problems of administrative adjustment and 
readjustment: His major emphasis is placed upon the economic 
causes which appear to him to underlie all’ such disorders, but 
when he speaks of revolution he has in mind political change— - 
nothing more.* 

Sorokin, similarly, although he relates revolution to a wide 
variety of psychological, neurological, and endocrinal manifesta- 
tions, sees all of these as the accompaniments of the political up- 


heaval.® Ross takes. a position similar to that of Adams in tracing 


3 Jean Bodin, The Six Books of The Commonwealth, pp. 406-7. 
* A. W. Small, General Sociology, pp. 515 f. 

* Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions. 

*Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution. 
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the causes of revolution to economic changes, and-he restricts his 
usage of the term to its political connotations.* Martin presents a 
suggestive analysis of the crowd activity. which prepares for, leads 
up to, carries on, and emerges from revolutions, using the term in 
its political sense. Although he mentions the Reformation as a 
revolution, his description proceeds in terms of the political aspects 
of that movement.” In this restricted sense the concept is used by 
various other writers, including Dewe,* Edwards,’ Webster,’® the 
Pauls,“ and Spargo.¥ 
` To another group of writers in the same field this usage is too 
narrow. Revolution to this second group may be political, but the 
political revolutions are but one of a number of types. The term 
- includes religious, economic, industrial, political, and other forms 
of upheaval and disorder. Both Le Bon and Ellwood have specifi- 
cally stated that in their conceptions of the term there is ample 
room for types of revolution other than the political. In both cases, 
it is true, all of the behavior which they have selected as charac- 
teristic of that in revolution and all of the material upon which ` 
they have based their analyses has been selected from the political 
forms, and that fact does much to add to the confusion involved in 
defining the term.. But each has stated a broader definition of it. 
Le Bon, in his introductory statements in The Psychology of Revo- 
lutions, extends his usage to include “all sudden transformations, 
or transformations apparently sudden, whether of beliefs, ideas, 
or doctrines.” 
How broad his conception is may be gathered from the follow- 
ing criticism which he makes of those who hold to the strictly Po- 
litical aspects: 


°E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, Russia in Upheaval, Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution, Russian Soviet Republic, Social Revolution in Mexico. 

' Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, esp. pp. 184 ff. 

"Rev. J. A. Dewe, The Psychology of Politics and History. . 


* Lyford Patterson Edwards, “The Mechanics of SETAS St. Stephen's 
College Bulletin, LXIX, No. 2. 


Mrs. Nesta Webster, World Revolution and The French Revolution. 
“ Eden and Cedar Paul, Creative Revolution. 

™ John Spargo, The Psychology of Bolshevism. 

= Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of Revolutions, p. 25. 
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The sudden political revolutions which strike the historian most forcibly 
are often the least important. The great revolutions are those of manners and 
thought. The true revolutions, those which transform the destinies of people, 
are most frequently accomplished so slowly that the historians can hardly point 
to their beginnings. Scientific revolutions are by far the most important.*4 

Ellwood, especially in his later writing on the subject, has ex- 
pressed a similar idea of the numerous forms of phenomena which 
the term “revolution” includes. In his earlier statements he was 
rather specific in declaring that the phenomenon to which he re- 
ferred in his use of the term was not “any sudden social or political 
change from coups d’état or ‘palace revolutions’ to mutations in 
fashions or industrial changes due to great inventions.” “Rather,” 
he says, “we are now using the term in its strictly political sense. 
As Bodin long ago pointed out, the mark of revolution in this 
sense is a change in the location of sovereignty.’ This statement 
may be taken to indicate that he recognized that the term could be 
used in other senses, and his more recent definition makes clear 
that he has come to that conclusion. Revolution is simply abrupt, 
violent social change. It is one of the two great classes of change 
with which the social scientist is.called upon to deal. His continued 
use of political revolutions as examples of such changes suggests 
that he considers such movements one of the several forms. 

Almost any observer would say, at the present time, that the problems of 
our human world are problems of unity and change, and he would probably add 
that the changes that we are forced to deal with in practical human affairs are 
of two types, gradual changes which may be called “growth,” and abrupt, vio- 
lent changes, which might be called “revolutions. ”18 . 


There is another and more inclusive sense in which the term 
is used in this literature—a conception which includes in revolution - 
not alone political phenomena, or economic, political, religious, and 
other phenomena, as various forms of revolution, but which makes 


the concept involve all of these aspects of social life. According to 


this conception, which, it should be remarked, is not clearly de- 
fined by more than one or two writers, the change which is revolu- 
tionary is basic, underlying. It involves the elementary aspects of 

“ Ibid., p. 25. 

=C, A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 163. 

* C. A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, pp. 20-21. 
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the social structure, the institutions, ane itisa , change so inclusive 
that the whole social life of the group is disorganized. The fact that 
` revolutions appear to be political or religious or economic arises, 
according to this viewpoint, because the overt aspects of the change. 
` are most striking in relation to some one element of the social or- 
ganization. Considered as a whole, however, the revolution affects 
all parts of society and includes the underlying and perhaps less 
. obvious changes as well as those which are nee obvious, and 
i spectacular. , 
-A suggestion of this idea appears in the statements of a num- 
‘ber of writers, but their general use of the term is such as to raise 
the query whether or not they are clearly aware of the implications . 
of their own language. Such, for instance, is the usage of Professor 
Sumner. In one place, he describes revolution as a change in the 
mores of a group, obviously a phehomenon of the underlying social 
structure: 


In higher civilieitions crises produced by the persistency of old mores 
after conditions have changed are solved by revolution or reform. In revolu- 
tions the mores are broken up..... A period follows in which there are no 
mores. The old are broken up; the new are not formed.2” - 


But in another statement, he describes the sudden develop- - 
ments of transportation which have brought the urban and rural 
districts into closer communication as the greatest revolution of 
all time. In the same connection he uses the term in its political 
sense and suggests that the underlying social changes are its causes. 


The cheapening of transportation between the great centers of population 

and the outlying masses of unoccupied land is the greatest fact of our time, and 

- it is the greatest economic and social revolution which has ever taken place. 

` The French Revolutiom was due to the fact that a great change had come 

about in the distribution of economic power between the classes and in the 
class mores which correspond to economic power.?® ` 


` \ 

_ Similarly, Parsons appears to have a conception of the breadth 
of changes which occur either in or before revolution, but his 
usage of the term “unrest” makes it impossible to determine 
whether he considers such wide changes an essential part of revo- 

` HW, G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 86. TS: 
* W, G. Sumner, Essays, p. 167. f » Thid., p- 167. 
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lution. or simply an inevitable causal situation with respect to it.” 
A similar statement may be made with regard to Finney.. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether he sees revolution as including the various 


- changes in the social life of a group or whether it is his idea that 


the revolution merely occasions such a widespread series of changes, 
that such changes are results of revolution.™ 

Hyndman has made.the most explicit statement of this view- 
point which sees revolution as an inclusive social process involving 
all the aspects of group life in a sudden more or less violent change. 
He dignifies some aspects of that change more than others, for he 
places especial emphasis upon the economic changes in revolution. 
But he is clear in his insistence that the revolution is not complete, 
the conception of revolution is inadequate, unless it includes change 
in all the various aspects of social existence. 


There are thus two sides to every great change in the conduct of human ' 
affairs. First, and most important in all progressive societies, is the economic 
development itself, which, up to the present era, has been for the most part un- 


`, conscious, so far as the mass of the people and even the most capable brains of 


the time were concerned. Next to thé growth of economic forms comes -the 
mental appreciation of them, which enables the community, led by its clearest 
thinkers, to comprehend what is taking place.* . . . . Revolution, in its com- 
plete sense, means a thorough economic, social, and political change in any 
great community.*$ 


Such are the generally expressed conceptions of the term “revo- 
lution.” To some it is an exclusively political change, a shifting in 
the location of sovereignty. To others it is a change in any of sev- 
eral aspects of the life of society, and it takes its particular form 
according to the institution with which it is most obviously asso- 
ciated. To still others it is an extensive and inclusive-social change . 
affecting all the various aspects of the life of a society, including the 
economic, religious, industrial, and familial as well as the political. 

This confusion in the use of the concept seems to result from 
the fact that none of the writers has considered revolution in its 
entirety, has given attention to all of its ramifications at one time. 

*?P. A. Parsons, An Introduction to Modern Social Problems, pp. 235 ff. 

” Ross L. Finney, Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest, pp. 38-37. 

= Henry M. Hyndman, The Evolution of Revolution, pp. 11-12. 

= Thid., p. 12. 
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There are changes in society that are inclusive, that are broad and 

deep, that affect basic attitudes supporting the social structure, the ` 

mores, folkways, customs, and conventions as well as the institu- 

tions of the group. It is to these changes in the social attitudes - 

which underlie and support the social structure, which determine 

_the complex of habits and sentiments that alone make any social 
order a possibility, that the concept “revolution” may be properly 
applied. 

‘Social life is a process in which change is continual. ‘The situa- 
tions.in which societies find themselves are in å continuous state of 
flux as inventions, discoveries, and the contributions of other cul- 
tures disorganize and reorganize the material environment. The 
organized group which is to continue its existence and maintain 
its status must be in a state of regular and continual readjustment 
to the changing situation. The successful adjustments to new situ- 
ations are passed on from generation to generation as folkways and 
mores. The gradual and usually unconscious organization of these - 

` behavior patterns gives the institutional basis peculiar to any soci- 
ety. In a relatively static social order these institutional patterns 
enable the society to meet the exigencies of the various crises 
. that arise. They are, therefore, carefully guarded and inculcated 
through tradition in each succeeding generation, and they take on, 
as time passes, a high degree of emotional approval. 

But as the conditions basic to social life change, there comes a 
time when the old folkways, the old institutions, are unable to meet 
the demands of the new situation. They may become things of 
` positive disutility to the group. To a portion of the group members 
they are no longer positive values. Sometimes they are modified 
through a redefinition of the situation, and the group sets about to 
devise new mechanisms to permit and facilitate its continued exis- 
tence and to maintain or improve its status, or they fall into disuse 
and pass out of the culture complex as new behavior adjustments 
are found more advantageous. This gradual and non-spectacular 
accommodation of a group to the changing conditions of its life we 
define as normal social change. 

` Occasionally, however, for one reason or sapien there are 
groups within the society which desire to preserve the old order, . 
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the traditional institutions, the time-tried folkways, mores, con- 
ventions, and customs, even though the behavior they define is in- 


` adequate in the present situation. So long as such a group has 


power to enforce the old definitions, the new problems remain un- 
solved, organized society is unable so to change as to make life 
tolerable to all of its individual members: The old institutions and 
customs fail to serve the needs of the society and its members and 
prevent the introduction of such new elements of social structure 
as the situation demands. They have then not only ceased to be 
positive values to the members of the group; they have become:of | 
distinctly negative value. In such a situation there is discontent, 
unrest becomes general, individuals become disorganized. The un- 
rest is inchoate, unorganized, without head or objective; the group 
members do not see the forces that are at work. As time goes on 
they attribute their discomfort to that portion of the social order 


_ in which the maladjustment is most obvious. Thus, the resulting 


disorder may be political, religious, or economic as the discomfort 
is most easily attributed to one of these phases of the social organi- 
zation by the crowds which center their attack upon one of these 
aspects. 

Tt is this violent attack which the writers on the subject have 
called “revolution,” and it is because this overt act is directed. 
toward some particular part of the social structure that they have 
assumed that revolutions are political or religious or. economic. But 
the real revolution occurs far below the surface of the social life. 


‘It is the change in the attitudes of the citizenry toward the under- 


lying basis of the institutions or customs which have come to stand 


_ in the way of a tolerable life-experience. The real revolution is the 


change in the social attitudes. and values basic to the traditional ` 
institutional order. The political, religious, industrial, or economic 
changes are but overt manifestations of the deeper change which 
has previously taken place. 
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ABSTRACT ° 


The idea of pattern is basic to an understanding of public opinion. It throws. 
light on the tax-reduction program. Significant sociological processes occur, such as 
the domination of group interests by manipulation of certain elements in the tradi- 
tional tax pattern, and the rationalization which follows public opinion and action. 





The present drive for reduction of taxes illustrates several so- 
ciological processes. Among these a few significant ones appear, 
such as the domination of public opinion by powerful group inter- 
ests; the warping of traditional patterns of opinion by various 

: interests as political events give occasion; and the rationalizing 
that accompanies the shifting of opinion. The tendency for domi- 
nant social groups to determine specific policies in accord -with 
their group interests is natural and inevitable in any society, but is 
not always clearly discernible. In the United States today, how- 
ever, it seems evident that the dominant group since the war is 
made up largely of business men and political leaders imbued with 
the business point of view. Earlier in our history and almost to the 
war period the hegemony of “business” interests in tax policy was ` 
not so distinctly emergent; and taxation tended to take progres- 
sively higher percentages from those who were the more able to 
.pay, that i is, from the more successful business men and corpora- 
tions. These interests are now trying to stop this trend, to lessen 
‘the rate of taxation on the higher incomes and estates. The new 
revenue measures propose to reduce tle federal income tax rates 
especially in the higher brackets.. Both political parties are com- 

.mitted to tax reduction. The newspapers as business enterprises 
find their interests largely the same as the general business inter- 
ests and support the tax-reduction program. 

` How does this program fit into the traditional scheme of tax 
pat The American Poe over a long stretch of years falls into 
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a design, for all social action and public opinion follows roughly 
existing action and idea patterns. 


`I. The American pattern of-taxation is. marked by the following features: 
a) Payment of money to the government for a’ minimum of state enter- 
prise; wide latitude for private enterprise. “Taxes are a nuisance.” 
b) Suspicion of federal expansion is traditional. 
c) Increasing state services permitted only as new specific needs press for 
state action. f 
d) Money supplied through a varied system of local, state, and federal 
taxes. 
‘(1) General property tax. 
(2) Duties—tariff. 
(3) Internal duties—excise. . 
(4) -Corporation tax. 
` (5) Income tax. 
(6) Inheritance tax. S 
e) Constitutions provide for equal or proportional taxation, TEE 
classification of property for differential taxes is impossible or difficult. 
“Equal taxation of all forms of property.” 
f) Income and inheritance taxes rest on the principle of progressive in- 
crease of tax as the ability to pay increases—the faculty theory. A simi- 
- lar principle which applies is that of minimum sacrifice. 
g) Taxation may be made less burdensome by borrowing, sen bonds, 
“Let the next generation pay its share.” 
h). Geographical repetition of the tax pattern with local variations ‘compli- 
. cated by the overlapping patterns of other geographic areas. 


The present tax-reduction drive is in harmony with the oldest 
elements in the pattern, Ia), b), c), d) (1), (2), (3), and e). The 
idea and method of progressive taxation especially as applied 
in d) (4), (5), (6), and f), and surtaxes are relatively new in the 
` pattern, and show less stability than the older tax systems. Thus . 
the older pattern, which had been fairly constant in the long pre- 
war period, gradually took on the new elements of corporation, in- 
come, and inheritance taxes with higher progressive rates. It is 
natural that now any modifications are likely to appear chiefly in 
this latter group of pattern elements. Just só, an examination of 
the pattern of governmental enterprise would show that changes 
looking toward curtailment are likely to be in the newest under- 
takings, such as child-labor regulation, infancy and maternity pro- 
tection, U.S. shipping, etc. No single pattern can be regarded as an 


r 
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independent unit, for cultural complexes overlap and their ele- 
ments may be grouped into different patterns. Thus the American 
tax pattern may be drawn according to types and methods of taxa- 
tion with certain elements of actual principle and policy as in I 
above, or a pattern may. be drawn to include more intangible ele- 
ments such as beliefs, dispositions, attitudes, and opinions concern- 
ing the general purposes of taxation. 

There is a social pattern or democratic “culture complex” 
which explains the tendency for taxes to rise and to become pro- 
gressively higher. in rate for wealthier taxpayers, the tendency 
which Congress is now urged to check. This pattern is, of course, 
not entirely harmonious; some of the colors clash; and the designs 
curl fantastically. 

IL The “democratic tax pattern” includes the following belief elements which 
historically bave had varying force: 
.&) Democracy should approximate equality or, at least,.a lessening of ex- 
tremes of wealth; hence tax the rich to curtail their privileges. 
b) Democracy should mean more prosperity for the common man; hence 
raise taxes to provide for more public services. 
c) Taxes are necessary evils; therefore make them as light as possible for 
; the mass of the population by heavier burdens on the few. 
d) Monopoly threatens democracy; the trusts should be penalized by sur- 
taxes and their beneficiaries by income and inheritance taxes. ‘ 
¢) Hereditary wealth and privileges are hindrances to democratic progress. 


The increase in state services in harmony with the belief b) 
is itself the result of the application of a historical pattern of 
accepted state functions and a gradual accretion of optional func- 
tions which are taken over by diffusion from one governmental 
. atea to another. ` 

Doubtless description and explanation of the Janot tax 
pattern might be elaborated so as to disentangle what is historically 
sound American doctrine from exaggerations and distortions due 
to ignorance, malice, or mere rationalizing. Perhaps some keen _ 
student could even give a scientific picture of a genuinely salutary 
pattern, but that would involve a long excursion into ethics as well 
as economics, sociology, and history. 

We are more concerned with what is being thought. and argued 
with reference to the new public judgment in favor of tax reduc- . 
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tion, a public opinion which in some respects runs counter to the 
old democratic tax pattern. How far reasoned opinion precedes 
action is difficult to determine in the case of individuals; in the case 
of the public the difficulties are greatly multiplied. Certainly rea- 
soning, argument, and wishing, especially on the part of the leaders 
.or spokesmen of the group, are inevitable accompaniments of pub- 
. lic action. 

_ Each dominant social group in trying to manipulate public 
policy seeks to rationalize its action in harmony with various con- 
venient portions of the existing patterns. The tax-reduction pro- 
gram only partially fits into the traditional schemes; it is supported 
by a number of interesting “business” arguments which in some . 
degree are related to appropriate parts of the special and general 
‘schemes, the American tax pattern I, and the democratic tax pat- 

tern II. 

l One argument which seeks to rationalize tax reduction is to 
the effect that heavy taxation is discouraging business with conse- 
quent diminution of general prosperity. The argument rests partly 
on pattern II, element c), which assumes that the burden of pay- 
ments should be made as light as possible. It is obvious to the un- 
thinking that keavy taxation is bound to be discouraging. Just 
what constitutes a heavy or light burden is, however, the whole 
question. 

Another argument is that high taxes penalize thrift and conse- 
quently interfere with the accumulation of capital; it fits into the 
first part of element 5), pattern IT, for no doubt anything that 
works against saving must militate against prosperity. A third 
rationalization, somewhat less valid, is the contention that higher 
rates on the larger incomes result in less revenue than would be’ 
the result of lowered rates on the high brackets. This finds its 
appropriate place in the pattern by appealing to the practical desire 
at the base of the belief II b), that the more revenue, the more 
prosperity through public service. “If we can’t get the rich to come 
across one way, we'll try another.” 

A fourth contention which rings constantly i in the aiie ear 
is that high taxes levied on the incomes of the wealthy drive capital 
into tax-exempt securities and the tax is evaded. This finds an echo” 
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in the belief (I a) that the rich should not be allowed to ‘enjoy 
their privileges unmolested; either tax-exempts should be limited 
or they should be made les attractive by making tax payment 
more attractive! 

A decidedly popular statement is that taxes are too high be- 

‘ cause the state is undertaking too much which should.be left to. ` 
private enterprise. Obviously this rests on the primary elements 
of the American tax pattern (I a, b), which require a minimum of 

‘governmental activities, especially federal, and consequently a 
minimum of revenues. Many Americans are quite unaware that 
this basic attitude is not consistent with the fact that steadily we 
have demanded more and more services from the governments as 
more pressing needs arose (Ic). 

Finally, proponents of tax reduction attack the federal estate: 
tax on the ground that it results in double or multiple taxation. 
Also the rates of the federal income tax should be lowered for the 

` same reason. These contentions find backing in two elements of 

the tax pattern, the doctrine of equal or proportional taxation 

(I e) and the fact of overlapping systems (I k) which result in 

unjust burdens. 

These rationalizations have, of course, some validity, put asa 

whole they. present a biased argument not in harmony with all the 
facts. For instance, it is true that what the business man considers 
“high” taxes are discouraging to him personally because they un- 

duly cut into his profits. High taxes, too, may be discouraging to 
business in general if it is in a position to invest large capital else- 
where under a lesser burden of tax, say in Russia or China. But it 
is also evident that, except for periods of crisis, on thé whole there 
has been for a generation or more increased business along with 
increased taxation. The argument that taxes are too high because 
governmental enterprises are too numerous and extensive is a mat- 
ter of opinion or personal preference, except where it is clear that 

a specific state enterprise is a wasteful mistake. 

The business and political situations are unusually favorable 
for the tax-reduction program. Possibly a few fighting senators 


may change the situation, but probably not with any marked suc-. °° 


cess. A trend of opinion and action accumulates force with accel- 
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erated speed when the environment of various psychic culture pat- 
terns is neutral or favorable or certain elements occupy the run of 
attention while others are temporarily in the background. The 
cause is for the most part the simple fact that the more individuals 
think and act in the same way, the more others do the same. The 
rise and decline in attention on now this element and now that, of 
a social pattern, is chiefly. due to this same cause. The ultimate 
cause of individual shifts of attention, opinion, and action is to be 


_ found primarily i in the individual psycho-physical , or physiological 


organism and secondarily in the acquired habit patterns. These 


latter are yet to be explained by psychology and sociology. 


The facts by which one should appraise the present trend 
toward tax reduction: are numerous. The most important are the 
sociological data, including those enumerated in this paper and 
other similar elaborations; the less important are’ the economic 
data. The reason for this weighting of the data is that the eco- 
nomic facts can hope to be recognized exactly only by a few spe- 
cialists in economics, and cannot be brought home to political lead- 
ers and their constituents in the face of prejudices and wishes 
which find sanction in certain selected elements of traditional pat- 
terns of opinion. X 

It may not be impertinent to summarize what most economists . 
would agree are the economic facts and best policies. The justifica- 
tion for attempting any such summary is a pious hope that even 
economists may agree on some faint semblance of a pattern of taxa- 
tion. One element in such a pattern must be an insistence on sta- 
tistical fact. I have ventured to include some vaguer suggestions of 
policy. I owe most of the items in the following list to Professor - 
Patterson’s article in the New sd Aa Special Taxation Section, 
November 4, 1925. 

1. Federal expenditures have long been steadily increasing and are still im- 


creasing. Recent apparent decreases are temporary, and are due chiefly to 
the war interval. 


l . 2. The national debt should be réduced at least as rapidly as heretofore, if not 


more rapidly; for the unmatured debt of 26 billions (19r9) has been re- 
duced about 6 billiotis, leaving still a sum over 20 times as large as the debt 
- in 1916, 
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To. 


. The burden of the war cannot be “shifted to the shoulders of the next gen- 


eration.” The productive assets behind the war debt are practically only 
the sums due from the allies, which are for the most part dubious credits. 


liquidation will not injure business, because“ debt payment fundamentally 
is a process of shifting funds from certain holdings to others where they 
will be reinvested. 


. If liquidation is to be progressive, taxes must not be reduced until govern- 


ment expenditures for other than debt retirement are reduced. 


. Lowered rates of income tax are not producing higher returns, but lower, 


particularly from the large incomes. 


. Tax-exempt securities are not furnishing an unduly marked refuge for tax- 


evaders. The rate of increase of tax-exempts has been less than the rate of 


. increase of other issues (1920-24). 
. The seemingly high rates of income tax and estate tax for large incomes 


and estates are not so high as they appear. For instance, the rate applied 
by law in 1923 to the income class of 100,000 to 150,000 was 50 per cent. 
Actually, however, the average rate of tax paid in was 19.85 per cent. So 
too the rate on large estates imposed by the law of 1924 is often stated as 
40 per cent, whereas the law itself prescribes 40 per cent of the amount by 
whick the net estate exceeds $10,000,000, and grants exemptions or rebates 
for state inheritance taxes. 


. The federal estate tax is-necessary because it furnishes substantial revenues 


and offers a means of co-operation with the states. 
There is little evidence of real economy to justify marked reduction in 
total taxation. r < 


‘Whether or not economists are in agreement with the tabula- 


tion will not have much effect on public opinion. The points ’at 
issue in the present drive for reduction of taxes are not those of 
genuine economic theory, partly because the statistical data are 
confusing, partial, and often misleading, even:to the keenest stu- 
` dents of public finance, but chiefly because the basic economic facts 
are obscured by the social, historical patterns which set the miold 
of ordinary general opinion, and by the deliberate emphasis from - 
dominant groups on certain elements of the patterns, selected out 
by assumed social economic interest. 


The question-as to exactly what happens when an apparent 


ê surplus in public revenues is used as an excuse to reduce high rateg, 
of taxation, instead of being employed to reduce the public debt, iss 
not deemed of importance by political leaders and the public ex- 


. The rate of debt liquidation has not injured business and a more rapid | 
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cept in a vague way; the important matter, so far as public opinion 


_and political action are concerned, is the rough generalization that 


no startling change in the pattern of public policy is proposed and 
that taxes are to be reduced. Perhaps the business man, who may 
know something also of the more obscure facts, is aware of at least 
two very pertinent results of the drive, namely, that taxes on suc- 
cessful business men will fall in amount and that government bonds 
are safe investments now and in the future. It may occur to the 
great mass of wage-earners and the farmers that they own very ` 
few government bonds and that their taxes will not fall for some 
time to come. If this considerable part of the public should’come 
to believe any such thing there would then occur a shift in the tax 
pattern not at all in harmony with the present trend. 

There is nothing novel to the student in the fact that people 
are “sot,” that public opinion in the long run is more likely to be 
conservative than progressive; but, even though common sense 
often agrees with that judgment, most people act as though the 
trend of public opinion (especially their own opinion) is in the 
direction of clearer insight and, therefore, quite generally modifi- 
able toward change, advance, and progress. When a decision on 
policy prevails we tend to accept it as having a reasonable basis 
when in fact it haf\chiefly a pattern foundation and a superstruc- 


.ture of rationalization. The idea of pattern as basic in an under- 


standing of public opinion in relation to policy gives concrete, 
usable material for building a real explanation of the causes, mer- 
its, and direction of any particular program. 


“THE MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES" 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Minnesota, ' 


ae ABSTRACT 


The data for this study were obtained from 357 farm families of Minnesota . 
taken at random in groups of fifty from seven representative areas. The migration of ` 
` females to the city in the third generation is distinctly higher than that of males. 
This study appears to show that migrants’ from the farm'do not mount rapidly to 
the upper economic and social classes, 10.1 per cent of the migrants being in profes- 
sions, including nursing, end 2.6 per cent in business as owners. The migration tends 
to be toward the larger cities, and the great majority travel only a short distance. 
Urbanization may be expected to increase in rate, with many serious problems, 
notably that.of the support of the rural schools. 


This paper deals with changes from town occupations to farm- 


ing, and the migration from farm to town. From the standpoint of . 


town-country relationships, the population of any western country 
is made up of three classes: those who are born and die i in the coun- 
_ try; those who are born and die in the city; and those who are born 
in either place and die in the other. Migration between cities of the ' 
same size is an unimportant factor.? Studies made by the United 


` States Department of Agriculture indicate that 2,075,000 persons ` 


left agriculture for town occupations during 1924, and that 1,396,- 

ooo left towns for farms.® It is pertinent to know from what social 

and occupational classes the farmers are recruited, and to which 

classes their children go. What does this migration mean to the 

economic and social conditions of agriculture and of urban life?. 

Public policy toward agriculture must consider these interrela- 
tionships. — 

* Other studies which have sections bearing on this topic are: U.S. Department 

of Agriculture Bull. 984, 1020; Department Bull. rarr, 1220, and 1285; Cornell Ex- 

-' periment Station Bull. 425; New York Department of Agriculture Bull. 164; and a 


publication of the North Carolina Tenancy Commission, Economic and Social Condat 
tions of North Carolina Farmers. 


3 See Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” in the Journal of the Royal Statis- yi 


tical Society, XLVII (1885), 167-236, especially the sixth conclusion. 
* Annual Report of Secretary for'roas, p. 50. 
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` The data given here were collected in a study of rural living - 
made by the Divisions of Sociology and Agricultural Economics of 
-the University of Minnesota, and are for 357 farm families of 
Minnesota, their parents and their children. Thesé families were 
taken at random in groups of about fifty from seven representative 
farming areas of the state, designated-as a small-grain section, a 
potato section, a dairy area, a corn section, a cut-over territory, a 
milk and trucking area around the Twin Cities, and a general 
farming area. i 

The population of this state is mainly . of Scandinavian and 
` German extraction. Out of a total of about 2,400,0co enumerated 
in the 1920 census, about 500,000, or one-fifth, were foreign born. 
Of these foreign born, 48.5 per cent were either Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, or Danes, and 15.3 per cent were Germans. The Germans 
predominate more in the first generation native born, because the 
German migration began about a generation earlier than the Scan- 
dinavian. Primarily, Minnesota is a new Scandinavia, both urban 
and rural. 

The process of urbanization in this state and the Northwest is 
somewhat different from that prevailing in the eastern and north- 
eastern sections of the United States. In the East and Northeast, 
the problem centers largely around the coming of the “new immi- 
` gration” from southern Europe. Most of these new immigrants 
have settled immediately in cities. Even if migration from the land 
has not been retarded by this fact, it at least is not as significant a 

factor in city building as it is in the Northwest. With the growth of 
restriction of immigration, the process of urbanization in all sec- 
tions of the country will probably become more largely a matter of 
selection of population from the rural territory, as it is in the 
N: orthwest. ' 

` The present generation of farm operators for which data were 
secured in Minnesota included 339 farmers and 337 farmers’ wives. 
Of the 339 farmers, 88.5 per cent had farmers for fathers; and 11.5 
had fathers with other occupations. The fathers of the farmers’ 
‘wives were farmers in 82.5 per cent of the cases, the remainder 


ioe coming from other occupations. The community with the greatest 


amount of interoccupational mobility was the cut-over country to , 
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the north. Here 28 per cent of the farmers and 2'5 per cent of their 
wives came from occupations other than farming. Table I shows 
. the occupations of the parents of the present farmers ‘and their 
wives in more detail. Artisans and unskilled laborers contributed 
the bulk of the farmers whose fathers were in non-farming occupa- 


a 





TABLE I 

OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS AND FATHERS-IN-LAW OF PRESENT FARMERS ` 
Number ` Per Cent 
Farmers . . aaa ew eee ee 578 85.5 
Other unskilled laborers . . . . . . . 35 - 5.2 
Urban artisans . . . . Uwe 40. 6.0 
Urbanclerks. . . 2... eee 2 3 
.Professional men . a. www I4 - 2I 
Urban entrepreneurs . . o 020a a a 6. -9 
Total aa a oR Tae ya e BO ar a 66 100 ` 


tions. The fathers of the operators’ wives came from clerical, pro- 
fessional, and entrepreneurial groups in 24 per cent of the cases, 
compared with 20 per cent of the operators’ fathers from the same 
groups. l 

The third generation included the children of the present oper- 
ators. These were 1,321 in number (not including 139 who have 
died). Of these, 691 were males and 630 females, which gives a sex 
ratio of 109.5 males for 100 females. These- 1,321 children are 
divided into three groups in Table II. 


TABLE IT 
Tue THIRD GENERATION 
r 3 f Malo Fenale Total 
Under eighteen and at home . '. . J 383 356 749 
Eighteen or more and at home Uo tm ee RAS , 82 225 
Eighteen or more and away from home . 165 182 347 
Total . 2... ee QI 630 1,321 


From Table II it may be seen that more of the daughters than 
sons leave home. This is partly because females mature earlier 
than males and marry at an earlier age. Also they migrate to towns 
` and ‘from one occupation to another more than males. Of the 
daughters, 134 were married and 48 unmarried. 
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Two vital questions in a study of the migration and mobility of 
a farm population are: What proportions follow their fathers’ oc- 
cupations, and of those who do not, to what occupational groups 
do they migrate? George Hansen‘ studied this question of the inter- 
occupational mobility of the migrant from the rural districts and’ 
came to the conclusion that the rural born rise to the upper occu- 
pations more readily than the urban born. His-data were for Euro- 
pean populations. W. J. Spillman studied the matter for the 
United States and came to similar conclusions. Dr. Spillman’s con- 
clusions were based on a study of the birthplaces of presidents of 
the United States, senators, representatives, cabinet officers, and 
railway presidents. On the other hand, studies by F. A. Wood’ and’ 
S. S. Visher® have shown rather conclusively that the contrary is 
true. To quote Visher, “Studies by Odin, Ellis, Cattell, Davies and 
Clarke of other notables have likewise indicated that the profes- 
sional classes and the centers of population have contributed a 
larger proportion of notables than have the unskilled laborers or 
the regular farmers.” The data af Wood and Visher were for the 
persons enumerated in Who’s Who in America. 

The data gathered in the Minnesota study appear to bear out 
the conclusions of Visher, Wood, and others that the migrants from 
farms do not mount rapidly to the upper economic and social 
classes. Forty per cent of the children who had left home had be- 
come farmers, and 60 per cent had migrated to town for urban 
occupations. Twenty-three per cent were unskilled laborers, 13.8 
per cent were artisans, 10.4 per cent were in clerical or “white- 
collar” jobs, 10.1 per cent were in the professions, and 2.6 per cent 
were owners of businesses or entrepreneurs. The professional class 
includes a number of farm girls who are registered nurses. Many 
of the sons still at home will undoubtedly succeed their fathers on ~ 
the farms, hence the proportion of those away from home who have 
changed occupation is not a true index of the interoccupational 
mobility. 

A third problem is the sex and age and marital condition of the 
migrants, especially of the females. Cities have a larger proportion 

* Die Drei Bevolkerungsstufen, Drittes Buch. 

* Quoted in Gillette, Rural Sociology, chap. xxiv. 

"In the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXX, No. 5 (March, 1925). 
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of people between the ages of twenty and forty-five, and of females 
and unmarried persons, than the rural population. Of the popula- 
tion of Minnesota classed as urban by the 1920 census, 40.4 per 
cent were between the ages of twenty and forty-five, compared ' 
with 32.5 per cent for that classed as rural. The number of males 
to each 100 females was 101.8 for the urban population compared 
with 115.2 for the rural group. The larger the city, the greater is 
the percentage of females. Minneapolis has more ndenisles than 
males. 
Nearly all of ie migrants included in this study left between . 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Those who were not married 
went to towns and cities most often, this being especially true for 
the females. Only 4 out of the 48 unmarried females were on farms, 
, compared with 69 out of the 134 who were married. Furthermore, 
the females had entered the clerical, professional, and entrepre- 
neurial groups in greater proportions than had the males, both for 
the married and for the unmarried groups. Only 19 per cent of the 
males, compared with 27 per cent of all females, were in these three 
occupations. Ravenstein, Hansen," and Weber* have already 
shown that females migrate (at least within the bounds of their na- 
. tive country) more often than males. In both the first and third 
generations of this study, the females had moved from one occupa 
tion to another more readily than the males. 

Another important question is the size of the town to which the 
migrants go. Ravenstein concluded that the great majority of mi- 
grants proceeded only a short distance; that the inhabitants of a 
country immediately surrounding a town flock into it. The gaps ` 
thus left in the rural districts are filled by migrants from the more 
remote districts. Thus urbanization proceeds like the succession of 
waves dashing on the beach. He was amply able to prove his theory 
for both Europe and America.’ Thirty-six per cent of the migrants 
in the Minnesota, groups studied had gone to cities of more than 
10,000; 9 per cent were in cities of less than 10,000; 15 per cent 
"Works already cited. 

_ "Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, Columbia University Studies, No. 

II, chap. v 

* See his articles in Vols. XLVIII and LII of Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society. ia the one by Ogle in Vol. LIZ. 
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were in villages; and 4c per cent were on farms. The eventual des- 
tination of most of the migrants who leave agriculture seems to be 
the large industrial cities. l 
' Conclusions and implications: For the groups included in this 
study migration to cities accounted for 60 per cent of; the farm 
population which left the home farm. This migration takes place 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five and moves by suc- 
cessive stages to the large industrial cities. More females migrate- 
than males. There is less tendency toward marriage among the mi- 
grants than among those who stay on farms. The majority of 
‘migrants enter urban life as unskilled laborers, Females enter 
the clerical, professional, and entrepreneurial classes more readily 
than males. The group which is composed of the operators’ daugh- 
ters and sons more than eighteen years'of age and still on the home ` 
farm contains males in the proportion of about two to one female. 
-There seems to be no fundamental difference between the urban- 
ization process in this state at the present time and that taking 


place in Europe between 1850 and 1900. Urbanization in the in- 


dustrial centers of the East has been intimately connected with the 
. “new immigration” from southern Europe. The decline of immi- 
gration will undoubtedly be accompanied by an increased urban- 
ization process. This may increase the well-being of agriculture by 
decreasing production and increasing prices, This urbanization 
process, should be considered in determining public policy regard- . 
. ing the rural school. Farmers are bearing the burden of educating 
children, one-half of whom will become citizens of towns and cities. 
The rural school must prepare one-half of its pupils for town life 
and one-half for agriculture, as well as all for citizenship. It has 
frequently been suggested that a part of the burdens of rural edu- 
cation be borne by taxes on city populations. 

These conclusions also have a bearing upon the question of 
population. Where will the excess of farm population migrate when 
_ the United States reaches the maximum density of two hundred 
millions of people, which Pearl and-Reed have predicted will be at- 
tained during the lifetime of many people now living? And what 
will happen to living conditions on American farms if the surplus 
farm boys and girls of thabe time do not migrate somewhere?’ 


REMARKS ON METHOD IN THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 
Paoli, Indiana 


ABSTRACT 


The background. —Things material and things psychic are approximations in 
, Statement that point to problems of process to be solved. Things social must not be 
sought to add to them, rather the social aspect of bifurcated facts should be the clue 
to their examination in common process. Visibility and language-—-We see by the aid 
of describing, and describe by the aid of vision; and these interdependent processes 
make up science. Social science is notoriously in that early stage in which set eyes 
and dead words still hamper each other. The framework of personality —We still sea 
our facts zs located in “personalities,” which are themselves but linguistic tools for 
the practical uses of daily life. We must force our way onward until, through and 
across personalities, we cin “see” directly the facts with which we must deal. The 
framework of language—Any single language limits the world of its addict to its own 
content and structure. Not merely many languages, ‘but all types of language, must 
enter solution before we can secure the clarified vision which will then be our fact. 


Current psychological and philosophical. terms, from souls to 
larynges, are attempts at fixating the verbal values of practical 
talk, the form of fixation being the “thing,” a form from which 
science flees. In science, as today developed, such terms as “gold” 
or “the moon” are merely indications of problems; and the trend, 
so far from being toward their heightened specification as things, 

is toward the blending of all their indicated processes into the wider 
processes of scientific experience. 

Sociology deals with material things aa with analogous psy- 
chic things, but until it passes beyond these in their approximate 
values as things, and goes through them into their full processes, 
it can hardly qualify itself for the term “science” in the recent sense 
in which the word is used above. Not fixation of things, but proc- 
essing, is what it must seek. 

The other sciences, except psychology, need not bother much 
with the process of experience; their field is in a content of experi- 
ence. Psychology works inside a process of experience, assuming 
an‘environment. It is the peculiarity of sociology that it must deal 
with great procedures that work through the experiencing process. 
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Subbed has had its struggles to locate a social thing in addi- 
tion to various material and psychic things; but in that way does 
not lie science for it. It must cut through the bifurcations, subject- 
object among them, if it is to do its work. In the social aspect it 
must find, not an added type of thing, but the clue to unification 
and to analysis of process in the unified material. It may approach 
this problem in disregard of the techniques of all theologies, philos- 
ophies, and psychologies for the very reason that the tests and 
goals of those systems of approach are to be found within its own 
material. 

This problem must be solved, to the extent at least of a working 
scheme, before any advance whatever may: be considered as having 
been made toward a statement of the process of social living with 
values comparable to those of other contemporary sciences. 

The following remarks can hardly be of interest to any investi- 
gators who regard the problem as one merely curious or incidental 
in character; or to any who satisfy themselves in retaining “things” 
as their material with some unifying hypothesis as a sop to their 
minds; or to any who by reason of their dominating practical goals 
do not feel the need of cutting under those goals themselves. They 
are intended only for investigators who refuse to regard themselves 
as making progress at all until they can deal with a knowing-known 
direct, instead of with the hypothesized interactions of some know- 
ing thing and some thing known. 

Of method much is written. With method little is done. 

Roundabout ways of satisfying self, or others, that something 
is—or may, or should, be—as one wants it, are legion. 

But for knowledge upon which all may agree good eyesight and 
accurate words are alone required. 

Visibility and language are the conditions of palette Fae are 
its substance. 

Nor are they in the end separate. As instrumentalities they 
coalesce. 

Visibility has been low in the social sciences. Facts have pre- 
sented themselves borne in the personalities, the individualities, of 
men. Through these personalities we have tried to look—as 
through a glass—darkly. 
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Terminology has been poor in the social sciences, drawn as it 
has been from the language of everyday life—from the vocabu- 
laries of fhe manipulation of one man by another. 

But not the point of view of one toward another is what we 
seek, rather the very processing itself of the ones-with-others. The | 

_everyday language has been a Panes not capable of purifi- 
cation. l 

A generation ago the atom was a hypothesis. Chemists still as- 
sumed that bare-eye reports, or magnified eye-reports, were the 
known fects. Today the electron is not a hypothesis, in the older 
sense, but—thanks to Millikan—rather in the class of things seen, 
and vision has become instrumental in new ways. 

Then, spectroscopic vision was in its infancy. Today, the spec- 
. troscope reports as accurately on hundred-thousand light-year in- 
‘tervals as the keen-sighted woodsman on what moves in the tree- 

. tops. This is not to make a creed of the electron; it is only to refuse 
to make a creed of the squirrel in the tree-top. 

Then, mathematics was a thin-air dweller: abstract, unreal, 
but helpful when not mere curiosity. Today, mathematics is the 

language of physics, an aid to the vision of physics, and the record- 
er of that vision. Mathematically stated vision is physics. 

The method 6f social science is likewise vision and statement, 

“both processes instrumental. 

Quantity and quality in social science consist in how on and 
how well we can see, and in how much and how well we can tell 
what we see. For “how well” understand “how coherently.” Quan- 
tity and quality both are to be found in the extent to which our ob- 
servations and reports of observations fit together fluidly, flexibly, 
coherently—every observation, every statement of every worker, 

_ ready promptly to destroy itself in accordance with the ever-chang- 
ing requirements of all the other observations, all the other state- 
ments, in the system, the whole system of social science. 

_ Social science, as I have said, has long been looking at the facts 
of men’s social living through personality. It has beén reporting 
these facts largely in individual point-of-view language, that is, in 
psychological terms. It has been assuming that psychological 
terms indicated psychological existences—a naive assumption. 
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True, indeed, but true like a nymph in a tree trunk It has been 
assuming that personality was a resting point for social fact, a 
starting-point for social interpretation. - 

Sweep it away. That is the first of the two points of method 
which I wish to emphasize. 

Sweep what away? Not the personality-in-the-body, nymph- 
in-the-tree idea, feeling, belief. That idea-feeling-belief is very 
lovely, very true, very useful—in its own time and place. 

Sweep away only the naive assumption that that is the meth- 
od to see and record facts in social science. 

Reduce, then, the personality system of seeing and recording 
to the position of one among many possible systems’ of seeing and 
recording. 

Try the other systems; and see which gives the most ss ica 
the most coherent delivery. 

The personality form of statement is a good form for domestic 
quarrels, but a bad form for theories of crime and punishment. It 
is nice for hero-worshipers, illusion for Buddha, bedrock for West- 
ern theology, multiplicity-in-unity for psychoanalysis, hypothesis 
for the philosopher, and the most uncertain thing in the world to i 
closest students. 

‘Incidentally it is accepted datum to most sociologies. epee 
certainly it ought not to be.? 

The president signs the bill with the treasured pen. His act is | 
physical and personal and social. It is prospectively capable of 
complete statement as physical, of complete statement as personal, 
of complete statement as social: 

Under present technique, we know the physical statement of 
presidential pen-pushing cannot be perfected to our satisfaction. 


+ Spirit occupancy of a tree is of course a true statement of tree life if that is the 
best system of expression th2 observer commands in which to make his reports. 


"For such systems the phrase “verbal frames of reference’ is probably more 


- satisfactory. See my book, Relativity in Man and Society. 


*“There is also the feeling that any adding in of ‘conscious’ factors which can- 
not be measured and do not obey the same laws as the rest of nature must play havoc 
with all hopes of satisfactory explanations: and this feeling is justified” (C. K. 
Ogden, The Meaning of Psychology, p. 166). This passage refers to psychological, 
not to sociological, investigations, but is nevertheless pertinent. 
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The personal statement we know to be confused. The literature 
of the confusion is in evidence. 

The social* statement, not as complement or supplement to 
physical or personal, but_as alternative, in its own right, for com- 
plete observation and description, is steadily advancing in power. 

The yield for this social form of observation and statement in 
the immediate future will depend apparently not so much on 
whether we can command the words to report its observations as 
upon how far we can make the effort successful to see full facts un- 
der its form. One grits one’s teeth over it; sometimes one gnashes 
them. But words are both the material gad the tools of social study. 
We must see through them before we use them. 

Therefore we come to the second of the two points in aad to 
method which I desire here to make. 

It is entirely hopeless to expect’a satisfactory technical socio- 
logical statement to develop in any one existing language. 

It is equally hopeless to expect any worker to make real prog- 
ress unless he controls several languages, at the very least, in their 
symbolic values. 

One-language terms T in the absolute, make the worker 
himself an absolute, and therefore wreck him and his work. 

Multiple-language terms shimmer. They compel knowledge. 


1 The word “social” is arbitrary here. “X” would do as well. Every adult stu- 
dent in this field knows there’s the rub. . s 
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Social science textbooks of the American sort practically do not exist 
in Germany, Adequate syntheses of the works of even the more impor- 
tant German sociologists are not to be found in print. What passes under 
the name of sociology on the European continent is a wide variety of ` 
thought ranging from biology and geography to politics and metaphysics. 
The contributions of the last generation of German sociologists, Schaeffle 
(46, 17), Lilienfeld (23, 24), Gumplowicz (12, 17), end Ratzenhofer 
(43, 44), have been’ brought to the knowledge of the English-speaking 
world through the works of Small (54, 55, 67). Schaeffle and Lilienfeld 
based their systems of sociology on the biological analogy, which they 
carried a step farther than Spencer end Comte had done. Gumplowicz 
extended this analogy to include not only the organic but also the inor- 
ganic world (12). He emphasized the conflict process, regarding it as, 
fundamental in social life: Ratzenhofer followed up this clue, and in his 
attempt to view society as the product of the interaction of conflicting 
interests arrived at a theory of human motives which Small later elab- 
orated into his fundamental interests {55). 

. A number of other currents not strictly sociological have had much to 
do with the trend of sociology in Germany since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Economists like Biicher and Sombart stimulated the 
sociologists’ interest in the study of the economic order, Biicher (6, 7) 
from a historical and Sombart (56, 57) from an analytical point of view. 
The geographers, represented by such men as Ratzel (41, 42), gave 
impetus to the study of anthropogeography. The psychologists, begin- . 
ning with the early folk-psychologists and culminating in the school of 
` Wundt (93, 68), by applying the psychological technique to ethnological 

data exerted a directive influence upon sociological study that led to such 
‘later comparative investigations of cultures as those of Vierkandt (é 80, 
81), Tröltsch (76), and Max Weber (83). 
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The beginning of-modern Ginan sociology is marked by the work 
of Simmel ( 5I, 52, 89), of whose sociological writings a comprehensive 
estimate is now available in the recent book of Spykman (62). Simmel 


_ conceived of sociology as the study of the forms of group life irrespective 


of the specific content of these forms. As a philosopher he was particu- 
larly interested in putting the methodology of the social sciences upon a 
secure basis. The Simmel tradition in German sociology of the present 
day is carried on by a number of prominent scholars, notably von Wiese 
(90, 91), both in his numerous individual contributions and through his 
editorial supervision of the Kölner Vierteljakrshefte für Soziologie, the 
outstanding sociological journal in Germany. He’ regards the field of 
sociology as the study of the social processes, consisting of the relation- 
ships between human beings on the one hand, and the social structures 
arising out of these relationships on the other. With Simmel he holds 


- ‘that sociological science is concerned only with the forms that these rela- 


tionships and structures take. Another avowed disciple of Simmel is 
Vierkandt (79), who bas incorporated into the Simmel point of view some 
of the major conceptions of the configurative psychologists and of the 


‘phenomenological school of Husserl (14, 15, 16). Like von Wiese, he 


regards the formal relationships between human beings (Beziehungen) 
as the central categories of sociology, but rather than content himself 
with abstracting their formal aspect, he finds it the chief task of the soci- . 
ologist to arrive at universal human motives that bring about these rela- 


tionships. He regards the instincts of McDougall as the most important ` ` 


discoveries about human nature in recent times. 
In tke field of social theory the point of view of Simmel has been 
persistently attacked by Spann (58, 59, 60), who as an adherent of the 


‘old idealistic philosophy has seen in the empirical and psychological] 
„approach of Simmel a futile attempt to reduce human life to mechanistic 


terms. Scciety, as he views it, is an intuitively perceived whole which can 
be approached only by means of a priori concepts. He rejects the older 
biological analogies as materialistic, and espouses the cause of universal- 
ism, which, according to him, implies the use in the social sciences of the 
method of logical ordering of categories according to rank and priority, 
rather than the natural-science method of causal sequence (87). The 
question of the sociological method as distinct from the natural-science 
method has been pushed into the foreground of sociological thought 
through the formulations of Windelband (92), Dilthey (10, 11), and 
Rickert (45). The tendency to regard the material of the social sciences 
as subject to their own modes of analysis is set forth in the comprehensive 
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and concise study of Litt (25). The philosophical current in modern 
German sociology is by no means confined to abstract methodological 
speculation, as may be seen in the work of Scheler (47), who has regarded - 
the analysis of the thought processes as the most fruitful approach to 
_ the nature of social life. Thought and knowledge are products of social 
life, and the sociologist by studying the interaction in which they arise is 
uncovering one aspect of human behavior the counterpart of which is to 
be sought in the emotional sphere, notably in the study of the‘nature of 
sympathy (50). Another philosopher, Jerusalem (18), has found that the 
field of sociology is a testing ground jor the exact method inthe social _ 
sciences, while Natorp has used the sociological method for the analysis 
of.current educational theories (34, 35).. Stein has combined the philo- 
sophical and sociological approaches in an attempt to formulate policies 
on economic, political, and social questions (63). A summary of his 
‘sociological contributions has been prepared by Barnes (2). 

A considerable portion of present-day German sociology is typified by 
Oppenheimer. His study of the state, the origin of which he finds in con- 
quest, has enjoyed great popularity (40, 36). Taking as his point of de- 
parture Schaeffle’s conception of the social organism, he has occupied him- 
self mainly with the analysis of the functioning of this organism through 
its pathological symptoms: the inequality of property distribution, class 
struggle, and political conflict (37, 33). Sociology to him is a general 
science dealing with the social process (39), which must be approached, 
not from the standpoint of individual psychology, but oi collective psy- 
chology, which to him is synonymous with social psychology. The field 
covered by Oppenheimer has also been the main interest of Michels, Like 
Oppenheimer, he has devoted considerable attention to Marx and social- 
ism (30). His best-known work is concerned with the sociology of politi- 
cal parties (31),.in which he emphasizes the oligarchical tendencies in 
modern group life. He is probably ‘the most cosmopolitan of modern 
German social scientists. Holding a professorship at an Italian univer- 
sity, he has published most of his works in Italian. He conceives of soci- 
ology: as an interstitial science, i.e., a science that deals with the interplay 
of various phases of social life and has its primary field of operations on 
the frontiers of the various sciences (32). The complexity of life calls for -- 
not only a pluralistic approach to any problem, but continual-abstraction 
from the standpoint of each science and a reconciliation of their mutually 
contradictory assumptions and conclusions. ’ 

One of the most influential of the modern German sociologists is 
Tönnies. He has made the concepts “community” and “society” the basic 
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sociological categories. The community arises out of the natural, involun- 
tary, organic relationships between men and institutions; society is an 
artificial, voluntary, and purposeful creation (72, 69). The field of soci- - 
ology is marked by the limits of biology, on the one hand, and psy- 
chology, on the other. Its essential province consists of the analysis of 
group life from the external and structural as well as from the internal 


and psychological standpoints. The sociologist must proceed with the: . 


. same-spirit of disinterested objectivity with which the natural scientist 
works in his laboratory. In his study of the mores (71) Tönnies has 
emphasized the central rôle of habit in the social life of man. He regards 
habit as a product of community life, while thought is more nearly the 
outgrowth of societal existence. In his most recent sociological work | 
Tonnies has turned to the analysis of the mechanisms of social move- 
ments (70), which he has sought to approach through the study of public 
opinion. As Tönnies has studied public opinion, so another German 
sociologist has occupied himself with religious beliefs and institutions. 
Tréltsch has been consistently engaged in combatting the Christo-centric ' 
ideology of the Western world by undertaking comparative studies com- 
bining the historical and sociological techniques for the analysis of the 
great religions and their influence upon social life (75, 76). Sociology to 
Tröltsch is closely related to-culture history (77, 49). He has insisted, . 
however, that the historical process is a process of universal interaction 
involving the various phases of human nature and social structure, each - 
of which follows a logic peculiar to itself. The sociologist in approaching 
the culture of a given area or epoch must proceed to uncover the various 
layers of influences much as the geologist examines the strata of the - 
earth’s crust. But it is not merely the past and the present that must be 
examined in the realm of culture, but also the future, for man’s imagina- 
tion, his conception of himself, and his ideals shape his conduct quite as 
much as his traditions (74, 78). He has pointed out that the sociologist 
has at least two tools for the study of human behavior which distinguish 
him from the historian. First, he uses the concept of the “type,” which is 
incompatible with historical concreteness; and, second, he has a theory 
of motivation which enables him to understand diverse forms (cadres) of 
‘social structure and explain them in a more fundamental way than the 

_historian is able to do (74, 77). à . 

The best-known and certainly the most quoted sociologist in Ger- 
many is Max Weber. Like Tröltsch, he has found the sociology of religion 
one of the most fertile fields of operation. In his comprehensive compari- 
sons between Western and Eastern religions he has discovered striking 
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differences in types of social structure, motives, and leadership, which he 
has sought to apply to other spheres of human activity, particularly 
political and economic. While he has been working with concrete materi- 
als (83, 84, 85, 86), he has constantly emphasized the point that sociol- 
ogy, like any other science, is a form of abstraction and must refrain from 
ethical evaluations at all times (82). It is not the function of the sociol- 
ogist to discover and proclaim soluticns to concrete and pressing prob- 
‘lems, or to formulate and propagate programs, but rather to attempt to 
discover processes, mechanisms, forms, and types (82, 85). Sociology is 
thus distinct, not only from social philosophy, but also from social reform 
(82, 48). A decidedly pragmatic turn in German sociology is represented 
by the social economist Ammon (1), whose view that sociological con- 
cepts need not conform to any absolute, metaphysically ascertainable 
truth, but need only be workable and fruitful to justify their use, is gaining 
wide acceptance. The same attitude of relativism has found more com- 
plete expression in the perspectivism advocated by Litt (26, 27), which 
is an outgrowth of the phenomenalistic school. The debate as to whether 
sociology is a natural or’a cultural science is by no means ended. Recent 
publications indicate that sociologists are becoming convinced of the 
futility of attempting to develop a science of sociology without making 
use of the fundamental procedures of the natural sciences in so far as they 
can be applied to cultural materials (4, 22, 53, 78, 87). The prevailing 
view is that no science has a monopoly of scientific method, and that this 
method, in so far as it is a scientific method at all, musi be modified in 
accordance with the nature of the material to be treated. Stephinger has 
held that since sociology is the science of the relationships and interaction 
between human beings, it must necessarily be at the same time a natural 
and a cultural science (64). 

The currents of thought represented by Weber, who makes the type 
the central sociological concept, that of Simmel, von Wiese, and Pareto, 
the Italian sociological “behaviorist,” who emphasize form (8), and that 
of the Gestalt school (21), which stresses the notion of totality and con- 
figuration, are tending to bring the subject of personality into the center 
of sociological thought (61,65). ` 

- In the field of social psychology the trend has been distinctly away 
from the older mass-psychology (19) and toward concrete investigations 
of the conditioning of individual behavior through group life, indicated - 
by the recent work of Moede (33) and Stoltenberg (66). The latter has 
found it useful to distinguish between individual psychology, which he 
regards as a rather small field, mainly biological in nature, sociopsychol- 
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ogy, which deals with the group conditioning of individual behavior, and 
psychosociology, a field bordering on sociology, in which the emphasis is 
on the nature of the group rather than that of the individuals composing 
it. Recently renewed interest has been shown in the geographical aspects 
of group life, and a number of studies have appeared, summarized by 
Haussleiter (13), which closely parallel the work being done i in America 
- under the label of “human ecology.” i 
In their attempt te gain admission for sociology into the curricula of 
‚Secondary schools and universities, the German sociologists haye been - 
called upon to define their field with reference to the other established. 
academic disciplines (3, 9, 20, 73). This has led to inflated claims on the 
part of the sociologists, on the one hand, and to renewed attacks on the 
legitimacy of sociology, on the other. The claims of sociology have been 
most vehemently disputed by the historians and ‘political scientists, nota- 
bly.von Below (5), who’sees no reason for admitting sociology into insti- 
_ tutions of higher learning under any circumstances. One result of this’ 
debate has been the re-evaluation of the fundamental concepts of sociol- 
ogy, a critical re-examination of its methods, and a thorough charting of 
its problems, especially with reference to its place among the sciences and 
the contributions it may hope to make to education and social control 
(88, 73, 28). 
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-PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN . 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, 
DECEMBER 28-31 


GENERAL TOPIC: “THE PROGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 AM. Registration. 


I0:00—12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research, Charles E. . Gehlke, Western 
Reserve University, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 
Committee on Sections. 
Sociology and Social Work, Frank J. Bruno, Washington University, pre- ' 
‘ siding. “The Development of the Relation between Sociology and Social 
Work,” Thomas J. Riey, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
Discussion: M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology, Robert E. Park, University of 
Chicago, presiding. 
“The Concept of. Dominance and World Organization,” R. D. McKenzie, 
University of Washington. 
“Population Areas in Canada,” C. A. Dawson, McGill University. 
“The Ghetto,” Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. - 
“The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Church,” Arthur E. Holt, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


6:00-7:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joi 
session with the National Community Center Association. “Shall We Kill 
the Community Movement?” Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 
“A Survey of Adult Education in America Today,” F. P. Keppel, Carnegie 
Corporation. 
Discussion: Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology, Luther L; Bernard presiding. 
“The Development of Social Psychology,” Fay B. Karpf, New York. 
“The Contribution of Anthropology to Social Psychology,” A. A. Golden- 
weiser, New York. 
“The Contribution of Psychiatry to Social Psychology,” William F.. Og- 
burn, Columbia University. 
“The Measurement of Personal and Social Attitudes,” Kimball Young, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society for the reports of representatives 
and committees. ` 


10:00~12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology, in charge of E. L. Morgan, University of 
Missouri. 
Report of the Committee on Research, C. C. Taylor, North Carolina State 
„College of Agriculture, Chairman. 
“Methods of Social Research,” Bruce L, Melvin, Cornell University. 
Discussion: C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College of Agricoli; C. C. 
Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 
“The Naturè and Function of Research,” E. W. Allen, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U.S.D.A. 
Secticn on Community Organization, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association, in charge of A. E. Wood, University of 
Michigan. - 
“Cultural Adjustments in the Polish Community of Buffalo,” ' Niles Car- 
penter, University of Buffalo. - 
“Evolution of Community Activities,” M. C. Elmer, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
“Community Life Histories,” Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 
California. 
“Community Control as Shown in Cincinnati Base Maps of Recreation, 
Religion, and Juvenile Delinquency,” Earle E. Eubank, University of Cin- - 
cinnati. 
“Dying Churches in Chicago,” S. C. Kincheloe, Chicago Y.M.C.A. College. 
“Chicago Settlements,” Roy C. Tibbitts, Chicago. 
‘Section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
Reports on Studies of the Family. 
‘. Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Justin W. Nixon, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 
Reports on Researck in Progress. . 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 
- Section on Rural Sociology. 
“Intemationalizing the Country Life Movement,” Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture. 
“Rural Life in Europe—Some Observations,” Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
University; C. J. Galpin, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A.;: 
T. L. Harris, University of West Virginia. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Earle E. Eubank, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
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Section on the Teaching of Social Science in the Schools, in charge of 
Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. - 

“A Twelfth-Grade Course in Sociology for High-School Students,” J. O. 
Hertzler, University of Nebraska; C. J. Bushnell, Toledo University. 
Section on The Family, in joint session with the American Home Econom- 
ics Association. Committee on the Economic and Social Problems of the 
Home. Chase Going Woodhouse, chairman. 

“The Effect of the Outside Work of Married Women upon the Home.” 


3:00-5:00 P.M, Division on Social Biology, Carl Kel, University of Penn- 
sylvania, presiding. 
“The Changing Concepts of Race,” Herbert A. Miller, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
Papers on subjects to be later announced, Carl Kelsey, and H. G. Duncan, 
University of Southern California. 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


6:00=7:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Cómmunity Center Association. “Political As- 
sumptions and Underlying Ideals of, Community Propagandists,” Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 
“Community Influence on the Individual in the City,” C. C. North, Ohio 
. State University. 
“The Fascisti Attitude toward Local Community Control,” A Fascist. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session with the American Economic Association. 
Presidential addresses by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeten University, and 
John Lewis Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 
g:00 A.M, Business meeting for reports of committees. 


10:00-12:00 A.M, Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. 
Report of Committee on the Teaching of Rural Sociology, C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University, Chairman. Discussion: J. H. Kolb, University of 
Wisconsin; Walter Burr, Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
Report of Committee on Extension Work, B. L. Hummel, University of 
Missouri, Chairman. Discussion: S. H. Hobbs, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; T. B. Manny, Hendrix College. 
Section on Community Organization. 
‘Districting of the City and Community Organization in St. Louis,” El- 
wood Street, The Community Council of St. Louis. 
“Results of Sociological Studies of the Harlem (colored) Community, 

- New York City,” Ira de F. Reid, New York Urban League. 


. 
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“An Interpretation of Philadelphia’s Colored, Life,” Forrester B. Wash- 
ington, Armstrong Association of Washington. „Discussion; Pigot San- 
derson, Cornell University. 
Section on Educational Sociology. “The Pois of Educational Soci- 
_ ology,” E. George Payne, New York University. 
‘What Is Educational Sociology?” Charles A. Ellwood, , University of 
Missouri. z 
_ “The Subject Matter of the Curriculum and Sociology,” George S. Counts, 
University of Chicago. 
“The Sociological Basis of Method, ” B, F. Stalcup, New York University. 
“The School and Classroom Organization,” C. C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 
“Sociology and Educational Measurements,” Day S. Bogert, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 
“Research in ‘Educational Sociology, ” Harvey W. Zorbeugh, New York 
University. 
Section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
“The Study of Family Disorganization;” Ernest R. Mowrer, Chicago. 
“The Land of Poco Tiempo,” Orfa J. Shontz, formarly Referee of the 
_ Los Angeles Juvenile Court. ' ' i 
“The Parent-Child Relationship,” Kimball Young, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Arthur E. Holt, Chi- . ` 


cago Theological Seminary. 
“Co-operation with Religious Research.” 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Rural Sociology. In joint session with the American Farm 
‘Economics Association. ` : 
Report of Joint Committee on Relations of Social and Economic Factors 

in Rural Progress: Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. è 
“Joint Co-operative Studies on the Economics and Sociology of Farm 
Life,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


Section on Educational Sociology, W. R. Smith, University of Kansas, 
presiding. . 

` Report upon the Status of Educational Sociology i in. Teacher Training In- 
stitutes, from members present. 

. “The Survey of Educational Sociology,” Harvey Lee, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Section on The Family. 
“Antagonistic Relationships in Family Life,” Miriam Van Waters, Los 
eons 3 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Historical Sociology, Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith 
College, presiding. 
“English Sociology,” Harry Elmer Barnes. 
“German Sociology,” Carl Brinkmann, University of Heidelberg. 
“Sociology in Argentina,” L. L. Bernard. 
“Russian Sociology,” Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 


6:30 p.m, Annual Dinner of the Society. 


Frmay, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Methods of Research, Floyd N. House, Uni- 

versity of Virginia, presiding. , : 
_ “General Methodology,” Floyd N. House. 

“The Use and Limitations of Statistics in Sociological Research,” C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Res2rve University. 
“The Case Study Method,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago. 
“Cultural Analysis,” Wilson D. Wallis, University of Minnesota. 


12:30~-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting. Round table on “Scientific Methods in 
- the Social Sciences,” William F. Ogburn, Columbia University, presiding. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


The Association will hold its annual meeting at St. Louis, with sessions 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, December 28, and Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 31. Further information may be secured an wee Edith Abbott, Uni- 
oe of Chicago. 


Headquarters—The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Missouri 
Hotel, Locust and Eleventh streets. Rates for rooms are as follows: rooms without 
bath, for one occupant, $2.00 and up; for two occupants, $3.co and up per day; 
rooms with private bath, for one occupant, $2.50 and up; for two occupants, $4.00. 
and up per day. Reservations may be made through the manager, Mr. Walter Eckles. 

Reduced Railroad Rates—Arrangements have been made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-half fere for the round 
trip to all members of the American Sociological Society and allied associations, 
as well as members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance and present 
certificates. Full fare one way is paid for the going journey, and half-fare rate 
for the return trip is secured only upon the following conditions: l 

Tickets at the rate of the one-way adult fare for the going journey may be 
obtained only on December 24—30, inclusive. Be-sure that in purchasing your 
ticket you request a Convention Certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking 
for a receipt. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at 
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lehst thirty minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept 
at aff stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you 
at what station they may be obtainéd. You can in such case purchase a local ticket 
‘to the station which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through 
ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 

On your arrival at the meeting, present. your. certificate to the indorsing 
officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic Association, Bureau of 
Registration, Statler Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return journey will not 
‘apply until you are properly identified. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate 
is duly validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 4, 1927, to a 
return ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one- 
half of the regular one-way adult tariff from place of the meeting to the point at 
which ‘your certificate was issued. - 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Sociology in Argentina.—Dr. Ernesto Quesada, who was the first to 
hold a professorship in sociology in Argentina (being appointed professor 
of this subject in the University of Buenos Aires in 1904), retired last 
January. He expects to devote a considerable portion of his time in the 
future to the editing of the thirty-one volumes of manuscripts left by his 
distinguished father, Vicente G. Quesada, who died in‘1973. He is also at 
present engaged in the writing of a volume on Argentina for the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Geschichte. Dr. Quesada is one of the most distinguished 
Argentine social ‘scientists and has held a number of professorships in 
politics, economics, and sociology in the Universities of Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, since his advent in university teaching circles in the early 80’s 
of the past century. At one time he taught courses in Harvard University. 
In recent years he has been much interested in reinterpreting sociology 

and law in terms of the philosophy of Spengler. His father and he to- 
gether have collected a library of Americana of more than 60,000 vol- 
umes, which is housed in an immense hall in his home on Plaza Libertad, 
Buenos Aires. Although retired, Dr. Quesada is in excellent health and 
~- some of his best work may yet be expected from him. 

Dr. Quesada’s successor in the chair of sociology in both the Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires and La Plata is Dr. Ricardo Levene. Dr.: 
Levene is also one of the best-known younger historians of the scientific 
and critical school in Argentina and has worked particularly in the direc- 

` tion of an economic and social interpretation of the colonial history of 
Argentina. 

Dr. Enrique Martinez Paz, professor of sociology in the University 
of Cordoba from 1907, when the subject was first given a professorship 
in that institution, has been transferred to the subject of civil law in the 
same university and has been succeeded by Dr. Raúl A. Orgaz. Dr. 
Orgaz has approached the subject of sociology from the standpoint of 
history. Dr. Martinez Paz was inclined more toward the systematic 
treatment of sociology and made particular use of North American socio- 
logical writers, especially of the works of Professors Ellwood, Giddings, 
and Ross. 
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. The type of sociology known in Argentina as “National Sociology” 

has lost a distinguished representative by the recent death of Dr. José 
Ingenieros. ‘Although professor of philosophy in the University of Bue- 
nos Aires, Dr. Ingenieros, together with Dr. Juan Maria García, did most ` 
to make this type of sociology a reality. Dr. Ingenieros’ Sociologia Ar- 
gentina passed through several editions, ‘and in the years immediately 
before his death he published two large volumes on the evolution of 
Argentine thought (La Evolución de las Idéas Argentinas), bringing the 
matter up to the establishment of the constitutional régime after the fall 
of the tyrant Rosas in 1852. Dr. Ingenieros died at the age of forty- 
‘eight, but if he had lived Argentina would undoubtedly have had to her 
-credit a complete intellectual history of distinction. Dr. Ingenieros was 
an example of freedom of thought common enough in Argentina, but so- 
little known in the United States as to appear surprising to one from the ' 
great democratic republic. ‘This tolerance. holds almost equally in polit- 
ical, religious, and economic matters. Dr. Ingenieros was himself very , 
liberal, as have been many other Argentine university professors. He was 
also a tireless worker and was very active in making the Argentine culture 
familiar to the new generation and to the immigrant population. 


The Kyushu Imperial University. —The American Journal of Sociol-. 
ogy has received the first issue of the first volume of the Journal of the 


~ , Faculty cf Law and Letters. The various articles appear in four different 


languages—English, French, German, and Esperanto. Two of the arti- 
cles are in sociology, both by Professor Yasuma Takata, “Ueber die 
. Gemeinschaft als eae and “The Territorial Emancipation of So- 


ciety, » 


Directory òf- Juvenile Research .—The Committee on Child Develop- 
ment of the’National Research Council is preparing a directory of: re- 
` search in child development. The directory aims to secure co-ordination 
of research and co-operation among workers by facilitating interchange of 
material, reprints, and methods, and the organization of conferences on 
various phases of child research. Members of the American Sociological 
Society who are engaged in research on developmental problems, particu- 
larly as they concern the child under seven years, are requested to com- 
municaté with Dr. Leslie R. Marston, Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Child Development, National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
The directory will be mailed to those furnishing requested information. ` ` 
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Baylor University-—Mr. D. E. Proctor has been appointed instruc- . 
tor in the department of sociology, of which Professor W. P. Meroney i is. 
the head. ` 


` Dartmouth College-—The University 0 of North Carolina Press an- 
nounced the publication, September 15, of The Country Newspaper, by 
‘Associate Professor Malcolm M. Willey. , 

The registration in the sociology department this year. is larger than 
ever before. The general introductory course, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Erville B. Woods, is being’ given to nearly 475 students. In addi- 
tion to this, there are nearly 300 students in the various intermediate and 
advanced courses that the department is offering. _ 

W. Clay Powell, a Williams graduate who has done graduate work at 
Harvard and Columbia, has been added to the staff this fall, filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Professor Stuart Rice, who has 
gone to the University of Pennsylvania. 

The trustees of the college have announced the promotions of Pro- 
fessor Reés Bowen from the rank of assistant professor to full professor, 
and Dr: McQuilken DeGrange from te rank of instructor to assistant 
professor. 

Professor John M. Mecklin is to be on sabbatical leave during the 
second semester. He is to be engaged in the preparation of the manu- 
script of his forthcoming book on social psychology. 

A new course, to be given in the second’ semester by Professor De- 
Grange, has been announced. It is to be called “The Search for Social 
Law. » 


Illinois Wesleyan University —The University of Chicago Press an- : 
nounces the publication, in October, of The Gang, ae Professor Frederic 
M. Thrasher. ; 


University of Kansas —Dr. Stuart A. Queen is now chairman of the 
department of sociology, succeeding Professor Frank W. Blackmar, who 
has been its head since its establishment as a department of history and 
sociology, 1889-99; of sociology and economics, 1899-1912; and of so- 
ciology since 1912. Assistant Professor Delbert M. Mann has accepted a 
place as acting professor of sociology in Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Donald C. Marsh has been ean assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. oo 


University of Kentucky.—Sociology, which A some years has been 
‘ connected with economics in the department of economics and sociology, 
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has now been made a separate department, known as the department of . 

. sociology. Miss Elinor Nims,-who has just received her Ph.D. degree 
from the University oi Chicago, has been added to the department. Two 
of the courses given by her will be social service courses. Part of her time 
is to be devoted to the work of the Welfare League of Lexington. 


University of Loutsville—Professor Norman J. Ware has been 

' granted two years’ leave of absence as head of the department of sociol- 

ogy to act as impartial chairman of the Clothing Arbitration Board at 
Rochester, New York. 


University of Michigan —Dr. Robert C. Angell has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Angell took his degree at Michigan 
in 1924, the subject of his dissertation being The Student Mind. In the 
same year he prepared, at the request of the authorities of the university, 
a Report on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest of Students, 
which was printed and has attracted much interest. 


University of Minnesota—Members of the department of sociology 
of the University of Minnesota are directing sociological research work at 
_ Minneapolis made possible by appropriations from two of the Rocke- 

feller Foundations. In connection with research in the problems of pre- 
school children now carried on at Minneapolis in an Institute for Child 
Welfare established by a grant of $50,000 a year for five years from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, extensive studies are being made 
of the social environment of a group of twenty-nine children in the Insti- 
tute and a control group of three hundred children in the Twin Cities. An 
i appropriation of $10,250 a year for five years made by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene of New York has made possible a research study of paren- 
tal sex-education as carried on by the Woman’s Co-Operative Alliance 
of. Minneapolis. This study is under the direction of a joint committee 
representing the University of Minnesota and the Woman’s Co-Opera- 
tive Alliance. Dr. Chapin is chairman of this committee; Dr. Helen 
Witmer, formerly a graduate student of Wisconsin, is executive secretary 
of the committee; and Miss Katherine Hebens is supervisor of field | 
studies. 
. An extensive study is being made of the extra-curricular activities of 
more than five thousand Minnesota students and alumnae. It is hoped 
that as a result of these three research projects some contribution may be ` ` 
. made to the technical problem of measuring social attitudes. 
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University of North Carolina—A volume, An Approach to Public 
Welfare and Social Work, by Professor Howard W. Odum, is to be pub- 
lished this month by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Okio State Unsverstty —The University of North Carolina Press an- 
nounces the publication, December 1 5 of Social Differentiation, by Pro- 
fessor Cecil C. North. 


` University of Oklahoma.—The Harlow Publishing Company an- 
nounces the publication of An Outline and Notebook for the Study of — 
Introductory Sociology, arranged by Assistant Professor Wyatt Marrs, 
and based upon Blackmar and Gillin’s Outlines of Sociology, and Caseé’s 
Outlines of Introductory Sociology. 


University of Oregon ——Mr. John H. Mueller, who last year was act- 
ing assistant professor at the University of Missouri, accepted the posi- 
tion as assistant professor of ‘sociology. 


University of South Dakota.—Mzr. Lee E. Deets has been amit 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Spokane University.—Professor James D. Patrick has resigned as 
dean and professor of social science at Whitworth College, and has ac- 
` cepted an appointment as head of the department of social science. 


Sweet Briar College.—Miss Gladys Dickason, A.B. Oklahoma, A.M. 
Columbia University, has been appointed instructor in economics and 
sociology. 

Dr. Joseph K. Folsom taught courses in social problems, economics, 
and labor problems at the summer session of the North Carolina College 
for Women, at Greensboro. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College-—Mr. Daniel Russell, 
who was assistant professor of sociology in Baylor University, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of professor and head of the department of so- 
ciology. ` 
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Social Psychology. By Knicut Dunzap. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 261. $4. 00. 

An Introduction te Social Psychology. By L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. x+-651. $3.60. 

` Outlines of Abnormal Psychology. By Warm McDoucart. 
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The Meaning of Psychology. By C. _K. Ocpen. New York and 
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. Brains of Rats and Men. A survey of the origin and biological sig- 
nificance of the cerebral cortex. By C. Jopson Herrick. Chi- 
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The reader, in glancing at the titles of the ngone six volumes, will 
at once think of the Walrus. “Shoes and ships and sealing-wax” seem no 
more unrelated than some of the titles here grouped together. The unify- 
ing principle in the two cases is probably the same. The Walrus wanted 
to talk of many things because they all interested him; these books “‘be- 
long together” for the purpose of this review because they all interest the 
reviewer. But the reason of this interest is that they all make, in some 
form, an attack on the problem of understanding human life, and attempt 
to discuss it either in its collective aspects or as developing personalities, 

‘Professor Dunlap comes into the field of social psychology from the 
laboratory. The book follows a presidential address which the author de- 
livered a few years ago and which received severe criticism, because in 
formulating the elements of human nature the author attempted to make 
a list of fundamental desires, which amounted to a total repudiation of all 
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laboratory technique. In this most readable book he has apparently en- 
joyed the excursion into a field where his training and reading have given 
him only an approximate competence. We are all familiar with-the cava- 
lier deliverances of presumptuous biologists i in the field of human nature, 
but we have had few experimental psychologists who have spoken ex ' 
cathedra on subjects which demand a knowledge of sociology and ethnol- 
ogy. Even if the author had carefully read all the books in the meager 
bibliography, which with annotations occupies little more than half a 
page, he would hardly have been competent to deal with such difficult 
questions as the origin of religion or the evolution of the family. The dan- 
gers of getting out of one’s field are shown by such a statement as ap- 
. pears in the footnote on page ox, where the need of retarding the increase 
in population, “keenly felt by primitive and later people,” is said to be 
“expressed in practices of abortion, infanticide and devouring of infants, 
‘[sic] found among all primitive peoples.” . 

The author has had much experience of a casual sort with disturbed f 
husbands or wives ahd records acute observations which are as valuable 
as the common-sense observations of any other experienced gentleman, 
and rio more. ‘The attempt to formulate a system of social psychology is 

‘made with no reference to what has been done in this field in the past, and 
while this is clearly a defect, perhaps in the present state of thought such 
efforts should be encouraged. 

Bernard’s volume is in many ways the antithesis to Dimlap’ 8. The 
author feels that schools of social psychology should be regarded as obso- 
lete, and in a large volume the attempt is made to treat the subject syn- 
thetically. There is a chapter on definitions where the American text- 
books are all discussed and their formal definitions evaluated. Another 
chapter is on the schools in the same general method, after which the 
author presents an outline of his own method and point of view. In chap- 
ter iv there is set forth what each one of the four parts of the work is to’ 
deal with, and this summary is repeated in detail at the end of each of 
the four parts and, summarized again at the end. 

Dr. Bernard calls himself a behaviorist, and, as a good behaviorist, 
is interested in stimuli and responses. Also, as a behaviorist he dislikes 
the ancient vocabulary which abounds in reference to thought, imagina- 
tion, meaning, reasoning, and other words which refer to introspective 
experience. Imagination becomes “neuro-psychic technique,” and:culture, , 
or mores, is called “psycho-social environment.” There is something to 
be said for breaking away from old terminology, but there is perhaps 
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more to be said for the aversion to neologisms which is so pronounced in 
` France’ but which has not yet influenced American writers. 

Dr. Bernard’s interest in. biology leads him to take an excursion into 
that field, which will be familiar to those who have read his very thorough 
book on instinct. The point of tension which the reviewer continually 
found recurring centers around a mode of treatment, the implication of 
which the author specifically denies. Environment and the “organism” 
are treated as metaphysically independent and as acting on’ each other. 
The reader will have to judge whether the author’s disclaimer is borne out 
by his method of treatment. In the classification of environments the 
author views the subject from Mars. For example, among -the “bio-s0- 
cial,” non-human environments appear “medicines and perfumes of - 
organic character.” There is a difference between the inorganic mercury 
compounds and the organic opium derivatives, but whether this is im- 

. portant for social psychology seems doubtful. There is an extensive . 
treatment of suggestion and the usual redundant attempt to account for 
it, which perhaps some day will. be obsolete. Imitation occupies four 
chapters and the treatment is interesting but somewhat uncritical. f 

The book has all the defects of an attempt to synthesize and mediate, 

but it has a wealth of material and cannot be neglected by anyone who is 
trying to keep up with work in this field. There is a splendid bibliog- 
raphy of forty-five closely Dated pages, which the student hile find in- 
valuable. 

Professor McDougall’s book Outlines ie Abnormal Psychology is 
comprehensive and written with his usual readable style and enlivened 
by his customary flings at his opponents. The work hardly belongs in the 
category of sociological literature; but in his discussion of abnormal be- 
havior, there is involved a theory of personality which clearly concerns 
social psychologists. Those who have read the previous volumes by Pro- 
fessor McDougall do not need to be told that he has not changed his point 
of view. The instincts still govern in this work. But here is presented a 
definite physiological locus for them. On page 229 is a diagram of the 
brain with the traditional imaginary neurology. “As an approximation 
to the truth,” the author says that he is “probably right” in locating the 
“energy” of the instincts in the thalamus with their cortical cognitive . 
centers tied up by neurones ascending and descending. This is but a 

. single instance of the difficulty which a vitalist has in dispensing with 
mechanisms. The book is large, comprehensive, interesting, and provo- 
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cative. McDougall has a theory of his own on every controverted point, 
but it was Darwin who remarked that a bad theory often may be of real 
service to science. ; 

The volume in honor of Morton Prince is again on the margin of this 
field. There are twenty-four papers by eminent scholars in America and 
Europe, each one writing on what he is interested in and with the variety 
of interests which such an enterprise would naturally bring out.: Readers 
of this journal will be especially interested in Ernest Jones’s discussion 
of abnormal psychology. and social psychology, which is all too brief but 
full of suggestions of intimate relations and the possibility of fruitful co- 
operation. Roback has a long paper on “Character,” which has a useful 
historical discussion. McDougall’s attack on Freud is written with his 
usual vigor and ends. with the verdict “not proven and wildly improb- 
able.” Jung’s chapter on psychological types should be read by all who 
know Jung. The qualifications in the statements of the author are far 
more tentative and modest than those of most of those who quote him. 

. Limits of space forbid a more adequate discussion of the contributions of. 

Elliot Smith, Janet, Langfeld, and many others. The book is far more 
valuable than most commemorative volumes, and is eminently worth 
owning. 

C. K. Ogden has placed us under obligation previously for his part in 
writing The Meaning of Meaning. In The Meaning of Psychology the ` 
debt becomes much greater. Here we have what we have long been 
seeking. The author has read all the books and is a partisan of none. 
Moreover, he possesses the gift of writing, which the English universities 
seem to know how to transmit. The work starts off with this sentence, 
“There are four and a half good reasons for studying psychology seri- 


ously.” In the opinion of the reviewer there exists no comparable volume _ , 


where the untechnical reader can so quickly and so adequately learn 
what psychology is all avout. It is all here, from McDougall to Koffka, 
and it would be a delight to write a long review of it, but this word of un- 
qualified praise and admiration must suffice. 

Professor Herrick is a biologist with a soul.. He has wishes, aspira- 
tions, and purposes, and so is no behaviorist. But he is a scientific experi- 
mentalist, and can therefore never be a vitalist. Besides, he knows how to 
write engagingly and persuasively. After the technical part of the book 
is out of the way, the discussion turns to the general theme of the relation 
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of mind and body, where the author valiantly and, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, successfully combats Watson, Lashley, Hunter, and other be- 
haviorists, on the one hand, in. insisting that imagination and purpose 
are as real as granite; and McDougall, on the other hand, who wants to 
-rule purpose out of the causal sequence. Mind is real, thoughts happen, 
but they happen with the action of the brain, and are limited by its pos- 
sibilities, \ 
It is quite apparent that social psychology is at present in a some- 
what chaotic state, but it is'a hopeful chaos. In these volumés it is re- 
. vealed that psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and 
psychologists of the laboratory sort, as well as workers in the field of 
- anatomy, are all interested in these problems and earnestly and seriously 
devoting: themselves to investigation or reflection or both. It is far too 
early for an‘agreement, but a synthesis will ultimately appear, and in the 
meantime we may be sincerely glad that every investigator is working in 
his own field, and we may wisely counsel every reader to give them each 
a hee and to read each book in an attitude of friendly hostility. 


ELLSWORTA FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i 


A Geographical Introduction to History. BY LUCIEN FEBVRE, pro- 
fessor at the University of Strasbourg, in collaboration with 
Lionet BATALON. Translated by E. G. Mountrorp and 
J. H. Paxton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xxv+ 

o. 388. $6.00. 

Principles -of Human Geography. By P. VDAL DÈ LA BLACHE. 
Edited by EMMANUEL DE MARTONNE. Translated from the 
French by Murrcenr Topp BrncHam, Pu.D. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+511; maps. $5.00. | 

The Environmental Basis of Society. A study in the history of 
sociological theory. The Century Social Science Series. By 
FRANKLIN THomAs, University Extension Lecturer in Soci- 

‘ology, Columbia University. New York: The cone Co., 
1925. Pp. .Vii+-336. $3.00. 
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Regional Sociology. The Century Social Science Series. By Rap- 
HAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., PH.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow Uni- 
versity. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. xi 287. 
$3.00. ` 

. The publication in 1882 of Ratzel’s Anshecboseopianhy: | in which, 
“the whole life of men, all their multiple activities, human groups, and 
human societies are studied rationally and collectively in relation to 
their geographical environment,” provoked, particularly in France, a 
lively interest, not only among geographers, but among historians and 
sociologists as well. Durkheim criticized the volume, not merely because 
it was an invasion of the domain of sociology, but because it sought to 
reduce to a single factor all the influences which determine the distribu- 
tion of populations and the forms of association oe in the long 
course of history, human societies have assumed, 

The issues which this controversy raised in France cage the theme 
of Lucien Febvre’s Geographical Introduction to History. The intimate, 
not to say illicit, relations between geography, history, and sociology 
have long been a source of confusion and even scandal. to students of the 
social sciences. Febvre, in a critical review of the literature dealing with 
the influence of environment upon human nature and social life, has 
- sought to ventilate the scandal and clear ‘up the confusion. 

The relations between human geography and human ecology, or 
social morphology, as Durkheim chose to call it, are so obscure that it 
‘is important, in the interest of clear thinking, to determine boundaries— 
and not, merely boundaries, but points of view and methods. Febvre is 
concerned in showing that the points of view and the methods of the two 
disciplines are so different that “social morphology is not, and cannot be, 
the equivalent of human geography.” The method of social morphology 
is comparative; that of geagraphy is descriptive. Sociology starts with 
society, but geography starts with the soil. From the point of view of 
the geographer, man and his artifacts are merely parts of the whole geo- 
graphical complex; to the sociologist, human geography is merely one. 
aspect of society. Sociology seeks to classify its facts and to describe 
social changes in terms of processes. But geographers will make no con- 
cession to “the mania for classification,” since to proceed in that way 
“would mean passing over, in most cases, anything peculiar, individual, 
or irregular—thaé is to say, in skort, al 1 is most interesting.” . The 
italics are not Febvre’s. sae 
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Human geography, as Febvre conceives it, is best represented, not 
by Ratzel, but by Vidal de la Blache, the founder of a French geograph- 
ical school whose particular contribution to science consists of a series 
of regional monographs, “accurate, methodical, exhaustive,” covering all 
the characteristic regions of France. These, with similar studies made in 
-Germany, constitute for Febvre “a real science of the relations of man 
“and nature.” 

La Blache’s contributions to this science are reviewed and summar- 
ized in his Principles of Human Geography. This work, not yet com- 
pleted at the time of his death, in April, 1918, remains a fragment, but 
an unusually interesting fragment. Covering a wide range of historical ' 
and geographical research, and presented in a literary style that is at 
once lucid and stimulating, it is not so much a systematic treatise as a 
series of essays in which have been recorded the reflections of an un- 
usually keen and philosophical mind. 

Here is no attempt at encyclopedic knowledge or sweeping generali- . 
zation such as one meets in Ratzel’s ambitious treatises. What distin- _ 
guishes Vidal de la Blache, on the other hand, is the pith and ‘simplicity . 
of his statements. One is impressed no less by the writer’s erudition than 
by his clerity, sanity, and urbanity; and it is safe to say that his great , 
reputation in France has not been diminished, even if it has not been 
enhanced, by the quality of this posthumous contribution to the science 
which he did so much to establish. 

The problem of the relation of man to his environment is, as Febvre 
points out, neither new nor recént. It is centuries old. The observation 
that peoples of warm climates are passionate by nature, that those of cold 
climates are characterized by great bodily strength and endurance, and 
that the temperate zones have produced intellectually superiot races is as 
old as Hippocrates’ work On Air, Waters, and Places. 

In his volume, The Environmental Basis of Society, Thomas has re- 
viewed these theories from Hippocrates to Huntington, in their’ his- 
torical setting. But it is the theories, and not the facts, with which this 
review is concerned. This is, in a historical study, not only proper but 
inevitable, seeing that it is the theories and not the facts that. have 
changed since men first began to speculate upon this problem. The fact 
is, however, that since we have begun to think realistically in this field, ' 
just because they have added little or nothing to our knowledge of the 
facts, the historic theories have come to have only a historical signifi- 
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cance. Mr. Thomas’ volume is, nevertheless, as far as it clears the ground 
and serves as an introduction to the more detailed writings of recent 
students in this field, a valuable contribution to our knowledge. 

The available facts rather than the theories in regard to man’s rela- 
tion to his environment have been subjected to a searching analysis by . 
the professor of economics and sociology in Lucknow University, India, 
Radhakamal Mukerjee. On the basis of this analysis he has constructed- 
a program for systematic studies which he has called regional sociology. 

` Mukerjee’s regional sociology outlines, in fact, a program of scien- 
tific studies more comprehensive than anything else that has yet been 
attempted in this field. The title suggests that the volume is an extension 
of recent studies in human geography. On the contrary, the point of de- 
parture is not geography, but ecology. It is a study, in other words, not 
of man and society as parts of the changing landscape, but rather of the 
whole complex physical environment in which human aggregations de- 
-velop a cultural life. To the studies of plant and animal communities, 
arising out of the characteristic conditions of a natural region, the new 
science of regional sociology proposes to add the study of the human 
community. Just as plant formations and animal communities are de- 
termined not merely by their physical environment but by their relations 
to one another—by their “collective co-operation,” as Mukerjee. calls 
it—so the human community is determined not merely by physiography 
and climate, but by the plant and animal communities which with it 
constitute the regional complex. In other words, the geographical region 
and the web of life withia that region has been made the subject of a new 
division of the social sciences. 

The relations of man to other living things—plants, animals, and 
microbes—are, however, complicated by man’s relations to other men. 
The effect of the multiplication and extension of the means of transporta- 
tion and communication has tended to extend vastly man’s physical and 
social environment and to bring about a new division of labor among the 
peoples and races-of the world. Furthermore, the inventions and devices 
of civilization which have emancipated mankind from immediate de- 
pendence upon the-physical world haves at the same time increased man’s 
dependence upon other men. 

What Mukerjee’s interesting and suggestive volume mainly contrib- 
utes to our present knowledge is a point of view and a frame of reference. 
Briefly, the point of view is this: The region which nurtures man—his 
habitat—has as a result of the “cumulative effects of environment and 
ecological succession” become at once a natural and a cultural entity. 
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It is the interrelation oftall these AE E E economic, and 
cultural—which reduce themselves eventually. to specific types that the 
new regional sociology proposes to describe, classify, and | explain. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UnrverstrY oF CHICAGO.’ Pen 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem. By Eprru As- 
BOTT. Chicago: The University of ae Press, 1926. Pp. 
xx-+-881. $4.50. 

There is a distinct need for a systematic and sats study of the 
migration of European peoples to America. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and certainly the most important population movement in the history 
of humanity. The number of persons involved is greater and the distance 
`- covered by the migrants is longer than in any previous movement of peo- 
ples. The departure of these millions from the European populations 
cannot have taken place without effect on the stock and culture, and the 
intermixture of the divergent stocks in America has resulted in important , 
modifications of the racial types. The social contacts of these peoples and 
the blending of their culture heritages in the new environment is one of 
- the most important facts in the history of civilization. Yet the movement 
_ has been singularly neglected by scholars: there has been little attempt’ 
' to analyze it in its fundamentals, to trace the factors operating in the - 
movement, and to show the effects on the human stock and culture. 
There is no general discussion that may be recommended to the general 
reader, and there is no unbiased textbook aay suitable for the use 
of college students. 

The movement has attracted general attention. Periodically it has 
been made a political issue. At all times it has been a subject of popular 
and legislative debate: In consequence, there have been numerous books 
and a continuous stream of periodical literature dealing with the imme- 
diate aspects of the movement and providing sentiments and arguments 
" for political and popular discussion. Much of this sociopolitical writing 

has a certain value, some of it is of a high order; but it is on the whole 

` impressionistic, biased, and sentimental. In major part it is an argument 

for restriction and exclusion or a plea for an “open door” policy. The 

arguments, pro and con, are biological, economic, political, industrial, 

according to the interést of the writer and the aspect of the situation that 
is prominent at the moment of publication. 

The present-volume belongs fundamentally with this popular polit- 
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ical literature. It does nót undertake’ to deal with fundamentals. There 
is no attempt to get at the factors controlling mobility, and there is no 
consideration of the effects of nobility on the stock or culture. The hu- 
man meaning of the redistribution of peoples is not discussed. There is no 
effort to analyze the assimilative process by which transition is effected 
from the European social heritage and type of mind to the American. 
The volume classes with the group of books designed to influence popu- 
lar thought and public policy toward an end previously and independ- ` 
ently arrived at; though the end, in the present volume, is not defined. 

The volume deals with the period of heavy immigration from the 
countries of North and West Europe, roughly the one-hundred-and-thir- 
ty-year period from the middle of the eighteenth- century. It is confined 
to a presentation of contemporary comment, for the most part to the 
presentation of the popular superficial reaction to events not understood 
in any comprehensive way. The two hundred documents presented in- 
clude personal letters, newspaper clippings, official reports, and stories of 
travelers, as well as some material of a semischolarly nature. This mis- 
cellaneous material is assembled under five general headings: the causes 
and conditions of emigration; the economic aspects of the movement; 
assimilation; pauperism and other problems; and public opinion, Each 
-division is prefaced by a brief editorial note. 
`° The book is without fundamental organization. The chronological 
arrangement of the excerpts under the topical headings results in much _ 
repetition. A certain amount of repetition is not offensive, and can be 
avoided only by skilful editing. But the fault here lies in the fact that the 
same period is covered five times in the course of the volume, without 
- any very material change in the content of the documents included. 
Throughout the book it would be possible to shift numerous documents 
to other sections without change of chapter title. Certainly it would be 
possible to redistribute all of section five in the preceding chapters or to 
bring the entire content of the volume under the title of section five— 
“Public Opinion and the Immigrant”; the. volume has to do less with ° 
immigration than with the contemporary comment about immigration. 

The absence of an expressed point of view detracts materially from 
the value of the volume. In spite of its title, there is no indication'in the 
editorial or preliminary. material as to what the editor considers the im- 
migration problem to be. The organization of the book is such that it is 
hazardous to speculate concerning the editor’s conception. This absence 
of an expressed point of view makes it difficult to know the considera- 
tions that determined the selection of this body of excerpts rather than 
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another and wholly different group from the wealth of material available 
. in the one-hundred-and-thirty-year period covered. It is of course not ` 
difficult for the student familiar with American social literature to infer 
the point of view determining the selection, but the purpose of a volume 
on immigration is presemably something other than a test of the reader’s 
knowledge of the field. 

It must not be inferred that the present book does not have great 
value. It makes more easily available a body of material that may be 
used for illustrative purpose with large undergraduate classes, or much 
of it may be incorporated into an ordered presentation. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa R E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. Nos. IX, X. By CARL 

E. SEASHORE. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 

- rand 2, whole Nos. 167, 168, 1926. Princeton: Psychological 
Review Co., 1926. Pp. 264; 114. $2.50; $2.00. 

These two monographs contain a series of technical papers prepared 
in the psychological laboratory at the University of Iowa under the di- 
rection of Dean Seashore. The. bulk of the papers have little of interest 
to the student of sociology. A few of the papers skirt the edge of social 
psychology. Only those which do so will be mentioned. 

Mr. L. E. Travis’ paper (in No. IX), “A Phonographic Study of the 
Stutterer’s Voice and Speéch,” deals in part with the emotional factors 
which produce stuttering. While little direct evidence is given in the 
paper for the fact, there is no doubt that much functional stuttering is 
traceable to emotional conditioning in which social factors, family and 
acquaintances, have played a part. Mr. Travis has developed some ob- 
jective methods of investigation of the voice’ and speech in stuttering 
which may be of value in other studies of the genesis of this defect. 

In the second monograph (No. X) Mr. R. C. Travis’ “The Diag- 
nosis of Character Types by Visual and Auditory Thresholds” throws 
some light on the possible tests of differentiation of the schizophrenic 
from the psychoneurotic types of personality. There is found a high cor- 

‘relation between “lowered auditory threshold and the psychoneurotic, 
and a raised auditory threshold and the schizophrenic.” Also “the cor- 
relation between a lowered visual threshold and the psychoneurotic and 
a raised visual threshold and the schizophrenic was .72 by the same 
method” (coefficient of contingency). Differences were found in. nor- 
mal individuals, about equal numbers of each, in these reactions. The 
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tests need to be extended to more cases both of definitely pathic patients 
and of normal individuals. , Especially, too, should the tests be checked 
against the case histories of the individuals, pathic and normal. The in- 
teresting implication is that, as in other studies of personality today, we 
find that the distinguishing characteristics in the pathological individuals 
hold also, though in less marked degree, for‘normal persons. In other 
words, we are discovering that there are, if we may so summarize such 
complexities, rather distinctive types of personality. In this case we have 
the extraverted, hysterical, psychasthenic types in contrast to the intro- 
verted, praecox types. These, in turn, may be correlated, as Kretschmer 
attempts to show, with bodily form. Certainly this study has value in 
opening up an additional objective criterion to the study of personality. 

The paper “The Relation between Faulty Speech and Lack of Cer- 
tain Musical Talents,” by Mr. L. E. Travis and Miss M. G. Davis, 
shows, at least by implication, a fundamental problem in the determina- 
tion of the social factors which go to make up the speech handicaps of ` 
functional stammerers. This study is preliminary, in fact, to a needed - 
research in a method of distinguishing between organic and functional 
speech disorders. . 

Mr. Carl I. Erickson’s paper, “The Basic Factors in the Human 
Voice,” while dealing largely with physiological and psychological data, 
does give some attention to the place of the higher thought processes and 
of the emotions in the use of the human voice. The effect of the voice 
upon the listener, especially the place of the voice of the speaker before 
the audience or the crowd, is a subject of importance for the student of 
social, and especially of crawd, behavior. Mr. Erickson merely hints at 
‘the problem of the play of the emotions through the human voice. We are 
in great need of the study of human speech, both voice and language 
proper, in relation to personality traits. And, secondly, we need a thor- 
oughgoing study of the effect of the voice, as well as of the language fac- 
tors themselves, upôn audiences, crowds, and mobs. We are just now com- 
ing to realize that subtle, unnoticed factors may be more significant in 
the influencing of human behavior of others than are the grosser, more 
obvious features of abstract meaning of language and the like. One is 
reminded of Emerson’s remark, “What you are sounds so loudly in my 
ears that I cannot hear what you say.? Surely a study of human speech 
as a personality characteristic and as a factor in the influence of social 
behavior of others would throw great light on the mechanisms of inter- 
stimulation. 

University OF WISCONSIN _ KIMBALL Youne 
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The Unstable Child. An interpretation of psychopathy as a source 
_ of unbalanced behavior in abnormal and troublesome chil- 
_drem By Florence MATEER. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1924. Pp. xii+-471. $2.75. 
The Unadjusted Girl. With cases and standpoint for behavior 
analysis. Criminal Science Monograph No. 4. By Wittam I. 
THOMAS. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. xvii-+261. 


Youth in Conflict. By Mirtam Van Waters, PE.D. New Vork: 
Republic Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xix+-293. $1.00. 

The Revolt of Modern Youth. By Jovcz Ben B. Linpsey and 
Warnwricut Evans. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1925. 
Pp. vii-+364. $3.50. 

Heré are four enlightening discussions of juvenile delinquency. The 
first represents actual findings on tests, in the course of which Dr., Ma- 
teer learned the dangers of drawing general conclusions ‘from psycho- 
metric tests, worked out a laboratory method of her own for studying 
psychopathic children, and discovered syphilis as one of the factors in 
practically every case of maladjustment that came under her observation. 
To the methodologist the ichapas “Congenital Syphilis” is of high value 
and interest, 

By contrast, Thomas’ and the other two works conspicuously neglect 
the physical factors and emphasize the social situations interwoven in 
the problems of youth. Thomas considers delinquency as a phase of the 
whole personality which is struggling to fulfil natural impulses, the prod- 

` uct of the struggle failing to receive the sanction of social approval. He 
is concerned with the genesis and development of moral codes regulating 
the expression of these impulses. Personal detachment, loss of self-es- 
teem, and shifting social situations cause their breakdown. Social agen- 
cies face a difficult task in endeavoring to replace the old kinship group 
in regulating conduct. A science of social relations is gradually being de- 
veloped by these agencies working toward adjustment of persons in 
society. 

Van Waters conceives oi children as being thrown Gut of balance by 
the contradictions between home and community, within industry, and in 
the world at large, which they are incapable of reconciling. Their delin- 
quency is chiefly an attitude—a response to the stimulus or stimuli from 
society—in which they adopt the réle with which they are credited. 
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When stimuli are multiplied or varied greatly, the responses may not be 
quick enough to be adequate. Treatment can be administered only by 
trained persons, themselves well adjusted and philosophically serene. 

Lindsey attributes most of the difficulties of young people to the de- 
termination of adults to perpetuate established mores, especially the 
taboos. These neéd to be revised in the light of rational thinking about 
real facts. Neither old custom nor statute law can control sex or personal 
preference. Only voluntary inner restraints can accomplish this. Stress 
is laid on the necessity for society to accommodate to the child. This 
book offers some’ arresting statistical estimates in the fields of divorce, 
‘and of illegitimacy and immorality among high-school children. Pro- 
posals include far-reaching, possibly visionary, reforms of present insti- 
tutions. Another significant fact about Lindsey’s material is that it con- 
cerns the upper classes to an extent that no previously published juvenile 
court cases have. 

Of the four, the first alone describes a controlled experiment; the 
next two, a tentative philosophy-science based on findings of many cases; 
the last, a combination of philosophy having no accurate science to flank ` 
it, with recommendations for reform, All together form a set of treat- - 
ments of juvenile delinquency unexcelled for interest. 

EVELYN BUCHAN 

UNIVERSITY oF MAINE x A 


An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School be- 
_ tween the Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years. By HELEN 
THompson WooLLey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 


Pp. 759. 

We have before us an tae: Gbani piece of work. The author 
` states that in spite of the limitations of the utilized series of individuals 
and of measurements no other data are in existence so complete in this 
spee field or are likely to be collected for some time to come: 

- The groups consisted (a) of 753 school childrén who were leaving 
school at fourteen years of age to go to work, these being tested annually 
for 5 years; and (b) a group consisting of 160 children fourteen years of 
age who were'remaining in school, also tested annually as long as they 
remained in school. Dr. Wcolley presents very elaborate tabulations (no . 

„less than 686 tables are given) of results, of correlations, norms, com- , 
parisons on physical tests, and on a large battery of mental tests. 
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The author believes that the selection of tests which she used con- 
stitutes a varied scale for discriminating native ability as distinguished 
' from educational and environmental influences. An interesting point that 
she cites in support of this claim is that a very low correlation was found 

between mental test results and the home level of the child as determined 
by visits to the home. A great deal of work by visitors was necessary to 
establish this. Industrial records were collected and utilized very widely 


in order to afford material for comparing the abilities ot Canoren who — 


did not leave school. 


Tn the realm of physical tests, the school child was found superior to- 


the working child at every age from fourteen to eighteen. School children 
also proved to be superior to working children in every mental test made. 
Furthermore, the differences in mental test levels were much greater. at 
eighteen years than they had been at fourteen. Dr. Woolley also states 
that the factor which stands out as of greatest importance in determining 
_ the period of leaving school is the level of ability of the child. She gives 
- a number of points in substantiation of this belief. The next greatest fac- 
tor is the parental attitude, not the economy of the household. Third in 
rank of importance in determining this, is the health of the child. Least 
of all in importance Dr. Woolley ranks the economic status of the family 
in determination of the age at which the child goes to work. ` 

From this it will be seen that the sociologist finds in this work data 
of no inconsiderable import. And in another way, the psychiatrist will 
find, as-Judge Hoffman maintained in his studies of divorce in Cincinnati, 
that mental attitudes which are not at all in evidence on the surface are 
fundamental in many a human situation that is often regarded as eco- 
nomic. 

Whether or not many of the tables will prove to have any consider- 
able value, it remains that this work undoubtedly is unique in its scope, 
and it certainly contains much of value for the psychologist and sociolo- 
gist; the voluminous data offer much for the student who would care to 
discuss the findings critically or use the material as a basis for further 
investigations and research. 

We cannot help but be grateful to Dr. Woolley for her painstaking 
contribution, and to the Schmidlapp Fund and the Helen S. Trounstine 
' Foundation, of Cincinnati, which made this work possible. 
WILIAM Heary 
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Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. By FLORENCE L. 
GOODENOUGH. Measurement and Adjustment Series, edited. 
by Lewis M. Terman. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1026. Pp. xiv-+177. $1.80. Also Good- 

- enough Intelligence Test (package of 25 sheets, key and rec- 
ord). World Book Co., 1926. $0.60 net. 


We hear much less today about “general intelligence,” however it 
may be defined, and much more about a number of somewhat distinctive 
features of intellectual functioning which, in turn, are dependent upon 
hereditary factors, interests, special talents, and social training. Miss 
Goodenough has produced a very interesting and enlightening study of 
the drawing ability of young children, The test which she has devised 
is striking for its simplicity. The child is told, “Make a picture of a man. 
Make the very best picture that you can. Take your time and work very 
carefully.” There is here ro elaborate scientific ceremonial which so 
often surrounds the mysteries of mental testing. So, too, the scoring, 
while adequate and objective, is not difficult to master. And above all, 
the author’s analysis reveals not only that this simple test throws-light 
upon the growth of intellectual ability, but that it also has large possi- 
bilities as a means of revealing personality disturbances of certain kinds. 
Furthermore, as the test is non-verbal in character, it should prove use- 
ful in determining the abilities of foreign-language or illiterate groups. 

The author shows that there are distinct, definable stages in the 
drawing ability of children which run parallel with their other mental 
development. The drawing of young children is, on the whole, an intel- 
lectual rather than an aesthetic function. Moreover, special training, 
except coaching upon the specific drawing of the human male figure called 
` for in the test, seems to have little effect upon the score. That is to say, 
the ordinary art instruction of the kindergarten and primary grades has 
no marked effect upon the test results. There is no discussion of the 
subtler effect of the general cultural pattern of society upon the interests 
or abilities of its children, although it would seem that in choosing the 
human figure as a task rather than some inanimate object or other 
animate thing, the author has eliminated much criticism as to subject. ` 
The interest in human beings is universal, and at least in our western 
culture there is nothing inherently at fault in chocsing the human figure. ` 

The chapter on the psychology of drawing, as applied to these test 
materials, is well done. The importance of the hizher thought processes 
in the production of drawing again puts the lie to the easy but fallacious 
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notion that drawing is largely a sensory-perceptual matter. As the author 
says, “Repeated experiments have demonstrated the truth of the saying 
that ‘the child draws what he knows, not what he sees.” 

There is an excellent chapter reviewing previous work on “the 
psychology of children’s drawing. There is an extensive bibliography of 


. . 192 titles, The latter half of the volume is concerned with details as 


to giving and scoring the tests, with numerous ‘samples of actual idl 


ings as a partial guide to one’s own scoring. i 
The editor’s intreduction is in his usual clear, simple; but effective . 

language. : 

Kmart Younc 

_Umivenstry OF WISCONSIN , 


Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View. 
' By Orto JespersEN. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard - 
University Press (H. Aschehoug & Co.), 1925. Pp. 221. 
_ The eleven chapters of this very readable arid commendably untech- 
nical book. were originally delivered as a series of lectures for the Nor- 
wegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture. The vol- 
ume forms the fourth in Series A of the publications of this Institute. Its 
title is perhaps teo ambitious for what is included between its ‘covers, 
which consists of a discussion of the concepts “speech” and “language,” 
remarks on the actual influence on: language of the individual as such, 
two chapters on the relation between dialect and “common language,” 
an account of what constitutes good usage in speech, examples of socially 
determined linguistic differences, and some interesting material on slang 
and other vagaries or eccentricities of language. In its concluding chap- 
. ter; Jespersen stresses what is universally valid in human speech, cutting 
across all the bewildering variety of phonetic and morphological expres- 
sion in the languages of the world. He casts a prophetic glance at the 
(or rather, an) international auxiliary language—Jespersen’s interest in 
Ido, an cffshoot of Esperanto, is well known—but does not enlarge i upon 
. this somewhat contentious subject. 
There is little that is new in the book, nor can the presentation be 
said to be characterized by any noteworthy originality of point'of view. 
But it is all worth while, and it is all pervaded by Jespersen’s common 
sense and good practical judgment. One may make some demur, how- 
ever, to his unsympathetic dismissal of the distinction that certain lin- 
guists, like De Saussure and Harold E. Palmer, have made of “speech” : 
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and “language.” According to these, “speech” is the totality of articu- 
latory and perceptual phenomena that take place when given individuals 
indulge in language. behavior at a given time and place. “Language,” on 
the other hand, is society’s abstracted pattern-whole of such behavior, 
all purely individual variations being dismissed as irrelevant. Jespersen’s 
criticisms of this useful distinction’ are obvious but unsound, it seems to 
the reviewer. A certain class of phenomena cannot be shown to be illu- 
sory, as Jespersen appears to think, merely because it is unthinkable in 
` terms of actual experience except as a mode of abstraction of another, 
more empirically ascertained, class, If carried to their logical conclusion, 
Jespersen’s strictures would demolish the study of all cultural patterns 
and condemn the social scientist to the interminable listing of individual - 
events. Needless to say, Jespersen merely overstates the consequences 
of a characteristically “extraverted” spirit of linguistic research. His own 
excellent work in the history of the English language shows that he in- 
stinctively and wisely recognizes a distinction that he is ae at . 
a loss to validate. . 
E. SAPR 
Untverstry OF CHICAGO 


Crime and the Criminal. By PELIPE ArcHIBALD Parsons, Ph.D., 
Director of the Portland School of Social Work and Professor 
of Applied Sociology, University of Oregon. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xvi+-387. - 

Unlike the recent textbooks on criminology by Sutherland and 

Gillin, designed especially for college students, this volume purposes to 

` meet the needs of “the average man” as well. “In a non-technical, narra- 

tive style as free as possible from academic discussions and terminology,” . 

but not without trite and aracular pronouncements, the author presents 

in: orderly fashion nineteen. chapters, organized in three parts: “The 

Criminal,” “Crime,” and “Society’s Reaction to the Criminal.” 

The basic datum of this volume, both in its theory and in its insistent 

“What we are going to do about it?” revolves about “the proposition 

which is now clearly demorstrated by criminal science, namely, that the 

‘majority of criminals are pathological to some extent; that this pathology 

is predominantly in the direction of mental deficiency and ill health; and 

. that those criminals who are not pathological in mind or body are defec-. 
tive in their attitudes toward society for some reason or other” (p. 360). 
Professor Parsons predicts that his impartiality on this point will 
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be questioned: “No doubt the writer will be accused of bias on account 
of his own theory, advanced in rgog, that crime is the activity of a cer- 
tain portion of the population as its natural reaction to environmental 
stimuli”. (p. 46). The- present reviewer finds it extremely difficult to — 
account in any other way for this reaffirmation “of my own theory, ad- 
vanced in 1909, that crime is the normal function of an abnormal person” 
(p. 26). For he is compelled to concede that recent research demon- 
strates that “we shall have to give up feeble-mindedness as a primary 
cause of crime in general” (p. 87). Nevertheless, he accepts without 
hesitation or question the percentage of inmates of penal and reforma- 
tory institutions found to be mentally deficient as conclusive proof of 
“the importance of mental abnormality as a factor in crime” (p. 125). 
This in the face of his familiarity with the research that indicates that 
mental inferiority is found in no higher ratio among offenders than 
among non-offerders, and his failure to mention the obvious fact that he 
produces no. comparison of other forms of mental pathology with a con- 
trol group representative of the general population of the economic and 
social groups from which the convicted criminal is recruited. 

Surely no good, but only loss, can come from an overstatement, no 
matter how well intentioned, of the present achievements of the study 
of crime. Further research is necessary before the youthful science’ of 
criminology can expect to make good even a fraction of the extravagant ° 
claims made by this and other recent works. 

i i E. W. Burcess 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Juvenile Courts at Work. A study of the organization and methods 
of ten courts. By KATHARINE F. Lenroot and Emma O. ` 
Lunpserc. Children’s Bureau Publication No. ‘141. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1925. Pp. vii+323. . 

` The Visiting Teacher in Rochester. Report of a study. By MABEL 
Brown Exzis. New York: Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, 1925. Pp. 205: $0.75, cardboard. 

For this study the Children’s Bureau selected ten juvenile courts 
from various parts of the country, in which various types of jurisdiction, 
procedure, and equipment were represented. By means of a topical pres- 
entation, each is compared with the others in respect to jurisdiction, staff, 
preliminary procedure, detention, study of case, probation, records, and 
other parts of the system. Appendixes show a statement of juvenile court 
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standards and some of the more important forms used. Tables, pictures, 
floor plans, and charts clarify the description. While no evaluation is at- 
tempted, the facts found seem to justify the reader in believing that chil- 
dren are still not adequatzly protected from stigmatizing influences in 
the preliminary steps of the juvenile court procedure; classification and 
segregation are still inadequate; few plans incluce individual treatment 
during probation; record-keeping and statistics are far from scientific. 
But the final chapter, dealing with the relationship of the court to the 
various agencies of the community, offers great hope for progress in this 
respect. . , i . 

An objective description of the visiting teacher shows that she pro- 
ceeds on two good sociological assumptions: (1) the importance of cause. 
in juvenile maladjustment. as against form of offense; (2) the necessity 
of realigning sityational factors, such as parents’ attitudes. Findings 
cover the unique function of the visiting teacher; the special technique 
necessary; democracy; the encouraging effect of short-time cases; and 
the satisfaction of doing ccnstructive work. Despite the emphasis on the 
study of individual cases, he type cases selected for illustration are not 
scientifically diagnosed. While this study does not add to systematized 
generalizations on human néture, it will be of great use to those wishing 
to organize such work. i 

EvELYN BUCHAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


World Chancelleries. By EDwarp Price BELL. Chicago: Chicago 

Daily News, 1926. Pp. 191. 

Thirteen unusually frank and clear interviews on international rela- 

tions with outstanding statesmen form the body oi this volume. Inspired 
by the.late Victor F. Lawson, and carried out by the dean of his Chicago 
Daily News staff of foreign correspondents, they impress as being well 
planned and executed. That the whirligig of politics has unseated most 
of the personalities interviewed, scarcely reduces the authenticity of the 
sentiments expressed, since they cut a wide sector in the life of their re- 
spective countries, whether in or out of office—e.g., Poincaré, Ramsay 
MacDonald, or Baron Shidehara. To the reviewer, the messages of Wil- 
helm Marx, Takaaki Kato, Leonard Wood, and Dr. Tang-Shao-Yi were 
most striking and thought-provoking. But Mussolini still fulminates 
about fascismo, and Quezon and Osmena mouth political slogans but 
dodge some very pertinent and embarrassing Philippine realities. Per- 
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haps the most significant service of such a symposium. is the revelation 
_that most modern leaders in foreign affairs take the League of Nations 
seriously, seem, sincerely desirous of peace and sound intertiational under- 
- standings, and are giving thought to means’ of accomplishing .thosè de- 
sirable ends. If we. are to abolish war we must fill the minds and souls of . 
our young with the gospel, the emotion, and the images of peace, says 
Chancellor Marx, in opening the series. Education i is the specific for the 
disease of war, answers the Chinese veteran Tang-Sheo-Yi, in closing it. 
The style for the most part is clean and unobtrusive; hence’ the blurbs in 
the introduction smack too much of Sunday edition headlines; e.g., “Gov- 
ernor-General Leonard Wood, the Occidental Giant of the West Pacific.” 
And such a descent to the inane as the following is unforgivable: “Vis- 
count Kato admits that Japan has fools as well as wise men. I think he 
_is one of the wise ones.” Students interested in the seciological function 
of the newspaper will find this symposium a valuable source book. 
ArTHUR J. Topp 
` NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


` The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+281. 

In Tae Rise of Modern Industry the Hammonds have brought to~ 
gether in one compact, analytical account the materials with which they 
have dealt in their previous well-known works, The Village Laborer, The 
` Town.Laborer, and The Skilled Laborer, as well as other material needed 

to complete a general description of the industrial revolution in England. 
What this book reveals and analyzes is the process by which widened 
` commercial intercourse and enlarged markets interacted with mechanical _ 
‘inventions and improved means of transportation to create a new eco- 
nomic order characterized by large-scale production, the greater use of 
capital instruments, and the increasing concentration of the laboring 
` population in towns and cities. These changes are shown to have ren- 
dered the older customary and legal system of social. control ineffective. 
The result was a period of social disorganization, within which certain 
new forms of control gradually took shape. In a contluding chapter the 
authors point to the trade union, the civil service, and the factory laws 
as the more important instrumentalities by which the new order of con- 
trol was effected. The operation of subtler -forces arising out of the 
French Revolution and the religious movements of the times is also in- 
dicated. 
- This is an interesting, well-written take It will be ion to sociolo- 
gists as well as to economists and historians. Indeed, by the repeated and 
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skilful use of comparisons end abstractions, the authors have illustrated 
the procedure by which the attempt to explain history gives rise to sé- 
ciology. 
Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY oF VIRGINIA 


Research for Teachers. By Burvetre Ross BUCKINGHAM. New 
York: Silver, Burdette & Co:, 1926. Pp. v-+386. 


This is a book noteworthy in its field. It discusses such matters as 
the new type testing (true-ialse, completion blark, alternative’ response, 
etc.), reaching-the individual learner, marking and handling papers, and 
recording results, and in general seeks to apply what is known of the 

‘learning process to classroom teaching. What: the volume lacks is a dis- 
` cussion of educational sociology. Case-study is casually mentioned. The 
use of life-history and community-study materials and methods, the 
adaptation of schools and teaching to social organization and community 
` backgrounds, the survey and ecological study of areas, general motiva- ' 
tion and personality, the teacher’s: class group as a social organization, 
morale, and so on, are all omitted. Yet here rather than in test-making, 
.the teacher, as contrasted with the administrator, has the most to ‘gain 
from research. However, it is scarcely fifteen years ago that psychology, 
through its offshoot educational psychology, began effectively to affect 
education with its statistical and laboratory investigation techniques, 
and it is only two or three years ago that an educational sociology began 
to be noticed. As Thomas points out in the Methodological Note, the 
volume of work and workers in a pure science is related to the eventual 
use in the applied fields. Fhe millions poured into chemistry and physics 
are justified in the production based upon them by engineering later on. 
The future expansion of “pure science” sociology will be related to uses 
that can be made of its results. The divinity, sccial-work, and general- 
interest groups of students in sociology courses, from whom future teach- 
ers and research workers in sociology have been recruited, form a small 
base compared with the three-quarters of a million in teaching and the 
annual group of a fifth as many more who must.be trained each year for . 
potential entrance into tkat field. The development of a sound educa- 
tional sociology must soon supplement Dr. Buckingham’s suggestive 
volume. Till then, however, any sign of interest by the one field in the 
other is significant for the future. ee es 
Jorpan CAVAN 
Rocxrorp Cortege ` , 
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Conferences, Commailees Conventions; How to Run Them. B 
Epwarp Eyre Hunt. New York: Harper & Bros., 1925. P) 
xiv-+-218. $2.50. 

What Makes Up My Mind on International Questions. By Tu 
Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York. 1926. Pp. 9: 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $0.75. 


All Colors; A Study Outline on Woman’s Part in Race Relation 
By THE INqutry, 129 East 52d Street, New York. 1926. P} 
vi-+-154. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, $z.0c. 


These three books have at least one important factor in commo; 
Each seeks to make group meetings more productive. The first- boc 
deals witk the mechanics of group meetings, while the latter two deal wit 
the social factors which are most instrumental in developing attitudes o 
international questions and race-relations problems. 

The book on conferences is full of suggestions that are designed 1 
save the time, money, and thought of those who take part in large grou 
meetings. As a manual, it sets forth the duties of the various officers; 
takes account of the important points in the preparation for and the cor 
trol of conventions. The author’s position with the Department of Con 
merce, Washington, D.C., has enabled him to gather much concrete illu 

trative material for his book. Also, he has received valuable criticism an 
assistance from many influential people who are quite regularly involve 
in directing such meetings. 

The problem of the genesis and ee of attitudes is being quit 
regularly pursued by the editors of the two group-discussion manuals ri 
ferred to above. These two booklets are distinctive from others in th: 
their major. concern is in stimulating creative discussion rather than i 
forcing tke reader to accept some one particular side of the issue beir 
presented. The greater part of both booklets is taken up with documen 
and case-study descriptions which illustrate the development of and tt 
important part played by various attitudes. : 

5 WALTER L. MORRISON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Coal Miners’ Struggle for Industrial Status. By ARTHUR E. 
SUFFERN, With the aid of the council and staff of the Institute 
of Economics. New York: -The Macalan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xviiit462. $2.50. | 

Students of industrial relations have been particularly interested in 
recent years in the evidences of the evolution of something like constitu- 

‘tional government in industry. , Although employers and employees be- 

come involved in struggles over the division of the earnings, the recogni- 

tion of the unions, and other matters, they have also a common interest 
—in continuity of operation. This common interest leads to the formation 
of “trade agreements” between employers and unions, and the provisions 
of these agreements become to some extent precedents which serve as 
principles or working rules to regulate thenceforth the affairs of the in- 
dustry. In The Coal Miners’ Struggle for Industrial Status, Dr. Suffern 
has sought to show how such a process has operated in the coal industry. 

The impression one retains after reading this informing volume, however, 

is that the relation of employers and unions in the coal industry is polit- 

ical rather than legal. The history is.that of the accommodation of con- 
flicting interests, but the eles established is as yet an extremely 
unstable one. 

UNIVERSITY OF bia 


Froyp N. House 


The Story of Woman. By W.L. Georce. New York and London: | 
Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp. 262. 

The Story of Waman presents such contradictions that it is apparent 
the author neither started with a clear theory nor evolved one in the 
course of his collection of facts. For example,‘in handling origins of cer- 
tain moral codes (pp. 102, 175, and 213), he seems to show a conception 
of some rélation between moralit and the social processes of the groups 
in which it develops. Yet he speaks (pp. 18, 137, and 164) of “laxity” in 

_ primitive groups, of Renaissance women as “less moral” than their fore- 
runners, and of the origin of “the moral point of view” in the Renais- ` 
sance. A related fault appears in his loose use of terms. “Madame Ro- 
land was born revolutionary” (p. 195); Madame de Pompadour “had all 
the instincts of a great lady” (p. 184).. There are too many “probably’s” 

. and too many philosophically derived reconstructions to allow the book 
to be useful in any way except for an afternoon’s entertainment. - 

EVELYN BucHAN 
Universiry of MAINE 
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Geschichte der Staatstheorien. By Lupwic Gumptowicz. Volume ` l 
I of the Ausgewählte Werke of Lupwic GumPLoWIcz, edited 
by: G. Satomon. With a Foreword by G. Satomon. Inns- 
bruck: Dalvessiiees VENES Wagner, 1926. Pp. xl+566. 
` Brosch. M. 12, geb. M. 15. 


This new edition of Gumplowicz’ History af Political. Hiers 
should be welcome not only to political scientists but to students of all 
the social sciences. What distinguishes this treatise from most of the his- 
tories of political theories and histories of social thought which we have 
available in the English language, is the attention which Gumplowicz 
gives to the fundamental viewpoint and methods of the authors with 
whose contributions he seeks to deal. In spite of its title, this book is not 
a history of political doctrines; it is a history of political and social sci- 
ence. The work of a number of writers ordinarily thought of as sociolo- . 
gists is treated; the author, however, confines himself carefully to the . 
attempts of such writers to explain political processes and political or- 
ganization. Gumplowicz’ estimate of his ponitemnporary: Ratzenhofer is of 
_ particular interest to sociologists. 

Frovp N. House 

Taan OF VIRGINIA 


2 


The Dinitahe + Way of Life. By Tuomas Vernor Samru. Chi- 
‘cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 211. $1.75. 


The democratic ideal, however pummeled as the great illusion, will | 
not down. Professor Smith has made it the core of what virtually is an 
introduction to social ethics. “How ought we to treat one another in order 
to achieve the good life?” he asks. “Give us,” he replies, “that ‘fraternity 
of which Whitman sang; made real through liberty, the freedom to please 
ourselves in'sharing joys with others in friendly intercourse; secured by ` 
the understanding that real democratic comradeship is possible only 
among equals.” “How?” The author answers: “Abolish war, industrial 
“autocracy, and gross poverty; make leisure contingent upon the discharge 
of productive function; put joy, ethical meaning, ‘and the professional 
spirit into the day’s work; stimulate a new order of scientific leadership.” 
This is sound though not overwhelmingly original social gospel, pleas- . 
ingly written, and attractively printed. ' 

l ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY i 
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` Anwalt und Anwaltstand: Eine rechtswissenschaftliche und rechts- 
sostologische Untersuchung. By Max Rumer. Leipzig: he- 
rausgegeben vom Deutschen Anwaltverein, 1926. Pp. 185. 

After reviewing the literature on the legal profession, and discussing 


the laws creating and regulating the powers ‘and functions of the attor- . 


ney, the author analyzes the typical social relationships of the attorney. 
Among the relationships discussed are those of friendship and marriage, 
those with the client, .the colleague, and the court. According to the ac- 
count given, the legal profession is a class in Germany in a sense that it 
is not in this country. A marriage above or below his class can interfere 
seriously with the conduct of one’s professional life. In discussing regu- 
lation of the profession by law, the author points out that the profession 
itself is an autonomous group exercising much more power in this respect 
than does the law. 
‘ Everett C. Hoon 
© UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO : 


My Crowded Solitude. By Jack Molaren. New York: McBride, 


1926. Pp. 186. $3.50. 

The author spent eight years among the aborigines of northern Aus- 
tralia, using them as laborers on his plantation. My Crowded Solitude is 
‘a story of those years—of clearing jungle and planting palms. It does 
not pretend to be a complete record of the customs of the tribe; indeed, 
the scope and number of cold facts is quite limited and meager. But the 
reader is brought closer to these naked nomads in the pages of this book 
than in scientific monographs. He meets them personally; he learns their 
merits and their weaknesses; he senses their attitudes and sentiments 
- and shares their feelings. 

‘This work will supplement admirably the athnological treatises of 
this area; it will serve to render them more. animate and to make them 
more. real: l 

, — Lestiz A. WHITE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO : 





The Natural Increase of Mankind. By J. Surtey SWEENEY. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 185. $4.00. 

The principal burden of this treatise is the elaboration and applica- 
tion of Pearl’s concept of the vital index (100 B/D) to the vital statistics 


s 
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of certain countries recorded in the Statesman’s Yearbook. The Nordic 
pessimists may derive some slight encouragement from Sweeney’s ascrip- 
tion of “greater biological health to the North ‘European races, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States.” On the other hand, the author reaffirms 
and substantiates the claim that wars and pandemics serve only slightly 
to retard the general tendency toward “relative overpopulation.” 

The sociologist will probably be less impressed by the concrete statis- 
tical data and theory than by the simplicity and lucidity of the method 
utilized for this study of social phenomena. 

4 , l ANDREW W. LIND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


Population Problems in the United States and Canada. Edited by 
Louis I. DUBLIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 
 xi+318. $4.00. 

This book is a symposium of eaten selected articles read heie 
the American Statistical Association at its annual meeting in 1924. Louis 
` I. Dublin’s Introduction contains one bit of information of peculiar inter- 
est to Nordics and others who are alarmed about the decline of popula- 
tion at the top.. “There has always been,” so he says, “a differential 
birth-rate and replacement of one group of people above by another, | 
equally good, from below.” Part I includes a review of the growth, nat- 
ural iricrease, and urbanization of population in the United States; Part 
MI, population and natural resources; Part IV, population and immigra- 
tion; Part V, population and the labor supply; Part VI, under the sec- 
tion entitled “Outlook for the Future,” R. M. MacIver contributes some 
interesting facts from the British Report on the Fertility of Marriage 
(Vol. XIII of the 1911 Census of England and Wales, 1923), which give 
substance to the theme outlined in the Introduction by the editor. The 
wide range of subject matter makes this a valuable book of readings. 
CHARLES NEWCOMB 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Story of Human Progress: An Introduction to Social Studies. 
By Leon C. MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvi+548. Illustrated. $1.48. 
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Readings in the Story of Human Progress. Edited by Lzon C. 
MarsHaLL, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp: xi+ 
493. Ilustrated. $1.80. 

In these two volumes Professor Marshall aims to give a “comprehen- 
sive preview of social studies for pupils of juñior high-school age.” He 
pictures human society and institutions as products of an evolutionary 
process which is within man’s power to control if he will but exercise his 
intelligence. ` 

The selection, organization, and treatment of materials are all dis- 
tinct departures from the prevalent courses of study for pupils of junior 
high-school age. Practically the only reading materials listed in the text 
are contained in the companion volume of Readings, whereas the ten- 
dency in most social-science work of this level is to encourage pupils to 
do extensive reading in biography, travel, and fiction. All the suggestions 
for discussions and observations are placed at the ends of chapters, in- 
stead of being incorporated in the sections where they are most pertinent. 
There are no readings for teachers. Whether or not the newer approach 
and treatment will supplant the present courses in community civics will 
depend largely upon the training of teachers to present materials drawn’ 
from many fields of social science. f 

. WALTER R. HEPNER 

Fresno, CALIFORNIA , s i 


Joseph Chamberlain and English Social Politics. By ELSsŒ E. GUL- 
LEY, PH.D. New York: Columbia University Studies in His- 

‘tory, Economics, and Public Law, 1926. Pp. 340. 

This account of the social reform activities of an eminent English 
statesman can hardly fail to interest the student of social history and 
social forces. It seems especially opportune that such an interpretation 
of a.leading English reformer should have been published at a time when 
so many, both inside and outside academic circles, are looking back upon 
a great period of social reform in America and are attempting to make an 
appraisal of the contributions of the reformers and to understand their 
technique. The discussion recently called forth by Howe’s Confessions of 
a Reformer is an example of the interest in this subject outside of the 
academic world. ; 

Many will be interested in this yalin because it is a fascinating 
chronicle of the efforts of an outstanding figure in improving the welfare 


' 
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of the English people by political action. But it is more than a disidie: 


It is an admirable case study of the play of social forces as centered in 


one personality, and the student of social theory will find it significant 
` because, along with many similar studies, it would throw light upon the 
process of social change. 

a - ‘ Anna E. EARL 


Swzer Briar COLLEGE 


Womans Dilemma. By ALICE Beat Parsons. New York: Thomas 
P. Crowell, 1926. Pp. vii+311. $2.50. 

The literature of feminism is definitely passing out of the stage of 
emotional propaganda. The books of Key, Gilman, Coolidge, Weiniger; 
‘and Carpenter, to mention only a few, served their purpose in forcing a 
formulation of the problems of the relationship of the sexes in a world 
transformed by the industrial revolution. An androcentric bias on the 
- one hand, and the crusading zeal of “votes for women” on the other, are 
-no longer considered adequate bases for the solution of problems of the 
` psychological differences of the sexes, of relative intellectual capacity, of 

_ the effect of woman’s functional periodicity on her fitness for industrial 


or business pursuits, of the proper relation of the mother to her children - 


‘and the home, or a host of other problems which industrial civilization 
has brought in its train. 

He who would write on the place and function of woman in the mod- 
ern world must take account of the very respectable body of scientific 
investigation gradually being amassed by such investigators as L. S. 
Hollingworth, Paul Bousfield, Edith Abbot, Beatrice Hinkle, and Helen 
Bradford Thompson. Alice Beal. Parsons, by combining an admirable 
and readable summary of these recent investigations with her own expe- 

' rience as a “modern woman,” has, in Woman’s Dilemma, added a valu- 
able monograph to the literature on the family. 


EYLER NEWTON SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO se ` 


_ The Factors of Social Evolution. By THEODORE DE LAGUNA. New 


York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. x-+-362. $3.00. 
_ For some decades there has existed an obvious rivalry between two 
“notions concerning the most profitable point of view from which the 
study of sociology may be commenced. The one holds that, as a natural 
science, sociology must proceed more or less directly to the identification 


` 
i 
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` of recurrent, universal, and somehow timeless features or elements of the’ 
experienced reality with which the science is concerned. The other holds 
that, since the reality is evidently undergoing. evolutionary change, so- 

‘ciology must be in the beginning the study of social evolution. Professor 
De Laguna’s book, The Factors of Social Evolution, is, as the title im- 
plies, based on the latter assumption. This volume is an excellent, rela- 
tively elementary and popular introduction to the study of human so- 
ciety, with particular reference to the ongoing development of culture 
and social organization. In presenting his analysis, the author draws his 
concrete data almost entirely from ethnography and history. He has 
‘stated a number of familiar abstractions and generalizations somewhat 
more clearly and simply than has any other writer with whose work the 
reviewer is familiar. The volume, being designed for use in college 
classes, is provided with short lists of selected readings, to the selection - 
of which it would be very-easy to take exception. The same statement 
could no doubt be made, however, of lists of readings of no greater 
length, no matter who compiled them. 

. Froyo N. House 


' UnrversITY OF CHICAGO 


. A Manual of Navaho Grammar. Arranged by FATHER BERARD 
Harz, O.F.M., of the Cincinnati Province of St. John the 
‘Baptist. Santa Fe, New Mexico: Santa Fe Publishing Co., 
1926. Pp. xi+324. $6.00. 
This is an invaluable work, useful both to the practical student of 

Navaho and to the scientist interested in comparative Athabaskan 

linguistics, emanating from the enthusiastic: band of Franciscan mis- 

sionaries to whom we owe the excellent Ethnological Dictionary of 

Navako and Navaho Vocabulary. It $ a cruelly difficult language that 

Father Berard treats in this “manual,” and if a number of statements 
or formulations seem doubtfully oret from the standpoint of the com- 
parative linguist, it should always be remembered that the author’s point’ 

"of view is distinctly dialectic and descriptive, and not at all compara- 

tive or historical. It is very interesting to'observe that Father Berard 

explicitly recognizes the necessity of noting the pitch of the various sylla- 
bles of the Navaho word, though the record in the book is extremely 
fragmentary on this point. This statement corroborates Father Legoff’s 

remarks on pitch in Super yes, and E. Sapir’s field data on Sarcee and 

Kutchin pitch. 


A Unna OF CHICAGO 


E. SAPR 


‘ 
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Economic History of Europe to the End of the Middle Ages. By’ 

_ MeEtvin M. Knicurt. Boston: _ Houghton Mifflin Co. oe 

Pp. xi-+-260. $3.00. 

In this volume the author has attempted to survey in brief compass 

` the economic development of the European continent from the earliest . 
period for which authentic information is available down to about the 
sixteenth century. His declared aims have been (1) to avoid giving a 
- disproportionate amount of space to the economic history of’ Great 
Britain, and (2) to follow “the strictly historical method. ” In view of 
the latter specification, it is of interest to note the extent to which the 
historical interpretation ig accomplished with the aid of such statements 
as: “Simply organized agricultural regions always accommodate them- 
. selves more readily to sweeping changes in conditions than do societies 
with a denser population, more dependent upon accumulated goods, in- 
dustry, and exchange” ‘(p. 142). It is partly because historians have 
felt the need of such generalizations as this that other students have felt 
encouraged to attempt to construct a science of sociology. 


Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA j= 


Civics of My Community: A Laboratory Text and Manual in 
Community Civics in Four Books. By J. WESLEY FOOTE, 
Principal, John Barry Public School, Philadelphia, and Lec- 

` turer in the Teaching of History and Civics at the University 

‘of Pennsylvania: Paper. Illustrated. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1926. Various paging. $2.72 
per set. 

"Civics of My Community is one of the first attempts to provide com- 
munity civics with a laboratory manual separate and distinct from the 
classroom text.-This new civics manual is issued in four small books, 
paper-bound, with ample space provided for the pupil to insert his own 
observations, and from them to construct his own record of his civic 
knowledge and activity. In outline the manual follows the course of 
study laid out in the well-known Bulletin No. 23, IQI 5, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. It can therefore be used to advantage with 
most of the recent texts in community civics. Its great contribution lies 
in its emphasis upon closer observation of community life. From this 
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standpoint it will appeal to all teachers who are using the social-survey 
idea to introduce new life and meaning into the study of all branches of 
social science. ' oo’ 
; ' Frances K. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA í l . 
Q 
The Twin Cities as a Metropolitan Market: A Regional Study of 
the Economic Development of Minneapolis and St. Paul. By. 
Miprep Lucite Hartsoucn, Ph.D. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1925. Pp. viii+-228. $2.00. 
This monograph is one of a series of studies hy students of Dr. 
N. $. B. Gras. The first chapter is entitled, “The Metropolitan Con- 
cept,” and in it is developed the dassificaGon of economic communities 
which we find in Dr. Gras’ “An Introduction to Economic History,” The 
rest of the book gives us a history and analysis of the Twin Cities as the 
center of a metropolitan area, set, in its turn, in the larger economic com- 
munity of which New York is the center, and in the world community. 


Everett C. Hucues 


‘The Delaware Finns. The first pérmanent settlements in Pennsylvania, 
' Delaware, West New Jersey, and the eastern part of Maryland., By 
E. A. Louut. New York: The Humanity Press, 1925. Pp. 331. 


It was the Finns, it seems, and not the Swedes, who settled Delaware. It 
is true that the settlement was a Swedish enterprise,. but the colonists were 
composed of Finnish folk, settled in Sweden. These Finns were, it seems, a 
troublesome people, and shipping them to America seemed to-the Swedish gov- 
ernment the easiest way of getting rid of them. The earliest settlers were 
mostly involuntary immigrants, but they made good pioneers.’ On the other 
hand, the Swedes who came over were mostly adventurers, and they soon re- 
turned to the mother country. The story of the Finns in America is very 
largely a history of the churches which they founded. In these churches the 
language was first Swedish; then it became English. Finally, all the churches 
which had been Lutheran became Episcopalian. This all took place between 
1638 and 1791. The volume is'a detailed and circumstantial history of the 
‘ whole enterprise. The author dedicates the volume to the forefathers of the 
_ American nation. Incidentally, he claims that the Finns were the first Amer- 
icans, because the other. colonists remained English up to the time of the 
Revolution. a 


The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minnesota. By HENRIETTA M.. 
Larson, Pa.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 
273. l 


Although much space is given to the struggles of the farmer against the 
monopolies which have, one after another, been accused of keeping the ulti- 
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mate producer poor, the essential thing in this study is the detailed account of 

the development of the wheat trade in Minnesota from the day when the state 

was a typical frontier, lacking in capital and a home market as well as in a 

technique and necessary information for marketing its one crop. A system of - 
routes—by rail, water, and highway—was developed through a long process of 

competition characterized at first by discrimination in relation to both persons 

and places. The mills at Minneapolis brought capital and a home market; a 

marketing technique was developed there. Location and the invention of new 

milling processes gave it impetus. Thus this city became the center of a pro-. 
ducing and marketing community, which found an established place in the 

grand division of labor of the world. ` 


In Quest of the Soul of Civilization. By Hacor Bocrcan. With a Fore- 
word by Ex-SENATOR Jonn Smarr Wriiiams. Washington, D.C.: 
Hagop Bogigian, Hotel Potomac, 1925. Pp. 255. 


` This is the story of the adventures of a man who, educated in a mission 
school in a Turkish village, started out as a boy to discover for himself the 
America in regard to which his mission teachers had excited his curiosity. 
Since then he has wandered widely, seen much of America and the American 
people, and participated in numerous enterprises during and since the world 
war designed to assist Armenia and the Armenian people. The title of one of 
the chapters of this extraordinary narrative is “A Slave to the Christian Mis- 
sionary.” Another chapter, entitled “The Inside View of the Armenian Mas- 
sacres,” is a mild apology for the Turks. The author charges the Armenian 
revolutionists with goading the Turks to commit massacres in order to win the 
sympathy of Europe and-America for an independent Armenia. 


Anti-Semitism in the United States. By Rassi Ler J. Levincrr, PH.D. — 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 120. $1.50. 


. This slender volume, written to meet the requirements of a Doctor’s 
thesis at the University of Pennsylvania, is a discussion of anti-Semitism in 
the United States, based upon a theoretical conception of the group mind. It 
is chiefly valuable to the student for its references to literature on anti-Semi- 
tism and the problem of cultural assimilation in the United States. The chap- 
ters on the group mind are employed to justify a theory of what Horace Kal- 
len’ calls “cultural pluralism,” the ‘doctrine that a nation without loss in 
solidarity may-be composed of divergent cultural groups. 


Eléments de Sociologie. Textes choisis et ordonnés par C. Boucte et J. 
Ra¥Favutt. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1926. Pp. viiit-506. 30 
francs. 


The editors of this volume have brought together a collection of “readings 
in sociology” for the use of students in French secondary and ‘normal schools, 
arid “even for students in the faculties.” Since they have added only very 
brief connecting and introductory remarks to the quoted materials, American 
readers will be interested mainly in the scope and general outline of the vol- 
ume. It is divided into six main sections: “General Sociology,” “Domestic 
Sociology,” “Political Sociology,” “Moral and Juridical Sociology,” “Economic. 
Sociology,” and “Ideological Sociology.” As these headings will suggest, the 
- general plan of the book is essentially that of a theoretic survey of social insti- : 
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tutions. As one would naturally expect, the choice of readings has been such as 
to give the fullest recognition to the fundamental doctrines of the “Durkheim 
school,” and selections from the works of recent German sociologists are con- 
spicuous by their absence. : 


The New Leadership in Industry. By Sam A. Lewtsonn. New York: 
E. P. Dutton &-Co., 1926. Pp. x-+234. 


One of the latest contributions to the literature of “personnel TETN 
tion” or “industrial relations.” If one has examined a considerable number of 
the books in this field which have appeared within the past five years, one is 
’ impressed with the gradual increase in insight into the social and psychological 
factors involved which they display. This volume might be cited as an exhibit 
in support of such a generalization. The author’s opening chapters, in which he 
attempts to outline the problem, are more illuminating than subsequent chap- 
ters dealing with constructive measures. Particularly provocative is his sugges- 
tion that the labor problem is first of all an employer problem, an interesting 
generalization to come from a representative of the employer class. ` 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. By Lewis. Rocxow. Lon- 
don: Leonard Parsons; 1925. Pp. 336. 155. 


This book is an attempt to survey the efforts which a number of recent and 
contemporary British writers have made to define a point of view from which 
political facts and practical political problems may be studied. Novelists and 
dramatists, as well as theoretic writers and propagandists, are considered. The 
author’s interest is primarily ethical and practical; he has brought together in 
convenient form, however, summaries of the works of a number of writers of 
interest to scientific students. His survey of the literature tends to reveal, ma 
measure, how in the effort to show what ought to be done in the way of gov- 
ernmental reconstruction, students have felt themselves constrained to take 
into account what is possible in view of the natural forces and processes 
involved. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt. By Freperick Soppy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 320. $3.60. 


An attempt by an eminent physicist to contribute to the theory of eco- 
nomic value, with particular reference to the effect of the circulating medium 
upon the determination of prices and upon economic organization. This book, 
like others dealing with the same problems, is.of little direct interest to sociolo- 
gists. The appearance of so many books of the same type within the past few 
years is presumably an index, however, of the importance of the problem, and 
the contributions which have been made tend to add to our appreciation and 
understanding of the intricate mechanism by which equilibrium is maintained 
in the modern economic organization. 


` Employee Stock Ownership in the United States. By Robert F. ForR- 
STER and Ers H. Drerer. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial’ Relations Section, 1926. Pp. vili-+1 74. Paper, 
$1.50. 


An analytical survey of a considerable number of the s in operation . 
for the distribution of stocks of industrial corporations in the United States to - 
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employees at special terms. The features of the various plans are compared 
with reference to eight different elements involved. There is also a chapter on 
questions of individual and general policy involved, and a considerable number _ 
of actual plans in use are summarized in some detail in an Appendix. go 


The Social Worker in a Hospital Ward. By Erste Wurxor: Boston and 
. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.,.1926. Pp. x-+-347. $3.00. 


Thirty-eight cases from the social service department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital are presented to illustrate the problems and techniques of its - . 
medico-social work. In the crisis precipitated by acute illness, many different 
problems of the patient’s life are suddenly thrust into the foreground, and the 
case narratives describe social situations and adjustments that are prerequisites 
to physical cures. Unfortunately, cases and generalizations are classified on the 

-basis of medical diagnosis rather than on the basis of the social situations and 

adjustments involved. : : ; 

Soziologie: Geschichte und Hauptprobleme. By LEoPoLD von WIESE. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Grunter & Co., 1926. ‘Sammlung 


`. Géschen, Series No. ror. Pp. 98. 


A surprisingly comprehensive and able summary of the history and present 
tendencies of sociological thought in Europe and the United States is to be 
found within the pages of this little brochure. A concluding chapter of six 
pages is devoted to a brief outline of the author’s own project for the study . 
and exposition of theoretic sociology, developed at greater length in his 
Allgemeine Sozioldgie, to be completed by the addition to the Beziehungslehre, 
which he has already published, of a second volume, Gebildelehre. -` 


Sins of Science. By ScuppEr Kiyce. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1925. 
Pp. 452, $3.00. 


Under this intriguing title the author, who is a retired naval officer, offers ` 
a study in logic which is intended to afford a foundation for a species of reli- 
gious and philosophical absolutism. His criticism of the scientists is that, with 
few exceptions, they refuse to tell us what the truth is, and then attempt to 
‘canonize that reticence as a virtue. Mr. Klyce, after some twelve years of 
study and reflection, has discovered the truth, and this volume is presented as 
a popularization of his previous and “more technical” book, Universe. i 


Municipal Efficiency, With special reference to the Bombay presidency. 
‘By SHewaraM N. PHERwanr. Hyderabad Sindh: Blavatsky Press, 
Bandhu Ashrama, 1926. Pp. vili+-vi+374. 4 Rupees or 6 shillings. 


An interesting though somewhat naive attempt to bring to bear upon the 
practical problems of Indian municipalities principles drawn from the tech: 
nique of scientific management and from the social survey movement. The , 
author has formulated six general tests and twelve specific or functional tests ` 

. through the use of which the efficiency of towns and cities may be at least 

crudely measured. The book bears obvious marks of the influence of Patrick 

‘Geddes. ' ' f i 
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Dependent America. A study of the economic basis of our international 
relations. By Wurm C. Reprietp. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. Pp. x+268. 

This volume is a compact and interesting compilation of concrete data re- 
` garding the variety and importance of raw materials imported into the United 
States. A feature of interest is the indication which the author gives here and 
there of-the redistribution of manufacturing establishments and population 
with reference to evolving aspects of the distribution of raw materials. New 
_ inventions, changing habits of consumption, and exhaustion of former sources 
of supply are constantly redrawing the industrial map of the world. ,°- 


Arthur Young on Industry and. Economics. Arranged by ELIZABETH 
Pinney Hunt. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, published by the author, 
1926. Pp. 183. a 7 
Selections from the writings of a contemporary of Adam ‘Smith, with con- 

necting and interpretive remarks by the compiler. The work of Arthur Young 

is of interest primarily to the student of the history of economic doctrines; 
this small volume includes, however, valuable concrete accounts of the indus- 
trial and social life of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as seen 

through the eyes of a contemporary observer. i . 


American Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871. By JoHN GEROW 
GAzLEY. “Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law,” Vol. CXXI, Whole Number 267. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1926. Pp. 582. 

An attempt to bring together a body of concrete materials to be studied 
with reference to conditions and influences determining public opinion. From 
the sociological point of view this volume is not the report of a scientific analy- 
sis, but rather a collection of data made available in convenient form for such 
analysis, — j i ` : 

Makers of Freedom. Biographical Sketches in Social Progress. By. SHER- 
woop Eppy and Kirsy Pace. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 311. ` 

Brief, impartial biographies of eight personal leaders in as many signif- 
cant sotial struggles, with a concluding chapter attempting to point the moral 
drawn from their lives with reference to current social and economic problems. 
The juxtaposition'of the biographical materials in this form tends to reveal 
some facts which have interest for students of the psychology of leadership. 

Midas, or The United States and The Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON: ` 
“To-day and Tomorrow Series.” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1926. Pp. vi+88. $1:00. > š ; Ta 
A provocative and irritating prediction of future events in this country by 


a British subject, based on ten years’ residence in the United States. Readable; 
but not of great scientific value. ow 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by Paul Baker, P. B. Boyer, E. R. Deutsche, A. F. 
Kuhlman, R. N. Latture, Llewellyn MacGarr, E. W. Montgomery, W. C. Poole, 
Carl M. Rosenquist, H. W. Sweeny, and F. L. Weller, of the Department of Sociology` 
` and Anthropology of the University of Chicago. ‘ , 
: Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the 
January issue. 


` 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


‘Charles Darwin and the Theory of Evolution: A Sociologičal Study.—A com- 
parison of Darwin’s work with that of his predecessors and contemporaries shows 
that practically all of his theories and conclusions had already been stated and had 
become current among the scientific men of his day. His success was not due there- 
fore, to his originality, but to his comprehensive presentation and to the good for- 
tune of appearing at the time when the world was ready to listen to evolutionary 
doctrines. The facts presented in this study bear out’ the socio-psychic theory of 
man, namely, the theory that the actual contribution of any one individual is micro- 
scopic and that the innate capacity of human beings varies only infinitesimally — 
G. Spiller, Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 1926), 110-30. (I, 2.) C.M.R. 


. Sur le rôle de artiste et du poète dans la‘vie social (On the Rôle of the 
Artist and the Poet in Social Life)—The excessive specialization of recent years 
has resulted in our overlooking the contributions to the better understanding of soci- 
ety made by men outside the field of social science. This is particularly true in the 

. case of the artist or the poet, whose insight is frequently more penetrating and whose 
‘explanations are often more lucid than those of the social scientist himself. The 
works of Georges Duhamel, one of the most prominent writers of France, are cited. 
as an example. Duhamel shows wide acquaintance with all phases of human life, 
and he has the ability so:to describe his impressions as to give the reader a vivid and 
sympathetic view of the characters and situations with which he deals.—Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XXXIV (January-February, 1926), 13-51. (I, 4; IX, 
4,53, X, 3.) C.M.R. ` 


: Puritanism and Capitaliam.—The Puritans seemed to be a class economically 
independent; educated and proud of their status, so much so that they disregarded 

. any superiority in others, Nor did they excuse any less fortunate people for not being 
successful. As time went on this spirit stimulated them to greater and greater effort - 
to further success, until their religious ideal of godliness meant success. This quality 
of morality and the admiration of it remained after the religious reference had 
weakened or disappeared. Thus the ideal of the capitalist is partly due to the type 
of individualistic Christianity which he professed—R. H. Tawney, New Republic, 
XLVI (May 12, 1926), 348-55. (I, 4; OI, 6; IV, 4.) 


O. THE FAMILY 


When Is a Divorce Not a Divorce?—The great variability of divorce laws finds . 
~its extreme example in the state of Yucatan, where a month’s residence and an ap- 
plication tendered by one of the parties to the marriage contract are the sole require- 
ments for divorce. The only hindrance to a great southward movement of divorce 
seekers arises from the failure of courts outside of Yucatan to recognize the validity 
of freedom so easily obtained. The situation again brings up the question to what 
extent one state or nation should recognize the decrees of another.: —Herbert Brucker, 
Independent, CXVI (May 29, 1926), 635-36. (I, 3.) C.M.R.” 
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II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Children of the Pioneera.—-Mid-nineteénth-century statements from pulpit 
and press to the effect that children of pioneers would grow up in rudeness and bar- 
barity and their pursuits-and interests be mainly materialistic, time and the second 
generation have largely refuted. - Whatever may have been the retrogression on the 
part of pioneer parents or their temporary reversion to the rimitive, that the chil- 
dren were not intellectually stunted would seem to be proved from the fact that not 
only in business and politics have the sons of the Middle West excelled, but in the 
fields of science and invention, in art, music, literature, and religion, the children of 
pioneers show a very' creditable list of men and women who have made distinguished 
contributions to civilization Frederick Jackson Turner, Fale Review, XV (July, 
1926), 645-70. Œ, 3, 5.) i i P. B. 


. Arkeologi: og historie (Archeology and History).—Norwegian archeology has 
. hitherto been hindered in its progress by the acceptance of a terminology not adapted 
to the description of Norwegian conditions, Cultural growth in Norway has been 
narrowly circumscribed by the material environment. It has been very slow and 
stable. Reliable clues to prehistoric conditions are furnished by the events of his- 
toric times. Nearly everything in Norwegian-culture, e.g., metals, runes, religion, has 
been borrowed from foreign lands, but these borrowings have not, as sometimes 
supposed, been. the accompaniment of large migrations—A. W. Brøgger, Samtiden, 
XXXVI (Hefte 8, 1925), 467-82. (1, 3.) . . ; C.M.R. 


On Their Way.—Contrary to widely current opinions, the immigrant believes 
that America is a land of opportunity and of democratic institutions, He ‘regards 
hardships and discriminations as the incidental difficulties of a newcomer; not ‘as 

. faults to be blamed on America or its people. In many cases he even refuses to 
notice the prejudice shown against him in work, trade, or school, preferring to gain 
recognition and equality by achievement rather than by grumbling.—Niles Car- 

_ penter, Survey, LVI (July 15, 1926), 453-54, 476. (OI, 4.) * C.M.R. 


Doing the Thing that Couldn’t Be Done.—The immigrant-education program 
of California, now in its tenth year, has achieved great success in dealing with the 
varied foreign groups for which it was designed. Its success is due to selection of 
teachers with “personality” and initiative, to a patient struggle against the prejudice 
of the native born, and to the policy of teaching the people what they want to know 
rather than what someone else thinks-they ought to know.—Ethel Richardson, Sur- 
vey Graphic, IX (June, 1926). 297-99, 333-36., (IH, 4; VI, 3; VU, 2.) C.M.R. 


The New Reformation: The Triumph of Individualism in Science.—The tri- 
umph of the right of scientific Inquiry came about through the evolution of the free- 
dom of the individual, begun by the Reformation. The present conflict between sti- 
‘ence and religion is but the latest manifestation of the centuries of antagonism be- 
tween the theological and the scientific mental attitudes, This second reformation 
beginning actively about two hundred years ago, has been the slow development of 

_ a scientific mental attitude and a scientific method of inquiry. Between Archimedes 
and Roger Bacon lay fifteen hundred years of fallow ground. Bacon’s inductive 
method clashed with scholasticism, and the church is only now working out its sec- 

- ond reformation. This means the breaking down of the autocracy of orthodox the- 
` ology acting through the media of ecclesiastical organizations. The political and reli- 

gious organization of the European social order had for centuries given no encour- 
agement to the cultivation of the scientific method.—Michael Pupin, Scribner's 
Magasine, LXXIX (February-March, 1926), 113-20; 275-82. (JI, 6; aA È 


IV. .CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


‘Folded Arms and Opened Minds.—Organized libor of Great Britain sees in 
nationalization of the coal industry its only hope for the future. That the workers 
are determined to realize this hope was shown by the recent general strike, the con- 
duct of which showed-strength, a high. degree of organization, and a-most significant 
development of social responsibility among English workmen.—Rennie Smith, Sur- 


vey Graphic, IX (June, 1926), 311. (V, I.) A C.M.R. 
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‘+ Is the American Negro To Remain Black or Become Bleached ?—Infusion of ` 
other blood into the Negro stock has been going on since Negroes were first brought 
to America. This infusion has practically stopped, but the blood already infused 
tends to become’ evenly distributed among all ‘Negroes by the marriage of mixed 
bloods and pure bloods. The hastening of this process toward a uniform “bleached” 
type should be one of the aims of Negro leaders. in the interest of race consciousness 

À and ae Miller, South Atlantic Quarterly, KXV (July, 1926), 240-52. 
(IV,2.) ` E.W.M. 


. , Till fragan om gränsen fir Sveriges sjiterritorium (On the Question of the 
Boundary of Sweden’s Sea Territory).—The distance from shore claimed by nations 
as their boundary. has varied greatly at different times and among the several nations. 
~ At present England and the United States hold to a 3-mile limit; the Latin countries 
of Europe claim 6 miles; Sweden claims 4. Formerly, some nations held their bound- 
aries to be as far as 21 miles from the outermost reefs on their coasts, The narrower 
limits were established in the sixteenth century and were theoretically based on the 
range of a cannon. The wider limits were based on the distance at which ships were 
visible from the land. There’ is‘ much uncertainty as to what should properly be 
considered the right distance for national sea boundaries-—Torsten Gihl, Statsveten- 
skaplig Tidskrift, XXVIII (December, 1925), 436-63. (IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Color Question in South Africa.—Consideration of the Asiatic bill further 
repressing Indians in South Africa was postponed pending a round-table discussion 
of the whole Asiatic problem in South Africa. The.plight of the Indians is pitiable, 
but the plight of the natives is worse and at the same time more serious because - 
repression carries the germ of insurrection—-Ruth S. Alexander, Nation, CXXII 
(June 23, 1926), 694-96. (IV, 2.) “EWM. ` 


Nativitet och nationalitet -i Finland (Birth-Rate and Nationality in Finland). ` 
—-The increase of the Finnish-speaking population of Finland since 1880 has been 
relatively much greater than that of the Swedish-speaking portion. This condition 
is due to the large emigration and the lower birth-rate of the Swedes. The lower 
birth-rate is in turn due to emigration, which takes away relatively large numbers of 
the people of marriageable age, and to the greater urbanization of the Swedes, which 
results in cultural development, with its inevitable accompaniment of small families, 
The Swedish-speaking people fear that with diminished numbers they- will be less 
able to resist the systematic denationalization which they believe is being imposed 
upon them.—Georg Schauman, Nordisk Tidskrift, 1I, Häfte 3 (1926), 205-19. (IV, 
2; VILI, 2.) C.M.R. 

' Danmarks nordhavspolitik (Denmark’s North-Sea Policy).—-The Danish ad- 
. ministration has shown itself extremely arbitrary in dealing with the people of the 
Faroe Islands. Unnecessary limitations imposed on the Faroese skippers have re- 
duced considerably the income from their only industry. The earnest and res 
protests of the islanders have been disregarded and, moreover, the request for fishing 
privileges off the coast of Greenland was peremptorily refused. There is grave danger 
that the Faroese will develop a folk-consciousness and appeal for aid from other 
nations on the ground that they are a small people oppressed by a larger one.—, 
Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen, Tiskueren (April, 1926), 228-36. (IV, 2,3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Secret of the Independent Farmers of Denmark.—In the past sixty years 
Denmark, bankrupt from wars and impoverished in natural resources, has developed 
an agricultural class more prosperous and cultured than any other in the world. 
Of the farmers, 93 per cent own their own farms and 30 per cent have attended the 
people’s high schools. The life of the farmer expresses itself almost entirely through 
the numerous co-operative organizations, by means of which he controls his mar- 
kets, buys his supplies, and carries on his educational and social activities. In the 
achievement of this cultural and economic independence four factors have been of 

- importance: the pagan “joy of living,” never quite extinguished; the persistence of * 
the village community ideal; the application of scientific agriculture; and finally, 
the people’s high-schools-——Joseph K. Hart, Survey Graphic, IX (June, 1926), 
312-15, 340-43. (V, 1; I, 3.) ` C.M.R. 


` 
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Thé Human Significance of the Maturity of a Plains Region.—The farther the 
maturity of erosion is advanced, the larger are the streams and the more moderate 
are the grades for transportation by road or by rail. The valley and lowland plains- 
are scenes of easy communication, of ‘scientific farming, of progressive aspects of 
culture. As maturity develops, the least scientific members of rural society are 
pushed back into the hills and least desirable lands, thus giving rise to the problems 
of tenancy, poverty, illiteracy, and social isolation—-Roderick Peattie, Jornal of 
Geography, XXV (May, 1926), 176-83. (V, 1,4.) ee -< RN.L. 


. , Toward an Understanding of the Metropolis, II. The Assignment of Activi- 
ties to Areas in Urban Regions.—Where do things “belong” in an urban area? Pres- 
-ent analyses of the problem are inadequate. The Regional Plan Committee of New 
York has made studies of trends and tendencies in the location of the chief economic 
activities in the area to obtain an outline of an economically ideal pattern of land 
utilization, These trends show that the peak of manufacturing was reached in the 
central zone of the city ten years ago. The central area has been characterized by a 
decentralization of industry, a slower rate of increase of population than in the rest 
of New York and its environs, but tremendous increases in the number of bankers, 
insurance brokers, accounting firms, officers of corporations, custom brokers, law- 
yets, floor space of large department stores, etc. Possibly the clue to an understand- 
ing of these changes is to approach them in terms of functions and their relocation 
according to an order of preference. The- problem is to find a weighted scale of 
preference for functions in relation to site rents and accessibility. The basis for such 
a scale is the determination of what functions can make the most profitable use of 
central sites. The object, therefore, of social control of the layout of a metropolis is 
to obtain the fullest use of available space consistent with the proper functioning 
and future development of the entire area. The basis of zoning is economic.—Robert 
' Murray Haig, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XL (May, 1926), 402-34. (V, 2, 4; 
VU, 1.) ' A F.K. 


- Roomers.—The rooming-house area of the modern city, as exemplified by the 
Lower North Side of Chicago, is characterized by a high mobility of its population 
and an attendant anonymity. This condition results in the thwarting of the wishes 
of the individual and the complete collapse of public opinion and social control.’ 
The behavior’ of the individual caught in this situation may take one of several 
forms: he gives up and commits suicide; he builds up an ideal or dream world, 
‘satisfying his wishes with symbols representing old associations; or he completely 
individualizes his behavior and manages to survive outside of society—Harvey 
Zorbaugh, Survey, LVI (July 15, 1926), 461-63. (V, 2; I, 4.) C.M.R. 


Will Cities Ever Stop?—Cities are the product of certain basic and ‘pervasive . 
forces—change in transportation and power. As such they are a function of modern 
industrial efficiency, City growth and farm decay are largely a result of the fact that 
it is more efficient, viewed from the standpoint of production costs, to have com- 
paratively few e cities and specialized agricultural regions, exchanging their 
products over comparatively large areas, than to have a large number of self-sufficing 
rural communities of the old type, each with its local industries. Cities are, therefore, 
a part of the great process of division of labor, diversification of wants, and cen- 
tralization of contro), But.after cities pass a certain size they appear to be subject to 
a law of diminishing returns. This is reflected chiefly in the costs and difficulties en- 
countered in solving. problems of water supply, transportation, housing, etc. The 
excessive cost of local government is an inevitable accompaniment of overdone ur- 
banization. Through proper’ regional planning we may perhaps be able- to have 
medium-sized, non-congested towns surrounded by farming and recreation regions in 
which land values, crowding, and costs do not progress beyond the mark of economic 
and social efficiency —George Soule, New Republic, XLVII (June 16, 1926), 105-7. 
(V, 2, 4; VIL x.) 2 i = A.F.K. 


Évolution. dans la communauté musulmane (Evolution in the Mohammedan 
Community).—It is generally believed that the world of Islam is uniformly retarded 
in its religious, juridical, economic, and moral organization. In reality the various 
Mohammedan countries differ greatly among themselves and many of them are 
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showing the effects of Europeanization. The most important changes are those 
affecting the family and ‘economic activities. Monogamy is gradually replacing. 
‘polygamy, and the factory system is growing at the expense of the domestic system 
in industry —J. H. Probst, Revue internationale, de sociologie, XXXIV (March- 
April, 1926). 149-54., (V, 3.) C.M.R. 


Centers of World-Power.—Communication has enlarged the realm of national 
influence and given rise to world-powers. Large continuous areas of habitable land, 
capable of supporting sedentary populations, and a stimulating climate are the two 
- primary factors responsible for the rise of world-powers. The three most important 

regions are-(1) East North America, (2) most of Europe, (3) the Far East. India is 
not considered as leading because of climate, resources, geography, government, cus- 
toms, and cultural -differences—-R. R. Marett, Sociological Review, AVII (April, 
1926), 91—100. (V, 4.) E.R.D. 


Habitation Areas and Interest P locates himself in some particular 
place and time, yet much of his real life is lived in other times and in more or less 
distant places that have captured his interests. Despite centrifugal forces; the family 
ig still the most self-contained group, primary in its relations, the oldest and most ele- 
mentary of social units. The regions where the psychocultural concerns are located 
are interest areas, or the countries of the mind. An individual may have many such 
areas at one time, and can transpose them at will. Recently acquired means of com- 
munication have widened the boundaries of both the habitat and the interest areas. 
The psychic areas, being the more plastic, have expanded most. New means of com- 
munication have altered the meaning of the primary group, as they afford people a 
common experience without physical presence. The concept of the community now 
includes many national and cosmopolitan interests, The local community is but one 
aspect of a larger body. The major interests of every community are those of con- 
troversy, conflict, and co-operation. Less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of these in- 
terests are independent or purely local.—Ullysses G. Weatherly, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, X (May-June, 1926), 403-9. (V, 4, 3.) : L. McG. 


Le rôle social: de la cueillette (The Social Significance of Wild Vegetable 
Food).—Food from wild plants increases from almost complete absence in the polar 
regions to great abundance and variety in the equatorial zone. The nature of this 
kind of food and the conditions under which it must be secured profoundly affect the - 

„activities of the people who consume it. Thus the tools used in the process of' col- 
“lecting must be.suited to the kinds of plants found in the locality; co-operative ef-, 
forts are required by some kinds of collecting; periodic migrations and thrift are 
brought ‘about by a distant and seasonal supply. Studies of the peoples of antiquity 
indicate that plentiful wild-plant food was an important factor in their development. 
Among primitive peoples the birth-rate has been found to be highest where the food 
is of such a nature as to be suitable for very young children. The beginning of 
agriculture came early; few instances have been observed in which it is totally ab- 
sent—Paul Descamps, Revue de PInstitut dé Sociologie, VI (September-November, 
1925), 240-64. (V, 4; OI, x.) C.M.R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


; Land Rent and Population Growth.—Land rent is a social product, and can, 
therefore, be reasonably taken ih taxation for social purposes. Our present system 
of land taxation penalizes farsightedness and thrift. The classical theory that land 
rent is due to an increasing population and the “law of diminishing returns,” which 
combine to lower the marginal product of labor, is offset by such factors as the 
nature of the land, the type of people composing the population, and the stage of the 
arts of production. Owing to the socio-economic factors evolving out of our present 
American civilization, the time seems to be ripe for readjustment of our land-tax 

' policy, just as other government policies have been changed to meet changing condi- 
tions—Harry Gunnison Brown, Journal of Political Economy, FAKIN nori 
1926), 274-88. (VIO, 1; VI, 5.) 


Folkdverskott och kronoarbetskår (Excess Population and E eS E 
ployment).—The steady increase of unemployment in Sweden has led to the proposal 
. that public works be undertaken for the purpose of absorbing the surplus labor sup- 


s 
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ply. Against thig proposal it is akiti that since immigration has practically ceased 
and since the population ‘still continues to increase, the time must inevitably come 
when production cannot keep pace with the needs of the people. Hence public works 
will at best provide only temporary relief. On the other hand, it seems quite possible” 
that recent developments in the utilization of water power will so far increase pro- 
duction that the progressively decreasing gains in population can be cared for.— 
Emil Sommarin, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, XXVIUT (December, 1925), 395-404. 

(VII, 1; VIL, x, 2.) : 


The Social Theory of Fiscal Sclence.—Economists have not aes an in- 
vestigation into the various categories of group action, the differences between social 
groups, and the peculiar characteristics of the public group; nor have they applied 
sociological theory to the economics of finance. This investigation is an attempt to 
present a social theory of fiscal science. The nature of common wants may be ex- 
plained by the fact that an isolated individual finally discovers that he needs the 
co-operation of another individual or individuals in supplying his wants; thus a 
group is formed and wants become social. The primary aim of the group is, then, 
to perform service to the individual members as a group. The desires of the members 
are subordinated to the group. A golf club performs a service for the group, yet the 
séparate individuals may also receive a benefit or a service from the sale of cigars to 
the members as individuals. Hence there is a primary and a secondary function of 
the group.—Edwin R. A. Seligman, Political Science Quarterly, XLI (June, - 2920); 
193-218. (VI, I; X, 5.) 


Golden Lads and Girls.—An experiment with the literary powers and literary 
appreciations of school children conducted in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York, has brought out the fact that children have imaginative and artistic in- 
terests seldom discovered in the ordinary school. These interests were cultivated in 
the course of the experiment and have resulted in the development of genuine poetic 
ability and an appreciation of good literature in many of the pupils.—Hughes 
Mearns, Survey Graphic, LX (June, 1926), 319-20, 333. (VIL, 2; I, 3; vea n 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SOCIAL AND PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


Om brottsligheten i Sverige och Norge under kristiden (On Criminality in 
Sweden and Norway during the Crisis).—Both favorable and unfavorable changes 
occurred in the criminality of Sweden and Norway during the years from 1914 to 
1920, the so-called “time of crisis.” The unfavorable changes included: an increase 
in the number of crimes against property, particularly theft; an increase in misde- 
meanors; a slight increase in the already high frequency of certain offenses against 
morality; increased criminality among women end minors; and an increased rate of 
recidivism, The favorable changes included large decreases in drunkenness, in crimes 
against public authority, and in crimes against persons. Observed tendencies indicate 
an early return to conditions prevailing before the crisis period, except in the case of 
drunkenness, which it is hoped has been permanently reduced through the action of. 
new laws regulating the sale of liquor—Otto Grönlund, sata Sb 
XXVIII (July, 1925), 201-32. (VIOI, í, 5.) 


Spécialisation des prisons suivant de délit (Specialization of Prisons par 

` to the Crime).—Following the general acceptance of the view that mentally diseased 
persons should be dealt with as invalids rather than as criminals has come the idea 

` that there. are great differences among the various kinds of criminals. Certain re- 
curring similarities of crimes committed by recidivists have been observed and the 
segregation of criminals according to the crimes they have committed in order that 
they may be studied and treated is suggested —Eugine Gelma, Revue antkropolo- 
gique, XXXVI (January-March, 1926), 107-11. (VIO, 1.) C.M.R. 


Menneskeavlen under kultur (Human Reproduction under Civilization).— 
The tendency to reproduce faster than is desirable from the viewpoint of human wel- 
fare has only slightly decreased. with the advance of civilization. We have done a 
little toward control ‘of numbers and of undesirable heredity by means of negative 
eugenics laws, but since the application of negative methods must necessarily be 
limited to the obviously unfit, they offer no possibilities for solving the larger prob- 
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lem of PEE EN Unitortusntaty, nearly all nations are committed to the policy 
of urging unlimited reproduction, although many of them’‘are at the same time as- 
sisting emigration to relieve the already overcrowded conditions of their respective 
‘countries. The long experience of Holland shows that a policy of limitation of the 
birth-rate has no harmful results, but that it is, on the contrary, extremely beneficial, 
The same policy is being adopted by many people in spite of the adverse attitude 
ro a ema Louis Mohr, Samtiedn, XXXVU, Hifte 1, 7920), i 22—48. 
2.) M.R. 


Rasbiologi och rashygien såsom vetenskap och såsom epee (Race 
Biology and Race Hygiene as Science and as Cultural Movement).—Concern for 
the future of our culture has led to an interest in’ the conservation of those racial.. 
traits which are believed to be responsible for our cultural development. The racial 
differences involved are of kind and not of degree. Race hygiene may be thought of 
as the raising of the power of the average individual to adapt himself to the environ- 

- ment, particularly the social environment. Beside the scientific interest in the prob- 
lem, thete is also a rapidly growing popular interest which has become so extensive 
as to deserve the name. of cultural movement. It carries a high emotional content 
and may be a part of the larger movement which promises soon to regenerate the 
Western culture.—Lars Riighom, Nordisk Tidskrift, I, Häfte 4 (2926), pete 
(VIL, 2; VII, 2.) . M.R. 


os What the Weather Does to Us—Tests andide among ae indicate 
that the average temperature, taken over the twenty-four hours, most conducive for 
physical work ranges from 62° to 72°. Wind and low humidity tend to increase, 
while quiet or damp weather decreases, this figure. . Warm, dry, and frequently dusty - 
air is more unhealthful than’damp and cooler air. It is probable that variations from 
day to day are more healthful than uniformity. Present evidence indicates that the 
average climatic temperature most conducive to mental activity is considerably be- 
low the “comfort zone,” probably about 40°.—Ellsworth Huntington, Scribner's 
Magazine, LXXIX (June, 1926), 571-77. (VIL, 3; I, 2; V, 4.) F.L. W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Social Distance between Groups.—Social distance may be an index of the de- | 
gree of co- -operative action, increasing co-operation giving diminishing social dis- 
tance. This is seen in the church, between social welfare agencies, races, etc, Strikes . 
and boycotts are social-distance indexes. Divorce, desertion, separation, juvenile de- 
linquency, and crime, all reflect social distance. Decrease in physical conflict does 
not always mean decreasing distance, just as co-operation through simulation may. 
not mean the absence of distance. Social distance is to be measured by sampling the 
attitudes of the group members; also by the overlapping of leaders—Emory S. Bo- 
gardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (May-J me, 1926), 473-79. (IX, E] I, 4) 


Ou the Development of the Regional Survey in Soviet Russia ee the 
general direction of the Russian Academy of Sciences more than one thousand soci- 
eties. and institutions are engaged in regional surveys. Each society seeks to discover 
and make known the history, natural resources, and living conditions of its’ region. 
Most of the societies have established museums to preserve antiquities, historical 
papers, photographs, specimens of plant and animal life, and of minerals. Through 
the museums and simple publications scientific knowledge is being popularized — 
P. J. Schmidt, Sociological Review; XVIII (April, 1926), 106-10. (IX, 3; P 


Methods of a Race Survey.—The ‘Race Relations Survey on the Pacific coast 
has been completed in its main outlines. Race relations involve economical, political, 
cultural, and religious relations. - Representative men and women, especially from - 
the colleges, co-operated toward the success of the survey. Local conferences and a 
methodological clinic proved to be valuable clearing-houses for the exchange of 
views. Emphasis was placed on public opinion with reference to race relations. The 
work was largely exploration, the only experiments being studies in “social distance” 
by Professor Bogardus—Robert E, Park, Journal of Asis seen), S x oe 
June, DATs rere 2.) 
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The Industries of Reading: A Study in Regional Development.—Although 
Reading did not have any peculiar advantages in mineral resources, cheap power, 
fertility of soil, or labor supply, the city came into prominence before the eighteenth 
century ås a manufacturing area by reason of ‘the cloth industry. This was due 
largely to certain historical circumstances and to the initiative of certain industrial 
leaders. The development of steam power and railway transportation reduced the 
former slight advantage of water transportation. The superiority of the west country 
in geographical position, in water power, and in accessibility of raw material have 
made it impossible for Reading to compete successfully with Newbury and.. Abingdon. 
—W. F. Morris, Sociological Review, XVII (April, 1926), 139-47. (TX, aie ye 


-. Vn). 


La sélection des mineurs coupables (The Diagnosis of Juvènile Delinquency). 
—The attempt to eliminate juvenile criminality cannot succeed without adequate, 
means of examination and treatment. For a proper understanding of-any case the 
examination should include inquiry into the environment in which the subject has 
lived, the crime for which he was arrested, and his physical, mental, and moral 
health. The examination should be conducted, in a special establishment; it should 
be prolonged over a period of several weeks; it should be personal and continuous; 
it should take place in a natural environment; and it should be as skilful and discreet 
as possible-—Paul Boncour, Revue anthropologique, XXXVI (January-March, 
1926), 123-32. (IX, 4; VII, 1; VI, 5.) C.M.R. 


Our Mass Neurosis.—Psychiatrists and psychonanalysts anst hope success- 
fully to combat mental disease as long as they fail to recognize diseases of the social 


mind. The same inner, discord and conflict which characterize the mental disturb- . 


ances of the individual are also found in the mind of society as a whole. Our social 
judgments are based on unconscious, arbitrary, dualistic standards, which should -be 
replaced by a relativistic and inclusive conception.of consciousness. The chief diffi- 
culty in bringing.about this change is the development of a method ‘of analysis— 
, Trigant Burrow, Psychological Bulletin, XXII (June, 1926), 305-12. ax, 3) o 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES ` 


Les lois sociologique et les lois đe la nature (Sociological Laws and Natural 
Laws).—Every natural phenomenon may be considered: representative bf a class of 
phenomena each of which will recur as often as the same conditions appear. The 
statements of these inevitable sequences constitute natural laws. In the social domain 
there are not, and cannot, be any such laws. In their place are formulas expressing 
general tendencies, These may be so well worked out historically and statistically as 
to carry a high degree of probability and thus prove invaluable in the rational a 
ganization of society--W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de Pinstitui de Bad VI 
(September-November, 1925), 265-92. (X, a; X, 5.) C,M.R. 


Humanistic Study of Change in Time.—The failure of the humanists to de- 
velop.a science of man or of society may be due to certain assumptions, namely, that 
progressive change is a “natural” movement, which is always slow, gradual, and con- 
tinuous; that the laws of nature represent the orderly provision which nature has 
made for the attainment of the happiness of mankind; that the purpose of scientific. 
inquiry is the determination of the “natural” or normal course of change in time; 
and, hence, that intrusive influences should be ignored or eliminated. Under the 
terms of these assumptions historical events become’ unimportant or irrelevant for 
purposes of scientific study of “progress” and “evolution.” But since the present ' 
condition of a society- or institution is actually the product of historical or “acci- 
dental” circumstarices, they. cannot rightly be disregarded —Frederick J. Teggart, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXIII (June 10, 1926), 309-15. (X, 2, 3.) C.M.R. 


Le problème social et la justice sociale (The Social Problem and Social Jus- 
tice).—Social life is a truly human phenomenon, the associations of animals being on 
a different and lower plane» Moreover, social life is absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of human qualities. It allows the less gifted.to share the wisdom of the 
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genius, and permits all to profit from the accumulated knowledge of the past. Of 
greatest importance is the fact that society provides the best, and practically the 
only, means for realizing the chief purpose of the life of man, namely, to love and 


serve God. It is desirable, therefore, that society be made as nearly perfect morally . - 
> -as possible. To this end should be enacted just laws, inspired by the common good, 


imposing duties and obligations not too severe, and violating no rights of man or 
God.—M.'S. Gillet, Revue de philosophie, XXVI (April, 1926), 156-88. ae 43 
VU, 2; VI, 5.) ; C.M.R 


Ke Ethics and Education. —The educational creed of our grandfathers was based 
on the belief that knowledge makes men good. Without education of men’s pur- 
poses, knowledge is as likely to make them worse as to make them better. The expe- : 
rience at Harvard in teaching ethics and the work now being conducted in the Bos- 
ton public schools indicate the practicability of such education—Richard C. Cabot, 

Survey Graphic, IX (June, 1926), 321-22, 343-45, 347, 351. (X, 4; VIL, 2.) Naren 


De la nécessité dune étude bio-psycho-sociologique de l'esprit humain (On 
the Need for a Bio-Psycho-Sociological Study of the Human Mind).—Many theo- 
ries purporting to explain the mind or soul have been proposed, but none have proved 
tenable. The behavior of the lower animals can be accounted for by biology, and the , 
tendency at present is to extend biological explanations to include the behavior of 
man. Human actions, however, particularly such manifestations as consciousness 
and intelligence, cannot be understood without psychology and sociology. These 
latter should not attempt to substitute their own explanations for that of biology, 
but rather to’supply the necessary additions. The origins of intelligence and of lan- 
guage, for instance, must be sought in social life, not in the individual man, An 
adequate comprehension of reality requires the close co-operation of the three dis- 
ciplines—biology, psychology, and sociology—which deal, respectively, with the, 
physical, individual, and social aspects of human life —Achille wks Revue interna- 
tionale de sociologie, XXXIV (March-April, 1926), 113-48. (X, 5; I, 4.) C.M. R. 


L'esprit scientifique en politique et économique (The Scientific Spirit in 
Politics and Economics).—Art can make no considerable progress without subordi- 
ngting itself to precepts drawn from science. For this reason governments, based as 
they are on empiricism, false rationalism, traditionalism, opportunism, or dogmatism, 
have not functioned satisfactorily. They will function satisfactorily only when they 
learn to apply the findings of science, consisting in this case of the facts discovered. 
by political science and economics and related to the whole collective life by sociol- 
ogy. The distinction between pure and applied science or art should be carefully 
maintained.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXIV (January- ° 
February, 1926), 1-12. (X, 4, 2, 5.) C.M.R. 


Om moralbegrebet (On the Concept of Morality).—The phenomena of moral- 
ity are those upon which we pass judgment as to their goodness or badness. They 
are chiefly concerned with human relationships either as between individuals or 
groups or as between individuals and groups. Hence moral precepts are functions of 
the religious, social, political, economic, geographic, climatic, and other relationships 
which determine the life of society. Objectively considered, they are the demands of 
the group upon the individual. The content of morality varies greatly from time to 
time and from place to- place. When moral precepts conflict, the phenomenon of 
conscienoe appears.—Jørg. Jørgensen, Tilskueren (April, 1926), 245-60; k 4 ; 

, 6.) 


A Sociological A ch to the Study of Problems of Labor and Wage Rela- 
tlons.—The teaching of labor problems in the average American university suffers 
from three defects: first, its virtual monopolization by the economists; second, its 
overempiricism ; and third, its overinclusiveness. There has been a very general neg- 
lect of the non-economic aspects of the subject, such as the sociological and political 
implications of the labor situation. There is, then, a need to reorganize the work In 
this field with a view to bringing it within the purview of all the social studies, 
rather than that of merely one of them.—Niles Carpenter, Social Forces, IV Ww oe ; 
1926), 820-24. (X, 6, 5; VI, 1.) H.W. 
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Necessity of determining the object matter of sociology.—In the present chaos - 
` of different conflicting presuppositions and methods found in sociological textbooks . 


‘and monographs it is impossible either to reach a systematization of the results of 


sideration of the current conceptions of the object matter of our'sclence. Sociology 
asa humanistic science—Sociology must have a certain class of data as its object 
tiatter, and these data must be such as to allow a rational body of knowledge to be 
constructed about them. There are two distinct classes of scientific data: cultural 


` and natural, Cultural phenomena when taken as objects of theoretic reflection al- 


ready possess a humanistic coefficient, of which natural phenomena are deprived. 
Since it is impossible to combine any knowledge about natural facts with any knowl- 


edge about cultural facts into one logical system, sociology must choose whether it- 


should be exclusively a natural or exclusively a h c science: The main interest 
of sociologists has always been in data with the humanistic coefficient, and it should 
in future confine itself to such. Criticism of sociology as science of concrete societies. —~ 


' : ` ; E be 
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THE OBJECT. MATTER OF SOCIOLOGY: > * 


-sociological research or to plan a rational program of future studies without a recon- _ 


The oldest definition of sociology is that of a generalizing and explanatory science of - 


sociéty taken as.a concrete collectivity of poe beings in their total cultural life. 
This makes sociology: almost identical with either philosophy of history or compara- 

tivé ethnography. It is based upon certain. po tes concerning .zociety- which on 
investigation prove misleading. Criticism of sociology as general science of culture 
The second and more generally accepted definition of sociology claims for it the rôle 
of fundamental science of culture in assuming that all’cultural phenomena’ are social, 
But the world of culture is composed of objective systems with a fixed rational order 


among their elements, independent even of social communication and co-operation; 


these are already divided among the special sciences, and the only general science of 
them which is possible is philosophy. Sociology can only hope that there are systems 
of specifically social phenomena left to it. Defittition of soclal phenomena —Every 
cultural science deals with a particular class of values and -a corresponding class of 


- human activitles. We can guish the following classes—hedonistic, technical, eco- 
“nomic, legal, religious, bolic, aesthetic, and intellectual phenomena. There re- 


mains another class—-men as objects, ie, individuals and groups as specific social 
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X- : 
values given. to empirical human ‘subjects, and activities tending- to influence indi- 
viduals or groups.. This is the proper field of soviology. ` ` Here we find four different 

Ucategories oBtypically social phenomena: (1)<a single action aiming to modify in 
some way an individual or a collectivity, its essential elements being a tendency of 
the subject to influence the object in a definite way, and the reaction of the object; 
(2) reciprocal activity, giving rise to a social-relation when the behavior of two or 
more individuals toward each other is regulated by norms imposing social obliga- 
tions; (3) the social individual as viewed by his social environment and himself with. 
„regard to his physical aspect, psychological type, moral type, and social originality; 

- (4) the social group, which appears under three different aspects: as an aggregate 

of individuals, a social organization, and a moral union. Sociology divides into four |, 
branches corresponding to these categories, respectively. Relation between sociology . 

and other cultural sciences.—Sociology thus defined nearly coincides with the actualy ' 
empirical research of modern sociologists, and also includes much material now being “ 
dealt with by several branches of investigations whose claims to be separate sciences 

are not well founded, i.e., the materials of criminology, ethics, theory of education, « ` 
and political theory treated from a comparative and explanatory point of view. Out 
of the materials now dealt with by individual and group psychology, sociology claims 
all those with an intrinsically social character, i.e., which involve particular aspects 

- of activities bearing on human individuals and groups. Because there is hardly any 
concrete cultural process which does not contain social elements among others, soci- 
ology is closely connected with other cultural sciences : it is the central cultural 
science, : i 


! I l 
A present-day-sociologist who, after the endless methodologi- 
_ cal discussions of the last thirty years, still dares to write a paper. 
-on any of the abstract problems concerning the scope or method of 
his science and thus face the righteous indignation of all positive 
empirical minds must surely try to justify his bold venture. Let 
the story of my difficulties serve as a justification for this attempt 
, to modify the current conceptions of the object matter of sociology. 
For the last five years I have worked upon the plan of a general ` 
synthesis of the most important problems and results of sociology 
as expressed partly in general works, but chiefly in monographic 
research. Such an enterprise does not seem to me to be premature. 
We should remember, as a matter of comparison, that at the time 
when Wundt first published his Grundzüge der physiologischen 
Psychologie, or even later, when the Principles of Psychology of 
William James appeared, the results of psychological reseatch 
_ were certainly poorer than are those of modern sociological investi- 
gation. And yet why do we lack works sufficiently comprehensive 
and systematic to be put in the same rank as those classic psycho- 
logical treatises? I do not mean to disparage any recent sytithetic 
- studies, some of which are original and highly valuable; we need 
only mention the Principles of Soctology of Professor Ross. Still, 
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iti is clear ‘that n mnie of them,adequately cover the field-of our sci- 
ence. Why is the only up-to-date textbook for students-Park and: 
Burgess’ Introduction to the Science of Soctology—an outline of 
problems and a collection of references rather than a coherent 
body of doctrine, as is any textbook of physics or eyen of ecOnom- 
ics? Why must any classification of sociological subjects taken as 
a basis for the review of recent publications—as, for instance, that 
_adopted by the American Journal of Sociology—be, if it is to ap- 
“peal to the actual scientific demands of the students in this field, 

 « merely a half-coherent enumeration of common-sense divisions of 
study, partly overlapping each other, partly covering the fields of 
a number of various other sciences? 

My own answer to these questions, reached as a consequence 
of strenuous and too often unsuccessful synthetic efforts, is that 
one of the main sources of this abnormal situation lies in the com- 
plete chaos of methodological presuppositions manifested in gen- 
eral works of sociology and even more in the enormous monograph- 
ic literature. No other science shows a similar multiplicity of dis- 
connected viewpoints and methods, except perhaps philosophy, and’ 
even there the formal side of theoretic activity, at least, has been 
for a long time standardized. I cannot share the optimism of the 

‘late Professor Small, who is inclined to treat those indefinitely 
varied formal presuppositions and heuristic concepts as comple- - 
mentary rather than conflicting. We must believe, indeed, that 
most, if not all; the positive results of sociological research are frag- 
ments which might be combined into a coherent whole if a proper 
common methodological basis were found; otherwise, we should be 

_ in despair as to the possibility of a true science of sociology. But 
it is sure that these fragments will-need to be reshaped in order to 
fit together; moreover, few problems and solutions will be able to 
stand the formal test of logical perfection as parts of a systematic 
body of knowledge. And unless some unification of divergent meth- 
ods is achieved, the chaos ay prevailing me our science will go 
on increasing every day. . 

Besides this logical difficulty of achieving a scientific synthesis 
of modern sociology, I found another motive for methodological re- 

* General Sociology. 
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flection in technical difficulties connected with the organization of 
sociological research. I have attempted to establish an Institute 
for Theoretic Sociology in Poznan (Poland), and to train a num- 
ber of assistants and students in positive sociological investigation. 
Since there was no university in this city before 1919, I found ‘here 
a perfectly virgin soil; and since the funds for the Institute were 
. given by the government, without restrictions as to the subject and 
- method of study, I was completely free and unhampered by -practi- 
cal considerations: I could outline the program of the Institute 
with regard exclusively to its theoretic significance. But there the 
trouble began. First of all came-the problem of selection of materi- 
als. The Institute was dedicated to sociology, not to economics, or 
law, or politics, or social reform, or public hygiene, or eugenics. 
But how were the empirical sociological data to be isolated and _ 
separated from economic, legal, medical data? Furthermore, sup- .. 
posing we had an adequate criterion for choosing sociological ma- 
_terial from the infinite complexity of human life, how explain to 
assistants and students what.should be done with these data, what 
scientific problems should be put, and by what ways satisfactory: 
positive solutions of these problems can be worked out? It was not 
simply a matter of studying some particular problem spontaneously 
chosen or imposed by circumstances—as is usually the case in em- 
pirical sociological investigations—but a question of making a 
formal survey of the total field open before sociological research- 
‘without interfering with the programs of institutions devoted to 
other sciences. Granted that any narrow a priori schematization 
should be avoided and an exact problematization developed gradu- 
ally in the very course of research, still, at least the general direc- 
. tion of sociological progress must be indicated, ways of saving 
time and energy shown, and dangers foreseen. And neither in the. 
records of the work of others nor in my own previous research 
could I discover adequate standards for guidance in this program. ` 
Thus by two convergent roads I was led to make a new and 
thorough study of the object and method of sociology, quite inde- 
. pendent of even my own former views.” 


* These were expressed in collaboration with Professor W. I. Thomas in The . 
Polish Peasant, Vol. I (Boston, 1918), and later in my book on Cultural Reakity, 
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Of all the disputable problems connected withthe definition of 
sociology, the nature of its object’ matter is certainly the most 
vague and indefinite. This is probably due to the fact that it has 
seldom been stated in an unprejudiced way. Most authors (the 
present author included) have adapted its definition to their own 
particular sociological doctrines, or to their interest in other sci- 
ences—history, ethnology, anthropology, psychology, economics, 
political science, religion, philosophy—or, finally, to their practical 
aims in social activity. 

Now, in order to put it properly we must assume: (1) that so- 
ciology, like every other science, bears upon a certain class of em- 
pirical data which constitute its proper object matter; (2) that 
these data are such as to allow a rational body of knowledge to.be 
constructed about them. The first assumption evidently implies 
that sociology is empirical and inductive, not speculative or de- 
ductive; the second assumption postulates that it is a science, a 
growing complex of general theoretic concepts and judgments 
which is capable of being logically systematized, that is, it is neither 
a collection of rules for practice nor a motley agglomeration of dis- 
jointed information de omnibus rebus ét quibusdam aliis. 

The inferences to be drawn from the first assumption are too 
evident and well known to require’ discussion here, but there are 
some logical consequences of the second presupposition which 
should be briefly indicated. First, we claim that sociology is a the- 
oretic discipline, not a technique of social reform—though there is 
nothing against the practical application of its theoretic results— 
and not all the facts with which a social worker has to deal in prac- _ 
tically solving any so-called “social problem” belong to the domain 
of sociology. The existence of a practical connection between cer- 
tain things does not mean that these things are also-connected in 
theory, and vice versa. It is the peculiarity of practice that it is 
concerned with data which constitute the object matter of various 
separate branches of knowledge and must apply simultaneously to ` 





i chap. v (Chicago, 1919). The results ‘of my recent reflection s are set forth in Polish 
in a separate volume, Introduction to Sociology (Poznan; 1922), p. 467; the present 
article is a-restatement of the contents of Part TE, chaps. i, Bene titor thisiwak. 
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these data theories elaborated separately and at various times by 
different sciences; or, to state the situation in a different form, it is 
the peculiarity of the organization and division of scientific labor 
that concrete clusters of data, which the man of action has to con- 
sider as practically inseparable, are isolated, abstracted, and an- 
alyzed into various elements which are recognized as belonging to 
' different scientific disciplines. Thus, the engineer in planning and 
- supervising the construction of a bridge utilizes objects which are _ 
separately dealt with by mathematics, physics, chemistry, geogra- ` 
phy, geology, economics, psychology, perhaps even by botany and 
‘astronomy, and applies technically the results of some, at least, of 


these sciences: nobody will assert that all the data involved in the ` ` 


construction of the bridge belong to one science. The decisive mo- 

- ment in choosing the data which are to constitute the object matter 
of any science is not the closeness of the practical contact, but the 
possibility of combining the knowledge about them into a rational 
whole. This does not mean, of course, that any science does actual- 
ly constitute one perfectly logical system, but that the logical unifi- 
cation of all the truths it contains or will contain is an ideal toward . 
which every science tries to approach in its construction, and 
which many sciences, such as mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
have in a large measure achieved. If we should find, therefore, that 
certain groups of.data by their very nature preclude the construc- 

_tion of one logical system of scientific judgments and concepts 
about them, we.must draw the conclusion that these groups of data 
do not constitute the object matter of one science, but of several 
distinct sciences. Let us proceed then to limit progressively the 
field of sociology by a gradual elimination of such groups of data 
as cannot possibly be the object matter of our science, if the latter 
is to become a logically coherent theoretic discipline. _ 

- The widest and most striking distinction which must be drawn 
within the world of our experience as object matter of scientific in- 
vestigation is that of nature and culture, respectively, constituting 
the fields of natural sciences (physics, chemistry, biology, etc.) and 
of the so-called “humanistic” or cultural sciences (philology, the- - 
ory of art, theory of law, political science, economics, etc.) There 
have been many attempts to obliterate this distinction, chiefly by 
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endeavoring to reduce cultural phenomena to natural facts and 
laws, or else by generalizing and overemphasizing important but 
secondary differences of method between sciences which deal with 
the general and the abstract and those which aim to reconstruct the _ 
individual and the concrete, calling “natural” all the sciences which 
use the first method, irrespectively of their object matter.? We can- 
not begin here a detailed discussion of these problems;* we shall 
` only consider briefly a few points showing that the distinction be- 
tween nature and culture as object matter of science is absolutely 
irreducible and fundamental; and whatever may be the method of 
a science, it cannot combine any knowledge about natural facts 
with any knowledge about cultural facts into one logical system. 

Natural phenomena, as conceived by the sciences of nature, 
are objects and facts essentially independent of the process of hu- 
man experience and active thought. It does not matter whether 
this is their primary character or a secondary construction of prac- 
tical or theoretic.reflection. This is the way the natural scientist 
actually treats them; from his standpoint they are self-existing— 
“nobody’s”—objects and facts. Of course, whenever he becomes 
conscious of his own investigation, he realizes that these phenom- 
ena are given to him; but as theorist—as long as he remains only 
a theorist—he implicitly presupposes that this does not influence 
the nature of these objects and facts; that he himself, in the course 
of his investigation, performs the function of an absolute, pure sub- 
ject of knowledge; that his personality does not play any réle, 
does not determine his experiences and théoretic activities. If he is 
also a pragmatist, he may retrospectively treat this presupposition 
as an illusion, or as merely instrumental for.ultimate practical pur- 
poses; but it remains, nevertheless, an indispensable formal impli- 
cation of his theoretic thinking while the latter is going on. 

_ On the contrary, cultural phenomiena, as the scientific human- 
ist takes them, are essentially “somebody’s” phenomena. They are 
objects as given to the experience of individuals belonging to our 

*See, for the latest. formulation of this theory in its application to sociology, 
Robert E. Park, “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” American Journal of Soctology 
(January-July, 1920). 

“For detailed discussion, see my book on Cultural Reality (Chicago, 1919). 
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~ own social group and activities Sitorai by these individuals as 
appearing to them; further, they are objects and activities which 
we observe in other social groups at the present time as given to the 
` members of these groups and performed by them; further, objects 
‘and activities reconstructed from historical documents and ves- 
` tiges, as we suppose them to have existed for the conscious indi- ` 
viduals who lived at the respective periods, or to have been con- 
sciously performed by them. The)sphere of the humanist’s investi- 
gation is not a world of independent realities such as might be 
known by some ideal absolute subject; it is a world of the “con- | 
‘sciousnesses” of other people, or, more exactly, a world of data 
giveri to concrete, historically determined human subjects, and of . 
actions which these human subjects actually perform upon these 


objects of their own experience. Of course, in so far as the human- 


_ ist is a scientist he must aim at an absolute objectivity of his own ` 
knowledge; must try to be an ideal observer and postulate that his 


investigation does not affect the object matter of-his science; but 


this object matter already is of itself i in its very essence dependent 
upon empirical human subjects. ` : 
We use the term “humanistic coefficient” to indicate the funda- 
mental character of cultural phenomena described above, the es- 
sential feature that, when taken as objects of theoretic reflection, 
they are'already data given to somebody in the course of his expe- 
rience, or activities performed -by some conscious subject as viewed 
by himself or by others. A myth, a work of art, a word, an instru- 
ment, a legal scheme, a social organization are what they are only 
as conscious human phenomena; we know them only with refer- 
ence to some known or hypothetically reconstructed complex of ex- 
periences and activities of particular empirical, limited, historically 
determined conscious individuals or collectivities who produced 
them or who were, or are, now using them. Without the humanistic’ 
coefficient the myth would not exist at all; the painting would be a- 
- chaos of colored spots upon a piece of canvas; the word, a mean- 
ingless sound; the legal scheme, a collection of sounds or black 
spots upon paper; the instrument, a-mere piece of iron; the social . 
organization, a complexity of incoherent movements of living or- 
ganisms. The entire objective reality of these phenomena as object 
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matter of humanistic science, all thé characters which constitute 
their content in the eyes of the student, all the connections which 


bind each of these phenomena to others in the conimon world of. 


_ culture—all this would disappear without leaving any trace if we 
_ took these phenomena as “nobody’s” reality of the type postulated 
by the science of nature. 

There can’ be no possible logical connection between scientific 
_ judgments and concépts bearing upon natural phenomena and those 
of which cultural phenomena are the object matter. These are two 
different planes of scientific investigation which can never even 
partially coincide. Philosophy may try to project them upon a 
common plane; to find a higher standpoint from which both points 
of view can be.perhaps united; but no positive empirical science, 
logically and methodically limited to its. specific point of view, can 
possibly account for such aspects of things as are incommensurable 
with its own. In particular, no reduction of “somebody’s” objects 
to “nobody’ s” objects should ever have been attempted by natural- 
istically inclined scientists, if this difference had been clearly un- 
derstood. Suppose we wish to express in naturalistic terms any ob- 
ject endowed with the humanistic coefficient, for instance, a famous 
painting. We shall then have, on the one hand, an object without 
humanistic coefficient, “nobody’s object”—in this case a combina- 
tion of.colors upon a piece of cativas, and on the other hand, every- 
thing which is human in the object, which has been added to its 
. natural content by all those in whose experience and activity this 
object has-been appearing—in our example, the interpretation of 
the combination of colors as presenting a picture, the deeper ideal 
. meaning which the painting may have beyond being a mere repre- 
- sentation, its aesthetic quality, its significance in the history of art, 
. and so on.. Now, all this, in order to be naturalistically conceived, 
should be analyzed into terms of biopsychical reactions of a mul- 
‘tiplicity of living beings to the combination of colors as a physical 


‘ object—a task which is clearly impossible. Its inexhaustible com- 


plexity is further aggravated. by the fact that the.direct reaction of 

every individual to the painting is indefinitely multiplied by the 

_ various reactions of each to the interpretation and appreciation of 
this panne es other individuals. 
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The same holds of all other humanistic objects, even of objects © 


included in the natural environment of a given social group, if we 
take them, not as they are given to the geographer who observes 
them disinterestedly and impersonally, but as they affect practical- 
ly the experience and activity of the members of this group as con- 
.scious subjects. It is evident, moreover, that for the determination 
of the actual influence which the environment of a group has upon 
its cultural life it is not the standpoint of the impassionate outside 
observer that counts, but that of the people for whom this environ- 


' ment has a vital significance, as object matter of their daily experi- 


ence and action. Here also—if we try to use the naturalistic method 
of explanation—the direct influence of the natural environment 
upon each individual will have to be conceived as further compli- 
cated by the influence which the reactions of the other individuals 
exercise upon him. The problem in its unlimited complexity must be 
characterized as methodologically absurd. Its absurdity is usually 
hidden by the vagueness with which all the attempts to reduce 
humanistic phenomena to natural phenomena are formulated, and 
usually also by the fact that the naturalistic scientist, in dealing 
with cultural data, unconsciously takes them with that humanistic 
coefficient which he is supposed to ignore. 

We need not draw out further this line of argument by extend- 
ing it to relations between humanistic objects, or discuss in detail 


the equally irreducible differences between the naturalistic and the — 


humanistic viewpoints with reference to human activities. This 
difference can be briefly defined as follows: whereas for the con- 
‘ scious individual himself and ‘for other conscious individuals deal- 
ing with him practically activity is a series of ideal, subjective 
“acts” of whch all real data, including his own body, are the object 
matter, for a naturalistically disposed observer it appears as, a real 


process going on in his body or in connection with his body, part ° 


and parcel of.the very data which form the object matter of his 


active thought. Thus there is clearly no possible common link be- . 


tween a science which studies the manifestations of human activity 
within the world of human values as thesé manifestations appear to 
the subject of these values and activities, and a science which in- 
vestigates the process of activity as something simply occurring i in 
the valueless world of pure natural reality. 
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The application of these considerations to our present problem 
is simple and-easy. Since it-is impossible for any science to com- 
bine the naturalistic and the humanistic viewpoint, to study both 
phenomena which possess the humanistic coefficient and phenom- 
ena which are deprived of it, sociology must necessarily choose be- 
tween the field of nature and the field of culture, be either exclu- 
sively a natural, or exclusively a humanistic, science. The choice 
need not affect essentially its method, for there is no reason why 
some humanistic sciences should not apply to cultural phenomena 
the same logical principles of generalization and explanation which 
physics and chemistry apply to natural phenomena, just as some 
natural sciences can use the same principles of individualization 
and interpretation which political history or the history of art have 
developed. It is now, primarily, only a question of object matter. 
It seems that in-spite of the naturalistic prepossessions of most so- 
ciologists, their choice—if they could once be brought to admit the 

necessity of making a choice—would be almost unanimously in 
` favor of the humanistic. field; although there have been many 
purely naturalistic problems treated under the name of “sociology” 
—we need only mention studies in “human nature,” in eugenics 
and kakogenics, in public hygiene, in climatic influences, etc.— 
yet the main interest of the great majority of sociologists from 
Comte down has been in cultural problems; and the bulk of avow- 
` edly sociological material lies in the same domain as the materials 
of philology, theory of art, theory of law, economics. Sociology 
should be fully and exclusively a humanistic science, and all studies 
ignoring the humanistic coefficient of social phenomena should be 
once and forever. excluded from its realm. They have their own 
proper places in various branches of natural knowledge, anthropol- - 
ogy, medicine, general and special biology, physiological psychol- 
ogy, etc. ` i i 

Now, however, arises a further problem, the adequate solution 
` of which involves the logical justification of the very existence of 
sociology as a separate science. What is the proper field of sociol- 
ogy within the limits of the humanistic world? Here, we believe, 
lies the weak point of nearly all the definitions usually given of the 
object matter of our science, and the reason why the latter—not- 
withstanding the collaboration of so many preminent minds and 
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in spite of numerous important and valid results—has failed, nev- 
ertheless, after eighty years of avowed existence, to obtain a gen- 

_ erally recognized place in the organization. of scientific labor, as is - 
shown, for instance, by the fact that in Europe it is hardly yet ac- 
cepted as a distinct subject of university education. It seems that’ 
the source of this failure is to be found in the exaggerated claims of 
sociology. Instead of trying to reserve for itself a clearly defined 
and separate domain of experience and to remain satisfied with the ` 
réle of a special science, sociology has attempted to extend its sway 
over the territories of other humanistic sciences and to embrace all 
culture within the sphere of its interests. No wonder that most 
specialists up to this day look with an open or secret contempt upon: 
such a “universal” science. It is quite surprising that those uni- 
versalistic claims should at the same time be preserved by most 
sociologists in evident opposition to the more recent developments - 
of their science, particularly in America. If we could get rid of the 
burden of tradition, if we could clear away. the mist of vague tradi-” 
tional generalities, whatever the authorities behind them, we 
should immediately realize that the current of positive sociological | 
research is actually settling itself within well-defined limits, that 
sociology is actually becoming a special science of the same type as 
economics, Here or theory of art. 


Til ` 

According to its oldest definition, sociology is the science of 
“society,” society. meaning a concrete collectivity of human beings 
considered in their total common cultural life. In this sense soci- 
ology appears as an attempt at a comparative, abstract, and ex- 
planatory synthesis of that entire material which ‘history—not 
merely political, but general cultural history—describes individ- 
ually in the process of its evolution, and ethnography in static mo- 
ments of time. 7 . 

It is well known that the early conceptions of a general “sci- 
ence of society,” from Vico down to Comte, were connected with 
the problem of the laws of historical becoming. What Vico under- 
stands by his “new'science,” Saint-Simon by his “social physics,” 
Comte by “social physics,” “social philosophy,” or “sociology” is 
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ay a science which, basing itself upon the data furnished by 
history, would not be satisfied—as was history at that time—with 
a mere description of concrete phenomena composing the historical 
evolution of human collectivities, but would discover and define the “ 
' general laws determining this evolution. Such a conception ‘was 
based, and is based up to the present, pon four methodological 
postulates. 

The frst postulate, “implicitly contained i in the very act of iso- 
lating a certain collectivity for separate investigation—even if it 
should later be reincorporated into the total evolutionary -process 
of mankind—presupposes that it is possible to treat this collec- ` 
tivity scientifically as a separate closed “society.” It is clear that, 


unless we wish to consider all mankind as a single’ “society” — El 


which would preclude, of course, all comparative generalizations— 
this postulate is an indispensable introduction to all subsequent 
problems of a “science of society.” . ‘ 

The second postulate assumes an. essential ity of the entire 
culture of a given human collectivity; all cultural phenomena oc- 
curring “within” one society are supposed to be, interdependent. 
Such a unity is an indispensable condition of treating the évolution 
of a cultural collectivity as one process.. “In social investigations, 
as in all those bearing upon living bodies, the various general as- 
pects of the object are necessarily solidary with one another and 
rationally inseparable to the degree in which they can properly be 


‘explained only with the help of -one another.”” 


This interdependence and interconnection of all the phenomena 
constituting the total culture of a collectivity is a necessary, but 
not a-sufficient, condition of science. If the mass of these phe- 
nomena is devoid of any intrinsic rationality, if every phenomenon ~ 
is connected with every other without any specific order, no scien- ` 
tific synthesis of any given collectivity is possible. Thus, an organic 
character of the cultural life of a human society must be postu-. 
lated. The various.cultural phenomena are expected to constitute 

_ qualitatively and functionally diversified complexes within the to- 
tal unity, and each such complex must be again a specific whole, 
qualitatively and functionally diversified into smaller complexes; 

* Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, IV, 142, ` 
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“society” as a concrete collectivity must bé a system whose definite 
parts co-operate in a definite way for the existence of the whole. 
This unity of the various parts in the system of cultural life is im- 
manently teleological; the whole is the final reason of the existence 
of its parts, or at least the parts can be properly understood only 
with reference to the “life” of the whole. 

But this is not all. The conception of an organic unity of hu- 
man communities would be a sufficient foundation of so-called 
“static laws,” determining the reciprocal permanent relations be- 
tween the parts of an organic system; it is not sufficient for dy- 
namic or so-called “historical laws.” The evolution of human col- 
lectivities cannot be conceived as subjected to general laws unless 
its rational order is essentially the same in particular collectivities, 
though of course this order is fully manifested only in those col- 
lectivities which pass through all the stages of evolution. And such 
a uniform rational order of social becoming is possible only in so 
far as the changes of human culture are conditioned by the same 
essential factors, which for empirical science can only mean that 
a certain (always the same) aspect or complex of cultural phenom- 
ena determines primarily the historical changes of each particular 
society. Thus, the fourth indispensable postulate of that sociology 
which takes the concrete human collectivities in their historical 
evolution as its object matter is the assumption that the entire cul- 
ture of a “society” is dynamically dependent upon a certain cul- 
tural domain. Before Saint-Simon political changes were supposed 
to determine historical evolution; Comte ascribes the rôle of the | 
fundamental historical factor to intellectual life; Saint-Simon, 
Marx, De Greef find economic modifications at the bottom of all 
historical becoming, and so on. 

Thus, sociology ofthe type represented by Comte and his direct 
followers is, in fact, almost identical with “philosophy of history”; 
this identification has been carried out in detail in the well-known“ 
work of Paul Barth, Philosophie der Geschichte als Soztologie.° 

The sociological current which, beginning with Tylor’ and 
Spencer, had its source in ethnographical research, chiefly bearing 
on primitive societies, has been partly driven to a similar concep- 

© ad ed., 1922. 
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A 

tion of the object matter of our science by the j progress and special- 
- ization of comparative ethnology. The relation between these two 

sciences was, and is still, very indefinite. The prevalent view seems 

inclined to consider problems above a certain level of generality as 
- belonging to sociology, while leaving to ethnology questions of a 
_ more special character. It is evident that such a division cannot be 
maintained in fact, for it stands in conflict with the real needs of 
both sciences. The ethnologist cannot be prevented from consider- 
ing problems of a general character, without which a scientific 
treatment of special matters is impossible, and if the sociologist 
' wishes to compare and to explain the civilizations of lower societies, 
he must condescend to investigate these sociéties in detail under 
the penalty of superficial dilettantism. The only way of saving the 
independence of sociology as against ethnology seems to be the one 


indicated by Spencer in the first two parts of his work, though not- 


followed consistently by him to the end. Ethnology is a compara- 
tive science of particular classes of cultural phenomena—tech- 
hique, art, religion, etc-——whereas sociology, according to the ofig- 
inal conception of Spencer, was to be a comparative science of “so- 
cieties” as entities within which those cultural phenomena occur. 
In so far as this conception is being actually realized, the sociology 
based upon ethnography, just as the sociology based upon history, 
conceives the culture of a concrete collectivity as one organic whole. 
It requires, therefore, the same fundamental postulates as the “phi- 
losophy of history,” except that instead of the postulate of a dy- 
namic dependence of cultural changes upon one domain we find 
often the assumption that all civilization is genetically dependent 


upon some essential psychological features common to all societies: 


—instincts, habits, interests, etc. 
_. Now, the above-outlined conception of sociology as a “theory 
of society” is entirely misleading, because neither a sociologist nor 


any other scientist can give a scientific synthesis of the total cul- ` 


tural life of a human collectivity. The monographic investigation 
of any particular “society” can be only a collection of disconnected 
monographs about various aspects or parts of its civilization; a 
comparison of such concrete societies can.be only a series of com- 
parisons of various domains. and classes of cultural phenomena. 
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Any more. pretentious claims are necessarily devoid of scientific 
validity. Human collectivities can be subjected to historical or 
ethnographic. description, but escape all attempts at dynamic or 
` static explanation. 

This impossibility of discovering any rational order in the total 
cultural life of human collectivities results from the fact that those 
postulates which are indispensable for their scientific synthesis 
cannot be used as heuristic principles with reference to empirical 
materials. Indeed, (1). the total of cultural phenomena occurring 
“within” a particular collectivity is only partially isolated; in a 
large measure it overlaps the cultural life of other collectivities; 
(2) even in so far as it is actually isolated, the various phenomena 
found in the field of experience and action of the given collectivity 
are only partially interconnected; in a large measure they are inde- 
pendent of one another; (3) even among those cultural phenomena 
which appear as interdependent in the experience and action of the 
given collectivity, only a part constitute an organic whole, whereas 
the rest show no rational order whatsoever; (4) even those phe- 
nomena which in various societies appear as rationally organized 
cannot be, nevertheless, subjected to common laws of evolution or 
reduced to common psychological principles. 

1. What does it mean when we speak of the civilization “of” a 
collectivity, or say that certain cultural phenomena occur, in” a 
given society? It clearly cannot mean that the civilization is a. 
part of this collectivity or that the cultural phenomena in question 
are spatially localized within this society. It simply means that.the 
individuals of this collectivity whose bodies are spatially localized _. 
on a certain territory as conscious subjects experience and appreci- 

_até in common certain objects and perform in common certain ac- 
tivities. Their own bodies and the territory which they inhabit are 
among the objects which they experience in common, along with 
certain religious systems, a certain language, economic values, tech- 
nical instruments, legal schemes, systems of scientific ideas, etc. 

. Their activities have objective purposes—hedonistic, technical, 

economic, religious, political, scientific—and are organized for the 
realization of these purposes. The experience and activity of each 

‘individual are a part of this world of common objects and organ- 


~N 
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ized common actions. In so far as the members of ‘this colléctivity, 
partially at least, unite in experiencing and appreciating a certain 
set of objects and in performing certain actions objectively organ- 
ized for conimon purposes, the collectivity may be said to have a 
sphere of cultural values and‘activities of its own, a common civili- 
zation. This sphere of objects and activities is, in fact, all that we 
find when we try to analyze the empirical content of the term “so- 
ciety”: speaking of cultural phenomena occurring in a given soci- 
ety we can only mean that these phenomena take place within this 
sphere of common experience and action, that they are objects, 
acts, or changes of objects and acts omang the civilization of 
this society. 

But this common sphėëre of objects and actions is only partially 
isolated from similar spheres of other collectivities; in fact, many 
of its constitutive elements, are also elements of the world at large. 
Thus, the historian, the ethnographer, or the sociologist who wishes 
to consider, for instance, the French people in its entire cultural 
life as a distinct and separate social unit commits in advance a fun- 
` damental error which may not influence harmfully a mere descrip- 
tion of the culture of the French people, but will inevitably mani- 
` fest itself if any explanations are attempted. Many of the systems 
of objects and activities of which this culture is composed—sys- 
tems of science, religion, art, technique, economy, law, and political . 
organization—and also that part of the material world which be- 
longs to the domain of experience and activity of the individuals 
. composing the French people are likewise parts of the domains of 
experience and'activity of other peoples. If we suppose, therefore, ` 
according to the further postulates of' the theory here discussed, ` 
that between those systems as inclosed within the limits of the cul- 
tural life of the French people there are various static and dynamic 
connéctions, these connections cannot be scientifically understood 
and explained without taking into account the rôle which other 
peoples play in constructing and modifying these systéms. The 
changes produced in science, religion, art, technique, etc. outside 


`. of the French collectivity condition the function which the respéc- 


tive branches of science, religion, art, or ‘technique perform in the 
cultural tiie of this collectivity. And these, changes, according to 


s 
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the premises of the same theory, cannot be properly understood 


and explained without a thorough knowledge of the total cultural 
life of other peoples. Vice versa, the consequences of the changes 
produced by the French people are fully manifest only upon the 
background of the civilized life of all mankind. Thus, any attempt 
to make a scientific synthesis of a particular collectivity leads us 


. finally to the enormous—as yet impossible—task of a general syn- 


thesis of the entire cultural world. 

Suppose, however, that we arbitrarily neglect this indissoluble 
connection between certain domains of the cultural life of one col- 
lectivity and corresponding domains in other collectivities; sup- 


pose that, as is usually the case, we limit ourselves to the study of . 


cultural phenomena only within the sphere of experience and action 
of the given collectivity, without regard to what occurs beyond this 
sphere. Even this sacrifice of scientific thoroughness will not facili- 
tate our task of achieving a scientific synthesis of this collectivity 
in its total cultural life, for many of the systems of objects and ac- 
tivities which constitute this cultural life are in a large measure 


isolated from the rest. The popular theory that all the domains of. 


culture in a given society are interrelated and interdependent is 
based upon a superficial analogy between culture and nature as 
conceived in abstract natural philosophy. The latter assumes, in- 
deed, that the whole natural world constitutes one system in which 
everything is more or less connected with everything else. 

This is a purely metaphysical assumption, however, based 
upon the fact that nature does not of itself present any closed and 


isolated systems. Those with which the naturalist deals have been’ — 


artificially created for him by science. Every experiment is an at- 
tempt to isolate practically an artificially created limited system 
from all external influences. If the isolation proves a failure, the 
scientist must admit the influence of some outside factors; he does 
not, however, appeal to any supposed general action of the whole 


x 


physical world upon this system, but tries to determine some par-' 


ticular specific influences to which it is actually subjected at the 
_ given moment. On the contrary, a sociologist takes for the object 

of his study data which are already isolated; the phenomena which 
he finds in the cultural life of man are mostly of the same type as 


i 
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those closed and limited systems which the naturalist artificially 
constructs in his laboratory, and there is no reason or justification. 
for assuming that they are interconnected—for instance, a mathe- 
matical theory, a factory, a drama, a political constitution. The 
theory is valid, the factory efficient, the drama artistically satisfac- 
tory, the constitution useful to the state only to the degree in which 
the logical thinking of the mathematician is independent of non- 
scientific considerations, the work of the factory undisturbed by 
practical tendencies foreign to its technical organization, the pres- . 
entation of the drama protected from non-artistic influences, and 
the state constitution unaffected by economic or other outside ends. 

When we speak about the influence of a political system upon 
economic life, or of an economic system upon politics, of science 
upon technique, or of technique upon science, this is, in fact, only 
a figure of speech, a metaphorical abbreviation. The full expression 
for which each such abbreviation stands would sound more or less ` 
like this: The activities of some men occupying leading positions 
- ina state create, by methods called, respectively, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, certain conditions which the economic activities 
of other men may, and often do, take into account in so far as they 
aim to achieve certain purposes in certain definite circumstances; 
or, vice versa, the activities of some economic leaders create a sit- 
uation with which other men who have political authority may, and 
often do, count in tending to certain ends of their own. Or, in still 
simpler terms, the results of the Scientist’s investigation may be, 
and often are, utilized by the technician to solve certain technical 
problems; and the problems encountered by the technician in the 
pursuit of his plans may be, and often are, an incentive to scientific 
research, Generally speaking, the contact between various domains 
of culture is never a direct, but always an indirect one, going 
through the medium of active human personalities who utilize the 
elements of one cultural system as instruments or materials to cre- 
ate or to modify another cultural system. In innumerable cases 
they fail to establish any such connection between given systems; 
often they consciously refrain from doing it, as when the rulers of 
the state refuse to interfere with economic conditions or when the 
scientist refuses to be influenced by practical problems. 
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_ And even phate such an indirent contact is established, it does 


“not explain yet the internal nature of any of the cultural systems 
‘thus connected. . The politician may be led by economic magnates, 


and yet his political activity remains a part of the political system. l 


and must be primarily taken and explained on the background of 
the state organization; only its secondary features require that 


economic motives be taken into consideration. The scientist may . 


work upon the problems suggested by some technical needs, and 
yet his work is essentially theoretic, not practical, and can be un- 
derstood only in connection with the present status and the previ- 


ous development of this science. Thus, the total culture of a given . 


society does not constitute one concrete whole, because such. con- 
nections as there are between the various systems of which it is 
-composed are of secondary importance.as compared with the inter- 


nal organization which distinguishes and separates each system. | 


‘from all others; and, moreover, many systems have no contact . 


whatever with one another. l 

' But even if we limited the synthetic claims of sociology, to 
those sides of cultural life in which there is a certain connection 
between various systems of objects and actions, still a general syn- 
thesis even of this limited field would be impossible. For those. re- 
lations which human activity establishes in fact between particular 
economic, political, technical, artistic, scientific, religious systems 
are too multiform and changing; they may be different with every 
individual and at every moment. It is easy to draw wide and sweep- 
ing’ generalizations as long as one glides upon the surface of cul- 


tural life and refrains from detailed analytical studies of particular _ 


concrete phenomena; but if we once dive to the bottom and study 
facts rather than our notions of facts, the splendid castles of his- 


torical and sociological synthesis are blown into bits and we are ` 


left facing the more modest and incomparably safer task of recon- 


structing, step by step and fragment by fragment, limited sections — 


of cultural life, particular systems or groups of systems. 
. Now, if we come to observe a given collectivity in a. positive 
_and truly scientific spirit, we do usually find a certain partial order 


' extending over some of the components of its cultural life. But it _ 
- is not a natural order realized by the mere interplay of the forces 


ra 


1 
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acting in human society in general; it is the imperfect result of con- 
scious efforts of the members of this particular collectivity tending 
to organize their common life for some dominating purpose. Here 
we are on the secure ground of humanistic experience; we have no 
longer to deal with any immanent social teleology postulated by the 
sociologist or historian, but with actual human tendencies explicit- 
ly manifested in words and acts, and thus made accessible to posi- 
tive science. These tendencies do not destroy (and in civilized so- 
cieties do not even attempt to destroy) the separatedness and in- 
ternal coherence of particular cultural systems, but they aim to 
produce a certain rational bond between the activities of individu- 
als working in various fields, to subordinate. various cultural func- 
tions to one ruling function. 

This rational bond may be furnished by any o one of the specific 
` domains of cultural life in which the collectivity happens to develop 
a strong common purpose. A typical example is the planful and 
conscious subordination of certain technical, economic, scientific, 
even religious objects and activities to a common political purpose 
during a national war. In a similar way, a collectivity explicitly 
pursuing religious aims tries to control and to organize in view. of 
these aims the political, intellectual, aesthetic, economic, hedonistic 
life of its members; a collectivity unified for a common economic 
task attempts in the same way to subordinate to this task some, at 
least, of the political, intellectual, technical, hedonistic actions of 
the individuals, and so on. 

In so far—and only in so far as such a unification of purposes 
‘is achieved—as the cultural life of the members of a “society” is 
`- actually subordinated to a certain section of this life, the culture 
‘of this collectivity has a certain organic unity. But the examples 
previously quoted show clearly that the limits of this subordination 
are relatively narrow, for in highly civilized and wide collectivities 
only a small part of the enormous complexity of cultural systems 
can be included in such an organization. Moreover, the teleologi- 
cal order thus established is never sufficient to explain adequately 
the nature and evolution of even those systems which it includes. 
For instance, the-practical problems which the United States gov- 
ernment put before American scientists during the Great War do 
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not explain the development of American science in this period; 
these problems had to be reinterpreted and restated in scientific 
terms, and solved, not with the help of military tactics, but with 
the methods of scientific research ana‘the- general background of 
modern scientific theories. 

__ And lastly, even this partial teleological organization of culture 
cannot be subjected to general laws or deduced from psychological 
principles common to all societies. For the basis of this organiza- 
tion may be different in various societies: in one group political 
purposes may prevail; in another, religious; in a third, economic, 

_etc. Further, in each collectivity the way and scope of such a su- 

bordination of different individual activities to common purposes 

may indefinitely vary, and no laws of these variations can be found. 

For instance, the organization of different nations during the Great 

War was reached by various means and many types and degrees of 


cohesion achieved, most of which have dissolved since then. This ` 


dissolution did not progress uniformly everywhere, nor did it ter- 
minate similarly. Finally, a given collectivity may change the basis 
of its teleological organization in the course of its existence; a group 
created for objective purposes often drops these purposes from 
view and aims at nothing but its own growth; and, vice versa, a 
group which had originally no purpose except its own existence 
sometimes sets an objective task for itself; a prevalently religious 
group often changes into a political body; a society organized for 
political power occasionally begins to pursue the economic purpose 
of acquiring wealth, etc. There may be some common formal prin- 
ciples underlying all.such teleological organization irrespective of 
the variety of its possible aims; but these principles, whatever they 

_may be, cannot explain why a group organizes a part of its activi- 
ties for one or another specific purpose, or why the basis of this or-` 
ganization changes in one way or another. 

In short, beyond pure individual description, historical or eth- 
nographic, there can be no science, i.e., no generalizing and explan- 
atory science, of concrete human socteties taken in the totality of 
their cultural life. Sociology in the sense of Comte and Spencer and 
their followers, the sociology -which Barth identifies with philoso- 
phy of history and which the ethnological school tends to conceive 
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as a systematic and comparative ethnography, is a vain dream of 
ambitious philosophers. i 
l IV 

We pass to the second universalistic conception of our science, 
which enjoys nowadays an even greater popularity than the first. 
According to it, sociology is a general science of “social phenom- 
eng,” meaning all phenomena in some way dependent upon the ex- 
istence.of human collectivities. Since the intercommunication and 
co-operation of many human beings are among the primary condi- 
tions of the actual maintenance and development of nearly all cul- 
tur, sociology thus defined cónceives itself as the general science 
of culture as against the particular sciences—economics, theory of - 
law, linguistics, theory of art, etc. Within the limits of this defini- 
tion, the claims of sociology may vary in extension. On the one 
sid2, we find such far-going demands as those implied in Professor 
Small’s concept of “interests” as fundamental sociological category 
and in his theory of experience as being chiefly a matter of associa- 
tion between persons, or in the efforts of De Greef to interpret all 
. sciences of culture as mere parts of sociology, or in the researches 
-of Durkheim and his school, for whom sociology is exclusively 
cheracterized by its method, this method being equally applicable 
to moral, legal, religious, intellectual, economic, linguistic phe- 
nomena. On the other side, there is the conception of Simmel, ac- 
cording to whom the entire content of human culture is divided 
among special sciences, leaving, however, the common form of so- 
cia_ relationship involved in all cultural phenomena, which, when 
abstracted from the varying contents of cultural life, gives the ob- 
jecz matter of sociology. An intermediary place is taken by concep- 
tions like that of Professor Giddings, in whose theory economic, 
legal, religious, etc., phenomena appear as diversified subclasses of 
the general case of social phenomena, and in whose eyes sociology, 
dealing with the characters which are common to this entire class, 
is € science of elements and principles of social (cultural) life. 

Now, we do not mean to deny the possibility of å general theory 
of culture. In fact, such a theory already exists: it is philosophy. 
Or more exactly, parts of such a theory are included in many philo- 
sorhical works. Philosophy of knowledge (epistemology, logic, 
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and methodology ), ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of religion, philos- 

ophy of law are in a large measure synthetic disciplines bearing 

upon domains of cultural activity; and a philosophical system like 

Hegel’s, trying to deduce all these branches from a common root, 

is an attempt at a general synthesis of the cultural world. As yet, 

philosophy has not sufficiently taken into account the historical 
point of view, for the relativity of values involved in the latter con- 
flicts with the dogmatic traditions of both naturalism and objective — 
idealism; but if the humanistic conception of philosophy initiated 
by F. C. Schiller—of which we also have constituted ourselves ad- 
` vocate, though from a different point of view—ever develops, the 
function of this discipline as a general theory of culture will be- 
come perfectly established. ek 
There is no place for another such theory in addition to phi- 
losophy. And even if there were, sociology could not take it, if it ` 
is to remain a theory of social phenomena, for the world of culture 
in general is not social—though, as we shall see later, it contains 
social elements as.a special variety of cultural phenomena among 
others. It is composed of objective systems of values and activi- 
ties which do not need to be “social” in order to subsist any more 
than do natural things and processes. Systems of technique, scien- 
tific theories, styles and works of art, systems of religious dogmas 
and ceremonies, even economic and legal organization, do not owe 
their essential features or their internal order to the fact that they 
have been created in certain societies and maintained by them, but 
to the fact that the elements which compose them are interrelated 
in a certain stable, rational way. 

The parts of a machine and the machines of a hanes are struc- 
turally and functionally adapted to one ‘another, no matter who 
uses thém, and the activities of technical production performed 
with their help are objectively, logically dependent upon one an- - 

. other, whoever performs them. The concepts of a scientific theory. 

form a coherent system with an objectively logical character, who- 

ever thinks them. Definite religious dogmas are objectively con- 
nected with certain ceremonies, and vice versa, according to the 
principles of religious symbolization, independently of the racial 

psychology of the people who accept this religion. Certain legal , 
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presuppositions granted, determined consequences always follow; 
and certain forms of exchange of goods logically imply a particular - 
organization of production and consumption in whatever nation 
these-economic forms are realized. - 

Undoubtedly all these systems have been produced by human 
beings and remain actual, i.e., exercise an influence ipon human 
life, only in so far as human beings experience them and act them 
over again. Their appearance and subsequent actual duration are 
the agglomerated results of the activity of innumerable human in- 
dividuals, each adding something, however little it may be, to that 
part of the cultural world within which he lives, and with which his 
. personality is identified. Undoubtedly, also, the numerous con- 
tacts between human beings do play an important part in the pro- 
duction and duration of culture; but when this part is exactly de- ` 
termined, it proves less fundamental than many sociologists are in- 

- clined to believe: 

The two main processes which come here: into canadai 
are the communication of experiences and the sharing of activities 
from man to man. Now, it is true that communication between 
individuals by gesture, speech, writing, and the press introduces 
the individual into spheres of reality and thought previously. un- 
. known to him, and that social tradition even directs more or less 
the choice of his cultural interests. But, once introduced into the 
sphere of technique or science, art or religion, economy or law, the 
individual experiences, thinks, and acts in these spheres, not as a 
member of a given society, but as subject of the respective objec- 
tive systems, actualizing, modifying, creating certain fragments of 
the real and of the ideal world; he is a technician or a scientist, an 
artist or-a religious believer, a lawyer or an “economic man.” This 
does not mean that as a concrete personality, he may not be inter- 
ested in other people whom he meets in connection with cultural 
life; but these social interests are not a part of his technical, scien- 
tific, legal, or economic work—they belong outside in a different 
sphere of cultural life. | 

More than this, there would be: no communication between in- 
dividuals if there were no systems of objects whose real essence is 
independent of social life. Communication at its lowest stage evi- 
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dently presupposes the existence of common sensual objects and of 
. common signs and sounds by which. these objects are indicated. 
` When the subject matter of communication is no longer, limited to ` 
actually given sensual data, but extends to abstract ideas, relations, 
and thought activities, these must also be, virtually at least, objec- 
tively common in order to make communication possible. Thus, 
there could be no mathematical discussion if mathematical systems 
were not common to the conversing individuals independently of 
‘their conversation; they can be common only because they are as 
objective, though in a different way, as material bodies. Similarly, 
any understanding between individuals concerning economic mat- 
ters is entirely based upon the existence of some objective economic 
values and relations to which the conversing individuals refer by 
making explicit an already existing community of experiences in 
_ this field and extending this community to new objects. When com- 
_ munication in this way concerns non-sensual subject matter, lan- 
guage itself as instrument of communication must be fixed into a 
separate objective system, and thus becomes a new, supersocial 
branch of culture; not only the real sounds or signs, but the ideal 
meanings of words have to be determined by means of fixed phrases, 
permanent texts, and definitions, so as to form a basis for conversa- 
tion independent of each ‘and all conversing individuals. This is 
why the language of a dead people remains objectively real and can 
be studied by the philologist in its meanings and forms just as the 
naturalist studies material things. 

Similar remarks can be made regarding social co-operation (in- 
cluding imitation), which is the other fundamental condition of 
social life. There are, of course, innumerable cultural activities 
which cannot be performed by a single individual, but require the 
collaboration of many who divide among-themselves the total task 
of achieving a definite purpose. It is also evident that the individ- 
ual has to learn most of his cultural activities from others, either 
by simply imitating them or by being led to the point when he 
sees the problem and can solve it by himself. But the very possi- 
bility of collaboration and imitation demands cultural conditions 
which are not social at all. Every fact of co-operation presupposes 
that one individual performs an action which either objectively 
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supplements the action of another individual or is objectively like 
it. In both cases the actions in question are determined in their 
form and function independently of the social contact between 
these individuals; and because they are thus determined these in- 
dividuals can collaborate or imitate one another. Now, actions are 
objectively determined by being parts of some objective systems 
of activity. For instance, the possibility of collaboration of work- 
men in a factory is conditioned by the fact that the action which 
each workman performs is teleologically required by the actions 
performed by other workmen; that all those actions are parts of 
one objective system with the help of which one definite purpose 
is achieved. If a scientist can solve a problem put by another sci- 
entist, it is because the activities of putting and solving the prob- 
lem are logically connected independently of any social contact 
between these scientists. If a law professor can make his student 
repeat the activities of defining and deciding a legal case, it is be- 
cause these activities constitute a part of a wide, though only im- 
periectly coherent, system of actions which are known as the en- 
acting and application of laws, and because all such activities draw 
their form and function from this system. In any one of these ex- 
amples any social contact between the workmen, the scientists, the 
professor, and his students “ought” to make no difference in the 
nature of their technical, scientific, or legal acts; and if it does, 
in fact, it is only because not every individual is equally willing 
and able to adapt himself to the objective order of organized activ- 
ity. Social influences may help him or hinder him in this respect; 
but this objective order is not a product of social influences bear- 
ing upon individuals, but in every case a product of individuals 
acting as technicians, scientists, lawyers, i.e., as specialized sub- 
jects of some objective, non-social section of the cultural world, and 
not as concrete members of a concrete society. 

In short, communication and co-operation between individuals, 
. far from being the basis of culture, cannot occur except upon the 
basis of some already existing order of things and activities; orig- 
inally this was simply the order of purely material, sensual data and 
bodily actions, but now we find beside and above it an enormous and 
continually growing wealth of half-material or non-material or- 
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ders known as technique, economics, law, art, literature, religion, 
science. Social communication and social co-operation facilitate 
the further development of these domains, but only by helping 
individuals and groups of individuals to become active partici- 
pants in these several objective orders. ` 

However much, therefore, all the domains of culture men- 
tioned above owe to social life, they are not parts of social life, but 
simply “are there” by themselves, just as mountains and forests 
are; and only because they exist by themselves can they serve as 
subject matter and instruments of social life. They are not “social 
phenomena,” nor have they even a “social form.” A “social form” 
would have to be something objectively determining a certain class 
of phenomena, permitting us to distinguish it formally from others. 
But it is clear that the fact that those cultural phenomena are 
‘common to many people and can be used as subject matter and 
instruments of communication and co-operation between people 
is merely accidental when viewed from the standpoint of theit ob- 
jective nature as technical, scientific, religious, economic, etc.; it 
does not give them any common form, nor does it permit us to dis- 
tinguish them from any other phenomena, for any objective phe- 
nomenon whatever can be common to many people and serve social 
purposes. If this were a sufficient reason for calling a phenomenon 
social or ascribing a social form to it, then the entire world would | 
have to be treated as social. We know that there are metaphysical 
conceptions which do not shrink from this conclusion; and if it is 
accepted, in spite of all the arguments just given, then all science 
must be social, and sociology would be either a general term for 
all human knowledge or else the foundation of all human knowl- 
edge, including mathematics, astronomy,-physics, and biology. But 
we do not think that even the most radical promoters of the uni- 
versalistic claims of sociology would go as far as this; yet, if there 
are any reasons for refusing to subordinate the physical and bi- 
ological sciences to the sway of sociology, the same reasons should 
prevent us from attempting to extend our domain to the fields of 
philology, theory of art, economics, or theory of law. 

In fact, the sciences studying these fields are not dependent . 
upon sociology for their fundamental principles. They have built 
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many valid general theories of their several classes of phenomena 
without any reference to studies of social life made by sociologists. 
The economist can and should investigate systems of production, 
exchange, and consumption of economic values without trying to 
base his investigation upon the results of social psychology or the 
theory of social organization. The law student who deals with law 
as a complex of schemes-of conduct sanctioned by the state can 
and should interpret, compare, and systematize laws without wait- 
ing to study what were the social conditions under which these 
laws developed, how society reacts upon them, or what influence 
they have upon social life; the comparative philologist would never 
_ think of making his generalizations depend upon the sociologist’s 
research on social groups or on the réle of the individual in society; 
and problems in the theory of science—for instance, the rôle of 
Kantian criticism in philosophy or the relation between the meth- 
ods of modern and medieval chemistry—can be put and solved 
without knowing a word of sociology. l 

Of course, when the economist, the law student, the philologist, 
or the theorist of science becomes a historian and wishes to know 
the concrete genesis of any particular phenomenon in his domain, 
he must then take into consideration the conditions of social life 
under which this phenomenon appeared. In the same way, how- 
ever, he must consider also some other cultural conditions; thus, 
if he studies the origin of an inheritance law, he must know both - 
the family system and the economic system prevailing at the given 
period; when he seeks to understand the appearance of a style in 
art, light may be obtained from the history of technique and of re- 
ligion, and so on. But this is precisely one of the distinctive char- 
acters of the historical as compared with the abstract, generalizing, 
and systematic treatment of specific fields-of culture. 

Again, when a specialist wishes to solve some practical ques- 
tion concerning the cultural life of a given collectivity, he must take 
into account whatever he knows about the social structure of this 
collectivity and about social structures in general. But he must 
also draw upon some other special sciences, for nearly every prac- 

‘tical question, as we have already seen, involves theoretic prob- 
lems pertaining to several different sciences. Thus, an economist 
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who attempts to modify the prevailing modern relation between 
capital and labor certainly meets with the sociological problems of 
class antagonism and class solidarity; but he also meets technical, 
scientific, religious, legal situations each ‘of which constitutes a par- 
ticular problem of some other special. science. 

“ We do not intend to deny the possibility of a positive collabora- 
tion between sociology and other cultural sciences; but collabora- 
tion is possible and efficient only if the fields of the respective sci- 
ences are strictly separated and made independent of one another. 
Special cultural sciences owe their progress primarily to the fact 
that each of them has succeeded in isolating its own particular ob- 
ject matter and in treating it as entirely self-contained and self- 
sufficient before attempting to determine whatever relations there 
may be between its own data and those belonging to other sciences. 
The higher the theoretic level of a science of culture, the more 
different appears its domain from other domains, the more specific 
become its methods as compared with the methods of other sci- 
ences. The direction of scientific progress in cultural studies is 
radically opposed to that of the development of the sciences of 
nature, which tend toward a gradual unification upon the ground 
of a common mechanistic conception of the world. A false anal- 
ogy between humanistic and natural knowledge has here again 
manifested itself in the conviction that the growing independence 
‘and diversification of the sciences of culture is a weakness which 
must be rémedied, that there must be some common: background 
of all cultural phenomena, and that sociology should be the science 

_of this common background, and eo ipso the basis and bond be- 

tween the particular disciplines. But since, as we have seen, cul- 

` tural phenomena have no common background except the con- 

scious and active human beings for whom they exist, which back- 

ground is too rich and chaotic to be the object matter of any one 

science, sociology must find for itself a different and more modest 

function than the impossible task of being a general science of 
culture. i 

V 
The only way of logically justifying the claims of sociology to 
` exist as a separate science is to show that there really is a special 
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class of cultural phenomena which does not constitute the object 
matter of any other humanistic science, which may be qualified as 
social in a specific and exact sense of the term, and upon which 
modern positive sociological investigation actually tends to con- - 
centrate, notwithstanding the far-reaching claims of older sociol- 
ogists and however strongly these claims may be still supported in 
textbooks and in abstract’ methodological discussions. These spe- 
cific social phenomena should be observable apart from any other 
cultural data; it should be possible to isolate them for the entire 
concrete cultural life of any collectivity—just as economic, linguis- 
` tic, or aesthetic phenomena are isolated—and to study them as a 
distinct particular domain of culture possessing an order of its 
own, just as we study law, or art, or religion. 

‘In order to realize that such specifically social phenomena ex- 
ist and to distinguish them from others, we must keep in mind: 
(1) that all cultural phenomena are endowed with the humanistic 
coefficient; (2) that every cultural phenomenon is either an object 
(actual or virtual) of human activity, i.e., a value, or a human ac- 
tivity itself, or some combination of values and activities. With 
the help of these simple principles we can easily distribute cultural 
phenomena among the special humanistic sciences, and thus dis- 
cover those which sociological investigation may claim as its own. 
Indeed, a comparison of these sciences shows that each of them 
deals with some particular class of values and a corresponding class 
of activities, the specific character of the values being determined 
by the specific form of the activities, while, on the other hand, the 
changes in the values produced by the activities permit us to as- 
certain the specific character of the, latter. Any such classifica- 
tion must, of course, be rather schematic, since the historical evo- 
lution of these sciences has not always been consistent from the 
logical point of view, and thus the domains of various sciences 
sometimes partly overlap, whereas on the other hand there are 
fields which have not yet been systematically studied. With these 
reservations we can clearly distinguish the following classes of 
cultural phenomena. 

l a) Hedonistic phenomena —Here belongs, first, the human 
body given to the subject himself as a complex of values which 
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become actual in pleasant or unpleasant feelings; further, outside 
objects as instruments of activity helping to produce, remove, or 
.modify these bodily feelings; finally, hedonistic activities, i.e., ac- 
tivities producing, removing, or modifying these feelings with the 
help of proper objects. There is as yet no systematically organized 
science of hedonistic phenomena, for the existing psychological 
studies take into consideration only a small fraction of the enor- 
mous existing material, and their heuristic principles are mostly 
unproductive (e.g., the tendency to discover universally identical 
_ hedonistic reactions). There are, however, many attempts of syn- 
thesis bearing chiefly a practical character; we find them, for in- 
stance, in ancient Greek, Arabian, Hindu, Italian, and French 
` literature. Some valuable collections of materials already exist; 
also a number of monographic studies. We may thus expect that 
an exhaustive and methodical theoretic treatment of these impor- 
tant phenomena will sooner or later deevlop in the form of a sep- 
arate science. 
b) Technical seniems T example, activities transform- 
ing physical reality through the medium of the body, and objects 
constituting the materials, instruments, and products of these ac- 
‘tivities. The science of technical phenomena is still in the begin- 
nings of its development; though the technique of lower peoples 
has been for some time the object matter of systematic investiga- 
tion, there are very few adequate comparative studies bearing upon 
the higher forms of technique, if we except purely historical trea- 
tises. 

c) Economic phenomena.—lIt is important to draw exactly 
the limits between this class and others, particularly the technical 
and the hedonistic on the one hand and the social on the other hand, 
for many economists have exaggerated claims and are inclined to 
consider—like the sociologists—their own science a foundation of 
all humanistic knowledge. To the sphere of economic phenomena 
in the exact sense of the term belong exclusively: (1) the mate- 
rials and instruments of various human activities (hedonistic, tech- 
nical, aesthetic, etc.) when we treat them in practice as utility val- 
ues, that is, the objects of a particular kind of human activities 
which supply theni for use in other kinds of activities; (a) the . 
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activities of the particular kind here mentioned, i.e., those which 
supply these values for use. Any object can be thus qualified as 
of economic value if, and in so far as, it is the object of action, not 
with regard to its own specific content and meaning, but with re- — 
gard to the use which will be made of it; in other words, with ref- 
erence to “human needs.” No object—except money—is an eco- 
nomic value of itself without some action to qualify it in this par- 
ticular way. Typical examples of economic activities are: the 
qualification of objects as property, their agglomeration and pres- 
ervation for future use, their exchange. Industrial and agricultural 
production are by themselves not economic, but technical, activi- 
ties, just as modeling a statue or writing a drama is not an eco- 
nomic, but an aesthetic, action. Production implies, indeed, an 
economic activity, not in the process of creating new objects, but 
in the accompanying processes of buying, selling, renting, storing, 
hiring, etc. Eating a meal or wearing a suit of clothes is not an eco- ` 
nomic, but a hedonistic, activity, just as the contemplation of a 
statue does not belong in the economic, but in the aesthetic, field. 
Consumption has only indirectly an economic character as an end 
of activities like purchasing, owning, etc., which lead to it. 

d) Legal phenomena.—Legal values are schemes of behavior 
imposed by politically organized communities upon active sub- 
jects; legal activities are activities which produce, maintain, or 
modify these schemes, such as the formulating, promulgating, in- 
terpreting, applying, and enforcing of laws. The state from the 
legal standpoint is a system of legal, i.e., legislative, executive, and 
judicial, activities. The state has also another aspect which is not 
legal, but sociological; this is, however, a question to which we 
shall return later. 

e) Religious phenomena.—These are objects (objectified per- 
sons or things, sensual or non-sensual) which possess for the sub- 
ject dealing with them a character of sacredness; religious activi- 
ties are those qualifying, creating, modifying, or destroying sacred 
objects, or establishing between them religious (i.e., sanctifying 
or desecrating) relations. The theory of religious phenomena has 
not yet become completely independent; when it goes beyond mere 
historical or ethnographic description, it usually subordinates it- 
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self to some other science—sociology, ethnology, psychology, OF 
» philosophy. In view of its enormous agglomeration of materials 
and specific problems it is time to treat it as an entirely distinct sci- 
ence and to uniformize its methods. 
f) Phenomena of symbolization.—For example, objetts whose 
essential character is that of’being symbols indicating other objects 
of actions (gestures, speech, signs, writing). Activities of symboli- 
zation create and determine this type of objects, and with their 
help indicate the connection between other objects. As everyone 
knows, the most important subdivision of these phenomena— 
speech—is the object matter of the oldest and most developed 
` group of humanistic sciences. 
-~ g) Aesthetic. phenomena—We shall not attempt to define 
these, for their scientific definition is a particularly troublesome 
matter, whereas their empirical character is well known. To this 
class belong works of art and natural objects treated from the same 
aesthetic point of view as works of art, activities of artistic pro- 
duction and of aesthetic contemplation. , 
k) Intellectual phenomena —For example, ERN as ideal 
- objects, real objects and activities treated from the standpoint of 
these concepts as “subject matter of knowledge,” activities apply- 
` ing concepts to reality, creating concepts, connecting and aa 
matizing them. : 
It is clear that this classification, however brief gad inadequate 
-may be the particular definitions, covers the entire sphere of special 
humanistic research except the fields of a few sciences whose posi- 
tion and methods are open to discussion, ‘and these we shall con- 
sider presently. Of course, it does not cover history or ethnogra- 
phy, since these deal, not with any particular class of phenomena, 
but with entire civilizations. Furthermore, it is equally clear that 
in addition to those enumerated above there actually exists one 
more class of objects of activity and a corresponding class of activ- 
ities. These objects are men, individuals’and groups, as specific 
social values given to empirical human subjects; the activities are 
specifically social activities, i.e., activities tending to’ modify, to 
influence human individuals, to change or to create human groups. 
The theories which characterize sociology as a science of “so- 
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cial phenomena” or a science of “society” almost always commit 
the same fundamental error: they forget to add the humanistic co- 
efficient to their determination of “social phenomena” or of “so- 
ciety.” There can be no science of social phenomena per se, mean- 
ing all phenomena which the sociologist, as pure subject of knowl- 
edge, may observe when he investigates a concrete human collec- 
tivity; nor can there be any science of society, per se, as of an ab- 
solutely self-existing collection of concrete personalities given to 
the ideal observer. But there can be, and there is, a scientific study 
of phenomena which empirical human subjects belonging to a cer- 
tain collectivity actually treat as social in the course of their own 
experience and activity, by which they distinguish themselves from 
other cultural phenomena as a separate class. There can be, and 
there is, a science of ‘societies as distinct systems given to human 
beings, individually or collectively, in their own subjective experi- 
ence, and created by them in their own conscious activity. This 
science is sociology, which thus acquires a definite place as one of 
the special humanistic sciences among others. Let us define its ob- 
ject matter more exactly: ` 

The activity whose objects are individuals or R is a spe- ` 
cific cultural activity, as distinctly characterized in its own kind 
as the activities bearing upon economic values, legal schemes, ma- 
chines, or works of art. Its most important empirical feature dig- 
tinguishing it at first glance from all other varieties of actions is 
precisely the fact that it takes a human individual or a human 
group as an entity, as one separate object, some parts or some 
aspects of which may, indeed,'become isolated for the purpose of 
some other action, but which, nevertheless, remains one, something 
more and something different from any or all of its isolated parts 
or aspects.’ Thus, for instance, an individual or a group which is 
the cbject of a social action may be the owner of economic values, 
the creator of a work of art, a technical worker or a collection of 
workers, a legislator, a respecter or violator of legal rules. Any of 
these aspects may even be foremost in the social objectification. 
But there is, evidently, an essential difference between an action 
which puts and solves some practical problem concerning this indi- 
vidual as social person or this group as an organization of social’ 
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persons, and an.action whose practical problem is concerned with 
the economic value owned by this individual, the work of art pto- 
duced by him, the technical aims which a worker or a collectivity 
of workers helps realize, or the legal rules accepted by a society. 
The purpose of the social action is to influence in some way the 
individual as a` conscious being, to modify the given group, or to 
' organize a new group; ecohomic, technical, legal phenomena are 
only some among the many conditions assisting or hindering the 
agent in the realization of this purpose. Whereas the purpose of 
an economic action may be the acquisition of an economic value in 
order to make it accessible for the subject’s use at a given time and 
place, the purpose of a technical action is the production of a ma- 
terial object, and the purpose of a legal action, the modification 
or application of a legal scheme. The existence of individuals pos- 
sessing certain bodily, mental, and moral characteristics, and the 
existence of groups organized in a certain way are merely condi- 
tions with which an economic, technical, or legal action has to count 
in order to achieve its purpose. Thus, buying goods from a sales- 
man, reforming a law, producing an automobile in a factory are 
not social actions, for their direct purposes are not social, although 
in order to solve their several practical problems they require com- 
munication between individuals, division of labor, and co-opera- 
tion. It often happens, indeed, that an economic, technical, or legal 
action needs the assistance of a social action. For instance, an in- 
dividual with whom the subject wishes to exchange economic val- 
ues may be unwilling to do it, in which case the subject confronts 
-a social problem: how to influence this individual favorably; what 
new motives to introduce in order to induce him to exchange. Or 
the workmen in a factory may strike, and the director faces the 
social problem.of compelling or persuading them to return to work. 
Or a politically organized collectivity may object against having 
a certain law modified, and the legislator has to use social influ- 
ences to overcome its opposition. In each case, to the original eco- 
nomic, technical, or legal action, a social action is added. But the 
latter, though dependent upon the purpose of the original action, 
Temains social, just as, for instance, the mathematical activities 
which a technician has to use in working out the plan of a machine 
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remain essentially theoretic and only secondarily in this connection 
acquire the character of auxiliary activities for practical aims. It 
is really difficult to understand how such a simple distinction can 
be overlooked. 

In accordance with our general definition, we find in the cul- 
tural world four different categories of typically social phenomena 
which we'shall briefly characterize in the order of their growing 
complexity. 

1. The simplest social phenomenon is a single action performed 
by an individual or a collectivity and purposing to modify in some 
way another individual or collectivity. Elementary examples are: 
helping a friend, addressing a meeting, cheering a popular leader, 
quelling a mob riot. The unity of purpose determines the unity 
of the action, however many may be its participants and however 
divided their several tasks. The. essential elements of the social 
action viewed from the standpoint of the subject who performs it 
are: a tendency of the subject to influence the object in a definite 
way, and an actually experienced or foreseen social reaction of the 
object. It is the latter element which particularly distinguishes 
the social action from any other, for only the social object is capa- 
ble of a social reaction; in other words, only in social action is the 
acting subject conscious of the fact that he is, or may be, himself 
the object of a reciprocal action on the part of the individual or 
group which is thus far his object, but can also turn—perhaps has 
already turned—into a social subject.’ 

2. A more complex category of social phenomena is found 
where social activity is strictly reciprocal. While the reciprocity 
of particular actions (such as reciprocal greetings of two friends 
meeting on the street) does not introduce any important new char- 
acteristics into these actions, a specific distinction is indispensable 
when the behavior of each individual or group who acts upon each 
other is regulated by norms. In this case we find a new order of 
data called social relations. Typical examples are: the conjugal 

1A similar consciousness may accompany religious actions whose object is a 
supposed transcendent being; in such cases the action is formally social and differs 
only materially from the actions belonging to the field of sociology, in that the sup- 


` posed reaction of the transcendent -being cannot be empirically ascertained by the 
sociologist. ` 
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„relation, the relation between the state and the citizen, the relation 
between two powers bound by a treaty. The behavior demanded 
by. a norm with which the other party expects the subject to com- 
ply is a social obligation. Thus, every social relation implies at | 
least two social obligations. Besides, it implies also a common‘ 
principle by virtue of which the particular individuals or groups 
become, infact, reciprocally bound; such a common. principle is,“ 
for instance, the wedding contract, the law determining who is a 
citizen of the state, the conclusion and ee of a treaty. We 
call it the social contract. 

3. The soctal individual is the third category of social fino: 
ena. We must keep well in mind the fundamental fact that the 
social individual is neither the biological or biopsychical entity the 
anthropologist or experimental psychologist deals with, nor the ego 
of the idealistic philosopher. His objective foundation is the con- 
crete human personality with all its experiences and all its activi- 

. ties; but he is only a certain particular aspect and a certain special 
section of this personality. He is, first of all, an objectified image 
of himself as viewed by his social environment, which, by behaving 
toward him in a certain way, determines him in fact as an object of 
_ social activities, as a social value. His empirical nature is for the 
sociologist a humanistic nature—if such a combination of terms 
canbe used; in other words, it is his nature as it appears to others 
and to himself. Among his innumerable experiences and activities 
only those enter into his social content which become an object of 
practical interest for his milieu or for himself, and these are such 
as his milieu actually takes them to be. Thus, a national hero and a 
criminal, as social values, are, first of all, what the collectivity 
judges them to be, irrespectively of anything the impartial biog- 
rapher, historian, psychologist, philosopher, anthropologist may 
find in studying them from the point of view of a fuller knowledge. 
' Now, in dealing with individuals, every. human collectivity 
. tends both to classify them as representative of certain types and 
to identify them as unique individualities. As subject matter of 
classification we find, first, the physical aspect of the individual— 
his body, his clothes, and other paraphernalia treated as more or ~ 
less belonging to his external appearance, the house or apartment 
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he inhabits, the horse he rides or the car he drives, the ceremonial 
which surrounds him, etc. In closer contact with the individual his 
psychological type comes into prominence. This type, expressed 
by society in terms of psychological dispositions—quiet, violent, 
kind, cruel, sad, cheerful, soft, rude, greedy, generous, mean, mag- 
nanimous, etc.—expresses simply generalizations of the individ- 
ual’s past reactions to social activities of which he igs the object. 
It is probable that the very concept of a “psyche” or “conscious- 
ness” as some immaterial entity connected with the body and char- 
acterized by these dispositions is of purely social origin and rep- 
resents an objectification by his milieu of the totality of the indi- 
vidual’s social reactions. The ‘identification of the individual is 
achieved by determining his personal features—name, biographical 
data, social distinctions, etc. 

But the individual is not only an object for others, a social 
value: he is also a subject of social activities of which others are 
the objects. These social activities of his own, or at least a part of 
them, are usually organized into a more or less coherent system, 
and owing to this organization he performs a certain definite func- 

‘tion in society. This organization is, of course, achieved by the in- 
dividual himself, but under the influence and stimulation of his 
milieu, which tends to impose upon him a certain ideal of social 
behavior corresponding to the active rôle he is expected to play in 
this group. In so far as this ideal is common to him and to some 
other individuals, present, past, or future, by complying with it 
he enters into a certain class of socially active personalities; we 
may call him, then, a moral type. The savage medicine man and 
warrior, the Roman matron, the paterfamilias, the medieval knight, 
the priest or craftsman, the eighteenth-century aristocrat, the Eng- 
lish girl of the Victorian period, the modern farmer, engineer, sol- 
dier, and physician are all moral types. However, not every indi- 
vidual exactly complies with the socially imposed ideal; some go 
beyond it or stray away, others show in their social behavior vari- 
ous idiosyncrasies which, in so far as noted by society, distin- 
guish them from the moral type which they are expected to rep- 
resent, and constitute their social originality. 

4. The fourth important category of compound social phenom- 
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ena is the social group. Again, we must remember that for the . 
sociologist a group is a humanistic phenomenon; is what it is for 
those human subjects who actually deal with it or belong to it. 
Only a certain aspect of a concrete human collectivity and a cer- 
tain part of the innumerable cultural phenomena occurring in the 
civilization of the collectivity constitute the social group; the col- 
lectivity may be a social group, but it always is many more things 
besides that. Like the social individual, the group is both an object 
and a subject of social activities, a social value and a system of 
acts. But it is even more complex than the individual, because it is 
an object not only for outsiders, but also, and even primarily, for 
its own members. Moreover, the activities of which it is the sub- 
ject may be common acts performed by the whole group together, 
or acts performed by particular members for, and in the name of, 
the community; and finally, the object of the group activities may 
be again not only outsiders, but members. Without analyzing these 
complications in detail, we shall simply say that the group appears 
under three different aspects: as an aggregate of individuals, as a 
social organization, and as a moral union. 

a) The aggregate is what an outsider or a member not actually 
participating in the activities of the group sees in it; it is, there- 
fore, that aspect under which sociologists have most frequently 
treated the group. The aggregate is, first, isolated from the out- 
side world by some practical standard according to which certain 
individuals are included in it, others excluded. We call this stand- 
ard the principle of aggregation. Having common ancestors, dwell- 
ing on a certain territory, sharing certain occupations are examples 
of this principle. The aggregate has also centers of common inter- 
est toward which its members socially converge; such are, for in- 
stance, a territorial community center, an individual endowed with 
prestige, a regimental flag, the totem of a clan. Every aggregate 
tends to be characterized by some physical and psychological mod- 
els which it imposes upon its members: a dress or a sign, sometimes 
even bodily features, mannerisms, forms of speech, a set of posi- 
tively appreciated dispositions which it attempts to develop or a 
negatively appreciated set which it makes efforts to eradicate, etc. 
When viewed in:common action, the aggregate appears to the out- 
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sider actively interested in it as a social body, i.e., as a synthesis 
of ‘individual bodies whose unity is due, not to physical, but to 
social, bonds (e.g., a regiment charging the enemy), and as a col- 
lective will belonging to this body and apparently forming a syn- 
thesis of individual active tendencies. These categories, of course, 
do not express any absolute objective essence of the aggregate, but 
merely the forms which the latter assumes in the experience and 
activity of empirical social subjects who actually are dealing with 
it. Lg ; l 

b) The group as social organization is not an agglomeration 

of men, but a system of activities which remain objectively the 
same whoever performs them, just as systematized theoretic or 
technical activities are objectively independent of any particular 
individuals who happen to actualize the system. These social activ- 
ities fall under two categories: soctal institutions and social sanc- 
tions. An institution is an objectively regulated and, therefore, a 
permanent activity (simple or complex) which members of the 
group perform as their social function resulting from the social 
position which they occupy in the group. In well-organized groups 
all the permanent activities by which the group manifests and 
-maintains its existence as a whole are thus divided into particular 
institutions and intrusted to individual members or smaller spe- 
cialized groups. An institutional activity is thus an objectively de- 
termined part of the social life of the group as a whole, and the 
individual who performs it co-operates with the whole and acts, 
so to speak, in the name of the entire group. The institution, in so 
far as it belongs to an objective social organization, remains essen- 
tially the same even if the individuals who actualize it change; the 
position is there, whoever occupies it. 

Because the institutional activity is a part of the group’s activ- 
ity, merely intrusted to individuals, the group as a whole virtually 
stands behind it, and is, or should be, ready to take the matter in 
its own hands by common action whenever the individual is unfit 
or unable to do what his position demands; it may then either help 
the individual fulfil his function or intrust his position to somebody 
else, or perform collectively the institutionalized activity as a task 
imposed upon all its members together. This common action—vir- 
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tually backing the institution and, in case of need, actually interfer- 
ing with the members who occupy ‘social positions—is the social 
sanction. Examples of the social sanction are: the assistance which 
every group gives to its executive officers, the election of individuals 
to social positions, the referendum, the substitution of the “nation 
in arms” for professional soldiery. A social sanction is as objective 
as an institution; it is logically implied in all group organization, 
however much the composition of the group-aggregate may change, 
and is determined in its form and function independently of any 
variations of the ways in which it may manifest itself in fact. Per- 
haps a given group will not rise to common action when needed, or 
its common action will not be such as is required to uphold the insti- 
tutions; but it is presumed and expected that the group should do 
just what is necessary if the institution is to remain what it is meant 
to be. This objective determination of social sanctions manifests 
itself in the fact‘that these sanctions themselves can be institution- 
alized up to a certain degree: the main function of the government 
is precisely to exercise social sanctions over other institutions in the 
name of the group. 
c) We call “moral union” the group viewed no longer as an ag- 
` gregate of social objects, or as a system of social activities, but as 
an association of social subjects unified by a conscious community 
of purpose. The moral union is the group becoming conscious of 
itself and trying to control its own evolution. The dominant ele- 
ment of the moral union is a collective task which the group sets for 
itself, whether it be the realization of some objective, extra-social 
purpose, as in a scientific or ‘religious association, or even only its 
own maintenance, growth, or development, as in an ancient gens or ' 
in a modern state. The self-consciousness of the group manifests 
itself also in its developing an interest in its social history, which, 
of course, never is an exact objective knowledge of its past, but a 
selection of phenomena judged as important from the standpoint 
` of the collective task and the present status. The latter becomes 
also reflectively. analyzed and appreciated: the group distinguishes 
in its cultural life what it judges to be the positive or negative fac- 
tors of its evolution, and sets up for itself standards of progress, al- - 
ways with a more or less reference to its collective task. We qualify 
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the union as moral precisely because of these manifestations of self- 
' control and reflective valuation which it contains. 


VI 


‘This characterization of social data, however brief and sche- 
matic, is, nevertheless, we hope, a-sufficient demonstration that the 
domain of sociology as we have defined it very nearly coincides 
with the field of research in which modern sociologists are actually 
most interested. We claim, furthermore, that if this coincidence is 
not complete, it is partly because of the unsystematic way in which 
sociological research goes on, and partly because of its logically 
unjustified naturalistic preconceptions. Social actions, which, as 
we have seen, are chiefly determined by their psychological side— 
for the social tendency is a psychological element and the social re- 
action is essentially a social tendency manifested by the object of 
social action towards its subject—already constitute the object: 
matter of social psychology. Many social relations have been mon- 
ographically studied: we need only mention the conjugal relation, 
that of parent and child, the various forms of social subordination 
between individuals and between groups, the relations between the 
individual and his group, the relations between equals as expressed 
in various types of social morality. The study of the social individ- 
ual is perhaps the most neglected branch of sociology, owing mainly 
to the fact that sociologists have failed to realize the need of assum-’ 
ing toward the individual a humanistic standpoint, of taking him 
as he appears in his society and to his society rather than as the 
outsider sees him or wishes him to be; and, therefore, up to the 
present they have been satisfied with accepting biological, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical theories of the individual instead of de- 
veloping a sociological theory independent of both naturalistic pre- 
suppositions and ethical valuations. As to investigations of social 
groups, as every one knows, they constitute the main body of so- - 
ciological research. Though the latter has not consciously recog- 
nized the humanistic coefficient of its object matter, yet its prog- 
ress has been in many cases in accordance with the principles in- 
volved in this coefficient, simply because there were no theories of 
the social group before sociology developed, and step by step many 
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humanistic features of this category of social data imposed tl 
selves upon scientific observation. Yet there remains, in our ¢ 
ion, much to do before the object matter of sociology becomes : 
and exactly determined in the thought of all its representat 
Not only must all naturalistic prejudices and all traces of the 
universalistic claims be put aside,-but the internal division of 1 
between various branches of scientific sociology should be n 
clearer than it is now, and the border lines between our science 
the neighboring humanistic sciences as sharply drawn as can | 
view of the great complexity of cultural phenomena as given i1 
perficial observation. We shall limit ourselves to a few remark 
both of these problems. 

It seems to-us that sociology ibgically divides itself into 
distinct parts, corresponding to the four fundamental categorii 
social data enumerated above. None of these categories can b 
duced to others. The social relation involves, of course, socia 
tions, but it contains the specific element of normative regul< 
which is not reducible to psychological tendencies; nor can. si 
actions be treated only as components of social relations, for 
- often are either entirely unregulated or conflicting with norms. 
social individual as a psychological and moral type is somet 
more than a center of social relations; the group is more th 
synthesis of social individuals. Of course, any concrete sectic 
social life will contain all these categories of data, and sociolo; 
analysis must begin by taking all of them into account; but its 
ther progress toward scientific generalization and explanatior 
pends on its ability to separate the various classes of phenon 
and to treat systematically each class apart, just as, for insta 
physics—though it finds mechanical, thermic, electric phenon 
tangled together in concrete experience—separates them forsi 
- tific treatment. One should not object that, since data of diffe 

categories are interdependent,.they ought to be studied togeth: 
as to determine their connection; on the contrary, their connec 
can be scientifically determined only in the measure in which 

class of phenomena has been separately studied. In collecting 
terial for sociological research we may perhaps continue to fo 
any of those rough divisions of our field which have been use 
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tion to, sociological studies. Both the argument and the objection ` 
are, however, off the point. Should we assume that the reason for _ 
including the studies of morality in sociology was the fact that 

moral norms and ideals were recognized and sanctioned by whole 

collectivities, we should have to put in the same class not only all 

kinds of purely religious rituals and taboos—as some leading stu- 

dents of comparative ethics have been doing—but all cultural 

standards, economic, aesthetic, logical, etc. In short, we should re- 

turn to the universalistic conception of sociology which has already 

been discussed above. The only reason for extending the domain 

of sociology over the facts of scientific ethics is that these facts 

have an intrinsically social character; that they are activities whose 

objects are men. Whether these activities are best studied by ana- 

lyzing collective behavior or individual consciousness is an entirely 

secondary matter and concerns only the methodology of sociologi- 

cal investigation. We shall return to this particular question pres- 

ently when discussing the relation between sociology and psychol- 

ogy. 

2. The position of criminology in the organization of modern 
science is still uncertain. On the one hand, its close contact with 
sociology cannot be doubted; on the other hand, however, the re- 
searches originated by the anthropological school carry the prob- 
lem into the fields of biology and individual psychology. Moreover, 
probably no one acquainted with the literature of the subject will 
deny the lack of logical coherence and of really valid generaliza- 
tions in strange contrast to the great amount of valuable raw or 
_half-elaborated material which this literature contains. The fact is 
that the primary, if not the only, reasons for isolating criminology 
as a separate branch of knowledge are practical, viz., the need of 
the legislator, the lawyer, the police officer, the prison warden, or 
the court physician to obtain some information about thé men, and 
the facts with which they have to deal in order to enable them to 
improve their methods of action. But, as we have already shown, 
from the fact that certain phenomena belong to one distinct field of 
practical action it does not result that they can be considered the 
object matter of a distinct science. Criminology is a good illustra- 
tion of this statement. The deeper and more methodical’ becomes 
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theoretic research in this field, the less reason there seems to be for 
treating it as a separate domain. Anthropological and psychological 
_ studies have already sufficiently demonstrated that the criminal is 
not a distinct species of the genus homo, while the various acts of 
crime, considered from the standpoint of individual psychology, do 
not imply any distinct and uniform class of psychological phenom- 
` ena. The only possible theoretic justification for preserving the con- 
cepts of crime and the criminal—or, more generally, of offense and — 
offender—is the social qualification to which these facts and men 
are subjected by the human collectivities in which they. are found. ' 
The offense is essentially a social phenomenon because, first, the so- 
cial group treats it as an act of revolt against itself and its institu- 
tions, i.e., as a-social act; secondly, the subject committing the of- 
fense is conscious of this attitude of the group toward his action, 
and thus, even if the main purpose of his activity is not social, but, 
e.g., economic or religious, still, with this main purpose there is al- 
ways some social purpose connected, such as revolting against so- 
cial regulations, avoiding detection, etc. Moreover, in the majority 
of offenses—all those against persons, the state, and other groups 
—the main purpose is also social. In any case, even in offenses con- 
taining other than social elements it is the social element which 
gives them the character of offenses. It is equally evident that, if 
the term “offender” means anything, it means a social individual. 
The offender as such is primarily a sociological type, i.e., an indi- 
vidual belonging to a socially determined class who is supposed to 
behave in a definite way and toward whom his social milieu is meant 
to react in a determined manner. Furthermore, the offender be- 
comes a member of the offender class by ceasing to be the represen- 
tative of some other social category, by deviating from the moral 
type he was originally meant to represent, and this again qualifies 
him and his offense.as social phenomena. Finally, the professional 
offender is also additionally characterized as a professional type ` 
among other types performing definite functions in a social group. 

In a word, all those features owing to which an act can be char- 
acterized as an offense and a man as an offender are essentially so- 
cial, and the study of the phenomena possessing these features can 
be adequately pursued only within the limits of sociology., The 
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criminal offense can be properly understood only in connection with 
other kinds of social offenses—those against common morality, cus- 
toms, prescriptions of etiquette, etc-—and on the general back- 
ground of the social organization of a given group. The criminal, 
both as a type and as a deviation from a type, must be taken to- 
gether with other social types; the theory of the criminal is an in- 
tegral part of the theory of the social individual. 

3. In claiming the theory of education and the theory of poli- 
tics as parts of sociology we do not follow the popular, but the ex- 
act, philosophical meaning of these terms. Usually “theory of edu- 
cation” as against educational practice is supposed to signify a 
collection of information about man as object of education, about 
the purpose which education does, and should, follow at a given 
` time and place, and the methods it should use for the realization of 
this purpose. Similarly, by “theory of politics” is commonly under- 
stood the totality of reflections concerning the politically organized 
national group in general as object of political activity, the aims 
which political thought in a given nation or type of nations does, 
and should, have in view, and the best methods of political action. 
It is clear, however, that a “theory of education” and a “theory of 
politics” thus conceived should be properly called “technology of 
education” and “technology of politics.” Their respective theoretic 

foundations are given partly by the history of past practical experi- 
ences, partly by various sciences, such as physiology, psychology, 
sociology, economics, theory of law. Sociology as a theoretic sci- 
ence does not wish to disturb their position: the sociologist merely 
reserves for himself a comparative study of the educational, re- . 
‘spectively political, activities themselves, such as they are and 
were at various periods and in various societies, taking, of course, 
also into consideration the way in which the human individual, 
respectively the state, are, and were, conceived and acted upon at 
those periods and in those societies. The aims and methods of edu- 
cation and politics interest the sociologist as social facts which 
‘must be investigated in connection with other social facts. ‘The 
great importance which these branches of social activity possess 
for sociology is due to the fact that they represent the most ration- 
alized, reflective, planful, and self-conscious complexes of social 
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actions as against the unreflective, spontaneous, planless activity 
manifested in the great mass of social phenomena. But precisely 
therefore, their investigation can be efficient only if they are taken 
_in connection with that unreflective social behavior from which 
they have genetically: developed and with which they are continu- 
ally-in touch. Educational activity cannot be scientifically charac- 
terized and explained unless ‘it is, conceived asa special class of 
those actions whose objects are human individuals and which con- 
stitute the permanent background of all collective life. Political 
activity should be also treated as.a special class of those actions. _ 
which have human groups as their object and which are the perma- 
nent background of all social organization and social evolution. 
Besides those branches of knowledge which we have enumerat- 


ed, sociology, as here defined, has a right to-a portion of'the materi- `` 


als now currently treated as belonging to the field of individual psy- 
chology. The question of separating the domain of individual from 
that of social psychology is not properly solved by the popular 
opinion which gives to the former all phenomena occurring in “in- 
dividual consciousness,” while the latter is supposed to deal with 
the various kinds of collective psychological facts. First of all, © 
there i is no such thing as individual consciousness in the sense of a 
separate group of data and processes isolated from the objective i 
world; there is merely a series of experiences in which the objec- 
tive world itself becomes actually present to the individual subject 
and a series of activities by which this subject participates in the 
becoming of the objective world. Whatever psychology may be, it 
cannot be a study of psychological phenomena, but a study of the 
psychological or subjective aspect of phenomena which otherwise 
belong also to the non-psychological world of objects and activities 
and have also an objective aspect, physical or cultural. Further- 
more, as we have already seen, there is no essential difference be- 
tween experiences and acts which only one individual perceives or 
performs and those in which many individuals share; the real, fun- 
damental distinctions are those between the various experienced 
` objects with respect to their content and meaning, and those be- 
-tween the various activities with respect to their form and function. 
If some experiences and acts are shared by many, whereas others 
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are perceived or performed by only one, this is at most merely the 
result, not the source, of some objective difference between them; 
often it is due only to secondary circumstances. Psychology should 
not be divided into psychology of individuals and psychology of 
collectivities, but into as many branches as there are different 
classes of human experiences and activities. 

Such a division already exists in fact within the limits of so- 
called “individual” psychology, though it is generally manifested 
only in monographs bearing upon the subjective aspect of certain 
branches of culture. Thus, we have a psychology of religion, a psy- 
chology of knowledge, a psychology of artistic production and 
aesthetic contemplation, a psychology of technical invention, etc. 
However, the proper position of these different branches is not clear- 
ly defined, because along with them, and even earlier, there-has de- 
veloped another type of research bearing the name of psychology 
and based on an entirely different standpoint. We mean the psy- 
chology of our laboratories, which treat- human experiences and 
acts, not with reference to their objects, but in connection with bio- 
lexical processes occurring in the body of the individual subject. 
This psychology is a natural science in whose eyes the conscious in- 
dividual is a biopsychical entity, his experiences and acts being 


' - either specific processes parallel to those of the body, or else types 


of behavior in the reaction of this entity to external stimuli. - Be- 
‘tween psychology in the latter sense, which is simply a branch of 
biology, and the kind of research manifested in the various mono- 
graphs on particular forms of cultural life, there is no logical con- 
nection possible; they were considered parts of the same body of 
knowledge as long as neither was fully developed and self-con- 
scious, but now that biological psychology has reached a relatively 
high degree of methodical perfection, the gulf between them begins 
to be apparent. It will be perfectly clear when every one of those 
“culturalistic” psychologies mentioned above becomes also con- 
scious that its future lies not in trying vainly to keep up the contact 
with the biological theory of the conscious individual, but in defi- 


- . nitely and exclusively connecting itself with that particular hu- 


manistic science with which it has'a common subject matter: psy- 
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chology of religion with the theory of religious objects and ceremo- 
nies; psychology of art with the theory of art, etc. 

In the same way, the psychology of all those individual experi- 
ences and acts which bear upon men as objects must become as so- 
cial psychology an integral part of sociology and sever all depend- 
ence upon biological psychology, for only with reference to their 
objects, independently of the subject’s organic being, can those ex- 
periences and acts be understood, described, classified, and ex- 
plained according to the bearing which they possess for the subject 
himself and for his social milieu. The materials thus vindicated 
from individual psychology are very rich, if we take into account 
not only the psychological works of the recent period since the de- 
velopment of laboratory research, but also the literature of the pre- 
‘ceding period in which the methods of introspection and subjective 
interpretation of social observations prevailed. As to “collective 
psychology,” we shall keep, of course, all those phenomena of col- | 
lective behavior in which the collectivity acts upon human beings, 
but we must resign those in which the objects of collective interest 
are not social, but religious, economic, technical, etc. It must be 
noted, however, that even when a collectivity performs together 
non-social actions, there usually are some social activities involved 
in its behavior. Thus, if an individual wishes to make a collectivity 
act together for any purpose, he must influence it socially; if a 
member rebels, his rebellion has to be repressed by social bana 
and so on. 

It is relatively easy to determine the claims of sociology with 
regard to the materials which have been utilized by other special 
sciences of culture—economics, philology, theory of religion, theo- 
ry of art, theory of technique, theory of science. The common basis 
of these claims is to be found in the fact that social activities and 
values are often used for the attainment of other cultural purposes; 
and, vice versa, the pursuit of social purposes may require the help 

. of other cultural activities. Thus, in order to attain a permanent in- 
crease of wages, the workmen usually organize into’a group and 
sometimes carry on a common struggle against their employers 
with the help of social and physical weapons. The organization of 
the group and the struggle are social, not economic, phenomena, 
though they are only auxiliary to a purely economic activity—bar- 
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gaining for wages. The economist cannot understand properly the 
organization or the struggle unless he is also a sociologist and has 
studied similar phenomena in connection with other, non-economic 
purposes; on the other hand, only he, not the sociologist, can study 
the bargaining itself, the understanding of which requires that 
many other purely economic factors be taken into consideration. 
A different situation is found when a social group—for instance, a 
class—uses economic values and activities as a means of isolating 
itself from other groups or dominating over them; here the main 
purpose is social and the problems of class isolation and class dom- 
ination are to be treated as primarily sociological, and only second- 
arily involving the help of economics. Or again, a social group may 
. be formed, like the Académie Française, for the purpose of develop- 
ing and standardizing a language; though only a philologist can 
judge its work, only a sociologist can explain scientifically how 
- such a group arose and exists, the significance of the relations be- 
tween it and its individual members, the source of its prestige, etc. 
And the relative importance of the sociologist increases when it 
comes to solving such a problem as the rôle played by national soli- 
darity and national antagonism in helping uniformize a language 
or spread it over new territories. The theory of art or the theory of 
science is in its proper field as long as it limits itself to the study of 
artistic styles or scientific theories; but if, for instance, it tries to 
explain the origin of the artistic or scientific profession and the 
function fulfilled by the professional in his group, it has trespassed 
upon sociological territory. The same holds true of the theory of re- 
ligion when it passes from a study of religious beliefs and rites to 
that of the formation of sects or the leadership of priests. In short, 
in concrete life with every type of cultural phenomena various so- 
cial phenomena are often collected teleologically. History or prac- 
tice may consider them as parts of the given concrete complexes, 
but a comparative and explanatory special science has no right to 
treat them as mere annexes of its own particular object matter and 
deal with them by the usual common-sense methods; it should 
turn for help to sociology, which will isolate such phenomena by 
exact analysis and subject them to comparative investigation. 
The political field is the only one where such an isolation pre- 
sents certain difficulties, due to the exaggerated importance which 
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the state has assumed in the history of human thought. In fact, the 
concept of the state plays often the same rôle in political philosophy 
as the concept of society in sociology: it is made to mean the total 
concrete human collectivity inhabiting a certain territory and or- 
ganized politically; often the territory itself and all the cultural 
products of this collectivity are taken as included within the state. 
Here we have again a deviation from the humanistic point of view 
into a realistic absolutism. “The state” in this sense, even if it ex- 
isted, could not be the object matter of ‘a science, any more than 
“society” in the sense of Comte. In fact, however, such a state does 
not exist: it is a mere construction of political philosophers. What 
we actually find when we analyze the empirical phenomena consti- 
tuting the poltical life of a concrete collectivity is simply two dis- 
tinct systems of entirely different objects and activities. One of . 
them, as we have already seen, is a system of legal schemes and 
legal activities drawing, enacting, and realizing these schemes in 
practice. These schemes can be applied to any situations created 
by the men composing the given concrete collectivity: the state - 
may enact laws concerning economic, religious, social, intellectual, 
aesthetic, technical phenomena. These laws become then elements 
of practical life, conditions which the men in their various activities 
take into account when defining and solving economic, religious, so- 
cial situations. But an economic, religious, social, intellectual ac- 
` tivity does not become a part of the state system by having a state 
law bear upon the situations which it creates, any more than an ob- 
ject or an action which we symbolize in words becomes a part of the 
language. The constitution and the laws of a state are a separate ~ 
branch of cultural reality parallel to the economic, religious, social, 
intellectual values, but not including them in any sense. An equally 
separate branch of cultural activities are those of the legislator, the 
administrator, the judge; it would be evidently absurd to say that, 
because the judge or the administrator applies the law to an eco- 
nomic or social situation, the economic or social activity which has 
made this situation is in any sense included in, or subordinated to, 
the legal activity of the judge or the administrator. Laws are re- | 
alized by being applied to practical situations, just as technical 
schemes are realized by being applied to material objects; the ad- 
ministrator or the judge does not direct, organize, or produce eco- 
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nomic, technical, social, or intellectual activities of the citizens, but 
simply realizes the laws; and it is not his problem, but the problem 
of the merchant, the factory manager, the husband, or the scientist 
to comply with the reality of laws in their respective activities. 

But the state is not only the totality of legal schemes and ac- 
tivities; it is also a social group, i.e., a system of social values and 
activities. As a group, it has all those characters which we have 
above enumerated, many of which have nothing to do with the le- 
gal organization. However, some of them are in a sense coextensive 
with legal objects and activities. The main institutions of the state 
group are those for enacting and applying laws, and the sanctions 
of the state group are enforced through legally established chan- 
nels. It seems as if here the same phenomena belonged both to the 
legal and to the social systems. And yet the distinction is a clear 
one. In every act of legislation, in every judgment pronounced by 
a court, there is a formal and a human, a legal and a social, element, 
and these elements may be actually separated because they mani- 
fest themselves in a difference of purpose between the respective 
actions. When a workmen’s compensation. law is being passed, the 
two purposes may coexist simultaneously, but often they are sepa- 
rated, as, for instance, when some members of the legislature pro- 
pose that the given social situation between workmen and employ- 
ers be solved by state interference, and suggest what the state 
should do to solve it, a legal committee being ultimately appointed 
to plan and formulate such a law and to consider in general how the 
government could meet the demand put upon it. When the judge 
decides a case, the purpose may be exclusively the exact realization 
of the legal scheme by its strict application to the given case, or the 
promotion of humanitarian interests, or the preservation of social 
order. The first purpose is legal; the other two, social; and we 
know how easily they may conflict. 

Of course, the respective needs of political science and of so- 
ciology will constitute in each case the best practical criterion for 
separating their fields, and the more perfect methodically both sci- 
ences become, the easier will be the analysis, of concrete complexes 
in which legal and social elements coexist. 

It may seem, perhaps, that our attempt to draw clear dividing 
lines between the domain of our science and those of neighboring 
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sciences is mere methodological hair-splitting, particularly since 
even the few examples here mentioned show that the knowledge of 
those data which we reclaim for sociology from other cultural sci- 
ences is often useful, perhaps indispensable, for the solution of va- 
rious special problems in which these sciences deal. However, this 
is the very reason why we insist on demanding that such social 
problems as are of vital interest to the economist, theorist of reli- 
gion, political scientist, and philologist should no longer be left to 
the popular sociological reflection of amateurs, but be subjected to 
methodical and systematic investigation by specialists in sociology. 
We do not wish to quote any particular examples, but in searching 
for sociological materials in standard works of other cultural sci- : 
ences we were surprised to find how superficial may be the treat- 
ment of sociological problems even by scientists who, while actually 
recognizing the need of taking these problems into consideration for 
‘ their own particular specialties, lack special sociological training. 
In the very measure in which sociology succeeds in substituting an 
efficient, exact, and thorough survey of the territory where it bor- 
ders on other cultural sciences for the vague literary coups d’oeil 
with which its neighbors from across the- border are now satisfied, 
the greater will be the assistance which it will be able to give to — 
other specialists, thus benefiting the entire sphere of humanistic 
knowledge. ° 

For, although sociology must definitively resign the rôle of a 
general, fundamental, or ultimate science of culture, its position, as 
that of a special science with a limited, definite, and exclusive ob- 
ject matter, remains, nevertheless, very important—we might even 
say, privileged. Because there is hardly any concrete cultural proc- 
ess given to humanistic observation which does not contain social 
elements, because social activities are found accompanying, help- 
ing, or hindering every other form of cultural life, sociology is the 
only special science directly in’contact with all other humanistic 
sciences. No historical problem of genesis and no practical prob- 
lem of reform can be raised in any domain without its assistance. | 
Every cultural science needs some other sciences and is useful to 
some; sociology is the only one which needs all of them and is 
needed by all. It may be, therefore, described as the central cul- 
tural science. : 
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ABSTRACT 

In tracing the folkways built about the name, much may be learned of the evo- 
lution of social institutions and the nature of social forces. Such a study reveals soci- 
etal development as a lumbering movement unequally advancing throughout the 
world, retaining often the outworn as survivals and shot through with “inconsisten- 
cies” and minor variations form the general movement. The present essay is confined 
to the simplest or most undeveloped peoples. Here the customs of naming and the . 
form of the name give significant insight into the organization, history, and ways of 
thought of these peoples. In particular, the transition from the matriarchal to the 
patriarchal form of the family is traced and the emergence with the latter form of 
more ordered and conventional mores. The striking custom of “teknonymy” is inter- 
preted as an unusual step in this change. 





The nature of societal evolution—its processes and the laws 
it reveals—may be deduced from the study of the name. In the 
simpler societies the name approaches the stature of an institution, 
so vital and significant a part does it play in the social life of primi- 
tive people. It is equally significant to the student as a token of 
the degree of development and complexity a group has attained to 
in any general scheme of cultural evolution. We are often per- 
mitted to gain, through the instrumentality of the name, a flash- 
back into the dim recesses of the history of human society; into 
that province wherein lie all origins and all customs and forms of 
social organization which have as yet remained purely legendary 
or fragmentary. 

At all events the sociology of the name illustrates the lumber- 
ing, halting and uneven nature of social processes. Like a stream 
now flowing swiftly with a visible current, now meandering but 

-fitfully, now apparently still and often wholly lost to the eye behind 
the nearer obstacles of wood and rock—so the comparative history 
of societies gives back the flash ‘and course of continuous progress 
and illustrates the workings of social “laws” but intermittently and 
episodically. The task of unraveling this tangled process of evolu- 
tion with its many hiatuses and gaps of time and place and circum- 
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stance has proved a stumbling-block in the development of the 
science of culture-history. The conclusion bears down after such. 
a study as the present that the principles deducible from the study 
of society and its history cannot be expected to be as rigid or of 
the same nature as the definite resolutions gained from the study 
of the physical sciences. ae 

From the point of view of anthropology, the name is the sym- 
bol of the social personality—that is, the personality as recog- 
nized by the group and as fashioned by the current folkways of . 
that group. The bestowal of the name is in itself an act of supreme 
importance, as it betokens the starting-point of the individual’s ` 
life in the group. In the process of naming he is aggregated to his 
society, whether it be the immediate mother only or the immediate 
blood relatives or even the larger groups of the patriarchal stage. 
The name is at once redolent of the personal uniqueness of the in- 
dividual—mainly physical uniqueness—and the sociological make- 
up of the group. According as this latter formal and “artificial” 
element is more important, in that degree usually is the society 
in question less “simple”—i.e., more developed. This is the ele- 
ment of conventionalization and standardization which is always 
the fruit of long-continued tradition and an unbroken history. 

The present study is confined to the simpler peoples—those 
groups who have little of an established history, or at least have 
not attained to the stage of possession of a written language with - 
which to set down the past. Among such groups, then, an unnamed 
` child, as among the Kayan of Borneo, is never counted in the 
enumeration of a family. Should such a child die before the cere- 
mony of naming, a mother “would mourn for it no more deeply 
than had it been stillborn.”* The unnamed child is “under a cloud” 
or a taboo in the social sense. “As long as this Jai is in force, the 
child must not be bathed in the river, but in the private apartment 
of its parents; it must not be carried down the ladder from the. 
house to the ground; even to mention its future name is so ill- ` 
omened as to be prohibitory; it is known only by the indefinite 
appellation, Angat if a boy, and Endun if a girl—Angat meaning 
literally a ‘little worm’; what Endun means, if it have a separate 

1 Furness, Borneo Head-Hunters, p. 18; Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, I, 74. 
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meaning, I do not know.”” Certain it is that the child not yet 
named is little better than an animal, or not to be distinguished 
from it in the eyes of his folk. 

Further illustration of the réle played by the name as a social 
instrument is afforded by recourse to the native languages, which, 
__ in their rich realism as yet untainted by the overcoating of conven- 
tion and emasculation of meaning of the more developed tongues, 
still convey the primitive and original import of the word in strik- 
ing and convincing fashion. Thus, in the Kaffir, the verb, “to name” 
is an emendation or extension in meaning of the word uku-ta, 
meaning “to pour into anything with a small opening.”® By nam- 
ing, the typical folkway of the group is “poured in” as an analgam 
which aggregates the individual to his place in the group life, In- 
deed, the naming is made a public occasion under the auspices of 
the beneficent cult-deities and objects of the folk.* The name there- 
after persists and adheres so closely to the individual that it be- 
. comes an integral part of him. It is held almost universally among 
these people, including even the widely separated Aryans, that the 
name.is that part of the man “which is termed the soul, the breath 
. of life.” This is also quite characteristic of the confusion between 
(what appears to us) sense and reality, symbol and actuality, 
which pervades primitive life and thinking. 

In these less-developed societies the social personality is still 
vague and unsettled, so that the name remains a temporary desig- 
nation subject to chance happenings and changing with them. We 
are confronted with numerous instances'where the purely “human” ` 
element overshadows the traditional societal stress, and thus does 
violence, apparently, to the ordered evolutionary scheme of so- 
. Cietal development that has been. built up by anthropologists out 
of the bulk of the evidence from primitive society. Thus the Mur- 
ray Islanders (in defiance of the mores surrounding the conferring 
of the name) very often cannot agree on a name for a child, and 

* Furness, of. cit., p. 32. ` ` 

* Kopf, Kaffir-English Dictionary, p. 379. 

* Henry, Les Bambara, p. 170; Lesson, Nouvelles Annales de Voyages, XXVI, 
37; cf. Ploss, Das Kind, I, 164 ff. F 

.* Clodd, Magic in Names, p. 230.. 
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as each persists in his choice, “the child would be called by several 
names.”® We must likewise reckon constantly with another phe- 
nomenon in this field, and that is the persistence of outworn cus- 
toms which hang on doggedly though already become obsolescent. 
These are often important clues to the past. For example, the 
Mohave Indians are accustomed to give an ancient name not com- 
monly employed today to a child born out of wedlock.” This mari- 
tal arrangement is certainly contra-mores, and it would appear 
from the name given in such an instance to have been a common 
practice in the past. ` 

A typical social arrangement or device is that of artificial re- 
lationship, such as blood-brotherhood and foster-parentage. The 
person who takes upon himself the office of naming the child (if 
not the parent) creates in that act a very intimate connection with 
the child. Among the Thonga of South Africa (to illustrate), “it 
may be that somebody asks the favor of giving his name to the 
new-born babe; a friend of the family may do so but it is often 
also a traveler who happens to be in the village and to whom the 
privilege is accorded. He will ‘name himself in the child’... . 
This fact will establish a special relation between the person and 
the child. Once a year he will come and ‘give his name’ (viz., the 
` child) some presents.”* This performance is in the nature of “giv- 
ing birth” socially and creates a fictitious parentage, which, how- 
_ ever, appears very real to the primitive man because of the depth. 
of meaning implicit in the name and the act of its bestowal. 

These cautions in mind, we can still trace a broad evolution 
of social fact and idea as they are reflected in the name. The super- 
natural environment of spirits, disembodied ghosts, and daimons 
thrusts itself realistically into every corner of primitive life. There 
is not that abrupt chasm between the sensible and the imaginary, 
between the secular and the divine, that perplexes the “enlight- 
ened” world today. The aleatory element of chance and ill-luck— 
of the unforseeable and unpredictable—besets the primitive on 
every side, so that he is forced inte some modus vivendi with the 

* Hunt, Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, XX VIL, 12. 

* Handbook of American Indians, II, 16 (“Names and Naming”). 

* Junod, Life of a South-African Tribe, I, 37. l 
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unseen powers on every hand. The dead are never securely planted, 
but all the more potent and evil-working because it is their wraiths 
that instigate all of these wonder-working and otherwise inexplica- 
ble happenings. Given a paucity of accumulated experience and 
knowledge, the unseen environment peopled mostly by the remem- 
bered dead or the vaguer traditional deities are the agents to whom 
are attributed circumstances and events not assignable to the 
nearer realm of ordinary experience and fact. , 
. It is, therefore, not at all extraordinary that the birth of a 
child should be looked upon as an event fraught with much magical . 
property or requiring modes of action that comport with the 
gravity of an occasion that is surely to be connected with the 
manipulations of the unseen ghosts. That is because, simply, the 
fund of physiological information in the field of genetics and 
gynecology is very limited indeed. So it is often believed that the 
child is merely the reappearance of an ancestor in this life—the. 
recent dead (because without a written language the memory is 
very short) taking another “turn” in the worldly scene of former 
activities. Hence, it is fitting that he retain his old name. Among 
the natives of Rhodesia, “as the ancestor has come back to earth, . 
he naturally bears the name he had during his previous sojourn. 
The name is not to be lightly used.”® An informal rationalization 
„Of this mode is also provided by the natives: “. . . . The parents 
like to recall the name of one of the ancestors of old times . . . . 
because it is a nice thing to remember them.”*° With due allowance 
for the dramatic emphasis given by the author, the following is 
the Iroquois version: “He who takes the new name, takes up also 
the duties appertaining to it, and thus he becomes a captain if 
the deceased was one. This done, they check their tears and cease 
to weep for the dead, having placed him among the living in this 
manner.’”"* 

The mode of determining specifically the ancestor who is again 
resident in the child and whose name he is to carry on is further 

* Smith and Dale, Tla-Speaking Peoples of Rhodesia, I, 365; cf. Melland, Witch- 
Bound Africa, p. 53. 

* Junod, South-African Tribe, I, 37. R 

= Morgan, League of the Iroquois, II, 239. 
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significant of the society and its body of beliefs, or mores. The 
simplest, and possibly the earliest, form was to name the child after 
the last person who had’ died in the village, as is done among the 
Eskimos of Bering Strait.* Nansen remarks that even the Chris- 
tian Greenlanders are accustomed to do this.** According to Boas, 
among the Central Eskimo, “if a relative dies while the child is 
younger than four years or so, his name is added to the old ones 
and becomes the proper name by which it is called.”™* From far-off 
Australia comes notice of a similar practice.’* Nor has this custom 
always been. merely a nominal one. In the traditions and tales 
where the old lives on afresh, the rationale of the custom is also 
preserved, or can be better ascertained. Thus, according to Rink, 
“by the custom of naming a child after a deceased person, it was 
intended to secure rest for the latter in his grave. ‘The child, when 
grown up, was bound to brave the influences which had caused the 
death. If, for example, the deceased had perished at sea, his suc- 
céssor had only so much the greater an inducement for striving to 
grow up a skilful kayaker.’ This appears to be a stage advanced, 
because the child is not the person physically reinstated, but: yet 
carries on the essence of the deceased personality. In Labrador the 
natives would treat the child with all the respect due an adult and 
ask his opinion or will, Because apparently the “soul” was not 
new." 

With increasing numbers, longer history, and increased com- _ 


` - plexity of social organization the identity of the returned ancestor 


or parent is not so easily to be determined. Dim antiquity erases 
individual distinction so that the secret must be pried loose through 
magical practices, often with the aid of the medicine man, who is 
skilled in the arts of manipulating the aleatory element in all its 
esoteric manifestations. Various methods are employed to estab- 


” Nelson, Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
p. 289. 

= ™ Nansen, Eskimo Life, pp. 228-29. 

” Boas, 6th A.R.B.A.E., p. 682. 

= Stretton, Proceedings of the Royal Society of South Australia, XVII, 231. 

* Rink, Eskimo Traditions and Tales, p. 64. 

™ Hawkes, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir 91, p. 112. 
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lish this’ identification, One method is to float the navel-string 
(itself a potent exuvial instrument) in a pot of water in the pres- 
ence of the elders, as in various parts of Africa. Among the 
Nandi, the child is left to choose its own name, not without a touch 
of cynicism. The paternal grandmother or other near relation 
of the father mentions the names of various ancestors or rela- 
tives who have died, and the child’s assent to the name is signified 
by its sneezing. In order to make sure that, the child will sneeze, 
a little snuff is blown up its nostrils before the ceremony.** Other 
methods imply more volition on the part of the child. > 

A usual variation, as among the Maori of New Zealand, who 
have a large body of tradition and recorded geneological lists, was 
to recite a long list of ancestral names, and as the child sneezed (a 
popular mode employed by spirits of making their presence felt), 
that name, then being uttered was the one selected.** Among the 
Malays there was still another variation. There the mother or ° 
father repeats a string of names, and whenever the child smiles, 
the search is done and this is taken as the name of the child. On 
the island of Ambon, the child is placed at the mother’s breast, and 
when it begins to suck, it is given that name which has just been 
uttered during the long recital of ancestral names. Among the 
Dajaks, some advance in organization is implied.’ Here the child 
is allowed to grasp one of a number of small sticks upon each of 
which there has been inscribed an available name.” 

Where the naming customs have not become rigid through con- 
tinued use and conventionalization, the underlying motives are 
more prominent and the custom allows of ‘some elasticity and a 
degree of variability. The societies just passed in review are well 
along in development and hence possess traditional customs more 
invariable and settled. Among some of the African tribes, in this 


™ Willoughby, Race Problems in the New Africa, p. 72. 

” Hollis, Nandi,-p. 66. 

” Hurel, Anthropos, VI, 294. 

™ Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, p. 184; cf. Bogoras, rrth A.R.B.A.E., p. 512. 


_™ Van Ophuysen, Kijkes en het Huiselijk Leven der Bataks, p. 14; Riedel, De 
Stuik- en Kroesharige Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 73; Perelear, Ethnogrs- 
phische Beschijving der Dajaks, p. 41. ‘ ; 
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respect at least, simpler conditions prevail, and with them more 
obvious reason and choice in the matter. Thus, among the Baki- 
tara the parent chooses for the child the name of an ancestor 
“noted for long life and good character, who has had a large family 
and had been a prosperous man.”™ On the other hand, the names 
of certain recently deceased individuals are avoided, lest they con- 
tinue to plague the living.* Mistakes may be made. If the child 
sickens or does not prosper, the name may be changed, as among 
the Bontoc Igorot in the Philippines, and more “fitting” ghostly 
auspices invoked through the conferring of a new name.” 

In many respects, even political, the supra-mundane world of 
the primitive man is very similar to the one more near at hand. 
Among some of the Africans the name is actually a ghostly aura, 
and if the child should be remiss in its clan duties, the ghost-in- 
the-name would punish the, child. It would “also resist the attempt 
on the part of another ghost to influence the child, telling the other 
to wait for another child to be born and take charge of it.”** Inci- 
dentally, it may be observed in this instance that the ghost is no 
. longer actually in the child, but only temporarily attached to it. 

Not only is the child a definite reappearance out of the ances- 
tral past, but it has also a close rapport with the more immediate 
environing conditions which surround its entrance into the world. 
The place and time of birth, circumstances connected with it, 
things then seen and heard, are all memorialized in the name of 
the child, among many of the tribes under consideration. The feel- 
ing and aspect of the times holding this mysterious act of childbirth 
in their grasp are all deeply engraved on the primitive mind and 
registered in the name because of the close relationship of all sub- 
jective phenomena. The name becomes in this way a unique form 
of chronicle, and, so to speak, the child’s credentials—as intimate 
a part of his personality as the color of his eyes or hair. Miss 
Werner gives African instances: “The father may have been 

_ * Roscoe, Bakitera, p. 246. i 

™ Nieumenhuls, Quer durch Borneo, I, 75. 

= Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, p. 62; cf. Baumann, Durch Moassailand sur Nilquelle, 
p. 186; Roscoe, Bagest, p. 24. 

= Roscoe, Bagesu, p. 59. 
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making a canoe . . . . and finished it on the day of the child’s 
birth, so he will name it Ngawala, ‘canoe,’ accordingly. I knew a 
small boy called Chipululu, ‘the wilderness,’ because, as his mother 
explained, ‘he was born at the time of hunger, when the people had 
to go into the bush to gather food. . . . . Most names have an 
obvious meaning—‘Leaves,’ ‘Affliction,’ ‘Wind on the Water,’ ‘It 
Goes,’ ‘We Shall See When We Die,’ ‘I Have Been a Fool,’ ‘Ends of 
Grass,’ ‘The Day of Beer’ are a few specimens.” Every name 
thus may have an entire story connected with it and may consist 
of an entire sentence. 

In Australia, “one man in the Melbourne district was named 
Ber-uke (kangaroo rat) in consequence of a kangaroo-rat running 
through the miam at birth..... Weing-parn (fire and water) 
was so denominated in consequence of the miam catching fire and 
the fire being put out by water at the time of his birth.” In New 
Guinea the same effect is produced indirectly. Children are named 
after Magani (wallaby) and Borona (pig). “This is generally done 


if there has been a quarrel in the family just before the birth.” 


A Hawaiian child was named with the sobriquet Renan Nech, 
“Laughing Fish,” which owed its origin to a nightmare experienced 
by the father.*° In the East Indies often “Thunder” or “Lightning” 
_are names given to children born during storms**—a novel system 
of keeping weather records. In Northern Mexico the natives were 
none too meticulous in choosing the name, as the mother, “having 
walked around the house once, opens her eyes, and the name of 
the first object she sees is chosen as the name.of the child.’”* 
The child is thus stamped with a semblance of uniqueness 


2 Werner, The Natives of British Central Africa, p. 104; cf. Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 219; Von Francois, Nama und Damara Deutsch-Sidwest Afrika, p. 281; 
Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasha, p. 83; Cureau, Savage Man, p. 162; Ellis, Tschi, pp. 
219, 233; Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga, p. 253; Cruickshank, Gold Coast, Il, 203; 
Klose, Togo, p. 507, etc. 

™Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, I, 55. 

» Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 164. 

” Sebbelov, American Anthropologist, NS., XV, 273. 

€ Wilken, Volkenkunde Nederlandsch-Indié, p. 213. 

” Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific Coast, VII, 634; cf, Handbook o} 
American Indians, I, 283; Turner, rith ARBALE,,” pP. 190. 
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which is derived from the setting of its advent into the life of his 
fellows. Striking and unusual physical characteristics are in a like 
manner often made part of the name for life-long remembrance. 
This custom runs athwart the general course of social development, 
as it appears in all stages and in conjunction with more evolved ` 
methods of naming, which show in greater measure accumulating 
social experience and organization. It seems the most natural thing 
in the world that, bereft of a load of traditional and other complex 
social developments, the name of the child as given by the group 
should simply photograph physical traits.. In South Africa “some 
peculiarity or personal characteristic of gait or figure” is memorial- 
ized in the name.” Some amazing results are achieved in Australian 
instances. A boy came to be called Tankiya, “Big Mouth,” and 
the girl who in her infancy had her head infested with ulcers was 
denominated with “the euphonious but hardly desirable name, 
Katabukaia, that is, ‘Stinking Head.’”** Among the Pima Indians 
“a man who worked several weeks for the missionary was so well 
fed that he began to lay on flesh. Ever afterward he was known 
as ‘Preacher’s Fat.’ One is known as Ovaatuka, ‘Spread Leg,’ from 
his peculiar gait.””** 
Frequently the personal appellation is chosen with a view to 
transferring, through the process of contagion or sympathetic 
magic, the desired or admired qualities of bird, beast, or plant. 
There is very little of anthropocentrism among savage peoples. So, 
among the Polynesians the names of birds, insects, and flowers are 
chosen.*® The Maori feminine names are pretty and poetical, as 
Plume of the Precious Bird, White Heron, The Young Lady in 
Love, The Diamond, etc." In New Guinea, children are called 
Taro, Banana, Yam, or Dog, Pig, and the like.” The American In- 
* MacDonald, Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, XIX, 267. 
*Strehlow, Aranda-und Loritja-Stémme, pp. 3-4. 
= Russell, 26th A.R.B.AE,, p. 188. 
= Grabowsky, Globus, LXXI, 271; Pfeil, Studien aus der Südsee, p. p. 9; Somer- 
ville, “New Georgia,” J.R.AJ., XXVI,-407; Erdland, Marshal Insulaner, p. mu 
_ Turner, Samoa, p. 81. 
=" Treager, Maori Race, p. 163. 
= Krieger, Neu Guinea, p. 294. 
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dians named their children in honor of a medicine animal, or bird, ` 
thus invoking their protection or the gift of supernatural qualities 
for the child.** At the same time, names with offensive and dis- 
gusting meaning are given to change the individual’s luck or to 
ward off the unwelcome attentions of the spirits, which almost 
universally seem to begrudge the bit of happiness that sometimes 
falls to the lot of man. In Uganda it is considered very- unlucky 
to give a good or well-sounding name at birth, hence contemptuous 
and even disgusting appellations are chosen. In Borneo, similarly, 
parents who have lost several small children will give to the next 
child born, when the time comes for naming it, some such name 
as Tai (dung), or Tai Manok (bird’s dung), or Jaat (bad), “in 
order that it may have the better chance of escaping the unwelcome 
attentions of the Tok.”* In Hawaii the same mode is followed, and 
such names as Pilau (stench), Pupuka (ugly or worthless), Kukae 
(excrement), etc., are employed. 

We pass now to a consideration of the evidence afforded in 
the folkways of naming as to the general kinship organizations of 
these tribes, or simpler societies. In so doing we can trace the 
gradual encroachment of the father family or patrineal system over 
the generally antecedent system of maternal filiation and its eclipse 
by the former. Only the broader lines of development can be here 
traced. It is an error to believe that a group can always be pinned 
down to a particular stage in the evolution of social organization. 
` Yet in a wide comparative study of groups spread over time and 
locality, we can observe a comprehensible trend of development 
which seems. to be the common motif in the evolution of human 
society as such. Some groups include perplexing and contradictory 
customs; others never attain to some of the posited stages; others 
have overdeveloped certain aspects such as the religious systems; 
and others yet have backslid; but out of the sum and substance of 

™ McClintock, Old North Trail, p. 398; cf. Guevara, Araucanfa, I, 153. 

.“ Johnston, Uganda, IL, 779; cf. Cardinall, Northern Gold Coast, p. 72. 

“Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, D, 24. 

` “Green and Beckwith, American Anthropologist, N.S., XXVI, 239; Inglis, Dic- 
tionary of the Ancityumese Language, p. xil; cf. also, Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, 
p. 140. : 3 
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. the rich material afforded by anthropology and ethnology today, 
a thread of development is unmistakable. 

It is exceedingly difficult to find tribes naming their children 
solely after the mother, or even maternal uncle, because the very. 
notion of setting down parental relationships in the name of chil- 
dren came only with a society more ordered and narrowed down 
into smaller groups or families than was usually the case with the 
loosely bound matrilineal groups. Under this latter system children 
are distinguished rather by mere designation of their physical 
peculiarity, or what is nearer our notion of nicknames. Perhaps 
the ghostly forbears were dimly ascertained in the manner already 
described. The child in such a society was a broad generic term 
marking out a generation group rather than a connective link with 
a particular family group. Most of the delimiting and narrowing 
tendencies in the development of family organization have been 
usually tied up with the encroaching power of the father. On the 
stage now being considered, however, the physical and genetic 
relationships were but dimly understood and remained so until the ~ 
cattle-raising stage, which brought with it male dominance. Because 
of these reasons, few instances are discoverable of names related 
purely in the matrilineal method. More often we can, nevertheless, 
catch the lingering survivalistic touches of the maternal system 
along with the emergence of the more strident, definitive male form 
—often the two in juxtaposition. l 

“Thus, among the Masai of Africa, the elder brother of the 
mother gives the first name, which, significantly enough, is con- 
sidered the chief name. Later, the father adds another name.“ 
Among the Pangwe in West Africa the name given by the mother is 
always the most in favor and used in informal discourse. This is 
the “great” name because it is used exclusively in the person’s 
youth. The name given by the father, however, is publicly an- 
nounced and remains the name to be used exclusively after the ` 
-puberty rites, which give the child, for the first time, full social 
recognition and social adulthood.“ The mode is emphasized among ' 

© Merker, Die Masai, pp. 56-58. 

“Tessman, Die Pangwe, Il, 277; cf. Dundas, J.R.AJ., XLII, 519. 
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‘some tribes by the well-marked division of the sexes, so that the 
mother continues to name the female children, and the father or 
paternal relatives, the male children.“ 

The process may alternate: “The Wabemba on the Čango ac- 
cord the choice of name of the first two children to the father, the 
following two to the mother, etc. This choice is not arbitrary. Ac- 
cording to sex, the first receives ordinarily the name of its paternal 
grandfather or grandmother; the second, the name of its paternal 
uncle or aunt. The third and fourth receive the corresponding 
names on the maternal side.” An informative case is that of the 
Tlinkits of the northwest coast. Soon after birth the child receives 
a name derived from its relatives on the mother’s side. This name 
is conferred without any ceremony whatsoever. Later, a name de- 
rived from the paternal side is conferred in the midst of a great 
feast and accompanying solemnities. “Poor Tlinkits, who have 
no means of giving a feast, sometimes retain the mother’s name 
through life.’*’ This shows clearly the appearance of the paternal 
system ‘of relationship as a more highly evolved or later societal 
product, accompanied by a typical social function of the feast and 
necessitating the accumulation of economic means, or capital. 

In this connection may be considered the widespread custom of 
teknonymy, which has elicited much attention and study by an- 
thropologists. The Borneo practice will serve as an example. “After 
the naming of a couple’s first child, the parents are always ad- . 
dressed as father and mother of the child; e.g., if the child’s name - 

~ is Obong, the father becomes known as Tama Obong; her mother, 
as Inai Obong; and their original names are disused and almost 
forgotten.”* The custom, with little variance, has been found in 
Africa, Australia, Melanesia, among the Malays, Siberian natives, 

“Johnston, Uganda, IL, 553; Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Paska, pp. 38, 83, 392, 503; 
Avon, Antkropos, X-XI, 102, 

“ Delhaise, Bulletin de la société royale belge de géographie, XXXII, ror. 

“Dall, Alaska and Its Resources, p. 414. 

“Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, I, 80. 
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and American Indians.” The custom appears unique and outland- ` 
ish enough, looking upon it as we do from the vantage-point of a 

_ highly developed society with a totally different set of folkways. 
Still, its almost universal occurrence marks it out as an important 
milestone in societal evolution and something more than an inter- 
esting oddity. 

Tylor, in a well-known essay, has associated teknonymy with 
other customs characteristic of the matrilineal system. Wilken 
has gone farther and interpreted the practice as an episode in the 
transition from the mother to the father family, inasmuch as the 
father is making a gesture or demonstration; in this way, to the 
family and all concerned that the child is 4#s—an action tbat was 
then novel in the face of the long-regnant system of reckoning de- 
scent in the female line alone." That this custom appears so often 
even in the full-blown father family is explained by Steinmetz as 
a long-preserved survival maintained in vigor by the extreme de- 
sire and love for children under the patriarchy." Whether we view. 
the custom with Tylor simply as a survival carried into the father 
family or, with Wilken, as the opening wedge of the paternal sys- 
tem, nevertheless it is essentially an unpremeditated transitional 
‘stage which finally flowered into the patriarchy as the end result. 

“Cf. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. "6; Kidd, Savage Childhood, p. 
34; Theal, Yelow- and Dark-Skinned Races South of the Zambesi, p. 210; Shooter, 
Kaffirs of Natal, pp. 220-21; Hinde, Last of the Masai, pp. 48-49; Hobley, A-Kam- 
ba, p. 127; Livingstone, Missionary Travels, p. 126; Merker, Die Masai, pp. 59, 2353 
Melland, Witch-Bound Africa, p. 54; Nachtigal, Sckra und Soudan, I, 450; Spieth, 
Ewe-Stimme, p. 217; Dale, J.R.4 I., XXV, 183-84; Smyth, Victoria, 1, 56; Furness, 
Borneo Head-Hunters, pp. 18, 55; St. John, Forests of the Far East, I, 197-983 
Perelear, Ethnographische Beschrijving der Dajaks, p. 42; Riedel, De Sluik-en Kroes- 
karige Rassen, pp. 5, 238, 392, 450; Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 1653 
Ling Roth, Sarawak, Il, 273-74; Low, Sarawak, p. 197; Skeat and Blagden, Malay 
Peninsula, I1, 16-17; Hickson, North Celebes, p. 281; Jochelson, “The Yukaghir,” 
Memoirs of American Museum of Natural History, XIII, 105; Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, p. 132; Krause, Tiinkit-Indianer, p. 217; Handbook of American Indians, I, 
p. 114 (“Anthapascau”); I, 16 eee and Naming”); Wilken, erent 
p. 216. 

» Tylor, “On a Method of Investigating the Development of E 
JIRAL, XVIL, 249-50. 

" Wilken, Volkenkunde, p. 219; Verspreide Geschriften, I, 109-11; 283-88. 

= Steinmetz, Ethnographische Studien sur Ersten Entwicklung der Sirafe, Tl, 
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Tt is the significance of the name that alone can explain this 
interesting case of parallelism in which so many, widely dispersed 
societies have struck upon the same mode of expressing this highly 
important transition in family organization. The name mirrors the 
‘ personality, physical and social, with increasing stress on the latter 
feature. Accordingly as the person changes, physically—and, what 
is more apt to occur, socially—the name is changed also. So that 
the man who has a child born by him becomes in the social sense a 
totally different persondge and sighifies it in the change of name, ' 
in the fashion of teknonymy. If we keep in mind the great eco- 
nomic and “spiritual” value of the child in the simpler societies, we 
can understand what a vastly different being a man with a child < 
can be from the childless man. The mother also changes her name, 
perhaps with the same motives, but perhaps also merely as the 
backwash of the custom as ee by the father and in imita- 
tion of him. 

Other significant major fortunes of life are reflected in new 
names ‘being added to the old or replacing the older ones. The 
primitive man actually changes his entire person with the change 
in name. Bastian reports, for example, that on the Loango coast 
. the number of names increases with the years; if a person excels 
in battle he receives 4 new honorary name; if he slays a mighty 
enemy, if he fells a, wild animal, he may expect a new name.” In 
fact, Bosman says that “it would be a day’s work to recite all their l 
names and the occasion of them; it is sufficient to tell you that the 
number given to some men amounts to twenty... . . » At the 
initiation ceremonies, notably, the name is commonly changed, as 
a decisive change in social status is then carried through. So im- 
portant is this new (and often secret) name that it is considered a 
deadly insult to call a child by his old name. Duff Macdonald has 
this to say: “It is a terrible way of teasing a Wayao to point toa 
little boy and ask if he remembers what his name was when he was 


= Bastian, Deutsche Expedition ander Loango-K@ste, I, 153-34. 
" Bosman, Coast of Guinea. Pinkerion’s Voyages, XVI, 423. 
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about the size of that boy.” The same faux pas is equally repre- — 
hensible in Australia and New Guinea, among other places. 
The entire gamut of social changes is in this way reflected in 
the name. Imputed ancestral lineage or the more immediate tying- 
up to the father or mother line is accomplished through this medi- 
um. The denominations of physical peculiarity which drop off in 
importance remain as nicknames. Later, the designations of clan, 
secret society, etc., are added to other more sporadic accumula- 
tions in commemoration of valorous deeds. Nor are these addi- 
tional names merely nominal ones. In these simpler societies the 
name is the man—colored by his social group. E 


-8 Duff Macdonald, Africana, I, 128. ` 


“Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 191; Rosenberg, Malayische 
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The PEEN of New Japan feared the disruptive effects of a complex occi- 
dental culture upon a nation regimented by the shogunate. The press, as the carrier 
of this dynamic force, was closely supervised. The promulgation of opinion, the reve- 
lation of “political secrets,” and comment in the press upon “anything, however 
trifling, connected with our foreign intercourse” was categorically prohibited. The 
press evaded the restriction by ironic praise of the administration, by allegories, and 
by veiled allusions to the despotism practiced by the ministries in Persia and Turkey. 
Wholesale suppressions of newspapers and imprisonment of editors occurred in 1868, 
1876, and 1887. Freedom of speech, press, and assembly was restricted by laws, pur- 
posely couched in vague language, which were more rigidly enforced than the strict 
letter might suggest. The constitution, granted in 1890, accorded a free press “within 
the limits of law,” but imperial ordinances during the Sino-Japanese War and after 
the Russo-J: apanese conflict nullified the grant. Slight improvements have been visi- 
ble. The ban laid, in 1872, upon “discussing laws” has been modified into an injunc- 
tion against “reviling laws” (1875) or against “undermining the existing govern- 
mental and economic system” (1925). Permanent suppressions may be made only 
after a court trial, but any one of four ministers may forbid the sale or distribution 
of any issue. An indefinite and unofficial elasticity of enforcement permits the written 
law to grow more liberal. 


` Two conflicting currents of opinion may be discerned in dis- 
cussions of the status of the Japanese newspaper. One group, 
headed by Setsuzo Sawada, counselor of the Japanese Embassy at — 
Washington, Captain Frank Brinkley, long the editor of the semi- 
official Japan Masl, and Motosada Zumoto, Japan’s exponent at 
the Williamstown Conference of 1925, holds that the native press 
now enjoys almost as much political freedom as does the press of 
Britain or America; the other, under the lead of Lord Northcliffe, 
the pro-British Japan Chronicle, and some Japanese editors insists 
that the press is kept under a constant strict surveillance. 
Certainly the past history of publicity organs was one of offi- 
cial propaganda. The Tokugawa shogunate employed the informa- 
tien gathered from Dutch merchants, and from such foreign jour- 
nals as chanced to stray into Japan, for the use of its officials, and 
when such information was thought salutary, reprinted in transla- 
tion whole foreign papers as governmental documents. This policy 
or ` 
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was also followed in the early Restoration 
as Japan’s own independent journalism mig 
pending clash of cultures portended danger 
the government could guide press progress 3 

Under the Tokugawa shogunate the peo 
taught to seek official guidance even in thei: 
tiative was discouraged and foreign influenc 
plunge such a people into the swirl of con 
would have invited certain catastrophe unle 
ianship was to be provided. A long and car 
the use of occidental methods was certainly 1 

‘As an instrument of training toward this 


dispensable, but its dynamic powers were t: 


be left wholly uncontrolled. Probably the i 
the newspapers would have proved disastrc 
the existing circumstances the Restoration le 
the setting of limits upon editorial utteranc 
cient safeguard. The feudal code had praisi 
of self-immolation as a final protest, and ii 
that reckless editors, moved by excessive zı 
code and risk suppression and imprisonmen 
lishing their protest against some act of tl 


. ward off this contingency a law in 1868 abc 


pers. Only those editors regarded by the a 
were to be licensed in the future. 

Thus the entire press fell into the hanc 
Begun as a necessity, this supervision shoul 
cultures of Japan and of the West approach: 


. the absence of a common measure applicab 


no estimate can test the speed whereby t 
should have given way to freedom of the pr 
to guess the retardation of that progress wh 
through the bureaucratic tendency to conver 
a vested right. But, even with a bureaucra 
safely be predicted toward a gradual emai 


‘shackles. The purpose of this paper is to pr 


the press laws to discover whether such a ti 
curred. 
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Press regulations prior to the Meiji- Restoration ‘of 1868 do 
not immediately concern the purpose of this study, nor do any © 
Japanese laws passed before the abolition ‘of extra-territorial rights 
. in 1899 affect foreign-language papers owned and edited by ex- 
trality* aliens. A brief recital of.the contents of press laws passed 
between the Restoration and the close of the century is necessary, ` 
however, both to show the extent of control exercised over the ver- 
nacular journals and to discern the general trend of policy. 

Soon after the Restoration close limitations were set upon the 
press. Editorials were virtually forbidden, and the independent 
search’ for news was rigidly restricted. The edict was short and 
strict: “Anyone who promulgates his views, accuses others falsely, ` 
publishes political secrets, or makes statements which lead others 
into lewd practices shall be punished.” By interpretation, the first 
clause of the edict forbade all criticism of governmental policy. - 
Additional stringency followed, three years later, when the press 
was definitely forbidden either to print falsehoods or to comment 
in any fashion on existing | laws .(1).™ 

. Additional provisions made for press control eed all-pa-. 
pers to secure a license and decreed that any paper published with- 
out permission might be annihilated. Since none of the anti-admin- 
istration journals of the time were notified of this requirement, all 
of them were permanently discontinued by the Ministry, and only 
tractable editors were granted publication privileges. A new press 
law was then enacted,.October, 1873. In the view of Dr. Etsujiro 
Uyehara, parliamentary counselor to the Department of Commu- 
nications, this law placed “hardly any restriction on the freedom 
of the press,” but examination of the law itself fails to bear out his 
opinions (2): 

It is prohibited to attack the Constitution of the Kaiak to discuss 
the laws, or to cast obstacles in the way of the working of the national insti- 
tutions by the persistent advocacy of foreign ideas... . . It is forbidden to 


pa uncalled-for remarks to the laws when published in the newspapers. 
. Editors must not publish remarks upon - -officials during their term of 


1 This word is well known in the’ East : ag a. contraction of Naai territoriality,” 
though it does not appear in Western dictionaries. 


ea parce reer, to the soros list of press laws at the end'of this 
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office, or upon their official conduct, or upon anything, however trifling, which 
is connected with our foreign intercourse (3).? se 


__ The law did, however, permit the right of petition to the peo- 
. ple, and somewhat unforeseen results occurred. In January, 1874, 


` several liberals asked for representative government, and “all the . 


newspapers which then enjoyed the freedom of the press” discussed 
the matter freely. Other memorials followed, some of which boldly 
assailed the actions of the administration, and one of which even | 
demanded the decapitation of the Premier (4). The publication of — 
the memorials angered the officials, and, to stop the opposition, 
drastic regulations were issued by imperial decree June 28, 1875. 
` The new regulations did not withdraw the right of petition, but 
forbade the publication of petitions unless previous permission had 


. . been given by the authorities. Other clauses limited to Japanese 


citizens the right to own, publish, or edit vernacular periodicals.* A 
new provision, peculiar to Japanese law, was included in the libel 
. regulations whereby any newspaper or magazine which had pub- 
, lished comment referring to public officials, companies, or private 
citizens was obliged to insert free of charge in the next issue any 
explanation or correction which the persons designated ue sup- 


- -ply (5). 


_ Still another innovation in the press law of 1875 was an em- 
bargo against publishing reports of preliminary hearings in crimi- 
- nal courts before the public delivery of sentence against the ac- 
cused. Comments upon the deliberations of judicial officers were ` 
also forbidden. These injunctions are still in force, for they work, . 
‘in many cases, to the advantage of officialdom. In cases where it 
is deemed advisable, the police or the judicial officers “inspire” 
.the press with news respecting the guilt of an accused prisoner. 
Newspapers are given tacit guaranty against molestation for print- 
ing items thus supplied, but independent observations, or hints of 
. aprisoner’s possible innocence, may be, and frequently are, frowned 
upon and punished. l 
` "Dr. Kawabe fails to mention this law. ! . 
` + This clause was intended to prevent the publication of a vernacular newspaper 


`. controlled by J. R. Black, a British subject. It was later to-have a bearing on the- 


discussions of continuing the foreign press in Japan after extrality was ended. 
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But the most Draconian provisions in’ the law were those de- 
signed t to suppress criticism of a political nature: 
Anyoné who reviles existing laws or confuses the duty of the people to 


- observe them’. . will be imprisoned not less than one month, nor more 


than one year, and fined not less .than 5 yen nor more than 100 yen..... 
Any person who, in a newspaper or magazine, incites to the commission of any 
crime will be considered equally guilty with the person who has been caused 
to commit it, and if his inciting has not resulted in any crime being committed, 
the penalty shall be imprisonment of not less than 5 days nor more than 3 
years, and a fine of not less than ro yèn nor more than 500 yen. 


The contrast between the actual offense of reviling the laws and 
the somewhat indefinite offense of incitement by the printed word 
is significant, as is also the fact that the maximum penalty for in- 
citement was actually heavier than that of advocating revolution. 
The intent of the law was not so much to stop illegal actions as it 
was to restrict the freedom of the press. 

Two days after the promulgation of this law, a second decree . 
forbade government officials from writing about business with 
which they were connected, and, a few weeks later, the publication 
of correspondence dealing with government affairs was forbidden, 
although both actions had been permissible under the press laws 
of 1873 (6). 

As is so frequently the case with panes legislation, the word- 
ing of the laws was somewhat indefinite. The Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 
finding difficulty in understanding exactly what was prohibited, 
made inquiry of the Home Office. “But it returned our questions, 
saying that it was not their business to give explanations” (7). 

The purpose of the laws was not long concealed. The govern- 
ment suspended and prohibited the issue of those periodicals which 
censured its policy in the slightest degree. Mr. Setsuzo Sawada re- 
ports that “this was really a reign of terror for journalists.” The 
Akebono, writing at the time, declared that within a month all the 
editors of the city were brought before the courts. On two occa- 
sions the Hioron Shimbun was obliged to suspend publication be- 
' cause all ten of its editors were’ in jail; while J. H. Longford, the 
British consul at Nagasaki, found, on visting Tokyo, that 1 50 
journalists ‘were in prison (8).* 


t Much confusion may.be found regarding the nature of offenses and the pun- 
ishments imposed. Dr. Kawabe’s book narrates a list of victims, but, with one ex- 


SrA 
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The discovery that the administration was in ane led jour- 
nalists to abandon outspoken criticism and to resort to`allegory. 
Much interest was taken in the welfare of such nations as Persia 
- and Turkey, and long editorials expressed sympathy with the mon- 


archs of those regions because of the incompetent and dishonest ` 


' ministers who served the Sultan and the Shah. As a further means 
‘for safety, the editorials usually concluded by ironic praise of the 
l liberality of the Japanese administration. -Hioron Shimbun and ` 
` Choya pointed out, however, that the continuance of Japan’s “wise 
and virtuous government” could not be assured, for, in the, future, 
. less progressive bureaucrats might seek to take away the people’s 
rights. “We say this,” said the Hioron, “in order that we may 
know what. action it will then be well for us to take” (10). , 
The covert attack upon the ministry failed to deceive. The 
Hioron editor was taken into court, bound hand’and foot, and was 
imprisoned for two years: R. Narushima, the editor of Choya, was 
jailed for eight months for a similar editorial, after three former 
` pupils, all boys under fifteen years of age, had-tried.in vain to be 
committed as his substitute (11). . 
Although press prosecutions were frequent and O E 
grew severe, this mode of punishing recalcitrant journals proved 
of little avail. Htoron professed concern for the authorities, lest 
the prisons be too small. Shigeki Nishimura, former tutor of the 
_ Emperor, petitioned for a relaxation of the laws. “Some say the 
Press Law and the Law of Libel do not prevent the free expression . 
of opinion, and that there is ample room for discussion within their ` 
` limits. I think these laws rather resemble traps set at the corners 
of the streets. Although the trap will not close unless it be touched, 
men keep as far away from it as possible, because they know. the 


judges can make the sentences light or heavy as they please” (12). ai 





ception, none of his cases seems to have been recorded at the ‘time by the aent 

~ vigilant Japan Mail, nor, with the exception of the Akebono Shimbun, are any of the 
papers mentioned by Dr. Kawabe noted as offenders. The punishments listed by Dr. 
Kawabe’s book are also decidedly lighter than those reported by the Mail, In the 
one, case reported by both Kawabe and the Mail, discrepancies exist; Dr. Kawabe 
says that “K. Kato of Fussi Shimbun said he wished to start a revolution”; the Mi ail 
reports that Kuro Kato, of Satfu Shimbun, warned that unless J apan established a 
republic a Patrick Henry might appear (9). 
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The only answer to this petition was an amendment to the law, 
July 5, 1876, granting to the Home Office the right to prohibit or 
to suspend periodicals “deemed injurious to the peace of the coun- 
try.” Within ten days thereafter the Hioron Shimbun and three 
others were prohibited. By the-close of 1876 only two or three 
newspapers dared to treat of government affairs (13). ` 

Three years elapsed without perceptible relaxation of press 
supervision. In 1879 a memorial was presented by Junjiro Hoso- 


= kawa explaining that in Western lands the press was considered 


indispensable for spreading information, and petitioning the gov- 
ernment to encourage the issuing of papers in Japan. “It had the 
desired effect,” says Setsuzo Sawada, “and later on the regulation 
of newspapers by the government was relaxed to a considerable 
extent” (14). 

But Mr. Sawada foreshortens his perspective to undue propor- 
tions. It is true that, in 1881, an imperial ordinance promised the 
convocation of a Diet within ten years, but, on the other hand, the 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly were more sharply cur- 
tailed than ever. In the year following the Hosokawa memorial, a 
-new law of public meeting intrusted a strict control over all assem- 
blies to the police. Three days’ notice was required to be given be- 
fore permission to meet could be granted, and names and addresses 
not only of all speakers, but also of all members of any political 
association, had to be recorded in police headquarters. Police were 
to attend each meeting and were empowered to dissolve the gather- 
ing whenever speakers trespassed into fields not mentioned in the 
preliminary information or whenever the speeches seemed to tempt 
the listeners into matters dangerous to public peace. No associa- 
tion might advertise its meetings, no circulars could be issued, and 
no combination could be effected with similar societies. Further- 
more, service men, police, teachers, students, apprentices, and 
women might not attend a discussion of political affairs (15). 

In essence these laws still govern political meetings in Japan, 
although students and women may now be permitted to attend. 
The rules, however, were extended two years later to apply to sci- 
entific gatherings as well as to political assemblages. Moreover, 
any speaker at a meeting which has been disrupted by police may 
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now be banned from public lecturing in any portion of the Empiré 

for a period of one year if the action is deemed expedient by the. 

home minister (16). f 
In practice, the enforcement of these laws was more drastic 


‘+ than the letter. Almost every political party was forced to suspend. 


The press, too, was brought under a still more rigid supervision 
‘than before. Arrests and imprisonments of editors, proprietors, 
and managers of newspapers were again of almost daily occur- 
rence. Four more years of comparative tranquility, with criticism 
of the administration reduced by stringent laws, were followed by 
a series of mild riots in 1887 (17). ` 
` To end the discontent a new peace-preservation law was issued, 
on Christmas day, prohibiting all secret societies and giving per- 
mission to the police to stop any meeting “whenever they deem 
such action necessary.” Two other articles deported all undesir- 
ables from Tokyo and established martial law throughout Japan. 
The terms were drastic to a hitherto unknown degree, for summary . 
control was given to the authorities for the repression of “any per- 
son scheming something detrimental to public tranquility.” On the 
evening of the day this edict was announced 570 persons were ‘de- 
ported from the capital. “Tokyo,” says Mr. Uyehara, “was a small ` 
Paris of 1792” (18). 

No criticism was permissible for the vernacular press, but the 
papers operating under extrality immunity protested vigorously 
(19). Three days after the peace preservation law, the little liberty . 
still possessed by native papers was removed with the announce- 
ment of a new press law. This new imperial edict was a general 

_ revision of the publication regulations in the interest of greater’ se- 
verity. Many of the older prohibitions were retained. No govern- 
ment documents and no petitions could be published except by ex- 
press official license. No foreigner might own, edit, or publish a 
vernacular gazette. No reports of criminal trials could be made 
until the preliminary verdict was announced. A deposit, so high as 
to be prohibitive in many cases, was requiréd from all who wished 
permission to publish a newspaper treating of political affairs. 


' Nothing might be said to undermine the existing type of govern- ` 


ment, or to disturb the constitutional laws (20). 
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No specific provision announced the repeal of certain older re- 
strictions, but as these were not renewed, it may be understood 
that, in practice, they were not to be enforced. Among these omis- 
sions were the prohibitions against government officials’ discussing 
official matters, against writing of foreign affairs, and against crit- 
icism either of domestic legislation or of official conduct. The pro- 
vision that newspaper writers were to be considered guilty of of- 
fenses instigated by their writings does not reappear. Editors were 
free to promulgate their views, provided the opinions were not 
prejudicial to public peace or subversive of public morals.” The. 
lax wording of this clause has been a cause of frequent criticism on 
the part of journalists from 1887 to the present day. __ 

A most important change brought in by the press law of 1887 
dealt with the censorship. The right to imprison editors or to fine 
them by executive order was abandoned, except after the judgment 
of a legal trial; but the ministers of war, home affairs, and the 
navy retained the right to suspend or to prohibit any journal, with- 
out public trial, if the news published was deemed likely to impair 
the interests of those departments: 

When the Minister'of State for Home Affairs recognizes that a newspaper 
is prejudicial to public peace and order, or is detrimental to morals, he may 
either suspend or prohibit publication, and, in such case, prohibit its sale and 
distribution. .... When a newspaper published in a foreign country is deemed 
to be prejudicial to public peace and order or detrimental to morals, the Min- 
ister of State for Home Affairs may prohibit its sale or distribution within 
the Japanese Empire.® 


Provisions were included whereby the war and navy ministers - 


"The new libel provisions were unique. The basis was changed from that of 
“the greater the truth the greater the libel” to one of acquittal if the paper could 
show truth and prove that public welfare had been furthered by the publishing. 
Victims of misstatements had the right to publish corrections dr protests up to a 
length of twice the original ‘article. This must be inserted free of charge by the of- 
fending paper within three issues from the receipt of the correction. Any excess 
length, however, could be charged for at advertising rates. The correction must be 
published in the same type and at the head of the same division of the paper as the 
original article. The old libel law had set apart a separate section for corrections. 

* Captain Brinkley believed that this clause was intended to control foreign- 
language papers published under extrality regulations within the Japanese empire, 
“inasmuch as these papers claim to be beyond Japanese territorial jurisdiction for all 
other purposes” (21). 
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might i issue special orders CE the publication of-news re- 


` ferringto military operations, and suspending papers guilty of vio- 


lating such injunctions. 
One concession in the law was the diminution of penalties, For 


- only one offense—publication of matter undermining existing laws - 
or threatening to disturb the constitutional system—was punish- ` 
ment thereafter to consist of both fine and imprisonment. Former- , 


ly there were five offenses punishable in this manner. By the law ` 


of 1887 the penalties were to be alternative between imprisonment 


and fines. Only for the pen of obscenities was the penalty E 


` increased. - 


Although Captain Brinker, the soenniet propagandist, i 
greeted the new law as a great step forward, “unquestionably a . 


great improvement,” and believed that it was “permeated by a 


. spirit of liberalism,” the editors were far from convinced. Brinkley’ 


was willing to agree that complete liberty had not been achieved, 
but he contended that “few governments in Europe are more lib- 


eral.” Nevertheless, from the first session of the Diet, in 1890, the 3 


lower house consistently voted sweeping amendments, which were 
invariably defeated by the Peers (22). 

` Instead of liberalizing press restrictions, the administration 
‘even found it necessary to tighten its control. The Sino-Japanese 
War called’ forth an imperial ordinance restricting press liberty. 
More than two hundred journals were suspended for criticisms of 


the treaty terms. The fact that no questions were ever raised as- 


` to the constitutionality of the action indicated clearly that the free- 

. dom of the press, as guaranteed by the constitution “within the 

limits of law,” became illusory in times of national emergency (23). 
Amendments made in 1897 left nearly’ all the 1887 law intact, 


` but made permanent suppressions possible only after court pro-) ' 
ceedings. The home minister could still, however, suppress any 


` particular issue which'he considered subversive of the political sys- 


tem, disturbing to the laws, or detrimental to the interests of the 
- imperial household, The foreign minister was added to the war 
and navy ministries as an officer who might embargo publication 
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“of distasteful items, and dergua of the abarka brought an 


i 


automatic suspension of the offending journal (24)." >- 

_ Again-a set-back to press liberty appeared when the Russo- 
Japanese War occurred, but it is noteworthy that the imperial or- 
dinances which were issued did not come until the actual war had. 
ceased.* An Admonition Act, which had the severity of the peace- 
preservation law of 1887, and a special Press and Publication Act 
were intended to cope with popular objection to the Portsmouth 
Treaty terms rather than with military necessity. By the terms 
of these ordinancés the home minister might prohibit further issue 
of any newspapers reflecting on the imperial house, aiming at the 


existing order of government, or inciting to disorder and crime. He 


might also’prohibit any other newspaper thought by him to be 
issued by the same person. Within two weeks twenty-two news- 
papers were suspended, one of which, the Osaka Asahi, lost a total _ 
of thirty-four issues within a two months’ period (26). 

Few improvements on the press laws have since appeared. 


‘Amendments made in 1909 tightened rather than relaxed the regu- 


lations, for the amount of deposit required of papers dealing with , 
political news was increased almost threefold. Additional safe- 
guards were secured against newspapers published in foreign coun- 


` tries, through the enactment that any journal which offended twice 
` within a year against the peace and good order of- Japan should be 


‘permanently denied the use of Japanese mails. Once again war- 


time emergencies brought a revival of emergency legislation, simi- 
lar to that of the Sino- -Japanese and’ Russo-Japanese wars, but ‘the 
regulations made in 1914 were expressly repealed in December, 


1922, and need not be specially considered (27). 


' In all essentials the press. law passed in 1887 has continued 
without important change for over forty years. In 1925 and 1926 
general revisions were attempted for the avowed purpose of pro- 


' The amendment of 1897 reduced tha free correction of Hbels to the length of 


. the original article, with exces nee the orainal legit to be palat Tak af adpertiing 
- rates. 


* These edicts : were issued the day following ths signing of the treaty. They are 


. not recorded by the Japan Mail, usually careful in reprinting legal documents of this 


sort. Uyehara says they were passed “during the continuance of the war” (25). 


| 
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viding clear and concrete definitions of what the press rules really l 


. mean. As submitted to the Diet, however, the new draft marked 


but little change in freedom. One set of vague phrasing was merely 
substituted for another (28). 
Fortified by a second péace-preservation law of 1925, whereby 
those. who seek to alter the national constitution or the form of 
government, or who oppose the institution of private property, are 
classed as anarchists and are liable to imprisonment for a ten-year 
term, the administration has now no fear of slightly loosening its 


‘hold upon the press.” The new bill of 1926 changed the 1887 pro- 


, hibition against “undermining the existing system of government 


or disturbing the constitutional law” to the equally elastic prohi- — 
bition against publishing matter “designed to alter the national 


Constitution, . . . . or, by unlawful means, the fundamental 
principles of the Ponoc system or the system of private `prop- 
erty” (29). 


. If enforced to the cae this regulation might have been con-. 
strued as preventing discussion of measures proposing further 
democratic participation in either domestic or foreign policy. De- 
nial of the imperial sacredness would have been penalized by three 
years’ imprisonment and by confiscation of the plant in which the 
periodical was printed. It is by no means sure that the teachings - 
of modern political science, economics, theology, or anthropology 


_are in complete accord with certain sections of the constitution. 


As the administration’s interpretation of the editorial animus 


“was made the test of guilt, no proof was necessary that overt deeds 


` were actually committed. Similar weaknesses are discoverable in 


other sections of the proposed press bill, which, although failing 
to be voted on by the Peers in 1926, will almost certainly be re- ` 
introduced in the session of this coming winter. The old law de- 
creed suspension for articles impairing public peace, good order, 


-or morality. The new draft forbade “false or exaggerated items: 


calculated to arouse social unrest.” Premier Wakatsuki himself 
confessed that the meaning of these phrases must be left “to the | 


‘common sense of the authorities concerned.” Past experience 


*For the complete wording of this law and an analysis of its importance, see 
the writer’s “Japan Keeps the Peace,” in the Nation, April 15, 1925. 
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amply demonstrates the tendency .toward reaction which bureau- 
cracies are tempted to assume under conditions such as these (30). 

The 1926 press bill also closed.the door against all criticism or 
investigations into foreign policy. An embargo was pronounced on 
“diplomatic ‘secrets. whose publication is inimical to the interests 
of the Empire.” This virtually commanded that all diplomatic 
news'be limited to the official version. Taken in conjunction with . 
the ban against false and exaggerated news and with the suspend- 
ing power enjoyed by the home, war, navy, and foreign minis- 
tries, this prohibition would have destroyed press freedom (31). 

Press-law development fails therefore to justify the hopes of 
`- liberty which were anticipated by the Restoration leaders. The 
government no longer owns the press, nor does it so freely annihi- 7 
late its journalistic critics as in the past, but neither does it lose 


its grip upon the eas 
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THE LIMITED SOCIAL EFFECT OF RADIO 
BROADCASTING , 


By MARSHALL D. BEUICK 


ABSTRACT ` 


The public has been led to believe that radio snetaning is creating a social 
revolution. One-fifth of the population are “listeners.”—There are about 20,000,000 
potential broadcast listeners and‘about 600 broadcasting stations, but they are only 
affecting markedly a limited group such as isolated dwellers. There are fundamental 
things in human nature that will prevent broadcasting from wielding any greater 
influence on us than the phonograph has. Radio does not make us congregate-—Radio 
does not satisfy man’s desire to congregate with other persons in the mutual enjoy- 

- ment of music, games, etc. Broadcasting cannot compete with other amusements — 
Broadcasting does not éncourage association or herding, and can, therefore, never 
compete injuriously with the theater, the concert, the church, or the motion picture. ~ 
Radio’s greatest benefit is to isolated persons —It will, however, serve most effectively 
the sightless, the bed-ridden, the farmer, and the deaf. 


In the past five years Jules Vernian impressions of radio and 
radio broadcasting have been driven into people’s minds by the 
active publicity man with his circus ballyhooing about the romance 
of radio and the wonders of wireless. The press agent has con- 
vinced many of us that there is practically nothing that radio can- 
not do, all the way from communicating with Mars and transmit-, 
ting millions of kilowatts of electrical energy thousands of miles 
without wires to giving a college education to the nation and keep- 
ing wayward husbands at home. 

On the other hand, the song writers, theatrical producers, min- 
isters, authors, phonograph manufacturers, and musicians, all of 
whom are anxious to have a free ride on the ether wave of radio 
publicity, shout to a bewildered public that they will be ruined by 
radio. 

The growth of broadcasting has indeed been phenomenal, and . 
in its expansion there probably occurred temporary injury to pho- 
nograph manufacturers until they realized that broadcasting could 
be used as a medium for indirectly advertising phonograph records 
and that they could sell combination radio receiving sets and pho- 
nographs. 
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The net profits of the Radio Corporation of America, which - 
has done an extensive business in selling radio receivers and aa 
ratus, tell part of the story of radio's s rise: 


IQ2I aa aa a $ 400,000 
SIOA ep SS op iy, ae a 3,000,000 
ARR e pT a e a 4,700,000 

Tyt a aoa S oa 9,500,000 


© Despite the fact, that this company has recently announced a 
deficit, radio sales are apparently still on the increase. A business 
newspaper estimated a short time ago that the total sales of radio 
receiving sets and parts for these sets had reached $4,000,000,000 

` for the year 1925. 
` Broadcasting has brought more music in iget variety to more 
` people than ever before in history. There are today approximately 
-5,000,000 receiving sets in use in the United States, which means 
that there are probably 20,000,000 potential “listeners-in” each 
night. p , ‘ y ‘ f 
, In Venezuela more than a year ago the government authorities 
were so impressed by the pulling power of radio with the population 
. that an executive order was put into effect placing 'a ban on the 
importation of radio receiving sets. The reason for this action was 
that the use.of radio sets had kept employees away from work in .. 
the afternoon, when, after their noon-day meal, they sat and en- 
deavored to pick up American stations. Goucher College, in Mary- 
land, put into effect a similar rule whereby the students were pro- 
hibited from using radio sets because they were conducive to late 
_ hours for the young ladies in that institution. 

Estimates show that one out of every three families in New. 
York City has a radio set, and in the whole United States one out 
of every five families has a set. In further proof of the widespread - 
effect of radio broadcasting, the New York Edison Company pub- 
lished a survey which reports that the sales of radio receiving sets 
increased from $5,000,000 to $500, 000,000 in five years up to 

- January, 1926; and that $15,000,000 was spent during 1925 by | 
.broadcasting stations for programs. 

There are now about 600 stations in the United States which 
broadcast everything from educational material to advice to young 
mothers. The Secretary of Agriculture reported that in 1923 there 
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were twenty-four agricultural colleges which operated stations 
broadcasting weather, crops, and market reports. The Department 
of Agriculture also found out that there were about 121 stations 
that regularly broadcast weather conditions in forty states. In the 
state of Iowa alone the department estimated that there were more 
than 33,000 radio receiving sets on farms. In 1924 one estimate 
indicated that there were 108 educational institutions that operated 
radio broadcasting stations. There were also forty-seven churches 
and thirty-nine newspapers that controlled stations. 

Broadcasting began in a small way in November, 1920, and 
developed in the manner just outlined. A man in Pittsburgh decid- 
ed it would be good publicity for an electric manufacturing com- 
pany to broadcast the election returns of a presidential contest. 
Success, through arousing interest of nearby listeners, gave the 
stimulus to broadcasting that put it where it is today. 

The Associated Press put a ban on broadcasting any news 

gathered by that organization. The United Press Association, how- 
~ ever, saw its opportunity and used the radio as a vehicle for its 
news. They concluded that the plan worked to their advantage by 
arousing the public’s interest in newspapers. Soon afterward the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association announced that it 
recognized the value of radio broadcasting to newspapers and dis- 
pelled any fear of the harmful encroachment of radio on the func- 
tions of the press. The Associated Press soon modified its ban. 

Today radio broadcasting is cheering thousands of people 
in hospitals; it brings instruction and entertainment to isolated 
groups; in the prison it plays its part in social welfare; to the sight- 
less it is of inestimable value. In these environments radio will do 
its most effective and practical work. The great majority of radio 
programs, however, are prepared for the public at large. 

These programs have stimulated the conclusions that we shall 
have a greater religious consciousness, that we shall take a greater 
interest in politics than we are wont to, that we shall find less apa- 
thy for education, and that we shall wake up one bright morning 
with an international consciousness, the result of world-wide broad- 
cast programs, and the dawn of mutual understanding and world 
peace will have come. 

Startling predictions similar to these were made soon after 
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printing presses came into commercial use, and the formation of 
republican forms of government aroused numerous persons to try 
to point out the path that men would be certain to take toward in- 
ternational brotherhood and a world of intelligent and rational 
communities all metamorphosed under the potency of democracy. 

Of course, the printing press and the ideal of political democ- 
racy did alter our lives, just as broadcasting will, to some degree. 
An analysis of the situation shows that the greatest effect, however, 
will not be upon urban dwellers, to whom amusement, church at- 
tendance, education, and the latest market reports are not novel 
and are easily found elsewhere. 

The rural inhabitant will be the most benefited and concomi- 
tantly most affected. He receives by way of the broadcasting sta- 
tion what he has enjoyed in only a limited way. Where roads are 
poor or almost impassable at certain seasons, or when the weather 
is so severe that isolated dwellers are cut off from the world, the 
broadcasting station has become a necessity to the farmer. Broad- 
casting has an economic value to the agriculturalist, who now re-- ` 
ceives commodity market reports the day they are assembled. As 
a result, the farmer near a town no longer sells his fresh eggs for 
what he thinks he can get. Today he charges the price that pre- 
vails in Philadelphia, New York, or Chicago. 

Radio manufacturers have been slow in reaching the farmers 
for two reasons. Most radio-set manufacturers only a short time 
ago could not meet the demands of the buying public in the large 
cities. Business was so profitable in the urban districts, and the 
merchandising cost was so low as compared with the rural district 
merchandising costs, that there existed no great motive to widen 
the market. During the past year, however, the salesman has 
turned up new furrows in agricultural areas, and he has found a 
fertile field for radio products. 

There are certain fundamental things in man’s nature that tend 
to show us that broadcasting cannot by any conceivable chance su- 
persede the theater, the concert, the variety show, or the lecture 
hall. The phonograph did not injure the musical comedy or dis- 
perse to the homes the audiences at the opera or concert. If the pho- 
nograph did anything, it indirectly increased attendance at these 
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musical performances by whetting the public’s appetite in the home. 

Besides, the motion picture has not ruined the theater. And if in 
the next ten years some other mechanical or electrical contrivance 
for providing entertainment is devised, nothing startling will hap- 
pen to the present forms of amusement. All these forms of enter- 
tainment or instruction are additions to our activities in an age 
when men appear capable of absorbing any number of innovations 
for diversion. 

When we consider the psychological reasons that lie behind 
man’s entertainment experiences, we find certain human character- 
istics which lead us to predict that broadcasting will not supersede 
more socialized forms of entertainment. It is the novelty in broad- 
casting that has given it its impetus and that accounts for the tre- 
mendous strides the business has made. No powerful stimulation 
of man’s instincts or emotions accounts for the spread of the popu- 
larity of broadcasting. 

Man, we have been told by the ancient political economists, is 
a gregarious animal, just as the majority of animals are. Some 
modern investigators tell us that there is a distinct instinct of gre- 
gariousness. Other sociologists doubt that gregariousness is any- 
thing more than a habit condition that man was obliged to adopt 
after ages in which herd, tribe, or group association was found use- 
ful. At any rate we know that most human beings crave to associ- 
ate with other human creatures. 

This habit of gregariousness settled deeply in man’s behavior. 
The greater the group, the greater the feeling of security men ex- 
perienced. This tendency continued to develop until such phenom- 
ena as the populating of London, Shanghai, and New York oc- 
curred. Crowds are largely responsible for the growth of large 
cities. We may tell ourselves that it is greater opportunity that 
brings men to cities, but we know that the proportion of success to 
failures in the metropolis is less than in the smaller community. 

Even the desire to go for a walk of an evening, which is com- 
mon to people in large cities, is not stimulated by a desire for a 
walk so much as to feel one’s self among human beings like one’s 
self. If the walk were the real reason for taking such exercise, peo- 
ple would logically seek less crowded streets, where walking would 
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not be hindered. Instead, London goes to the seething Strand, and 
New York, to bubbling Broadway or to some other street where 
there are sure to be crowds. | 

Insignificant occasions will draw crowds, not because of the 
occasion or the notable person associated with the occasion, but 
because “people will be there.” We all enjoy going to the Rialto, 
not for the gossip, but for the association with other human beings. 
The baseball game, the football game, and even a strike for which 
we may have little sympathy are all things in which the desire to 
be with the crowd figures. 

Men crave this human contact so strongly that those who are 
disturbed by its being repressed or by some psychopathic condi- 
tion suffer with agoraphobia. This psychic disturbance is a mor- 
bidly intense manifestation of a person’s gregarious desires. Per- 
sons so afflicted cannot tolerate being alone and they are overcome 
with distressing emotions by even the sight of a great open plain 
or uninhabited place. 

Societal aggregations are outlets for many of our urges, and 
they create stimuli that are satisfying usually because they arouse 
some of our tendencies that demand expression. Men experience 
the same organic sympathy among people of their own town or re- 
ligious group that many species of animals do. A frisky lamb stim- 
ulates all the other lambs in the flock. A baying hound sets his 
brothers in the pack to baying. 

The frisky lamb suggests to the others that it is pleasurable 
to be frisky; and being frisky like the other lambs makes any one 
lamb feel comfortable in the presence of his kind which he is imi- 
tating. His activity makes him feel more like one of the flock. 

Men behave in a similar manner. By some bond of sympathy 
like race, religion, education, or trade men enter a human group. 
In this crowd the individual feels a fundamental resemblance with 
his fellows that gives him the same comfort that his prehistoric 
forbears felt in the roaming human hordes. 

Human beings enjoy acting in concert. The individual will 
even go as far as to migrate with his group, like the Puritans, the 
Flemings who left Holland for England, the Catholics who came 
from England to Maryland, or the Mormons who wandered to the 
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new lands in the western United States. This like response with the 
crowd of like individuals assists an individual in becoming more 
conscious of the group he has chosen for his security and recogni- 
tion. 

This like response also means imitation, in which all human 
beings find pleasure at times. Besides, this association is devoid 
of unpleasant phases like shrinking from those around or being 
obliged to retreat. All these outlets allow for other satisfying ex- 
pressions. We can dramatize ourselves and converse, and thereby 
gratify a desire for recognition and generally inflate our egos. 

There is an element of dramatizing one’s self in applause in the 
theater or at the baseball game. This game is popular because it 
gives us the pleasure that arises from the reaction of concerted phy- 
sical and mental excitement which Franklin H. Giddings has point- 
ed out. 

In fact, Dr. Giddings has thrown out the suggestion that there 
is probably as much a struggle for satisfaction as there is a struggle 
for existence. To judge by the efforts expended in getting to ball 
games, and at them, this idea appears thoroughly sound. 

Broadcasting has hardly any gregarious or association appeals, 
Broadcasting is a great deal like another form of home entertain- 
ment, the phonograph, which has already assumed its place in our 
social life without destroying other forms of entertainment. Man 
cannot satisfy his desire for association with others of whom he is 
conscious of being of the same kind; nor can he act in concert with 
other human beings through broadcasting. 

There is no great “kick” in mailing applause to a favorite 
broadcasting station, and it requires tremendous exertion with the 
imagination to feel one’s self a part of a broadcast audience. You 
cannot applaud a radio program in concert with other human be- 
ings, and you cannot dramatize yourself with the radio audience. 

The only way in which broadcasting can appeal to man’s desire 
to congregate is seen in crowds listening before a loudspeaker to re- 
ports of baseball and football games, to prize-fight reports, political 
speeches, and similar events that draw crowds in busy city streets, 
at summer resorts, and in clubs. By talking to people in these 
crowds I found that many of them had sets at home. They appar- 
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ently were not. there because it was impossible to use a radio at 
home. Were they there because they enjoyed being with a crowd, 
all of whom were thrilled by a common interest? . 

Broadcasting can never really stimulate a consciousness of 
kind. It will remain with us if it can be properly financed and if the 
programs are of a high grade. But it will perform its greatest serv- 
ice to isolated persons like farmers, the sightless, and those who are 
nearly deaf. Besides, it will perform a valuable function in bad or 
severe weather, when the city dwellers want to remain at home. 

Men must go among men. When they require this association 
they will seek the theater, the cinema, the church, the concert, the 
political meeting, and the lodge. These things radiotelephony can- 
not injure, because they have social, psychological appeals of which 
broadcasting is almost entirely devoid. 

The national radio conference which may be held in 1927 can- 
not change the status of broadcasting as a social force to any appre- 
ciable extent. It can deal only with technical rules and the re-allo- 
cating of the etheric wave-lengths. Meantime the rural community 
will continue to benefit by broadcasting and the sophisticated city 
dweller will tire of the novelty. 
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Any attempt to review social psychological literature will result in a 
list that is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. The reviewer is embarrassed by 
the riches of the material, at least in quantity. 

Fortunately several excellent reviews have been made in the recent 
past, and to these the reader is cordially referred. Allport (3, 4, 7), Ber- 
nard (16), and Young (116) will keep the student busy for a while run- 
ning down references, while Fischer (48) gives more of the foreign lit- 
erature. 

Something of the development of social psychology can be learned 
from the textbooks, beginning with Baldwin (9), who brought the social 
concept to the fore. One goes on to Ross (96), who brought the torch 
from France, and passes to McDougall (79), whose theory of instinct 
still occupies the center of the stage. The differences between McDougall 
and Shand (97) have been the subject of considerable writing. 

While Thorndike (100) was not writing for social psychologists, they 
have made much use of his work. Ginsberg (54) represents the begin- 
ning of a reaction against McDougall, while Wallas (105) is uncritical of 
the central doctrine. Holt represents an effort to synthesize Freudianism 
and behaviorism, and Allport (5) is writing the social psychology from 
the standpoint of a behaviorist. Groves ( 56) is another synthesizer, while 
Williams (114, 115) represents a fresh approach, his work being the so- 
cial psychological implication of Giddings’ theory. Cooley (26, 28) is one 
of the pioneers in the field whose influence has been growing from the be- 
ginning. Many efforts to synthesize the subject have naturally been 
made, notable among which are those of Ellwood (43), Bogardus (20), 
and Bernard (14). Bartlett (11) uses the old tools but with fresh mate- 
rial, while Gault (51) comes to social psychology from the laboratory, 
and Dunlap (39) writes a psychology of desire. Balz (10) argues against 
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individualism, Znaniecki (117) makes psychology the analysis of a social 
act, while Dewey (31) treats it under the head of habit and impulse gen- 
erating intelligence and leading to moral life. 

Of general theoretical articles there is no end. A few must suffice, 
quite arbitrarily chosen. Dewey (33) gives comfort to the instinct school 
for the last time. The general task of social psychology is excellently 
stated by the editors of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology (40). Cooley (27) argues again for the type of introspection 
which Faris (47) agrees to. Kroeber (72) would seem to identify sociolo- 
gy and social psychology, while Lowie (77) makes the point that culture 
is essentially psychology. Bentley (12) urges the importance of group 
and individual investigation, Judd (63) argues for the study of institu- 
tions, and Faris (46) appeals for ethnology as psychological material. 

One of the liveliest controversies of the past five years has referred 
to instincts. Dunlap (36, 37) was very early with his articles, and the at- 
tack was carried on by Bernard (15), Faris (44), Kuo (74, 75, 76), and 
others. There was naturally an answer from Professor McDougall (80, 
81) and his friends, among whom Wells (111, 112, 113) was very vigor- 
ous. Dunlap (38) answered McDougall, and Eldredge (41) attempts a 
synthesis. Cason (24) argues that gregariousness is not an instinct, and 
Drever (35), a stout defender, classifies them. The controversy was con- 
tinued by Geiger (52, 53), Griffith (55), and Tolman (103, 104) and 
produced two valuable books by Josey (62) and Bernard (13). At the 
present time the anti-instinct crowd can claim Watson, Dewey, and All- 
port, while the partisans of McDougall are busy strengthening their posi- 
tion and guarding more carefully their statements. 

: The ancient controversy concerning the one and the many has been 

revived by the publication of McDougall’s Group Mind (78), to which 
general problem Follett (49) is addressed. Wallis (106) argues for the 
reality of the group, and so does Boodin (21). Ellwood (42) insists that 
culture is psychic, and Davy (30) gives a clear statement of the position 
of his French masters. Allport (1, 2) attacks vigorously what he calls the 
“group fallacy,” and Perry (89) in a piece of fine writing tries to laugh 
the mystics out of court. 

The writer cannot forbear mention of the Gestalt psychology, which 
has been introduced into this country so persuasively and so skilfully by 
Kofika (66, 67, 68) and Kohler (69, 70, 71). A very adequate study of 
the Gestalt psychology, with critical notes, has been made by Helson 
(58). 

Some worth-while discussions have appeared concerning environ- 
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ment. Carmichael (23) insists that heredity and environment are not 
antithetical and is in line with Jennings (61) and his biological friends. 
Bernard (17) emphasizes environment and proposes a hyphenated term. 
Herskovits (60) writes of environment under the head of social patterns, 
but there is much more literature on environment than is here cited. 

The problem of the nature and the origin of the personality has re- 
ceived treatment from various sources. Basic to the work of a whole 
group of social psychologists are the articles of Mead (82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87). Mead has consistently elaborated the approach to the problem 
which emphasizes behavior and at the same time by the aid of the doc- 
trine of the significant symbol brings in the imagination and redintegra- 
tion. Perhaps the most important contribution Mead has made to our 
thought is his discussion of the implication of self-stimulation. In taking 
the rôle of the other the individual becomes conscious of himself. Prince 
(92, 93) is still interested in the problem of dissociation, and while multi- 
ple personality exists, yet he would at times prefer to define personality 
as the sum total of our traits. Thomas (98) discusses personality as habit 
formation, and Burgess (22) emphasizes the rôle of the group. Kempf 

Mes 5) is no longer new, but still important. His is the emphasis upon the 
visceral factors with an effort to synthesize psychoanalysis. 

Discussion of intelligence runs the gamut from logic to mental tests. 
Bode (19) has a discussion that is far too little known, and Thurstone 
(101, 102) has a view of intelligence quite different from that of the 
ordinary laboratory psychology worker. There is a good behavioristic 
account in Dashiell (29), while Herrick (59) attacks some psychological 
problems in opposition both to behaviorism and to the school of Mc- 
Dougall. 

The concept of types has been little advanced since the publications 
of Jung (64) and Downey (34). Reuter (95) and Faris (45) attempt 
to recommend the concept of social attitudes for general favor. 

It is a matter for regret and searching of heart that when we come to 
the literature on actual methods of research in social psychology we have 
very little to report. Thomas and Znaniecki (99) introduced the method 
of studying personality from private letters and autobiographies. Krue- 
ger (73) has carried on the work of collecting life-histories and proposes 
some criteria. Hart (57) and Ream (94), by means of questionnaires and 
blanks to be filled out, have worked out tests of social relations which 
have been rather widely imitated. Allport (6) has tried to work out the 
personality traits both by the method of rating and by that of self-esti- 
mate. Moore (88) has a similar measure of aggressiveness, and the 
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Pressey tests (90, 91) for investigating emotions deserve mention al- 
though they have been out for some years. 

Blanton (18) is typical of studies on children, and Watson’s papers 
(107, 108, 109, 110) are models of careful, controlled observation. Garth 
(50) may be cited as representing the attempt to establish racial differ- 
ences, and Chapin’s paper (25) is a model for the study of social phe- 
nomena by statistical methods. 

The Psychologies of 1925, edited by Murchinson, and The Problems 
of Personality, issued in honor of Morton Prince, are not included in this 
bibliography because they have been so recently reviewed in this Journal. 
They constitute, however, the best recent literature in this field. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


_ Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
—A report of the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
held in St. Louis December 28-31, will be given in the March issue of 
the Journal, Other social science associations meeting in St. Louis at the 
same time were the American Econamic Association, the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association, and the National Community Center Association. 

The program of the main divisions of the Society on Historical So- 


‘* ciology, Social Psychology, Social Research, Social Biology, Human Ecol- 


ogy, and Methods of Research centered about the general subject, “The 
Progress of Sociology.” The various sections of the Society considered 
current research projects in rural sociology, educational sociology, the 
family, the sociology of religion, the teaching of the social sciences in the 
schools, and community organization. 

The Hanover Conference-—The Committee on Problems and Policy, 
appointed to give consideration to special questions and general policy by 
the Social Science Research Council, held a conference during the last 
three weeks of August, at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

The purpose of the Conference was to bring together for further de- 
liberation the members of thé various subcommittees which had been 
appointed during the year to cover different fields of research, and which 
had held several sessions. The discussions of the subcommittees cen- 
tered, in the main, around proposed projects to be submitted to the Com-. 
mittee on Problems and Policy for recommendation to the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Among the’ subjects discussed by the Conference, and which were 
later approved by the Committee on Problems and Policy and adopted 
by the Social Research Council, are the following: 

The Committee on the Study of Scientific Method in the Social Sci- 
ences was authorized to prepare, in the form of a book, a comprehensive 
study of the content and meaning cf scientific method in theisocial sci- 
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ences. The volume is expected to include a series of case studies selected 
so as to illustrate the application of method, a critical evaluation of meth- 
ods, and a summary. This book is intended to serve as a guide to the 
Council, and to be used as a manual for research students. The different . 
social science associations meeting in St. Louis were ask2d to set aside 
a session for the discussion of scientific method in the social sciences. 

Two important studies now in progress in the.field of industrial rela- 
tions were recommended for continued support: (1) a study of “Changes 
in Labor Output per Hour” as a further development of Dr. Harvey Je- . 
rome’s investigation on mechanization and labor in industry; (2) “The 
Labor Market,” investigated by Dr. Leo Wolman. . 

The Committee on Pioneer Belts met with a similar committee from 
the National Research Council and agreed upon a general method of ap- 
proach to this field of such great interest to, geology and geography, as 
well as to the social sciences. Upon their suggestion, tte Council ap- 
proved a survey of a marginal area in Western Canada, to be conducted 
in co-operation with other agencies. 

Several studies relating to the Negro were placed under the guidance . 
of a new committee, to be known as the Advisory Committee on Inter- 
Racial Relations. 

An Advisory Committee on Social suid Economic Research i in ` Agri- 
culture was re-constituted and its powers enlarged. 

Several important studies in the field of crime were under discussion, . 
and two projects were recommended for immediate action: (x) a pre- ` 
liminary survey of research in crime and criminal justice; (2) a survey 
of personality traits and community factors in juvenile delinquency. 
This latter study aims to make inquiries into all factors in the individual 
and the community which condition and determine individual behavior. 

Among other committees sét up or continued by the Council were 
those on “Cultural Areas,” “International Relations,” “Grants in Aid,” - 
_ “Human Migrations,” “Indexing and Digesting of the Session Laws of 
Various States,” and “Social Science Abstracts.” 


The Social Service Review.—A new quarterly devoted to ite scien- 
tific and professional interest of social work, to be known as the Social. 
Service Review, will be edited by the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicego, and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. The managing editors are 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, who have been leaders, 
from the beginning, in the field of professional education far social work, 
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and authors of several of the most important volumes in social economics 
and social work. 

Since the new profession of social work crosses the frontiers of eco- 
- nomics and sociology, of political science and law, of psychology and 
psychiatry, contributions of interest to social workers from all these fields 
of the psychological and social sciences will appear in the pages of the 
Review. Outstanding social workers and authorities upon social prob- 
lems, both from the United States and from foreign countries, will con- 
tribute to the new periodical. In each issue there will be articles, docu- 
ments, comments, and reports of significant investigations of interest to’ 
social workers, and reviews of important books. The first number will 
appear in February with a leading article by Ernst Freund, “Deportation 
Legislation in the Sixty-ninth Congress.” 

In connection with the Social Service Review, its editorial board is 
planning a series of “Social Service Monographs.” Four monographs are 
now being projected: The Bail System in Chicago, by Arthur L. Beeley; 
The Adoption Law of Ilinois and Its Administration, by Elinor Nims; 
A Study of the Admissions to the Juvenile Detention Home of Cook 
County, by Savilla Millis; The Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, by Alice 
M. Channing. 

The establishment of the Soctal Service Review as an outstanding 
journal marks a new step in the professional development of social work. 


Institut Internationale de Sociologie—-M. Gaston Richard, profes- 
sor of Social Science in the University of Bordeaux, has-been elected suc- 
cessor to the late M. René Worms, secretary of the International Insti- 
tute of Sociology and editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 


Société de Sociologie de Genéve.—Revue internationale de sociologie 
reports the organization, June 25, 1926, of the Sociological Society of 
Geneva. It has as its object the exclusively scientific study of social 
facts, by inductive analysis and verification of hypotheses—at least those 
which are possible of positive observation. Its thirty. charter members in- 
clude specialists in linguistics, economic history, human geography, social 
zodlogy, botany, psychology, history, archaeology, psychopathology, phi- 
losophy, physics, statistics, education, economics, social economics, and 
mathematics, as well as sociology. Its president is M. G. L. Duprat, pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Social Economics in the University of Geneva. 


Institute of International Education.—A limited number of Ameri- 
can Field Service Fellowships for advanced studies in French universities, 
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with a stipend of $1,200, tenable for one year with the possibility of re- 
newal for the second year, will be awarded for the year 1927-28. The fel- 
lowships, which are open only to male citizens of the United States under 
certain qualifications that may be learned by inquiry, cover a wide range - 
of subjects, including sociology. For further information, address Stephen 
B. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
_ York City. 


American-German Student Exchange, Inc-—A limited number of fel- ` 
lowships for study in Germany in various fields, including saciology, will 
be awarded American students for the year 1927-28. Application blanks 
and full information may be secured from Carl J. Friedrich, Institute of 
International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. Applications 
properly filled out and accompanied by the required credentials must be 
in the hands of the Exchange by February 15, 1927. 


The Missouri Crime Survey.—The major findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Missouri Crime Survey have recently been putlished by the 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice in a pamphlet entitled The Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in Missouri, by Raymond Moley. The ` 
complete report will be published, in a book of six hundred pages or more, 
by The Macmillan Company at an early date. 


The Vienna Criminological Series —The publication o? a new series 
of criminological works in German has recently been anncunced. They 
will be edited by W. Gleispach, Vienna, and will cover the entire field of 
criminology, especially theories of causes, criminal biology, criminal psy- 
chology, the legal aspects of medicine and psychiatry, crim‘nal statistics, 
and criminal policy. The first volume is Das Wahrsagen, by H. Streicher, 
of Vienna; the second volume is Das Schmerzproblem und seine foren- 
sische Bedeutung, by R. Michel, of Graz. The publisher is Julius Spring- 
er, of Vienna. , 


Judge Baker Foundation—Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. 
Bronner, directors of the Foundation, have published with Macmillan a 
study of the effectiveness of the present methods of treating delinquency, 
under the title Delinquents and Criminals: Their Making aud Unmaking. 

Clark University —Dr. Dudley W. Willard, of the University of 
Washington, is now assistant professor of sociology. 

University of Iinois—A new book in Lippincott’s sociological se- 
ries is Recent Development in the Soctal Sciences, by Edward Cary 
Hayes, editor of the series. 
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Indiana University —J. B. Lippincott Company announces in its so- _ 
ciological series, edited by E. C. Hayes, the ean of Social Progress, 
by U. G. Weatherly. 


Iowa State College-—The Sociology of Rural Life is a recent volume 
by Dr. Horace B. Hawthorne, assistant professor of Rural Sociology, in 
the “Century Social Science Series,” edited by Professor Edward A. Ross. 


University of Minnesota.—Harper and Brothers announce, in their 
new “Social Science Series” edited by Professor F. Stuart Chapin, An In- 
troduction to Anthropology, by Wilson D. Wallis. 


University of Mtssouri—Dr. Harmon O. DeGraff, who took his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago last June, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at the University of Missouri. Professor A. F. 
Kuhlman, who spent last year in research work for the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Criminal Justice and in graduate work in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has resumed his duties in the department of sociology 
at the University of Missouri. Miss Mary F. Brisley, formerly head of 
the School for the Training of Social Workers, in Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been appointed assistant professor of rural sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and will have charge of the courses especially designed 
to train social workers. A new department of rural sociology has been 
established in the College of Agriculture in the University of Missouri, 
of which Professor E. L. Morgan is chairman. Professor Morgan and 
_ other members of this department will also be members of the stafi of 
the department of sociology in the College of Arts and the Graduate 
School. The total enrolment in sociology in the University of Missouri 
for the fall semester is 670. 


University of Pittsburgh —Dr. Gee A. Lundberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has joined the department of sociology, to help take 
care of the increased demands for the second semester of this year. 


University of Pennsylouania.—tThe staff of the department of sociol- 
ogy now-includes elevén men, of whom four are full professors, and five 
are instructors. 

Professor Stuart Rice, formerly of Dartmouth College, has taken 
charge of graduate and undergraduate research projects, his appointment 
dating from July 1. He is also offering a graduate seminar on methods 
of research, and a graduate course dealing with the application of the 
scientific method to social sciences. 

Dr. J. T. Sellin has returned after two years’ absence on leave for 
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study in Europe, and has charge of graduate and undergraduate work in 
criminology. Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick will give the gracuate course in 
social psychology the second semester of the year 1926-27. Mr. Willard 
` Waller, of the University of Chicago, has recently been added to the staff 
as instructor in social problems and criminology. New facilities for 
graduate study and new courses are being added each year. 


University of North Carolina.—Mr. Wiley B. Sanders, who is absent: 
on leave while pursuing work at the Graduate School of Social Service - 
Administration at the University of, Chicago, has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the School of Public Welfare. 


North Carolina State College —The first book published in Harper 5 
“Social Science Series,” which is under the editorship of Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, is Human Relations, a college textbook in citizenship by 
Carl C. Taylor and B. F. Brown. Rural Sociology, a study of rural prob- 
lems by Carl C. Taylor, is also announced in this series. 


Smith College——Alfred A. Knopf announces the publication of Tke 
Racial Basis of Civilization, by Frank H. Hankins. The book is in two 
parts: one, a critical history of racial theories; the other, an analysis of 
the concept and the social rôle of race. 


Susquehanna University —Professor W. C. Heffner, who was former- 
ly with Thiel College, is now with this institution. He is one of the few 
present members of the American Sociological Society who attended its 
meeting in Providence, twenty years ago, the first meeting held after the | 
organization of the Society in Baltimore, the’ preceding year. 


Syracuse University. —Dr. Iva L. Peters has resigned at Goucher 
College to accept the position of dean and director of pepe for 
women. 


University of aie Professor Arthur L. Beeley was active in the 
organization of the newly formed Utah Society for Mental Hygiene. 

University of Virginia——The University of Virginia has received 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation a grant of $137,500 for 
a period of five years, for the organization of a Social Science Research 
Institute. 


University of Wasitington Professor R. D. eee who held 
the Guggenheim travel fellowship, returned from his tour around the 
world and resumed teaching in the autumn semester. Dr. McKenzie is 
particularly interested in making observations upon the ecological basis 
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of world-organization. Certain materials and conclusions from his re- 
search were incorporated in the paper “Dominance as an Ecological Con- 
cept,” which he read at the St. Louis meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. ` 


University of West Virginia.—Professor Thomas L. Harris will de- 
vote his time to research in rural sociology at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, for the second semester, and Professor Grove S. Dow, for- 
merly of Denver University, will conduct his courses. r 


Whittier College-—Professor C. M. Panunzio, well known as the au- 
` thor of The Soul of an Immigrant and as a specialist in immigration, is 
now head of the department of economics and sociology. 


Yale University —Applications for the 1927-28 Sterling fellowships 
for research in humanistic studies and the natural sciences must be sub- 
mitted to the Dean of the Graduate School before March r. Candidates 
for research or senior fellowships, with a stipend ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,500 or more, must have the Ph.D. degree or such training and experi- 
ence in research as is indicated by this degree. Candidates for junior fel- 
. lowships, with stipends of from $1,000 to $1,500, must be well advanced 
in their work toward the Ph. D. degree. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





White Servitude in Pennsylvania. By CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
1229-Arch Street, Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey, 1926. 
Pp. 330. $4.50. 

The Southern Plantation Overseer: As Revealed in His Leiters. 
Smith College Fiftieth Anniversary Publications. By JoHN 
Spencer Bassett, PH.D., LL.D. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts: Smith College, 1925. Pp. vii+280. 

The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, By AL- 
RUTHEUS AMBUSH TayLor. Washington, D.C.: Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1924. Pp. 275. $2.15. 

Free Negro Heads of Families in the United. States in 1830. By 
CarTER GODWIN Woopson, editor of the Journal of Negro 
History. Washington, D.C.: Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., 1925. Pp. lvii+-296. $5.00. 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830: to- 
gether with absentee ownership of slaves in the United States 
in 1830. Compiled under the direction of and edited by CAR- 
TER Gopwin Woopson. Washington, D.C.: The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1924. Pp. viii+-78. 

_ Apply. 

Between Black and White. Autobiographical sketches. By HENRY 
Huc Proctor, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1925. Pp. 
xi+189. $1.50. 

The Negro in American Life. By Jerome Down, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Oklahoma. New York: The Century 
Co., 1926. Pp. xix+611. $5.00. 

White servitude and Negro slavery grew up in America together. 
The two systems were, in fact, for a considerable time in competition 
with each other. In Virginia, in the course of about a century, slavery 
superseded and quite replaced servitude. In Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, white servants tended to replace Negro slaves. 
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Why did servitude give place to slavery in Virginia? James Curtis 
Ballgah, who studied the subject in that state, says that, under the condi- 
tions which slavery imposed, the Negro in Virginia was a better ‘laborer 
than the white man. 

Why did servitude survive in Pennsylvania, when it was declining 
elsewhere? This is the theme of Dr. Herrick’s monograph. Briefly, his 
explanation is this: Pennsylvania was, from the very first, as compared 
with other colonies, predestined to become a manufacturing community. 
The trades were, to be sure, carried on during the Colonial period as 
household industries. Even so, they required an amount of skill and dis- 
cipline that the Negro did not possess. Virginia, on the other hand, by the 
character of its soil and its climate, and in consequence of its geographical ' 
‘ location, was condemned to agriculture and to the one-crop system of . 
colonial countries. These differences in the character of the fundamental 
industries became in the course of time the basis for differences in culture 
and custom. Dr. Herrick’s study is valuable just because his more search- 
ing investigation has revealed more completely than any previous study 
of the subject the specific factors which have determined the divergent 
evolution, in different environments, of these two similar institutions— 
institutions which in the long run have determined the character of the 
civilization in which they grew up. One is permitted to say this because 
civilization in the South is, on the whole, a product of the plantation, and 
civilization in the North, based as it was upon the homestead rather than 
the plantation, got its final form with the introduction of the factory. 

The most important figure on the southern plantation, and the one . 
most neglected by the students of that institution, was the overseer. In 
his position as administrator of the plantation and as governor of the 
plantation community, this man’s responsibilities were very great, and in . 
the absence of the plantation owner his powers were practically unlim- 
ited. His position, which was distinctly inferior to that of the master, was 
not one in which he was likely to win the affection of the slaves. In the 
words of the author, “The overseer was not loved; as a rule he was not 
lovable.” He was not chosen for the qualities that would have endeared 
him to the subjects he ruled, and his occupation probably did not improve 
his natural disposition. 

- In rescuing from oblivion the letters in which these men have re- 
corded, for the benefit of their employers, the difficulties-of their tasks, 
Professor Bassett has thrown new light upon an unfamiliar aspect of 
plantation life. He has, at the same time, given us an intimate picture of 
a type-—the man whose fate it was to be the shock absorber of the system 
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which he, more completely than anyone else, embodied and personified, 
These letters, intimate and artless as they are, afford the best possible 
evidence of the mind, the character, and the culture of the men who wrote 
them. From them we may learn not only what an overseer did, but how 
he thought and felt about his job. 

It is quite a different task that Mr. Taylor, of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life, hes undertaken in the volume The Negro in South. 
Carolina during the Reconstruction. There is probably nc period in the 
recent history of the United States that has more intrigued historical stu- 
dents than this. On the other hand, there is no episode in American his-' 
tory that is open to such divergent interpretations. The difficulty is that 

` it involves a race problem. Under these circumstances, history is always 
likely to assume the character of a polemic or an apology. Nothing of this ` 
sort mars the present study. On the other hand, it cannot be said that - 
Mr. Taylor’s investigations have added much that is new to our knowl- 
edge of reconstruction in South Carolina. What he has done is to put the 
whole matter in a different context. He has not minimized the disorders 
or the corruption of that period, but he has put these episodes at the con- 
clusion of a volume which describes in some detail the actual condition 
of the freedmen with respect to education, industry, and pclitics. He has, 
not sought to paint the period in lurid colors. Rather, he has looked for 
facts which toned down the picture and humanized it. What we have, 
therefore, is rather a sober account of events during that critical period. 
Histories by “investigators” are not likely to be thrilling, but they often 
are more informing than histories more brilliantly written by those who 
have not had time to investigate. And this is true in the case of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s present study. 

More significant and more far-reaching in their ultimate bearing ` 
upon our knowledge of the life and history ofthe Negro Curing slavery 
are the studies by Carter G. Woodson, of the Association fo> the Study of 
Negro Life and History, of the free Negro during slavery times. The free 
Negro was more maligned and more misunderstood during slavery than 
any other man whose fate was bound up with that system. He was often, 
nevertheless—contrary to tradition—a man of some consequence in his 
community. In the seaboard cities he was likely to be himself a slave- 
holder and to share the sentiments of the white slaveholder toward the 
slave system. In the North, on the contrary, he was more likely to have 
been, like Frederick Douglass, a fugitive slave and an ardent abolitionist. 

Furthermore, the descendants of the free Negroes are almost the only 
Negroes who have a family tradition that goes back into the period before 
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the war. The purpose of the present volume—which is made up largely 
of these names—is to salvage that tradition. These names are gathered 
primarily, as Dr. Woodson says, to facilitate further study. Aside from 
everything else, the sheer fact of the numbers and locations of free Ne- 
groes living at the fateful year of 1830 is interesting and important, since 
the census, from which these names were copied may fairly be taken as 
the date when ‘that “irrepressible conflict” began which ended in. the 
Civil War. 

The volume on the free Negro is a sequel to and a continuation of 
earlier reports on free Negro owners of slaves, and both are merely intro- 
ductory to further investigations and studies now, it is to be presumed, 
in progress. ` : 

One difficulty in any attempt to reproduce the life of the Negro in 
slavery, as he felt it, is that most of the Negro’s tradition is still to so 
large an extent oral. The Negro’s account of his own life, as he remem- 
bers and relates it, is invariably.embroidered with incidents often thrill- 
ing or pathetic, and always humorous. The story of his life as he records 
it, on the other hand, is likely to be dull and tedious. It is incredible that, 
a man who has seen so much of life as has Henry Hugh Proctor should 
write so dull a story. Born after the war, in or near Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, of slave parents, educated at Nashville and at Yale, he was an 
active figure at Atlanta during the riot, participated in the work of build- 
ing bétter race relations after that time, went abroad as a soldier in the 
world war, migrated northward, following presumably his congregation, 
and has been an outstanding figure in every movement that has concerned 
the Negro in,the communities in which he lived. He has also had the 
opportunity for education that comes with the necessity of canvassing the 
country for funds to carry on beneficent enterprises. In spité of all this, 
Between Black and White is merely a hastily written, incomplete, and 
prosaic account of an extraordinary career. 

The question of race relations, as Professor Jerome Dowd remarks, 
is one of the greatest of social questions. In view of that fact, one who 
has had opportunity to read and meditate upon the vast output of litera- 
ture on this subject during the past thirty years would seem to be already 
equipped to write a book on the subject, even if he had made no inde- 
pendent investigation. This is the case of Professor Dowd. His book is 
not the result of research, but of reading. It is not a systematic treatise, 
but an encyclopedia—a book of reference. In this book one will find 
something well worth reading on almost every aspect of the race problem. 
Not only that, but he will find the facts interpreted in the manner and the 
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mood of a man who is invariably sane and sympathetic, and, on the whole, 
an optimist. One is disposed, however, to offer one general criticism. In 
view of recent developments—the movement of the Negro to the indus- 
trial cities of the North, the new race consciousness of the Negro as re- 
flected in the new Negro literature—in view of this and all that it signi- 
fies, most of the materials in this volume, even the benevolent mood in 
which it is written, strike one as rather antiquated and out of date. 
Rosert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Asia: A Short History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Herpert H. Gowen, D.D., F.R. As. Soc. With Ilustra- 
tions. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+436. $3.50. 

China and the West: A Sketch of Their Intercourse. By W. E. 
SooTHitt. New York: Oxford University ne 1925. Pp. 
224. $3.50. 

Whats Wrong with China? By Rooney GILBERT. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 1926. Pp. vii+-305. Maps. $4.00. 


The Girl from China (Soumay Tcheng). By B. Van Vorst, author 
of A Popular History of France. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1926. Pp. xi+249. $2.00. 

Popular knowledge in America of Asia is largely a tangled web of 
legend and travelers’ tales. Furthermore, that history covers a vast terri- 
tory, a multitude of people, and a long range of time. Dr. Gowen’s Short 
History is designed to weave together the scattered threads of this wide- 

- spun history into a consistent and intelligible narrative. 

Geographically and racially, Europe is a part of Asia. The ultimate 
sources of European history are in Asia. It is in Asia that all the great re- 
ligions of the world had their origin. As Dr. Gowen himself is a student 
of comparative religion, he has put more emphasis upon the influences of 
these religious movements than other writers have been able or disposed 
to do. Historical relations of Europe with Asia, which began with the 
great invasions, were interrupted by the rise of the Ottoman Empire, and 
recovered by the explorations set on foot by Prince Henry the Navigator 
in the sixteenth century, have been steadily expanding since that time. 
Nearly half of this volume is dévoted to retracing and reviving our knowl- 
edge of these earlier connections. But the major portion of the volume is 
devoted to a candid, and at the same time sympathetic, statement of the 
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present-day conditions and of the international problems which these con- 
ditions have created. 

In respect to its relations with foreign countries, the history of China 
has been like that of the United States. The Chinese invaded China, 
drove out the more primitive hunting and fishing people, or absorbed 
them, advanced their frontiers steadily, and then erected a wall to keep 
out the rest of the world. It was its contacts and conflicts with its neigh- 
bors which brought Chinese civilization into existence; it was the Chinese 
wall, and the isolation which it typifies, which permitted Chinese custom 
to become so set and fixed that further progress was impossible. Chinese 
history starts with the traditional hundred clans and with the 430 sur- 
names which every Chinese schoolboy is expected to know. But today 
there are more than two thousand surnames. The remaining sixteen hun- 
dred represent possibly the names of those alien and more primitive peo- 
ples “that have been brought from the condition of foreigners and oppo- 
nents into the family which we call the Chinese nation.” And now that 
the isolation of the Chinese people is breaking down under the impact of 
Western civilization, the nation so long dead or dormant is awaking into 
new life, This, in brief, is the story of China and the West as Professor 
Soothill has sketched it. 

This volume is, as the title indicates, a historical sketch. What makes 
it valuable and interesting is the fact that it is the “result of forty years 
of reading and observation.” The author is professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford. 

The trouble with China at the isi moment, according to Rodney 
Gilbert, is that she has been “spoiled,” mainly by the missionaries. China 
and the world “have heard far too much of virtues and charms. She is al- 
ready spoiled and capricious beyond words, simply because she has been 
consistently overpraised and overrated, when she should have been 
spanked. ” 

It probably pains Mr. Gilbert to do this, but having lived in China a 
long time, and having known the Chinese people and learned to love 
them, he has taken upon himself to administer the spanking. 

The reason, he says, “for assembling under one pair of covers so 
much that is to China a discredit, and so little to her credit, is that there 
are no purposes but evil to serve in telling China how good and great she 
is at this juncture.” 

Having this in mind, almost anyone who is interested i in Chinese af- 
fairs will read with interest and profit what the publisher calls Mr. Gil- 
bert’s “vigorous and searching analysis of the character and habits of the 
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Chinese.” It is the tone and color of the book, rather than the facts which 
it recites, that make it instructive. Innocent Americans =raveling in colo- 
nial countries have learned to admire the patience and the reserve with 
which the English in the colonies carry on their difficult and delicate 
tasks. One has sometimes wondered what there was bekind this reserve. 
In Mr. Gilbert, English reserve has broken down. For example, indicat- _ 
ing that the missionaries are not altogether to blame for he present exhi- 
bition of Chinese caprice and frivolity, he says this: 

“China’s future has been much more seriously prejudiced by the 
ideas imported and peddled by such persons as Bertrand Russell, John 


. Dewey, Tagore, and Karakhan than by all the opium, morphia, heroin, 


cocaine, and hashish imported or produced in China during the past three 
centuries.” ` o 

This is a strong statement, but it probably reflects pretty accurately 
the foreign sentiment in Shanghai. It reflects, however, not merely the 


. sentiments, but the psychology of the Europeans in the colonies every- 


where. 

. The essays of which the book is composed were originally planned, 
and in greater part were written, for publication in the North Ce Daily 
News, published in Shanghai. 

Soumay Tcheng—whose autobiography, recorded by B. Van Vorst, 
is now published under the title A Girl from China—received. in July, 
1925, from the Sorbonne, in Paris, the degree of doctor of law, Doctorat 
en droit, the first Chinese woman to gain such distinction. She had al- 
ready won laurels in other fields, namely, as a feminist, a revolutionist, 
and as a leading spirit of the Chinese student radicals in Paris. This 
story is the amazing record of a brief but eventful career, which, so far 
from being complete, is just now fairly begun. Soumay Tcheng hopes to 
go into Parliament, to found a woman’s party, to establish a woman’s 
bank, and, in short, to assist in introducing the modern spirit into China. 
This much is recorded in the Foreword to her somewhat breathless and . 
all too brief record of adventures. 

There is no possible way of understanding the nature of the changes 
which are taking place in China today until we have learned from such 
records as this something more of the extent to which these events have 
changed the personal and family life of the persons involved. Chinese 
civilization is based upon the subjection of the individual to the interests 
of the clan. The emancipation of Chinese women tends to undermine the 
authority of the Chinese family, upon which everything else seems to 


. rest, and this is probably the most significant and far reaching of all the 
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consequences of the present ferment in China. This volume is a contribu- 
tion—a rather slight one, but, in the absence of other similar and more 
detailed documents, a very real one—to our knowledge of this more 
fundamental revolution. 
Rosert E. Park 
Universiry OF CHICAGO 


The Nature of the World and of Man. By H. H. NEWMAN and: 
Orners. Chicago: University of Ciieeok Press, 1926. Pp. 
xxiv-+566. $4.00 net. 

The college curriculum is under fire. The report of the student com- 
mittee at Dartmouth, which recommended drastic changes in the pro- 
gram, the new scheme at the University of Wisconsin under the leader- 

. ship of Professor Meiklejohn, and the various orientation courses which 
have been inaugurated in different American institutions are efforts to 
improve the situation, which no one finds satisfactory. The difficulties in 
the making of an independent plan are perhaps insuperable, and no stu- 
dent can engage in the active pursuit of any calling until he has been pre- 
pared for it. But he cannot prepare for it until he has chosen the field in 
which he proposes to make himself fitted. The choice, however, cannot 
be intelligently made until one has had experience of some nature with 
the field. The Freshman, therefore, is confronted with this practical 
paradox. 

In the autumn of 1924 there was inaugurated at the University of 
Chicago an ambitious attempt to make some attack on this problem. A 
selected group of Freshmen was organized into a course on science under 
the leadership of H. H. Newman, Professor of Zodlogy. The course ran 

‘for two quarters and consisted of three or four lectures in each of the 
sciences: astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, zodlogy, bacteriology, 

botany, paleontology, invertebrate zodlogy, anthropology, genetics, em- . 

bryology, physiology, and psychology. Some of these sciences were rep- 

resented by more than one lecturer, each of whom took his week. Two 
men in the first year and three in the second attended every session of 
the course and met the students in sections for a quiz and conference hour. 

At the end of two years of trial the lectures were reduced to writing, 
all of them being read before the group of lecturers and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. They were then revised and printed, the ee the volume 
under review. 

The book contains exeellent and condensed statements of the present 
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position of scientists on all the leading problems in the various fields. It 
is a sort of encyclopedia, with all the advantages and drawbacks that any 
encyclopedic statement necessarily involves. It is far more convenient 
than the Encyclopedia Britannica, since it does not cover so much terri- 
tory; the general method, however, is the same. The student is presented 
with the present position of his various instructors in the several fields, 
with a minimum of uncertainties and unsolved problems. 

It is an ambitious and worthy attempt to meet a pressing problem. 
The advantage to the entering student that enables him to come into con- 
tact with the leaders of science in the various fields of research is obvious. 
The student who reads may be expected to know more about the subject 
matter of the sciences than would otherwise have been possible. 

There were two diametrically opposed views concerning what can 
safely be presented to beginning students. This volume represents one 
extreme. The Freshman is an immature boy or girl and must not be con- 
fused by being presented with problems or hypotheses. He is expected to 

` think, but this activity is to be postponed until his third year in college. 
In the meantime, he is to be informed. The conclusions of science are to 
be presented to him as relatively fixed and final, and these he is to learn, 
memorize, and assent to. Later on he may take the research attitude and 
become an independent investigator; but beefsteak should not be fed to 
babies, nor hypothetical problems to youth. ` 

As the geneticist is convinced that heredity determines the destiny of 
men, it is held to be confusing and undesirable that the sociologist should 
set forth the accepted view that there is no racial character which is in- 
herited, and that personality results from the give and take of social ex- 
periences. The student who has learned what is in this bcok will have a 
valuable background; but if he goes into sociology in the University of 
Chicago he will have to unlearn some of the dogmatic statements that 
were presented to him with such confidence here. Nevertheless the re- 
viewer is in entire sympathy with the experiment, and the book has al- 
ready received a cordial welcome and will undoubtedly be widely used. 
The assumption that thé student should first be acquainted with physical 
nature and later on learn about human nature is the foundation of the 
course. In other institutions the reverse order has been observed, but in 
the present state of our educational theory every sincere experiment 
should be encouraged, and the earnest and devoted effort of the authors of 
this book will receive the praise which it truly deserves. 

ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNiversiTy or CHICAGO 
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The Psychology of Thought. Approached through studies of sleep- 
ing and dreaming. By H. L. Hottincwortu. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xiiiq-329. $3.00. - 

The bulk of this book revolves around four problems: redintegration, 
consciousness of relations, meaning, and psychophysical continuum. The 
discussion is introduced through the examination of sleep and dreams, al- 

‘though the treatment finally moves considerably beyond this novel ap- 
proach. In the earlier chapters,,moreover, there are certain subsidiary 
materials on sleep and dreams which do not advance the principle thesis 
of the volume. For instance, the defense of sleep “as a vestigial instinc- 
tive dissociation reaction” which we might as well try to eliminate as we 
have certain infectious diseases, is beside the point of the book, and in 
itself will fail to ‘convince the majority of readers because frigdlequately 
grounded. 

Turning to the more systematic matter involved, the reader is intro- 
` duced into the concept of redintegration borrowed and elaborated from 
James’s well-known discussion of this principle in his treatment of asso- 
ciation. Professor Hollingsworth shows the operation of this principle 
through concrete data from the free associations of dreams and drowsi- 
ness states, and from the immature thinking of children up through the 
mental processes of adults, until it reaches its culmination in the higher 
mental processes: memory, judgment, and reasoning. In all these in- 
stances we note how the part may stand for the whole; how the part may 
symbolize the whole; how a section of one experience may come to be 

tied to a second experience in a new context, as in the revelation of mean- 


Correlated with the principle of redintegration is the experiencing of 
relations. The author forgoes the older view of relational consciousness as 
something added to some other kind of consciousness. Relations “are as 
a rule present in consciousness”; they are “always primary,” and they 
“may be symbolic.” Experience always reveals parts in relation to other 
parts, as in perception; of parts to wholes, of foreground to background. 
Not only does the author draw upon James and older writers in his treat- 
ment here, but also from the very stimulating data of the present Gestalt 
school, best known to us through the work of Wertheimer, Kohler, and 
Koffka. The symbolic or substitute function of relations furnishes an- 
other clue to the understanding of meaning. 

Meaning, in fact, is essentially dependent upon redintegrative ge- 
quence” and relational processes—where part stands for whole; where 
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symbols run the gamut irom substitution of one concrete objective situa- 
tion for another, as in perception, to the higher level of surrogate func- 
tioning of language concepts, ‘and other symbols found in associative 
memory, judgment, and reasoning. 

In order to relate the objective, palpable world to the world of men- 

tal processes, the author introduces his concept of psychophysical con- 
tinuum. He abandons the whole “traditional distinction between the world 
of natural events and the world of mental events” presuppcsed in ancient 
mind-body theories. There is no mind-stuff, as such; no mysterious pur- 
‘poses, no mystical motives or instincts, or other hangovers from a theo- 
logical age. Rather, we have a continuous series of natura. events which 
we may describe and investigate; some in the objective world around us, 
some of them taking place within the organism, but all of żhem part and 
parcel of the totality of experience. 

While this’ volume will have more significance for the. theoretical 
psychologist than for the sociologist, there are many impcrtant implica- 
tions forthe student of personality and social psychology. While avoiding 
the narrowness of behaviorism and the vagaries of psyckoanalysis, the 
author has cut many of the Gordian knots of psychology by a naive, un- 
biased treatment of all events, mental as well as physical, as natural oc- 

- currences, He escapes the oversimplification of explaining everything in 
behavior and mind by the conditioned response, which is, only one form 
of redintegration, and at the same time does not fall into the metaphysi- 
cal pitfalls of “orders of higher meaning,” “pure oe * or “imageless 
thought.” 

It is to be regretted that there is no bibliography as an aid to the in- 
terested reader in somewhat related fields who may care to trace further 
some of the data cited in the pages of this stimulating book: - 

KIMEALL YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


The Springfield Church Survey. By H. PauL Douctass. New 
York: George H. Doran & Co., 1926. Pp. xxxv-+-445. $4.00. 

The Town and Country Church in the United States. By H.N. 
Morse and Epmunp DES. BRUNNER. New York: George H.- 
Doran & Co., 1923. Pp. xiiit+179. $1.25. 

The Social Survey in Town and Country Areas. By H. N. Morse. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co., 1924. Pp. XV--134. 
$1.25. 
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Surveying Your Community: A Report of Methods for the Rural 
_ Church. By Epmunp DES. BRUNNER. New York: George 

H. Doran & Co., 1925. Pp. 109. $0.50. 

The Springfield Church Survey, like the St. Louis Church Survey, 
each written by Mr. Douglass, is a study of the organized religious life on 
the social background of the city. Mr. Douglass followed the usual meth- 
ods of making social surveys in securing historical and census data, de- 
nominational statistics, and the house-to-house religious census. In addi- 
tion to these he used the self-survey method, in which the staff of the local 
church directed the filling out of questionnaires and schedules. The local 
- churches geographically mapped their parishes, made inventories of sub- 
sidiary organizations, calculated the man-hours of service, ‘and filled out 
‘schedules and questionnaires on a number of other subjects. Much of the 
book consists of the tabulation and organization of the reports which 
were made by the local churches. The self-survey method is used not only 
as a means of economy but also as a device to secure local co-operation 
and to interest the people in their problems and get them to assume re- 
sponsibility for action. 

One of the principal interests of the study is‘a classification of the 
churches of Springfield according to the number and distribution within 
the range of certain “subsidiary organizations and stated activities.” His 
list of activities includes the varied activities which are to be found in 
city churches, ranging from preaching services to dispensaries. His main 
grouping of the churches is on the basis of the number of activities which 
they have. Within his four main groups the churches are classified on the 
basis of whether or not the activities which they have are the frequent 
and typical activities of the Springfield churches. 

It is a step in the direction of getting a classification of churches on 
the basis of traits and common characteristics. The author speaks of it 
as a classification on the basis of function. It might be said, however, that 
activities “function” very differently, depending upon the attitudes, ob- 
jectives, and abilities which are represented in them. The classification of 
social institutions is a much more difficult and complex problem than that 
of counting the number and securing the range of activities, His classifi- 
cation, for example, if applied to the large city, would place a downtown 
preaching church in the same class with a little sectarian group which 

also has preaching once each Sunday. It would place an institutional 
church in a deteriorating community in the same class with a modern com- 
munity church in a wealthy residential neighborhood. 
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The Town and Country Church in the United States is an attempt to 
salvage the survey results of the Interchurch World Movement, which 
sought to present, “in terms of time, men, and money, tke needs of the 
country churches.” Studies and evaluations were made of the history, 
equipment, finances, members, services, organizations, and programs of 
individual churches in 179 counties, 25 of which were studied intensively. 
These churches were studied on the background of certain social facts re- 
garding the region in which they are located. A number of interesting ob- 

. servations are made on the relationship between population movement 
and church life. 

Part I of the Social Survey in Town and Country Areas is a statistical 
and graphic summary of the survey data in the series of “Town and Coun- 
try Surveys” issued by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
Part I is a summary statement of the development of the survey idea as 
it has been applied to rural churches and rural life in general. The author 
concludes with a discussion of what is involved in a social survey. 

The author of Surveying Your Community attempts to present in un- 
technical language the essential steps in making rural social and religious 
surveys. Schedules are presented with the idea that any religious group 
can carry out either “the community survey,” “the topical survey,” or the 
“house-to-house religious canvass” for the purpose of determining its pro- 
gram. 

; SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 

Cuıcaco Y.M.C.A. CorLzor 


Sex Freedom and Social Control. By CmarLÈs W. MARGOLD, 
P.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Social Work. 
With an Introduction by Epwarp T. Devine. Chicago: Uni- 
versity. of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xi-+-143, $2.00. 

This little book, which is the author’s Doctor’s dissertation, deserves 
wide notice because it is the scientific antidote for the loose thinking and 
methods of Mr. Havelock Ellis and his school. To the carefully trained, 
scientific mind it has been a puzzle to explain the popularity, in the scien- 
tific as well as in the literary world, of Mr. Ellis’ Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Sex, a work which, in spite of its epoch-making character, is un- 
critical both in methods and in results, It is little short of amazing that 
no first-class worker in the sociological field, either in Great Britain or 
in America, so far as the reviewer knows, has pointed this out. Unfamili- 
arity with sociological methods, as well ás with the field itself, is the 
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probable explanation. It is to the credit of Dr. Margold that in this little 
book, part of which has already appeared as a series of articles in this 
Journal, he attempts to break the spell. 

Dr. Margold does not undertake to take a position either for or against 
the radical views regarding sex morality held by Mr. Ellis and his school;. 
rather, he properly confines himself to the task of criticizing their methods 
and showing that their conclusions, so far as they are based upon such 
methods, are probably unsound. This will be a commonplace among the 
more carefully trained sociologists, but it is not a commonplace for either > 
the scientific or the general public. As Dr. Margold points out, Mr. Ellis’ 
views and methods are based upon three presuppositions: (1) biological 
determinism of the social behavior of the individual; (2) the eighteenth- 
century idea that the “natural” is the socially desirable and normal; (3) 
nineteenth-century individualism, with its peculiar views as to the nature 
and function of the individual. Quoting Mr. Elis, he shows that he holds 
that in matters of sex, man’s instincts tend “under natural conditions to 
develop temperately and wholesomely,” and that sexual union “is not a 
social act,” and not properly subject to social control unless there is the 
possibility of the birth of children. 

Dr.-Margold has no difficulty in showing that all of Mr. Ellis’ pre- 

_ suppositions are unsupported by the results of modern science; that, more- 
over, Mr. Ellis is very narrow in his view of the facts of human sex rela- 
tions and practically indorses the discredited instinctive view of human 
behavior and human society. Dr. Margold shows, from a wide survey of 
anthropological literature, that social control is invariably present in sex 
practices among all peoples, even when they appear to be free, among 
certain peoples, from such control. He demonstrates, in other words, that 
sex practices and standards among all peoples are purely a matter of their 
culture; that if individuals are from childhood brought up in certain sex 
practices and standards, if they see them valued, approved, and practiced 
by those about them, if they are taught them directly and indirectly as 
right, proper, and decent, then they will iivanakiy also practice, approve, 
and value them, 3 

. There is no more scientific justification, therefore, for Mr. Ellis’ cry 
of “back to nature” than there was for Rousseau’s similar cry. Dr: Mar- 
gold’s study, in other words, performs the wholesome task of clearing the 
scientific atmosphere for the rational determination of sex practices and 
standards in accordance with the demands of a high culture. If, after all, 
they are primarily cultural matters, then their determination must. pro- 
ceed from a study of the conditions of our cultural life, and not from a 
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study of the biological conditions and instincts which Mr. Ellis empha- . 
_ The book is a sane and a timely contribution. It remains to be seen 
whether the scientific world is itself sufficiently critically scientific to be 
able to see that this little book points to a new and better m=thod of deter- 
mining sex standards for high civilization. 
CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF Moin i 
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Intelligent Parenthood: Proceedings of the. Mid-West Conference 
on Child Study and Parent Education, March 4, 5, and 6, 
1926. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp, ix-+ 
326. $2.00. 

_An unexpected host of parents and interested bystanders attended 
the conference held in Chicago last March under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Association for Child Study and Parent Education. Meetings over- 
flowed; speakers found it difficult to make themselves heard. We may 
therefore predict that the twenty-five published papers making up this 
volume will be widely read. 

Among the retognized experts represented are the following: Drs. 
Ira S. Wile, Arnold Gesell, Frankwood Williams, John E. Anderson, Car- 
oline Hedger, Mathilda C. Tufts, and Max Seham; Margaret Gray Blan- 
ton, Patty Smith Hill, Ethel Kawin, Sidonie M., Gruenberg, Walter F. 
Dearborn, William H. Burnham, and others. The topics treated are 
grouped under such general headings as Child, Home, and Community; 
Health; The Importance of the Early Years; Problems of the Adolescent; 
Sex Education; etc. Among the round-table discussions the one on Re- 
search Possibilities in Nursery Schools should be of spezial interest to 
students of human nature. The unifying purpose of the whole is to pre- 
sent in non-technical terms modern scientific knowledge as to child devel- 
opment; to give an idez of the methods in use for extending the bounds of 
this knowledge; and to enlist parental co-operation in the task. It would 
seem that “bringing up children is harder than it used to be,” as one ' 
speaker said. The modern parent must keep within hailing distance of 
nutrition expert, pediatrician, child psychologist and psychiatrist, as well 
as teacher and school principal. Before long the sociologist will undoubt- 
edly find himself added to the list. 

Inevitably a conference of this sort is concerned, not with theory, but 
with the evaluation of practical programs. Experts in work with children 
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agree that almost nothing new was said, but this is not surprising, since 
the primary aim was to popularize existing knowledge. Three or four 
notes are stressed over and over again: (1) the need for laborious, unro- 
mantic research.at the important preschool level (the recording of what 
children do instead of what we feel that they should be doing); (2) the 
impossibility of studving the young child “except in terms of the parent- 
‘child relation,” to quote Dr.~Gesell; (3) skepticism as to the finality of 
the 1.Q. as a diagnostic tool; and (4) confidence that youth today differs 
from the youth of other times only because it is living in a very different 
world. 
Dr. Anderson’s discussion of motivation in early childhood, William 
H. Burnham’s analysis of true leadership as the integrated superiorities of 
the group, and Walter F. Dearborn’s interesting statement that what the 
school men formerly termed “congenital word blindness” has recently 
turned out to consist simply in faulty habits, often connected with left- 
handedness and yielding to improved teaching techniques—all have their 
significance for the social psychologist. It-is worth while, too, to know of 
Dr. Seham’s assertion, based on wide experience, that since motivation 
plays so great a rôle in the child’s performance, “there is no single psycho- 
physiologic test which can be used to determine either the amount or the 
degree of fatigue.” ` 
As a whole, the volume is less concise than its single predecessor, 
Concerning Parents, which reports the first nation-wide child-study con- 
ference, held in New York in October, 1925. The latter book faces the 
< modern world with more courage and realism in its analysis. It gains also 
by taking physical health progranis for granted and concentrating on be- 
-~ havior and on social relationships, with some recognition of the underly- 
ing economic base on which these rest. Neither volume handles the play 
life of the young child adequately. 
Rora R. Pearson 
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The New Social Research. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Preface by 
Rosert E. Park. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1926. Pp.. 
287, . 

The new social research, as described by Professor Bogardus, in- 
volves, essentially, two major tasks. On the one hand there must be “ex- 
ploration”; that is; the discovery and recording of data which are rele- 
vant to the problem in hand, and which all research students can agree 
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upon as facts. It is becoming more and more evident that such data should 
include concrete narratives of individual and group experiences, subjected 
to as little abstraction as possible in the telling; statistics by themselves 
do not constitute satisfactory data for scientific analysis. On the other 
hand, in order to derive from such facts any sort of rules or principles 
which can be used to guide and illuminate future practice, it is equally 
necessary that there be constructed a body of hypothesis, consisting of 
abstract concepts in terms of which it is possible to analyze the concrete 
events and reveal the universal forces behind them, and of generalized ` 
descriptions of process-patterns. Indeed, it is only because such hypoth- 
eses have been devised for the tentative explanation of the data at hand 
that the factual materials can be made reasonably complete and represen- 
tative. It is only in the light of some hypothesis that we are able to deter- 
mine what facts we really need‘in order to reveal the process by which 
the events under discussion were actually brought about, or how the sit- 
uation in which we are interested developed. 
' Both of these phases of social research are demonstrated in Dr. Bo- 
. gardus’ little manual, which is a concise description of the methods which 
were actually used in the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey, supple- 
_ mented by accounts of certain techniques developed in connection with a 
boys’ work survey directed by the author in Los Angeles. Dr. Bogardus 
was a regional director in the Race Relations Survey. This volume con- 
` tains abundant directions and hints for the guidance of the first-hand in- 
‘vestigation which is necessarily connected with any thorouzhgoing piece 
of social research dealing with a contemporary situation. Dlustrations 
are given to show exactly what sort of materials were collected in these 
two studies; the more important schedules and questionnaires are quoted; 
and we are told just what techniques proved successful and which fail- 
ures in collecting the data from various classes of informants. There is 
also a chapter entitled “The Organization of Research,” dealing with the 
securing of research workers, the financing of research, and the question 
of publicity. 
Not the least valuable feature of this volume, however, is the insight 
it affords the reader into the réle played by hypothesis in the execution 
_of a research project. The author exhibits, in place of a description, the 
function of a guiding and gradually evolving hypothesis in the develop- 
ment of.the final results of the Race Relations Survey. It was only with 
- the aid of an abstract and hypothetical explanation of the process by 
which the various forms of race friction arrived at their more striking 
_ overt manifestations that it was possible to focus the investigation upon 
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while on the continent the parliaments were mere convocations of estates, 
with power to vote taxes and to petition for redress. The English Parlia- 
ment had all this and more, for it was not technically an assembly of es- 
tates, but of especially summoned advisers of the crown. 

The habit of acting together brought the habit of feeling together, 
and Parliament was a powerful agent of nationalization. This is an ege 
when nations create states, and it is worth remembering that at first states 
created nations, Pasquet remarks that Edward I’s motive in summoning 
Parliament was not alone to procure more revenue or to expedite the dis- 
patch of the rising flood of judicial business, but that his “object was to 
transform his vassals and subvassdls into subjects, and feudal taxes into 
aids; and the convocation of the deputies was one of the most effective 
means which he employed to carry out that transformation.” In short, 
the King was making a strong state, and the strong state finally made a 
nation. 

Among the omissions which are inevitable in so pretentious a work 
as Pollard’s is that of an account of the changing standards of propriety 
and morality in the carrying on of parliamentary work. There are many 
opportunities for rather technical generalization about the conditions of 
the ascendancy of various branches of a legislative body which escape his 
attention. 


- Haron D. LASSWELL - 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


. Über das Wesen des geschichtlichen und die gesellschaftliche Ge- 
bilde. Von KARL ROTHENBÜCHER. Tübingen: J.C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1926. Pp. viii 140. M. 7.20. l 

When does a family begin? When does it die? During its admitted 
existence, in what do its unity and continuity exist? These are the ques- 
tions put by the author, not only in relation to the family, but to the na- 
tion, the state, the church, the political party, culture, and the law. In 
auswering, he finds repeated opportunity to state his thesis that the con- 
tinuity of a social structure consists merely in the common traits of the 
quick and the dead. The old family is the one with a great heritage of 
deeply impressed mental traits which are still effective in living members 

of the family. . 

This discussion necessitates making a distinction between the histori- 
cal matter of importance to the social scientist and that which is of no 
concern. Only that is important which is effectively. present in the minds 
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of living men, the Niederschlag of the experiences of our forebears condi- 
tioning our behavior. American sociologists include this distinction in 
their definition of a social attitude. 

The author thinks of die gesellschaftlicke Gebilde (once he uses the 
term “Institution”) as the means by which the past is made. effective in 
the present. This involves some explanation of what is meant by saying 
that an institution behaves. He suggests that it is by giving form to life 
and by perpetuating traits whereby men can rely upon each other to be- 
have in a certain manner. Those in authority negotiate treaties, expect- 
ing their subordinates to behave in a certain way in regard to them; the 


men in the ranks charge the enemy with an equal certainty as to the be- 


havior of their superiors. That, says Rothenbiicher, is the behavior of the 
state. ` 


While the author’s general discussion is such that one will.take no . 


great exception to it, it seems we have had enough of this general discus- 
sion. A study of some particular institution might be more illuminating 
as to the manner in which perspective is given to individual behavior. 

It further seems that some distinction should be made between, say, 
the law and a state. Judd, in his recent Psychology of Social Institutions, 
speaks of language, the computing of time, number, etc., as institutions. 
True, they are the Niederschlag of past experiences effective in our pres- 
ent behavior; they give form to life. They are means by which institu- 
tions work. Perhaps our study of social organization would be furthered 
by distinguishing these structureless heritages from the definite units of 
such social structure as make a community. 

Everert C. Hucwss 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


` Die Macht des Gedankens in der Geschichte—in Auseinander- . 


setzung mit Marx und mit Hegel. By Kurt Breysic, Pro- 

` fessor in the University of Berlin. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 

Gotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1926. Pp. xxviii-+-622. 
Geh., R. M. 15; in Ganzleinen, R. M. 18. 

Die Macht des Gedankens in der Geschichte (The Power of Thought 

in History), by Professor Kurt Breysig, is the second volume of Von 

- Geschichtlichen Werden. Volume I, Persönlichkeit und Entwicklung, has 

already appeared, and a third and final volume, Die Baknbestimmthett 

der Geschichte, is in preparation. As the titles suggest, the author’s con- 

ception of this task has been formed in terms of the philosophy of his- 

tory, rather than of social science. It is clear from the text of this volume 
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that he believes it is only by such an analysis of historical miaterials as he 
presents that a social science can be developed. In view of this attitude 
on the part of the author, it is of interest to note that he treats historical 
events and’ movements campereevely; that is, as types rather than as 
unique facts, 

The fundamental thesis developed i in the present volume is that the 
only true creative forces operative in the history of human society lie 
within human individuals—in fact, within the persons of a small minority 
of gifted individuals. He holds that such words as Gemeinschaft (commu- . 
nity) and Zeitgeist designate in all cases a product, and not a creative 
force (ein Geschaffenes, nicht ein Schaffendes); collective behavior is 
brought about through the communication of activities and ideas from — 
leaders and innovators, through imitation, to the masses. The contribu- 
tion of the creative individual has, however, the greatest social and his- 
torical significance when its force is exerted in the direction of some pre- 
viously developed historic trend, which may be depicted by the historian 
as the Zeitgeist. It is legitimate to analyze the acts of individuals into 
motives (Triebe) which are common to all men and are in some sense re- 
alities or facts (Sache). The list of motives which he submits will impress 
an American reader as antiquated and metaphysical in comparison with 
the results of the research and reflection which.our own scholars have de- 
voted to this topic; his most fundamental categories are self-preservation 
and self-enlargement or self-enrichment. 

This book can scarcely be recommended as one which all sociologists 
should read; it does, however, present a number of theses which will be of 
interest to those who are striving to arrive at a clear and helpful concep- 
tion of the relation of history to sociclogy. In view of the limited circle 
of readers to whom works of this type may be expected to appeal, the aca- 
demic world is greatly indebted to German scholars for the time and ef- 
fort required to prepare them, and to German publishers for devising 
ways and means of publishing them. 

FLOYD N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Psyche. The cult of souls and belief in immortality among the 
Greeks. Translated from the eighth edition by W. B. Hillis. - 
By Erwin Rompe. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvit-626. $7.50. 
In the thirty-three years since the first edition of Rohde’ s Psyche 
was published, European scholars have vastly extended the area and in-" 
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tensity of our knowledge of Greek religion and of all religion. Neverthe- 
less, this volume remains the point of departure for most studies in this 
field. For this reason the publication of an English translation, making it 
more easily accessible to a wider circle of students, must be regarded as 
an event of no inconsiderable importance. 

In the period of Greece’s highest political and cultural PEREN 
Homer had assumed for the Greek people something of the place and 
position of the Bible among the Jews. It was the source of reference and 
authority on all matters of custom and tradition. In it were canonized all 
the ideas and beliefs which were common to Greece as a whole. But in 
Homer, as in the Bible, these references to social practices and ancient 
ritual were plainly not in conformity with the Homeric conceptions of life. 

These vestiges of earlier practices and of a different philosophy of 
life became Rohde’s point of departure for the study of the earlier and 
more primitive forms of Greek religion, many of which were still prac- 
ticed among the village populations outside the influence of the cities. 
The result of this investigation was to reveal the fact that, as the author 
says, “In reality the Homeric poems stand on the borderland between 
an older development that has come to complete maturity, and a new and 
in many ways a differently constituted order of things. The poems them- 
selves offer an idealized picture of a past that was on the point of dis- 
appearing.” 

From this point of departure the author has sought to follow the 
whole history of Greek religion down to the point where, as far as any 
literary expression of it is concerned, it practically disappeared. With 
the dissolution of the Greek state, with the onset of a new introspective 
mood and the rise of an individualistic philosophy of life, as reflected in 
the Stoics and Epicureans, the world of Plato and Aristotle had disap- 
peared. 

The later investigations of archaeologists like Farnell and Jané Har- 
rison have tended to modify many of the conclusions reached by Rohde. 
They have, however, tended to bring the whole historical study in this 
field into more, intimate relations with social anthropology and sociology. 

Rohde’s Psyche is, in some very real sense, one of the first great 
books in the sociology of religion. 

Roserr E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. By 
Mary M. Wentworth, A.M., Ep.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Mount Holyoke College. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.00. 


This book is the result of a study made at Harvard University under a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, covering physical and mental meas- 
urements of nearly one thousand school children. The Stanford-Binet, 
the Dearborn General Examination, and other tests were given. The first 
three chapters deal with the statistical analysis of the study. On re-tests 
it was found that the I. Q. was relatively stable in the group as a whole. 
There are, however, many factors making for variability in individual 
cases, such as the personality of the examiner, emotional elements in the 
child, certain variabilities in memory or speed, failure to understand the 
test questions, poor habits of attention, and physical conditions. In agree- 
ment with other studies, it was shown that a single intelligence examina- 
tion was scarcely adequate to give a good measure of ability. The author 
is very insistent that the quantitative significance of a test must be bal- 
anced against the qualitative interpretation. 

In accordance with this general view, Professor Wentworth devotes 
the final two-thirds of her book to reporting the case studies of 112 of 
the individuals. who were examined. This material covers children from 
superior to inferior abilities. Among these children were sixteen pairs of 
twins, eleven superior children, eleven who were psychopathic, twelve 
who were mentally deficient, and some of different racial background, 
such as Italians. The following paragraph from the author gives a very 
adequate summary of this section of her study: 

These one hundred and twelve case studies illustrate the importance of a 
careful study of the whole personality of every child, since emotional and en- 
vironmental! influences often affect the expression of intelligence, even if they 
do not affect intelligence itself. A low I. Q. does not necessarily prophesy fail- . 
ure, nor a high I. Q., success. Wrong habit reactions, formed early in child- 
hood or in the first years of school life, are at the basis of many neurotic symp- 
toms and of much that passes for mental deficiency. This is especially notable 
in poor habits of attention, memory, and learning. 

Krwpatt Youne 

UNIVERSITY or WISCONSIN 
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Primitive Trade: Its Psychology and Economics. By ELIZABETH 
Eis Hoyt, A.M., Pa.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Trubner, Ltd. (Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.), 
1926. Pp.187. 7s. 6d. 

` “A man must want goods; he must be able to conceive these goods in 


terms of the valuations of other goods; and he must be willing to negoti- . 


ate with other persons for purposes of trade.” The transition from gift- 
giving to equivalent exchange—a commercial transaction—is carefully 
described as being the emancipation of goods from participation in the 
personality of their owner, which makes possible a new attitude toward 
them, namely, the consideration of gifts compared with one another on 
the basis of their utility. Once this attitude has developed, goods are ob- 
jectified and commercial transactions take place. The author has neg- 
lected, however, to elaborate her first proposition: that a man must want 
‘ goods—with the result that the subjective aspect of bargaining, the mu- 
tual valuation of an object whence proceeds the compromise that is the 
‘transaction, is inadequately accounted for. 

Despite the fact that the author postulates for her foundation several 
disturbing, if convenient, properties of human nature—such as the will to 
live, which manifests itself in the will to learn—she has set forth most 
interestingly an extremely well-integrated system of thought, and sub- 
stantiated her statements by the evidence of such a range of anthropologi- 
cal material that the whole has something of the nature of an anthology. 
(There are twenty-five pages of bibliography.) 

` One is bound to admire the neat way in which the work is planned. 
The reader finds himself assenting to very lengthy digressions without 
resentment, for it is always most adroitly demonstrated that the excursion 
is an imperative one. a l 
HELEN GREGORY. MACGILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Labor and American Democracy. By WILLIAM ENGLISH 
Wattinc. New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. Two volumes 

in one. Pp. ix+233-+183. $2.50. ` l 
This book is primarily an account, by a sympathetic “insider,” of the 
evolution of the fundamental policies of the American Federation of La- 
bor, with particular reference to its policy toward legislation and govern- 
ment. The first of. the two “volumes” into which the book is divided 
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shows how, as a result of experience with the early nonpartisan policy, the 
leaders of the Federation entered upon a series of tentatives calculated to 
discover by what other policy, if any, organized labor could any more , 
quickly and effectively secure the passage cf desired legislation and could | 
bring it about that governmental offices were manned by persons friendly 
to the interests of organized labor. The farmer-labor entente and the re- 
cent progressive-labor program are reviewed with especial care from this 
point of view. The second volume deals essentially with the problem 
which is made the title of one chapter, “The Government of Industry.” 
It is essentially an attempt on the part of the author to indicate the mean- 
ing which he believes the forces of organized labor i in the United States 
would assign to the concept “democracy.” 

There is in this book perhaps a more intelligible and coherent account 
of the policies of American organized labor and their development than 
has previously been available. Incidentally, the student of politics will 
find in chapter ix, Volume I, a very able analysis of party government 

in the United States. American Labor and American Democracy consti- 
tutes, fundamentally, an addition to the literature of political science; its 
faults are those inherent in any piece of special pleading. 
-Froyvp N. Housz 
Universiry oF VIRGINIA i l 


Religion and Morbid Mental States. By H. I. Schou, M.D. New 
York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 217. $1.25. . 
Delusion and Belief. By C. Macriz CameBELL. Cambridge: Har- 

‘vard University Press, 1926. Pp. 79. $1750. 

One will remember the period in the history of psychopathology when 
the treatment of abnormal mental states was solely a religious function. 
Psychiatry in its development has broken away sharply from this reli- 
gious background. In his lectures, Dr. Schou, a distinguished Danish psy- 
chiatrist, has striven to re-align religious practice with psychiatric knowl- 
edge. His effort, on the whole, is to develop a more reasonable attitude 
among the clergy in their contact with individuals showing morbid symp- 
toms. For their benefit he describes briefly, yet admirably, the major 
pathological states, and urges that cases showing such symptoms be in- 
trusted to trained psychiatrists. Little is done to show-how religion by 
itself may cope with such abnormal cases. 

Dr. eae the noted Harvard psychiatrist, is much impressed by 
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the importance of belief and delusion in human behavior. These, he in- 
sists, are not to be regarded as mere intellectual products, but are “the 
tools of life,” the means by which individuals make adjustment to their 
social environment. Several cases are given to show this functional value. 
In view of their importance, he argues, delusion and belief should be made 
a central object of study on the part of psychiatrists. This new approach, 
he hopes, will make distinct qualitative improvements in the life of man. 

HERBERT BLUMER - 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ` 
D 


A Book of Book Reviews. By Watton H. HAMILTON and JOEN 
C. Warre. Washington: Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government. Pp. v-+-350. : 

It has been said that “of the making of books there is no end.” No 
acute observer has yet arisen to remark that of the making of book re- 
views there is neither beginning nor end. Like the fabled dragon’s teeth, 
for every book sown, a hundred book reviewers spring armed for the fray. 

These literary knights errant are a variegated lot and do battle in devious 

ways. Book reviewing as we iind it in our modern world is a curious and 

interesting cultural phenomenon and has long needed study and analysis, 
both as an art and as an artifact. Messrs. Hamilton and White have un- 
dertaken the commendable work of reviewing the reviewers and classify- 

ing the products of their activity. l 

“The object of this collection [of book reviews] ,” they tell us, “is to 
exhibit the book review in its variety. Precept would suffice and examples 
be unnecessary if a book could be properly written about in only one way, 
and if the art of reviewing were a matter of rules and ritual. But since 
authors and reviewers are human and unlike, there are as many rightful 

__ ways of reviewing a book as there are wrongful ones. Whether one would 

merely appreciate the art of appraising the literary efforts of others, or 

whether ambitiously he would practice it, he can learn much of how to 
do it—and how not to do it—from the craft of others. The aim of this 
volume is to show, not the one thing someone fancies a review ought to 
be, but the many things it actually is.” 
Eyier N. SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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‘New Schools for Older Students. By NATHANIEL PEFFER. New 
- York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

It is difficult to appraise accurately Mr. Peffer’s book, since it is only 
one of a series based upon studies made for the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It is frankly a report rather than a book, and although the 
author reaches certain definite conclusions, he does not claim any organic 
unity for his material. By adult education he means education outside 
the usual formal channels for men and women engaged in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. It is therefore not belated elementary education, or vo- 
cational education, but definitely cultural education; that is, learning not 
pursued as a preparation for either trade or profession. This preliminary 
survey covers forms of adult education outside of university extension, 
chautauquas, lyceums, correspondence schools, and the public library. 
It includes the work of typical public forums, of which 195 are listed as 
members of the Open Forum National Council; foundations like Lowell 
Institute, Peabody Institute, the Educational Alliance, Peoples Insti- 
tute; New School for Social Research, Rand School, Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Working Men and Women, several labor colleges, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, ¥.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., American Institute 
of Banking, and other corporation schools, museums of art and science. 
The author concludes that while the open forums and institutes, the wom- 
en’s clubs and the Y.M.C.A. may be doing interesting work, it can hardly 
be called definite cultural education. Even though this is just a prelim- 
inary essay, it would have been improved by an index. Either in this 
volume or in one of its companions some attention should be given to the 
feasibility of adult education by radio. 

. ARTHUR J. Topp» 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 


The Individual and the Social Order. By JOSEPH A. LEIGHTON. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xix+578. $3.50. 

The individual and the social order have outgrown the adversative 
relation attributed them by Herbert Spencer, and now are everywhere de- 
scribed as resting in a conjunctive relationship. Professor Leighton ex- 
plains this change historically and justifies it by giving such an account 
of the social order as to make it both the home and the workshop of in- 
dividuality. Ethics and social théory are conceived, after the classic man- 
ner, as belonging together; and effort is made in this single volume to do 
justice to both. We have, then, a summiary study of the history of ethics, 
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an analysis of the psychology of volition, a discussion of the theories of 
the moral standard, and, finally, a more extended application of the re- 
sultant of the foregoing—a resultant which the author chooses to call 
“social humanism”—to some of the chief problems of social philosophy. — 
The orientation is philosophical rather than sociological, and idealism is 
the form in which philosophy has come closest to the author. The book, 
however, remains substantially objective, though more than positivism 
is thought to be necessary to’ keep average men contentedly at the job of 
life. As is fitting for a text, more care is given to a survey than to a thesis. 
There is next to nothing new in the book save the personality of the 
author, and that is virile and challenging. 

S T. V. Suara 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance. By JoHN 
M. BREWER and twelve graduate students. Boston: Ginn & 
. Co., 1926. Pp. xxiv--243.. l 
Education is becoming increasingly aware of the enormous differences 
among pupils in their natures, their situations, and their consequent social 
` destinies. One of its huge tasks, clearly, is so to guide the pupils that they 
may as fully as possible achieve the things actually potential in their na- 
tures and situations. ` 
The varied character of the problems can be clearly seen only by a 
study of the specific cases. In this volume Professor Brewer describes in 
considerable detail 138 such cases, mostly of the high school or early col- 
lege level. Half of these are to be considered from the point of. view of 
educational guidance, and the other half from that of vocational guidance. 
They are intended to represent the usual, and not the exceptional types. 
For students of education, the cases and the problems presented by 
each are singularly illuminating. But there is only an occasional attempt 
to show either the nature of the solution or the general principles that 
_ should guide procedure. The presumption apparently is that the students 
will secure their knowledge of the principles of guidance elsewhere, and 
then use these cases as concrete material to which to make application. 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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Social Progress. By Utysses G. WEATHERLY. Philadelphia: J. B. 
` Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xvilit-388. $3.00. 

In spite of declarations by a number of writers to the effect that 
progress is iù essence not a scientific problem, books by sociologists deal- 
ing with social progress continue to appear from the press. Apparently 
Professor Weatherly agrees in part with the opinion which would hold 
that the study of social progress is nat strictly speaking a task for the so- 
cial scientist; for he says in one passage, “Getting problems stated and 
securing all attainable knowledge about their laws ought to be the initial 
purpose of fundamental social studies. Personally I prefer to conceive of 
their function in these terms rather than as the making of social pro- 
grams, though the making of programs also has its place a little further 
along.” In keeping with this point of view, the author has refrained, in a 
measure, from attempting to explain exactly what progress consists of or. 
in what general trend of things it finds expression. Nevertheless the book 
abounds in evaluative judgments, which are on the whole sensible ones. 
The university instructor who is looking for a text on which to base a 
course to meet a certain existent demand, whether he be attached to the 
department of sociology or to some other, may find in this volume what 
he is looking for. 

Very little concrete illustration i is used in this book, and it is perhaps 
as a result of this omission that one is tempted to say of it what one re- 
viewer has said of another recent volume, that itis written “the way peo- 
ple who never read their books think scholars write.” 

a Froyp N. HoUsE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Readings in Civic Sociology. Selected and edited by EDWARD ALS- 
worTH Ross, Px#.D., LL.D., Prófessor of Sociology, Univer- - 
sity of Wisconsin, and Mary Epna McCautt, M.A., Teacher 
of Civics, Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. xxi-+ 
398. $1.80. f 

Almost a generation ago the teachers of high-school history recog- 

_ nized the need of accessible source materials for their students, and com- 

piled books of readings to accompany the more formal texts. Readings in 

Civic Sociology is one of the most successful of the recent endeavors to 

perform the same service for high-school sociology. In scope and organi- 
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zation it follows closely the lines marked out in Professor Ross’s Civic 
. Sociology, the positions of which it illustrates and confirms. For estab- 
lishment of facts the authors draw heavily upon public documents. In 
” matters of opinion they cite the utterances of recognized authorities in 
their specialized fields., It is the avowed hope of the authors “that their 
conception of American society as a fluid and living thing will tend to 
build the character of the libéral-minded and public-spirited citizen.” 
Texts of this kind assure us that the sun of the dry-as-dust civics text has 
disappeared below the horizon, and that a new day of vitalized materials 
is approaching its zenith. 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA - 


' 


Money and the Money Market in India. By P. A. Wanna, Profes- 
sor of Politics and Economics, Wilson College, Bombay, and 
G. N. Josmı, Professor of Economics and History, Wilson 
College. St. Martin’s Street, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1926. Pp. xii+440. Price 21s. 

While the erudite economists who wrote this book tell us that India’s 
internal trade has probably fifteen times the volume of its foreign trade, 
they spend only a few pages in giving us the story of this internal trade 
and through what institutions it relates itself to the foreign. The rest of 
it is devoted to a history of Indian currency in foreign exchange. Of 
course this foreign exchange has been through London; the authors are 
pleading for a gold reserve to be located in India, instead of in London. 
One has the feeling that the authors could tell a great deal that they do 
not bother to tell: the rôle of the mahajan, the skroff, and other natives 
who fill the gap in the credit system between the European banker, who 
deals in bills of exchange, and the peasant, who is illiterate and incapable 
of comprehending bank notes in a strange tongue. What the sociologist 
would find more interesting would be an institutional study of the proc- 
ess whereby a great agricultural area composed of some 700,000 or more 
quite self-sufficient villages is brought into the world-wide economic com- 
munity. f 

Everett C. HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Acoma, the Sky City. By Mrs. Wurm T. Sepcwicx. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. xiv-+314. $3.00. 

Acoma is an Indian pueblo in New Mexico which has long intrigued . 

the interest of the whites both because of its unique topographical setting 

and because its isolation and hostility have preserved the details of its 
culture in deep mystery. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s book presents an fiierat and vivid summary of 
the early Spanish records of this village. But she has made no contribu- 
tion to the meager knowledge of their culture; she learned nothing at 
Acoma. In her chapters on social organization, religion, etc., she is forced 
to rely largely upon inferences, often erroreous, based upon studies of 
other pueblos, to sketch even the bare outlines of her picture. Nor has 
she illuminated the situation at Acoma today, which is that of a gradual 
breakdown of the ancient culture, accompanied by reluctant but inex- 
orable fusion with white civilization. Her volume is of little value either 
to the ethnologist or to the sociologist. ; 
Lesræ A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Are the Jews a Race? By Kart JoHANN Kautsxky. New York: 
International Publishers, 1926. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

This is a book written to prove that, should the Zionists succeed in 
establishing a Jewish state in Palestine, it would turn out, in the long run, 
to be little more than an international ghetto. 

It is surprising how interesting a book it is possible to write in de- 
fense of so tiresome a thesis. As a matter of fact, Kautsky’s volume is a 
brilliant criticism of the doctrine of race. It exhibits aspects of the prob- 
lem of race relations that have never been so adequately handled in print. 
It reviews the most of the important literature, so far at any rate.as it 
touches the case of the Jew, and assembles from scattered sources 4 good 
deal of information on such obscure subjects as miscegenation and the 
rôle of the half-caste and mixed blood in the societies where these con- 
stitute a class or a caste. . 

One need not be interested either in the Jew, in Zionism, or in prole- 
tarian revolution to find this book worth reading. 


` Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF eee 
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American Villagers. By | Cc Lutuer Fry. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

Mr. Fry has rendered to the teaching fraternity a very useful service 
in giving them a statistical picture of the American village. We are glad 
to know how many people live in villages and what they do for a living. 
It is well to see the organic relationship between country and village. . 
More and more the village will come to the forefront as the “service sta- 
tion” of the, country. The struggle for food will force the village to ally 
itself either with the farmer or against him; in either case, the village be- 
comes important. If we accept the “metropolitan community,” the big 
city and its hinterland, as a valid form of social organization for the fu- , 
ture, then the village becomes an important unit in that community. In 
any case, we needed to know just the facts which Mr. E ry has placed be- 
fore us, 

. i A. E. Horr 

Cxicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Humanizing Education. By SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN. New | 
York: New Education Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 343. 

There is great need of a constructive volume on the humanizing of 
education. This unprofessional one by Mr. Schmalhausen, however, 
which bears the title, does not attempt to do the thing needed. It is not 
a volume on education. It is nothing more than an inchoate assemblage, 
in a book published by the author himself, of a motley assortment of inco- 
herent articles dealing with all sorts of things, and originally printed in 
newspapers and magazines largely of radical and irresponsible type. Only 
a few chapters really purport to be educational; but they present neither 
constructive suggestions nor the sane criticism that prepares for con- | 
structive work. 1 
, FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ` 


The Government and Labor. By Atpert R. Exritancwoop and 
Wuirtney Comes. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 
1926. Pp. xv-+-639. 

This thick volume was prepared for use as a textbook for the study ~ 
.of the subject indicated by the title, through the “case method,” to which 
this subject matter lends itself particularly well. As a textbook it will 
doubtless be both popular and successful. To the sociologist, this book 
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is of interest in that it provides a substantial body of concrete materials 
for the study of the political process, in which some sort of working rules 
are imposed upon the competitive struggle for existence and for status 
in an economic order. A commendable feature of the book is its inclusion 
of some of the latest statutes, administrative rules, and cases which could 
possibly have been used up to the time of preparation for the press. 


Froyo N. Houser 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introduction to Social Statistics. By CLARENCE G. DITTMER, 
Pu.D. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. Pp. 
x-+167. $2.50. 

Here is a book that presents the elements of statistical method clearly 
and concisely, and graphic methods that are up to date, by the use of fac- 
tual data well selected from the field for which the book was written. The 
author does not promise that one will become a foolproof investigator 
through a knowledge of the methods contained in this small book; he 
says, “. . . . to this must be added a large measure of common sense.” 
Thus the validity of research by this method rests upon the hypothesis by 
which one proceeds. Where such knowledge is to be gained is not ex- 
plained, but is this the task of any treatise on statistics? 

CHARLES NEWCOMB 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


United States: A Second Study in Democracy. By H. E. BUCH- 
HOLZ. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1926. Pp. ix+400. 
At no time, either in form or in substance, does this volume fall below 

the average contribution to the vox pop. column of the daily press. 


Harotp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


America and World Peace. By Hon. Jonn H. CLARKE. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+145. $1.50. 
Rhetoric! 
Harorp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Vol. II, Arts and Literature, ` 
Divinity, Social Service Administration. Submitted to the Faculties 
of the Graduate Schools of the University of Chicago for the degree 
of. Doctor of Philosophy, August, 1923—June, 1924, with abstracts 
of some theses of an earlier date. Chicago: ere of Chicago 
Press, 1926. Pp. xi-+507. $3.00. : 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the rising costs of publication 
have rendered increasingly difficult the execution of the traditional rule of 
graduate faculties concerning the publication of doctors’ theses. In view of this 
situation, considerable interest will attach to the experiment of the graduate 
- schools of the University of Chicago in making the results of the work of candi- 
dates for the doctorate available in the form of collected volumes of abstracts, 
which, it is to be expected, will find their way to the shelves of reference libra- 
ries generally. Of the six abstracts of sociological dissertations included in the 
present volume, there are three which represent the results of valuable re- 
searches which have not been published elsewhere, and will nat, so far as is 
known to the reviewer, become available to the public in any other published 
form. Incidentally, these volumes will serve scholars working cutside of Chi- 
cago as a useful index to the contents of the full typewritten manuscripts of 
7 Doctors’ theses to be found on the Sioe of the University of Chicago 
Libraries. 


Welfare Problems in New York City. By SmeLsy M. Harrison and AL- 


LEN EATON. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1926. 

Pp. 84. $0.50. l 

This bibliography lists over five hundred studies of welfare problems which 
have been made in New York City during the past decade. Everyone agrees 
that social facts are a prerequisite to social programs, but energy and money 
are too often wasted in the painstaking collection of facts which someone else 
has already gathered. The pamphlet represents the first step which the welfare 
agencies of New York are taking to co-ordinate their research work and pool 
their fund of information. The Russell Sage Foundation has deposited in its 
library most of the studies which are listed, and the newly organized Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council is to keep the list of investigations up to date. 
Unfortunately, an abstract of each study has not been included, and the use- 
fulness of the bibliography is consequently more or less restricted to New York. 
One-third of the studies pertain to health problems, and this proportion seems 
to be maintained through 1925. 


The Bureau of Naturalization: Its History, Activities, and Organization. 
By Darrert Hevenor Smiru. Institute for Government Research 
Service Monographs of the United States Government, No. 43. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. Pp. xii-+-108. $1.co. 


This lucid description of the history, activities, and organization of the 
Bureau of Naturalization will certainly prove helpful to students interested in 
the actual functioning of an administrative department and in the whole sub- 
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ject of laws regulating citizenship. Into this small compass are fitted an im- 
mense number of facts, presented uncritically, with the one object of provid- 
ing information. The mechanism of administration, the organization of the 
staff, its jurisdiction and powers in the twenty-three naturalization districts are 
described, and an index to the laws relating ta the creation and maintenance 
of the bureau, and to citizenship, expatriation, naturalization, and the rights of 
aliens, is furnished in the Appendix. 

The Wages of, Unskilled Labor in Manufacturing Industries in the United 
States, 1890-10924. By Wurirney Comes. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 283. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.25. 


A compact statistical study of fluctuations in the “real wages” of an im- 
` portant class of unskilled workers from 1890 to 1924. With the aid of graphic 
representations of the: findings and concise verbal statements of what the sta- 
tistics and graphs tend to show, the author has produced a study which should 
prove very useful to students of standards of living, and at the same time a 
demonstration of certain statistical techniques. This is one of the Columbia 
University Studies which is made available separately bound in cloth. 


Wert: eine philosophische Grundlegung. By JOHANNES Erica HEYDE. 
Erfurt: Kurt Stenger, 1926. Fp. 211. Geh., M. 8.40; geb., M. 9.50. 


A logical and metaphysical study of the concept of value. The author has 
attempted to expose the common factor in the economic conception of value on 
the one hand, and the ethical conception of value on the other. He concludes 
that “there is . . . . absolute value,” but that the absolute value of a certain 
object attains practical significance in a measure determined by the knowledge 
which human beings have of the object and its use. This book is of interest pri- 
marily to philosophers rather than to social scientists. 


Population and Its Distribution. Compiled by J. Warrer THOMPSON 
Company. New York: J. Walter Thompson Co., 1926. Pp. x-+371. 
$7.50. 

This is a compendium of statistics based upon the 1920 and the 1925 cen- 
sus. A feature of this edition is a grouping oz population figures on the basis of 
retail shopping areas. In determining the boundaries of these areas, weight is 
given to the accessibility rather than to the size of the centers themselves. 
Maps of 679 such areas show the total population, the number of federal in- 


come-tax returns, the number of people per income-tax return, and the number 
of important department stores. 


The State and the Kingdom. By Wurm Monroe Barca. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1926. Pp. 63. Price, $0.50. 


This booklet is made up of fragmentary remarks upon the origin and na- 
ture of the state, of law, of democracy. It is addressed to the average thought- 
ful citizen; its tone is hortatory rather than scientific; and its background is 
religious and even biblical. The human state through successful functioning 
arrives at the Kingdom of God. 
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Introduction to Sociology, with Practical Applications. By Taames Ross 
Wriuamson. New York: D. C. Heath, 1926. Pp. x -++ 337. 


Avery elementary textbook, suitable for the use of junior high school stu- 
dents. The main conceptions of contemporary theoretic sociology are presented 
in non-technical language, and there are several chapters dealing with major 
social problems. 


Business and the Church. Edited by Jerome Davis. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1926. Pp. xii-+383. $2.50. 
A compilation of a series of addresses by various fairly well-known writ- 


ers, such as John Calder, Henry Ford, Henry Dennison, et al. The general 
theme is that the church should be interested i in industrial conditions. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff, by E. A. Anrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Rémelin, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Edgar T. Thompson, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. ' 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification : 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


L Persowarrry: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
t, Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits, 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, : and the Genesis of the Person . 


I. Tax Famy 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


Ti. Prorres AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
x. Social Origins and Primitive Sioe 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Languag 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups fps (Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5. Colonial Problems and Missions 
é. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits ; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions . 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION Groups 
x. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and ae i 2 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1, The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS . 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 
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VO. Socar SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL Process 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
a. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VIII. Socran PATHOLOGY : ae AND SOCIAL DisoRGANIZATION ` 
x. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX, METHODS or INVESTIGATION 

Statistics; Graphic Representation 

Mental and Social Measurements 

Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL Sciences 


1. History of Sociology 

a. Logic of the Social Sciences 

3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

-4, Social Ethics and Social Politics 

5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


WP H 
Torr 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL, AND THE PERSON 


The Psychic Resemblances in Identical Twins.—Identical twins are believed 
to be derived'from a single fertilized ovum. They are always of the same sex and 
are remarkably alike in form and feature. Alike in the soma, it is legitimate to ex- 
pect them to have close resemblances in the psyche. Disregarding unauthenticated 
reports, we are still able to find several well-documented cases on record whose 
school achievement and later careers are very similar, even in cases where the twins 
are separated over long periods of time. The case of Mary and Martha, under ob- 
servation in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., furnishes evidence of men- 
tal similarities in identical twins. These twins grew up together, early exhibiting 
similar behavior problems. They developed ungovernable tempers, were quarrelsome 
and irritable. Both had pronounced lying patterns and indulged in fantasies to a - 
marked degree. Marriage separated them when they were around twenty years of 
age. Both showed inability to adjust to married life and were soon divorced. When 
finally admitted to the hospital, both coming about the same time, the results of 
physical and mental examinations showed striking parallels, Moreover, their patho- 
logical symptoms were the same. Each was hypochondriacal and mildly delusional. 
The mechanism of the psychosis in each was largely compensatory. The diagnosis in 
each case was dementia praecox, originally of subaverage intelligence—Winifred 
Richmond, American Journal of Psychiatry, VI (July, 1926), 161-74. on 2; 


VIJ, 4.) 


Race and Culture—-Though races differ in accomplishment, this difference is 
not constant through the centuries. It fluctuates as the cultural life of neighbors 
changes, and independently of changes in the physical type of the group in question. 
To conclude that races have different psychic potentialities one must rule out his- 
toric opportunity. This we can do only to a limited extent, if at all. The evidence 
of experimental psychology is largely negative. The differences between races shown 
by laboratory tests are small, and when we rule out interest and previous training 
and experience we are not sure that any differences inherent in race exist. Intelligence 
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tests show that Negroes rank below whites, but how-much below them depends upon 
the section of the country in which they live. From all the evidences, we may con- 
clude that there is no reason to believe that one rece differs from another in innate 
psychic equipment—W. D. Wallis, Scientific Monthly, XXTIL (October, 1926), 
313-21. (I, 2; IV, 2.) C.C. W. 


The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics——The doctrine of inheritance of 
acquired characteristics asserts that diverse environments alter, not merely. the indi- 
viduals-on which they directly act, but also the germ cells, the genes, that these indi- 
viduals bear; so that later generations are likewise altered. Diverse possibilities open ° 
as to how these changes in genes are. produced, and what are their consequences. 
Two doctrines may be noticed. The theory of selective elimination holds that inher- 
ited defects arise through mutations, or through poor combinations of genes, occur- 
ring independently of environment. A bad environment eliminates these, leaving 
only the desirable individuals. Alcohol, overfatigue, disease, are required for keeping 
the stock of a sound constitution. The activities of uplifters should cease. The doc- 
trine of direct environmental injury to the germ cells, on the other hand, demands 
the elimination of poisons, diseases, bad habits. It supports the uplifters. Almost 
every investigator in genetics has had his try at zhe inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. The usual result has been either that there was nothing even suggesting the in- 
heritance of acquired characters; or that whatever did suggest it was in fact a conse- 
quence of sporadic mutation or of the Mendelian formation of new combinations, 
with selective elimination, The outstanding support for the inheritance of acquired 
characters is the work of Kammerer, which should be corroborated or refuted as soon 
as possible—H. S. Jennings, Forum, LXXVI “November, 1926), 702-11. (I, 2; 
VII, 2.) C.C. W. 


A Habitual Truant Who Has Developed an Obsession for Railway Travel.— 
Carl Nelson, aged eleven years, is a child in a very poorly kept unattractive home in 
which the father and mother quarrel with each other and are not congenial. The 
father is cruel to the children, not interested in their affairs, miserly, violent in tem- 
per, and, at the time the study was made, was serving time in the penitentiary for 
practicing sodomy on two of his sons. The mother is epileptic, indulgent with the 
children, and spends most of her time trying to better her health by Christian Sci- 
ence. Carl is undernourished and mentally retarded, although his performance of 
tests indicates that he is capable of fair development. For nine years he has been 
running away from home, and since being placed in school has been a consistent tru- 
ant. He has an obsession for playing train and for train travel. He studies railway 
maps and can read a map perfectly. He knows all the railroads, their stations, and 
distances between stations in southern California. He is never happy or contented 
unless playing train or watching or riding trains. This behavior seems to be a case of 
conditioning, brought about by an extremely pleasant visit with his mother to rela- 
tives in Pennsylvania during the child’s second year. This pleasurable experience, em- 
phasized by contrast with the very unpleasant home situation, was closely associated 
with the long train ride. The runaway and truant habits which developed upon re- 
turn home were attempts to escape from the situation, and the obsession for trains 
was a seeking for the pleasurable experiences which the train had come to symbolize. 
—Pearl M. Knapp, Journal of Delinquency, X (May, 1926), 368-88. (I, 3, 4; 
VITI, 1.) LS.C, 


Preliminary Report on a Clinical Study of Enuresis.—Enuresis in a large group 
of patients was found to be due to lack of hygienic habits rather than to physical or 
mental defect. In dealing with this problem, a method of procedure which included 
discussion of the problem with the patient, correction of physical defects in the few 
cases needing it, occasional medication, and establishment of ‘a routine resulted in 73 
per cent of cases cured. Psychogenic factors seemed to lie at the basis of a minority 
of the cases, but by far the larger number answered to the establishment of a sense 
of social responsibility and regular habits with reference to the difficulty. Clearing 
up of enuresis was in many cases accompanied by the correction of other bad habits. 
—Julian Benjamin and Janet Lauer, Journal of Delinquency, X (May, 1926), 389- 
98. (I, 3; VII, 3.) ' L.S. C. 


~ 
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Einzelmensch und Gesellschaft (The Individual and Society).—In biology the 
conception of the individual existing for the whole is a naive and pious notion car- 
ried over from the teaching that the individual lives for the state. A study of society 
must start with a study of the individual. As we know him he exists in society, but 
we have types, as born criminals, hermits, and idealists, who live asocially. Such 
beings are non-social because they wish to live their own life which has aims that are 
very different from those of the rest of the people. But the social type is funda- 
mentally the same. Here, too, the individuals seek self-expression. They live together 
merely because their aims are common. Only the individual exists. He is real and 
all social relations have their basis in him. Society, race, nation, party, do not exist 
apart from him.—A. Eleutheropulos, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, V, 
Heft 3 (1926), 225-39. (I, 4; X, 3.) E.A. A. 


The Individual and the Group.—The individual is to be regarded as a unit pos- 


~ sessing attributes which, although the result of social contact, can be studied only 


through the individual. "The group is a unit formed by the social activity of two or 
more individuals, The attributes of groups are external and are found in the evolved 
and established products, such as creeds and constitutions. Feelings and attitudes 
cannot be group attributes, since there is no physical organization through which 
they may act. The group does, however, act as a unit within which the individual 
functions as a part. Group action must be studied more intensively and compre- 
hensively than hitherto if it is to be understood—Bruce L. Melvin, Journal of ae 
plied Sociology, X (July-August, 1926), 517-26. © ” C.M. 


Das Paar (The Pair).—The relations existing in the most simple of all social 
groupings, the pair, as exemplified in friendship, a generation pair as father-son or 
mother-son, and in man-wife, are least defined and most spontanecus in nature. 
Such a grouping is difficult of control, It tends to exist for itself anc is not easily 
made part of a larger organization, as is the case with other groupings in which vari- 
ous functions, as leadership, have become defined. The pair group permits of great- 
est freedom of the human, elements, and therefore makes for intimacy. This relation 
is the source of individual strength and inspiration. In it personality finds most 
complete expression.—Leopold von Wiese, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, V, 
Heft 3 (1926), 240-52. (I, 4; I, 1; V, 3.) BALA, ° 


A Set of Postulates for Social Psychology.—The multiform combinations and 
interactions of the electrons and protons form the “movement continuum” of our 
universe. The human organism is a locus in this movement continuum, made-up of 
relatively permanent aggregates of elemental systems, which interacts with its envi- 
ronment. Human behavior may then be analyzed into: (1) biophysical stimuli, 
which are any forms of energy which release function in a sense organ; {2) biosocial 
stimuli, which are biophysical stimuli which have become socialized suostitutes for 
other forms of stimulation; (3) biophysical reactions, which begin when a stimulus 
produces some changes (excitation) in a sense organ and the excitation or its effect is 
propagated through a network of sensory, connecting motor neurons and ends in 
muscular or glandular activity; (4) biosocial responses, which are biophysical reac- 
tions in which muscular activity produces a socialized (biosocial) stimulus. Human 
behavior is the totality of the biosocial response systems which establish the indi- 
vidual’s social status in the community of which he is a member. On this behavior- 
istic conception, postulates of speech, sensorimotor interchangeability, social organi- 
zation, social evolution, civilization, methodology, and applied social psychology are 
based Albert P, Weiss, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, a Ade 
September, 1926), 203-11. (I, 4; X, 2.) 


Study of Personality of Student Leaders.—Leadership in the group p depends on 
personal traits. A study in which an attempt is made to discover the intelligence, 
tempermental and emotional quality, the tendency toward self-expression, and the 
sociality and participation of the personalities of college and university student lead- 
ers resulted in the conclusion that all of them showed similar qualities in the large. 
They were all well balanced, with no “freaks” among them. They were able to an- 
alyze situations and adjust easily and quickly. They had good insight, and were gen- 
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erally extrovertive and expansive. All were highly sociable. The intelligence quotient 
ranged from 96 to 116. Put in graph form, these facts give pictures of individuals 
which are all more or less of one general pattern——A. O. Bowden, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Soctal Psychology, XXI (July-September, 1926), 149-60. (I, 43 ene 


O. THE FAMILY > 


Zur Psychologie und Soziologie unehelicher Mitter (On the Psychology and 
- Sociology of Unmarried Mothers).—The report concerns itself primarily with a 
study of the unmarried mother under eighteen in the city of Mannheim. As te mo- 
tives, it appears that in the majority of cases sexual desire is not an important factor; 
in fact, it appears to be absent. A carefree attitude in her relations to the opposite 
sex is in large measure responsible. Former influences guarding her have been re- 
moved. Jealousy, desire to please, coaxing on the part of a girl friend, fear of losing 
the good will of the man who shows her favors ar2 factors more important than her 
own sex desire. Thus, sexual relations become an integral part of the whole life- 
form. In case of conception shame and a feeling of guilt ensue. It appears charac- 
teristic that she develops no strong feelings of love or hate toward the man, as js 
usually the case with older women, even among professionals. Furthermore, a 
motherly feeling may be entirely absent toward the offspring. Older mothers show 
a strong development of it, either as love or‘as hate, the latter being carried over 
from her hatred of the man. In Mannheim the young mothers, for the most part, 
lived at home with their parents. A noticeable fact, however, was that most of them 
were not dependent upon their parents, but were earning their livelihood. In such 
cases parental control was very Jax. The majority of these girls come from the coun- 
try. Whereas the child was legitimized in 21 per cent of the total number of cases, 
it was in only 5 per cent of the cases of servant girls—Dr. Julius Moses, Zeitschrift 
fiir Sexualwissenschaft, XII (September, 1926), 169-74. (II, 1, 3; VI, Un a 


Zum Problem der Ehe in‘unserer Zelt (The Problem of Modern Marriage).— 
The latest novel of Jacob Wasserman, Laudin und die Seinen, treats of the problem 
of marriage. Laudin, an attorney specializing in divorce Cases, has a wide profes- 
sional reputation. In time his notions of family life are shattered. Constant discov- 
ery of faithlessness, shame, despair, infection from disease, loom so large that he feels 
the abolition of the institution is a crying need. Chaos were better. In the end the 
book seeks a defense of the institution. The old form is to be maintained through a 
change of the inner life. Family decadence is but part of a process affecting all pres- 
ent-day institutions, In medieval times man strove for another world; present 
problems and desires were but secondary. Sexual wishes, in nature base, were al- 
lowed expression only under definite conditions. With the Renaissance a new atti- 
tude emerged. In time sex experience was viewed, not as a means, but as an end. 
With that marriage was looked upon in a new light. The individual became emanci- 
pated. Greater personal differences developed. People became estranged from one 
another, and increasingly self-centered. Later economic developments tore the family 
apart. Relationships have tended to become ever more impersonal. Marriage for- 
merly rested on faith; and faith was a virtue, during the religious era. At present 
life, as seen through all of Wasserman’s charactecs, has lost all standards. Acts seem 
impulsive and aimless. Under such conditions all institutions, including marriage, will 
suffer. Only through a new inner life will these institutions and our family really 
live again, not as the same, but as an entirely new institution—Erich Stern, Zeit- 
schrift far Sexualwissenschaft, XDI (June, 1926}, 97-105. (Il, 3; IA, 6.) E.A. A. 


Sweden’s Solution of Divorce—In Sweden the chief and most effective reason 
for a divorce is that man and wife have discovered a mutual unwillingness or inabil- 
ity to go on living together: Having reached that stage, all they have to do is to re- 
port their case to the proper tribunal and ask for a separation. To get this, they 
‘need give no reason’ whatsoever as long as the application is supported by both of 
them. One year’s “trial divorce” is the usual prescription. If they should change 
their minds at any time during that twelve months, all they have to do is to come 
together again. If they remain firm in their desire to part at the end of the year, a 


, 
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full decree is automatically granted to whichever one of them applies for it. The 
causes established for a divorce wanted by only one of the parties concerned are not 
very different from those of other countries—E. Bjorkman, Forum, NT (Octo- 
ber, 1926), 543-50. (I, 3; VI, 5.) C.C. W. 


Ehe und Familienrecht im heutigen Russland (Marriage and the Legal Status 
_of the Family in Russia).—The légal status of the family in Russia since the new 
laws of 1917, especially in reference to divorce, illegitimacy, and inheritance, has 
changed considerably. Forms of marriage procedure in the country have been rela- 
tively slightly affected. On the other hand, divorces have become much more fre- 
quent. The laws have existed seven years and give promise of existing much longer. 
—Dr. Kulenkampff-Pauli, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sosiologie, II, Heft 

3 (1926), 224-38. (II, 3.) E.A. A. 


Il. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’invention chez les primitifs (Invention among Primitives).—Place and in- 
vention form the starting-points of the action and reaction which condition the state 
of any society. Inventions are adaptations of things or methods already known to 
new situations. A discovery may remain simply a curiosity, a plaything, or it may be 
put to practical use. Discovery is invention in its spontaneous state. Tnvention isa 
cultivated discovery. Among primitives discoveries are more frequent than inven- 
tions. The inverse is true of civilized groups, for inventions condition each other. 
Civilization erects a milieu favorable to invention, and man, even in the most primi- 
tive society, has a milieu auspicious for discovery which the animal world does not 
possess, Discovery precedes invention and is often at first but amusement or orna- 
ment, except in the case of sudden discoveries as an escape from danger or accident, 
as when a drowning man grasps at a floating log and rides down the stream, so 
covering water transportation. Birds are chased for sport, and the feathers come to 
be used. Eggs are collected for the children’s amusement. The children become hun- 
gry. Sparks are produced in working with wood and stone. Children like to see the 
sparks, Moss catches fire. Rain puts it out: discoveries. Invention comes out of 
discovery by the aid of a transposition, by analogy, or by an extension to similar 
things, One invention emerges out of another in the same way, or it regults from the 
combination of many other inventions, Change of place, modification of climate, 
variation in social condition—all make for invention among primitives. Inventions 
appear slowly, to be sure, and at long intervals, but commerce conditions the often- 
noted acceleration of invention in our modern civilized world—-Paul Descamps, 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXIV (1926), 251-61. (IL, 1; VU, 4.) a 

E.L. R. 


Effect psychique chez l'individu de l'idée de mort suggerée par la collectivité 
(Psychic Effect on the Individual of the Idea of Death Suggested by the Group).— 
In many primitive societies one sees a phenomenon of death of purely social crigin, 
without any admizture.of individual complicating factors. The facts point to death 
because the individual either believes or knows he is going to die. We are concerned 
only with cases of those who do not believe or know themselves to be W, but only 
believe they will die from conditions supposed by the group to cause death. It is 
usually connected with the belief of the individual that he has broken, by magic or 
by sin, his connection with the sacred powers whose presence usually sustains him. 
This phenomenon is found as an accompaniment of institutions such as taboo and 
magic, and among peoples who are strongly impregnated with the idea of the efficacy 
of words and symbols and the mortal dangers of certain acts, The man who knows 
he has violated a taboo, or who believes himself to be enchanted, dies, Death by the 
spirits is one classification of the New Zealanders of the causes of death. An evil 
conscience brings on ‘depression, and in this state death is often induced by chanting 
in which the subject abandons himself to the idea and dies. Sociologically, one notes 
that what disorganizes consclence (that individual representative of the mores) 
disorganizes life itself. ‘This study of a phenomenon in which man’s social nature is 
seen directly in contact with his biological nature illustrates the fact that the study 
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of man’s psycho-organic life is not enough. The social must be studied also in order 
to describe even the entire individual. From this double point of view the study of 
this union of conscience and conduct is significant—Marcel Mauss, Journal de Psy- 
chologie, XXII (1926), 653-69. (LI, 2; I, 4; VU, 4.) E.L.R. 


La couvade y el origen de totemisme (The Couvade and the Origin of Totem- 
ism).—The significance of the couvade—that custom among primitive groups where- 
by the husband takes to his bed during the birth of his child—is not merely a sign 
of the authenticity of his fatherhood, but is an attempt to fool any lurking evil spir- 
its; to deflect their attention away from the woman, who is thought to be the target 
of their anger at this time. But even the husband’s imitative act is not enough. Com- 
plementary practices to preserve the babe from witchcraft follow, and to them also 
is given the name “couvade.” There is the couvade of stones, the couvade of water, 
the animal couvade, whereby the mother wraps the child in the pelt of an animal 
and cries out that the child was begotten of a wolf. There is the forest couvade and 
the couvade of stars and fire. Totemism is also the result of the fear of evil spirits. 
It is not, as Spencer thought, the practice of neming illustrious heroes, and thence 
their descendants, after some intrepid beast, an untenable interpretation in the light 
of the fact that in most totem clans where the affiliation is established in the ma- 
‘ternal line, it is not the father’s name, but the mother’s, which is given to the child. 
Rather it is the calling of persons by animal names in order to conceal their true 
identity and, by fooling the spirits thus, to ward off evil. The fulness and variety of 
‘curious myths and legends given in support of the above interpretations go to make 
up this vivid and interesting work by Enrique Casas (Editorial Catolica, Toledo, 
4) Reviewed by R. Verneau, L’Anthropologie, XXXVI (1926), ages a 2; 

yi. „L.R. 


Der venezianische Adel (The Nobility af Venice).—From the ninth to the 
thirteenth century the Venetian aristocracy was called upon to make a series of far- 
reaching adjustments. Of the two most important, the first occurs in the tenth cen- 
tury. The change involves the adoption of commerce by the land aristocracy. As a 
result new vocations in trade and seafaring are entered upon. The other shows an 
accommodation in a crisis following upon an unsuccessful military undertaking at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The previously so jealously guarded line of 
demarcation between aristocracy and others is weakened. In the emergency numer- 
ous new families of wealth are taken in to help carry the financial burden and to les- 
sen opposition—Margarete Merores, Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XIX, Heft 1-3 (1926), 193-237. (LI, 3; IV, 1; VI, 4.) E. A. A. 


Die Einwanderung nach Frankreich und ihre Probleme (Problems of Immi- 
gration in France).—Recent years have shown marked increase in French immigra- 
tion. The foreign-born population of France increased from 1,500,000 in 1921 to 
2,845,000 in 1925. Italians, the largest group, represent over:one-third the total. 
Next in importance are Spaniards; these are fcllawed by Belgians. All leading forms 
of occupation are entered. Manufacturing, building industries, and the common la- 
bor group, each constitutes about 20-25 per cent of the total; rr per cent are in 
agriculture. France is facing, and already has well met, the new problems of sanita- 
tion and of the placing of these immigrants. Health, ability to work at a trade, and 
character are factors well considered before passes are granted.—William Ouald, 
Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LVI, Heft 1 (1926), sie ws bee 


An International Migration Clinic—The recognition of the immigration and 
emigration problem as an international issue of prent urgency has found expression 
in the establishment of the International Lator Office and the International Migra- 
tion Service. The former is concerned with the effect of migration upon employment 
and wages; the second undertakes to study from an international standpoint the 
conditions and consequences of migration as they relate to individual, family, and 

„community life. The method of the latter organization is that of a clinic, to which 
are brought for diagnosis and treatment cases of social maladjustment connected 
with international migration. The clinic has already demonstrated its usefulness, 
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both 2s a means of alding individuals and as a venture in practical internationalism, 
—Elinor Prudden, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (J uly-August, 1926); 548-55. 
(TO, 4; VI, 6.) C.M.R. 


The Economic Development of Tropical Africa and Its Effect on the Native 
Poptlation.—By tropical Africa is meant that part of Africa which Les south of the 
Great Sahara and north of the Zambesi River. The absence of iron and coal, as ‘well 
as the character of the population, seem to point to tropical Africa as an area of the 
world where industry is not likely to develop. Consequently tropical Africa is a nat- 
ural new market for the manufactured goods of the temperate zones, and between 

tropical Africa and the countries inhabited by Europeans there is a natural comple- 
mentary trade. Because of the factor of climate, the Europeans cannot be direct 
producers there. The native labor is to be relied upon in any work of development. 
An increase in the man-power of Africa is everywhere required. But the available 
figures show that even in the healthiest part of the African continent, the native 
population is increasing at an unexpectedly low rate, and that the rate is even dimin- 
ishing. Sleeping sickness, venereal disease, etc., are responsible for that. Public 
health and education are some of the means to increase the native population and 
consequently the supply of labor-—W. Ormsby-Gore, Geographical Journal, LXVOI 
(September, 1926), 240-53. (IU, 5; V, 4; VU, x.) CCW. 


Recent Thought on the Problem of White Acclimatization in the Wet Tropics. 
—Acclimatization will be understood to involve the following requirements: (1) 
That peoples of the white race in large numbers shall be able to go into the wet 
tropics and there live on a plane of civilization similar to that at home, retain their 
original physical health and vitality, ‘mental and moral vigor, and perpetuate their 
kind. (2) That the future generations begotten by these tropical immigrants shall 
maintain a civilization at least the equal of that in the homeland and possess the 
equivalent in length of life, moral character, physical stamina, and mental alertness 
of that possessed by their intermediate-zone ancestors. At present there exist two 
distinct schools of thought with regard to the future of the white man in the tropics. 
(1) There are those who believe that the ill effects of tropical climate are due to os 
various concomitants of climate, disease, proximity of inferior races, 
etc., and not directly to the climatic elements themselves. These factors are admitted 
to be handicaps to a successful white invasion of the wet tropics, but they are prob- 
ably not insurmountable ones and will eventually yield before the advancement of 
science and the demands of mankind for tropical products. (2) The s2cond school 
believes that, with our present knowledge at least, true acclimatization is impossible. 
If all of the so-called “indirect” climatic handicaps are overcome, there still remains 
the direct influence of tropical sun, heat, and humidity, which act upon the white 

man’s body, and more particularly upon his nervous system, in such a detrimental 
way as to bring about a debilitated, neurasthenic condition. This dispute can be 
solved only by further research in the pathological and physiological effects of heat 
and humidity —G. T: Trewartha, Geographical Review, XVI (July, sa oa 
(II, 5; V, 4; I, 2.) C.W. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Race and Psychology.—There are two schools on racial differences in mental 
traits. One believes that races are mobile, and the other believes that they are static. 
Both would seem to agree that differences are to be found, but the former holds that 
these are only temporary; and the latter, that they are permanent differences. By 
means of group tests the psychologist is now vigorously attacking the problem of 
racial difference in mentality. In the studies of intelligence, if we take the average 
white man’s intelligence quotient (his 1.Q.) as 100, these investigations show that the 
average Chinese I.Q. so far found is around 98 or 99. The Japanese are about the 
same, 98. The American Negro’s IQ. is about 75, that of the northern being much’ 
higher than that of the southern Negro. The Mexican I.Q. seems to be around 89. 
It appears that the results obtained are significant indications of real differences, 
though they may at present be only roughly measured—T. R. Garth, Scientific 
Monthly, XXIII (September, 1926), 240-45. (IV, 2; I, 2; IX, 2.) C.C.W. 
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The Economic Union of EKurope.—The vision of American prosperity, con- 
trasted with the impoverishment of Europe, has aroused mingled sentiments of envy 
and of aspiration. The conditions of the economic prosperity of America are the 
following: the size, variety, and richness of her natural resources, the physical and 
mental vigor, industry, and mobility of the great majority of her population, freedom 
from tariff and other trade obstacles of the several states, etc. No single country in 
Europe possesses all these advantageous conditions in a degree comparable with 
America. But if Europe could co-operate as closely and as actively as the United 
States, there is no reason to suppose that prosperity could not be brought to Europe. 
This economic and political union would suggest and almost impel the growth of 
other unions in America and Raga A. Hobson, Contemporary Review, CXXX. 
(September, 1926), 290-97. (IV, 2; VI, 1.) Caw. . 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Sifting Power of Cities.—Cities attract three types of people: first, the 
bright, energetic type which possesses special talents; second, a multitude oi the 
duller sort of laborers—the kind who feed automatic machines; and third, the vicious 
and criminal elements. Fortunately, the attraction of bright minds appears to out- 
weigh that of the dull. Unfortunately, hcwever, the cities lower the birth-rate and 
raise the death-rate. The fine types are the ones whose birth-rate is especially low- 
ered, while their death-rate is probably raised almost as much as is that of the lower 
classes, Therefore the cityward drift caus2s a decline in the relative number of able 
men. Where the old minister of the village church had six children who survived to 
adult life, his chemist son has only four, and his engineer grandson, only two. But 
somebody has to take the Jegd. If there are not enough young men of the high 
moral type descended from the country minister, the leadership will pass to men of - 
va descent —E. Huntington, Scribners, LXXX (September, 1926), 316~24. ou 2; 

2.) C.C. W. 


L'organisation de la nation pour le temps de guerre (The Organization of the 
Nation. for the Time of War).—With the intention of putting into practice the les- 
sons of the Great War, France is contemplating the enactment of laws creating the 
necessary official machinery for meeting the next similar emergency, The prepara- 
tions involve two main problems: first, the form of the war-time organization; sec- 
ond, national mobilization. Under the first must be considered the direction and the 
execution of war-time activities, together with adequate control of both. Particular 
attention must be paid to regional and tc economic organization. The second prob- 
lem is concerned with the establishment af the governmental agencies for mobilizing, 
not only the army, but the entire nation, its industries and resources, with th2 least 
possible delay.—A. P. Commandant, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, ee ue une, 
1926), 348-63. (V, 3; IV, 2.) 


Verchiebungen im sozialen Aufbau der Bevölkerung (Displacement in the 
Social Structure of Populations).—The social structure is subject to constant ad- 
justment. Changes within may be observed by noting tendencies of various occupa- 
tion types to rise or fall in occupational status. An analysis is made for the cities of 
Aussig and Tiirmitz. With reference to occupation, five classes are to be distin- 
guished: (1) manufacturers, large business men, doctors, etc.; (2) officials; (3) small 
tradesmen; (4) salaried employees and skilled laborers; (5) semi-skilled and day 
laborers. Comparisons are made between position3 occupied by parents and those 
occupied by children fourteen years of age and over. There is a positive and high 
correlation between parents and children in the same occupation groups. It is con- 
siderably higher for boys than for girls. The gereral tendency is to remain at about 
the same level. Comparing boys and girls, it appears that boys have tended to rise, 
while girls have tended to go down in the scale. There are exceptions for certain 
groups, The study is loca] and its conclusions do not necessarily apply to a large area, 
though that may well be the case-——Welter Simon, Kdlner Sosialpolitische Viertel- 
jahrsschrift, V, Heft 2 (1926), 112-33. (V, 3; VIL 1; VIEL 2.) E.A A. 
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Studien zur gesellschaftlichen Struktur der mittelalterlichen Städte (Studies 
in the Social Structure of Medieval Towns).—Social structure in the various medie- 
val towns is not identical, In the villages and towns with local trade areas the status 
of population groups remains the same. In the larger towns there is a tendency toward 
a reorganization, due tothe fact of increased division of labor and increase of diver- 
sity of income. The formation of guilds counteracts this tendency. Members assume a 
certain social status, though differences of income within the group exist. Statistics 
indicating wealth distribution in villages show the majority to be possessed of mod- 
erate means, with relatively few poor or wealthy. In larger towns greater wealth 
differences exist, but even here the middle group is dominant. Very different is the 
situation in towns dependent on the trade of large areas—foreign trade. The pro- 
. portion of population with little or no property has greatly increased. In Augsburg 
those subject to taxation, but having no property, constitute from 43.6 to 65.4 per 
cent of the total for the years 1471-1554. Likewise, the number having more than 
moderate means shows an increase over the towns of local trade area. The foreign- 
trade town undergoes change in social structure. With great increase in demand for 
products, the old organized system of production gives way. Changing market de- 
mands are a new factor in determining income, and so give to individuals entirely 
new economic and social positions which finally tend to disrupt the former order. A 
moneyed aristocracy arises and population tends toward the development of classes.. 
Thus, two entirely different types of structures are to be distinguished: one as exem- 
plified by life in the country at large; the other as shown in commercial towns— 
Dr. Horst Jecht, Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, ah ta 

E i 


1-3 (1926), 43-85. (V, 3.) 


. Einheitsstaat und Wirtsachaftsprovinzen (The Centralized State and Eco- 
nomic Provinces).—Germany with all its provinces is overgoverned. There is now: 
in progress a movement toward simplification of governmental orgenization in the 
provinces. That trend encourages, on one hand, national unity, and on the other, a 
reorganization of economic regions in the whole of Germany. With it the last 
vestiges of the feŭúdal system give way and allow a free development of natural eco- 
nomic areas. Twelve such areas may be distinguished, including Austria. Each is the 
center of a territory of some “five-hour” radius. In a constellation one or the other 
city may be dominant. Southwest Germany is dominated by Frank“ort. That city 
complex is one of the most important in Europe, Of all German cities Frankfort has 
greatest passenger traffic; it is the greatest railroad center in Europe. Here has been 
organized a southwest German trade organization which represents the economic in- 
terest of the region. Thus, the intense economic reorganization, especially of south- 
west Germany, tends to weaken old, and develop new, areas of economic and po- 
litical interest —Julius Hahn and ‘August Wirtzel, Die Gesellschaft, OL (September, 
1926). (V, 3, 4; VIL, 1, 3.) E. A. A. 


Die Soziologische Abstammungslehre (The Sociological Theory of Descent). 
—Herman Schulte-Vaerting believes that by studying phylogenetically animal soci- 
eties which are older than human society we may predict the future organization of 
the latter. Studies of ants and bees show a society made up of producers and non- 
producers. Is this not a phenomenon which human society is coming to display and 
will display more pronouncedly in the future?—Review by M. B., L’Année Sociolo- 
gique, 1 (1923-24), 226. (V, 3; IL, 6; VI, x.) E.L.R. 


The Famine Zone in Africa: The Sudan.—In the Sudan excessively wet years 
and excessively dry years seem almost to be the rule rather than normal years. Every 
one of these very dry or very wet years spells ruin for some crops, and these ruinous 
years result in economic depression and famine. Under the conditions of peace and 
order which the British and French have brought to northern Africa the population 
of the Sudan is rapidly increasing and must continue to do so. With an increasing 
population in this African zone the fluctuations in the rainfall will assume a more 
and more critical place in the life of the region —G. T. Renner, PRE Re- 
view, XVI (October, 1926), 583-96. (V, 4.) C.C. W. 
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The Scientific Study of Settlement.—The “pioneer belts” map of the world 
would include only a little land in the United States, much more in Canada in a 
broad belt reaching from the prairie states eastward across northern Ontario and 
parts of Quebec with their newly developing “clay belts.” In Asia it would include 
much territory on either side of the belt of settlement that has followed the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, expanding eastward to include most of the Amur country and 
especially northern Manchuria and Mongolia. The four pioneer areas in the southern 
hemisphere are Australia, South Africa, Argentina, and Brazil. It would be ex- 
tremely useful if we were able to put upon our world-map of pioneer belts index 
numbers as used in economics. Of peculiar interest in geographical sclence would be 
the relation of man to nature in such pioneer belts. Statistics of various sorts should 
be collected. If the resources of several sciences and of many institutions could ‘be 
made to converge upon the problem there would issue an ordered science of settle- 
ment. The results would be a guide to the makers of government policies, just as a 
city survey is a guide for city planning.—I, Bowman, Geographical Review, XVI 
(October, 1926), 647-53. (V, 4; HI, 5.) s C.C. W. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Leadership and the Boy.—The decreasing importance of the family in the boy’s 
life has increased the relative importance of leadership from other sources. Chief 
among these are the boys’ gangs, whose leaders maintain their position through 
strength, skill, or shrewdness. Adult leaders of boys are of four types: playground 
directors, Y.M.C.A. boys’ work secretaries, scoutmasters, and Big Brothers. In the 
past all of these have been inadequately trained. ‘There has been much improve- 
ment, but on account of the difficulty of the technique there js still a great lack of 
skilful adult leadership for boys——E. S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, X 
(July-August, 1926), 577-86. (VI, 4; I, 4; VII, 2.) C.M.R. 


Die soziologischen Grundlagen des Kinowesens (The Sociological Bases of the 
Motion Picture).—Twenty-five years ago there ex‘sted in Germany but two moving 
picture theaters, whereas today approximately 3.500 exist, while in the world at 
large their number is estimated at 30,000. A Jarge newspaper may be viewed by a 
million, but a film, even if but moderately well made, is seen by eight or ten million. 
This tremendous growth in popularity must have deep-seated causes. The success of 
the moving picture is due primarily to the appeal it has made to the working class, 
who, unsatisfied and dulled in their work, turn to pictures for stimulation and recre- 
ation. So it is that the motion picture houses in Germany reach the industrial classes 
of various parts of the nation. Most moving picture theaters are found in highly 
industrialized areas. South Germany has fewer in proportion to population than 
North Germany. The appeal of the moving picture lies primarfly in the fact of its 
requiring less concentration of attention than does art or writing. And this impov- 
erishing of ability to concentrate is a characteristic of the homo oeconomicus. A 
further basic factor is the growth of rationalistic thinking. As a result of the domi- 
nance of thought over feeling, the visual sensory impressions are sought, instead of 
those of hearing, tasting, smelling, and others. Since we are living in a period of 
civilization and not of culture, it is probable that the motion picture theater will 
come to be an institution of ever greater importance, and will continue to exist in- 
definitely —Karl-Demeter, Deutsche Rundschau, LIT (July, 1926), 57-62. Sears 


Die Zeitung als historische Quelle (The Newspaper as Historical Source).— 
The newspaper is our best source for public opinion. Of course, the paper does not 
only reflect opinion, but imposes its own views, The distinction of these two func- 
tions is of but secondary importance, especially in Germany, where a man sticks to 
his own party paper for many years and little heeds any other. Size of papers and 
number of papers expressing a certain view may not always be a true index of public 
opinion. In the sixties almost all papers were nationalistic and liberal. To conclude 
that the majority of the people were so, likewise, is unwarranted. Further, papers 
are an excellent source for the study of parties and change of party programs. Party 
papers, however, do not always give views held by the majority. of the party. Fre- 
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quently outside motives direct the policy and affect news. In the sixties the govern- 

ment of Hanover dictated news items to the press. The newspaper also supplements 

in the study of biographies, giving material in the form of the person’s activity and 

speeches, As a whole, no other instrument is so capable of affording us access to the 

past——Wilhelm Mommsen, Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, IV, Heft 3 (1926), 
` 244-51. (VI, 7; VII, 3; IX, 4.) EAA 


l VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


La concurrence internationale (International Competition).—International 
commerce presents the unhappy picture of a desperate struggle between the produc- 
ing industries of different countries, a struggle which affects profoundly farmers and 
manufacturers. Smaller states are menaced by the brutal force of great rival indus- 
tries outside their own borders. A world economic organization uniting many or all 
countries in a league resembling the League of Nations should regulate international 
commerce. Such a council might take account of the part each country should play 
in world-production and consumption. The riches of the whole earth would be sci- 
entifically exploited. Such a plan, involving the breaking down of racial and national 
boundaries in commerce, presupposes the popularization and currency of the idea of 
the essential solidarity of all peoples and the mutuality of their destiny. Private de- 
sire for gain, the individual passion to gamble, must give way to sentiments of 
humility and the social precepts of religion, which responsible man cannot but take 
into account. The financial succoring of Austria in 1922 is an example of what may 
be accomplished in this spirit—Henri de Wittek, Revue Economique Internationale, 
Tit (1926), 236-44. (VU, 1; IV, 2; V, 3.) E.L-R. 


Les forces sociale et l’economie de l’effort (Social Forces and Economy of 
Effort).—-An economy of individual forces (and social force is but a combination of 
individual forces) is possible through co-operation. This co-operation becomes in 
itself a potential and actual energy in the control of the external world, and from 
generation to generation extends itself indefinitely. Comte’s hypothesis that there is 
a fundamental relation between conservation and a development o? society is sub- 
stantiated. Advanced societies attempt to keep peace and to advance co-operation, 
extending that co-operation in an ever widening circle. Economy of effort is not to 
be confused with mere inertia of matter. It presupposes mutual effort and the pri- 
macy of mental effort over any other form of activity—Gaston Richard, Revue In- 
ternationale de Sociologie, XXXIV (1926), 234-53. (VU, 1,4; X,3.) E.L.R. 


Can Education Increase Intelligence?—-McDougall defines intelligence as that 
factor which is displayed most clearly in the acquisition of knowledge and skill, and - 
should not be identified with the operation of this knowledge and skill. It determines 
the degree of ease with which a man acquires knowledge and skill, and also the 
effectiveness with which he makes use of the knowledge and skill already acquired. 
The educator can train character and supply knowledge for the battle of life, but in- 
telligence is not increased by education. For Richards education is only a name for 
various influences which may favor or thwart a man’s power of dealing with new . 
situations. Just this power is intelligence. It is not some mysterious faculty behind 
one’s behavior, but the appropriate behavior itself. Bearing these notions in mind, ` 
there is abundant reason to think that the difference between able and stupid per- 
sons is to be explained by the early accident of their lives rather than by an inborn 
unchangeable endowment-—W. McDougall and J. A. Richards, Forum, LXXVI 
(October, 1926), 498-509. (VII, 2; I, 2; IX, 2.) C.C.W. 


The Study of War.—One of the outstanding deficiencies of the educational 
standards of England is that no provision is made for the study of war. Such study 
is desirable for three reasons: first, it would acquaint the people with the terrors of 
war and with the fallacy of war gains (if it is a fallacy), and thus lead to the pre- 
vention of war; second, it would increase the chances of successful prosecution of 
war in the event of war becoming inevitable; and third, it would aid in the making 
of treaties which would insure peace George Aston, Contemporary Review, CXXX 
(July, 1926), 46-53. (VE, 2; IV, a.) ©- C.M.R. 


. 


* 
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Fithrerschaft und Siebung (Leadership and the Sifting Process).—Every per- 
son is part of several social groups. Persons are to a certain degree characterized by 
the degree of membership. In each group there goes on a selective process, a sifting 
out, of leaders. Dominance of a leader over group members is rarely complete. Two 
types of leaders must be distinguished: (1) the type that produces, creates, as in art, 
invention, etc.; such a leader does not influence frem person to person, but works 
primarily through the medium of his creation; (2) the political leader. The problems 
facing a leader are: (x) his own talents not always properly understood and valued; 
(2) the response his personality finds in the group; (3) the situations through which 
the group must be led. Within the group gces on a process of super- and subordina- 
tion. There is always present a tendency for sublzaders to find willing followers. 
The life of a group consists in a constant shifting o? positions occupied relatively to 
one another and to the whole. The nature of the process is conditioned by group 
tradition and by the total situation in which the group finds itself—by the “times.” 
Under a new situation an entirely different selection takes place. A different type 
evolves to leadership. The lack of leadership in a community or nation is not to be 
ascribed to lack of “talent,” but to the improper function of the sifting mechanism. 
Thus, in Germany, this mechanism was monopolizad. by a very small group before 
the war, and is not fully developed at present. The sifting process is but slightly sub- 
ject to control because of its complexity~—Rickard Thurnwald, Zeitschrift fir 
Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IL (Heft 1, 1926), 1-18. (VU, 3, 4; I, 4.) n 

E.A. 


The Effects of News of Crime and Scandal upon Public Opinion.—A study of 
the views of the criminologists from Lombroso to Healy indicates that they more or 
less agree in the opinion that news reports of crime usually tend to increase crime 
through suggestion and imitation, especially in those individuals who are weak and 
suggestible or who have criminal predilections. Objectionable elements which make 
up antisocial news are: the vicious streamers and heads, the one-sided lead, the 
one-sided story, the suicide story, executions, “the criminal’s handbook,” hero wor- 
ship of the criminal, flippant reporting of court activities, the empty exposé, the 
breakdown of social institutions, and pornographic details. Presentation of this type 
of news tends to cause crime and a general lowering of moral standards. News, on 
the one hand, may have desirable and sccial results, such as exposing political of- 
fenders, punishing personal immorality and crime, righting wrongs, etc. On the other 
hand, antisocial news will lead to increased crime and scandal, to mob violence and 
lynching, to the delay and defeating of the administration of justice, etc. To remedy 
the situation, journalists should become educated to a broad social outlook, and 
should intelligently follow a high code of social ethics——Robert D. Highfield, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (May, 1926), 40-103. (VII, 3; bea I.) 


. 


Popular Justice.—A true genetic approach to the study of an institution does 
not start with an imaginary mythological primitive society, but involves the analy- 
sis of that institution in a situation in which actual, concrete materials, bearing on 
the various developmental incidents, are available, Institutions are constantly orig- 
inating in that there is a perpetual reorganization of previously existing cultural ele- 
ments and various critical situations of life which call for definition. The use of 
concrete case materials furnishes the basis of an empirical, objective, and analytical 
method for the study of social control. The aim i3 to formulate a natural history, 
i.e., disregarding details of time and space, arrange gathered cases in a logical series 
from which can be abstracted a theory of the origin, development, and nature of in- 
stitutions related to the administration of justice. The history of'the frontier life of 
the United States, areas of immigration, and areas of community disorganization of- 
fer fields for investigation. The method here used consists of the following steps: 
(1) Note what has already been written on the topic under consideration. (2) Col- 
lect concepts which on a “common sense” basis might be related to popular justice, 
“marginal concepts.” (3) Prepare a bibliography of concrete case materials oi extra- 
legal activity in the interest of justice. (4) Preliminary analysis of concrete cases and 
arrangement in a logical series. (5) Detailed anzlysis of cases of popular justice per- 
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mitting of generalizations. Some of the main conclusions are: (1) Popular justice 
differs from legal justice formally in that popular justice is administered by extra- 

legal processes; more fundamentally it differs in that it is more secret, less con- 
sistent in results, less formal, Jess deliberate, and less explicit in its formulation of 
the guilt-to-suifering equation. (2) Typical situations in which popular justice tend 
to arise are the frontier, communities with mobile population elements in which a 
stable element attempts to force its standards on a mobile invading group, and in 
stable communities in close physical proximity, but where elements of population 
are separated by a wide social distance. (3) Where legal organization exists, but is 
weak; where administration is corrupt or slow; or where the group feels punishment 
‘does not fit the crime. (4) The essential motive of “legality” is that of consistency. — 
E. N. Simpson and J. A. Quinn, Archiv fiir Rechis- und Wirtschafssphilosophie, XIX 
(April, 1926), 433-57. (VII, 4; VI, 5.) E.A.A. ` 


Die Tschechoslowakische Bodenreform (Land Reform in Czechoslovakia).— 
As in Russia, so drastic changes in the breaking up of large estates ave occurred all 
over Europe. In the Czechoslovak Republic reorganization, in process since 1917, 
had become very important by 1923, and will have been practically carried out by 
1926. Numerous problems have been created. Production has ‘declined—Camillo 
Worliczek, Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXI, Heft 3 (2936), 
477-99. (VO, 4,1.) 


Notice sur Augustin Cochin (Sketch of Augustin Cochin).—The work, Soci- 
etées de pensée et la revolution en Bretagne, is a detailed scientific study of the rôle 
which societées de pensée (the intellectuals) played in the French Revolution. Here 
is portrayed the social genesis of the intellectual luminary, whose rôle is so promi- 
nent in social change, but whose absolute conceptions—the intellectual myths of all 
great movements—represented by symbols and magical words, are <alse representa- 
tions of the social reality. History has been written as a divination. Even social ob- 
servers have seen society through the haze of their own transcendental ideas. It must 
be viewed—and M. Cochin so views it—as a chain of social facts which will yield us 
social laws. This will not give us social determinism. Even freedom is subject to 
natural laws, and if the individual will wishes to extend its empire, it must learn the 
laws of nature in the social realm in order to utilize them. The author of this work 
furnishes clearly defined social conclusions upon a vast array of facts. Here, as the 
reviewer says, the author, true to his principles, has given twenty years’ analysis of 
historical fact to achieve one day of synthesis—-M. Ackerman, La Reforme Sociale, 
V (1926), 354-64. (VII, 4, 3; IV, 37 X, 2.) E.L. R., 


VUIL SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Foundations of Criminology.—Positive criminology has departed from the 
scholastic interpretation of crime based on abstract legal formulas, and has taken the 
scientific attitude. The advances in psychology and psychopathology have aided 
criminology a great deal in this shift of viewpoint, but criminology must be guarded 
against the tendency to exaggerate the part played by mental disorders in the 
petuation of crime. Criminology as a social science attempts to study crime, crimi- 
nals, criminality, criminal investigation, criminal procedure, and punishment. In all 
of such studies it is essential to understand clearly that while anatomical anomalies, 
psychic disorders, and moral insensibility are factors in criminal behavior, the cause 
of crime is rooted in the nature of society and will be found operative in the social 
frictions and centrifugal tendencies existing in every organized society.—Boris Brasol, 
ean of Criminal Law and, Criminology, XVII (May, 1926), 13-39. (VIL, 1; 

5.) 


The Classification and Treatment of the Defective Delinquent.—A useful. 
classification based upon treatment and prognosis for social adjustment along meth- 
ods in operation at the New York State Institution for Defective Delinquents is as 
follows: first, the social type, including a good conduct group who can be socially 
adjusted either in the community or in the institution, and an unstable group whose 
psychopathic traits are not well developed; second, the asocial type, including a 
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group which exhibits unplanned, disorderly, childish conduct (active low grade 
feebleminded), and a highly suggestible and easily led group (passive low grade 
feebleminded); third, the antisocial type, which includes those who show marked, 
aggressive resentment against authority, and those who exhibit feeble resentment 
against authority through pilfering and disorderliness; fourth, the irresponsible type, 
including the toxicant group (alcoholics and drug addicts), the psychopathic group, 
the episodic group (subject to marked emotional upsets, epileptics, subject to tran- 
. sient delusional states), and the actively psychotic group (insane). Defective delin- 
quents should be segregated in special institutions for special study and care. Such 
institutions should prove a mechanism for carefully combing out from the com- 
munity the vicious feebleminded individuals who will always be criminalistic, and on 
the other hand return to society by graded steps those who have answered to treat- 
“ment and training—V. C. Branham, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XVI (August, 1055), 183-217. (VOL, I; VI, 7.) L.S.C. 


“Mental Differences among Juvenile Delinquents.—In a study of juvenile de- 
linquency in the Santa Clara County Juvenile Court, the median intelligence quo- 
tient was found to be 82, that of the boys being slightly higher than that of the girls, 
and that of children of American-born parents being slightly higher than that of 
children of foreign-born parents. The median intelligence quotient of juvenile forg- 
ers: was lowest for all classes of offenders, 75; while that of truants was highest, go. 
Although the group is educationally retarded, half of the juvenile delinquents are 
farther advanced in school than they should be according to their mental ages — 
me Merrill, Journal of Delinquency, X (March, 1926), 312-23. oe 

2 


Le normal delinquent et la crise moral (The Normal Delinquent and the 
Moral Crisis).—The general tendency today is to consider all criminals as abncrmal, 
biologically, and to attribute their delinquency to this abnormality, ignoring the fact 
that abnormalities are present among both delinquents and non-delinquents. The 
criminal act, to be sure, is a biological phenomenon. But.it is a social and juristic one 
as well. The concept of abnormality has been overworked. The normal man is only 
another abstraction, like the economic man. Who can say where are the boundaries 
of normality? Those adjudged normal delinquents, at any rate, must be studied 
“with serenity” as normal human beings. We are familiar with the crimes condi- . 
tioned by some fortuitous happening or by social backgrounds which have not per- 
mitted moral education. We grant to ethnic factors an important réle in human 
behavior. Yet who has studied and knows what rôle they play in crime? The ob- 
scurity which surrounds all moral problems complicates the task of analysis. The 
whole range of philosophic and social facts bearing on the conduct of the normal de- 
linquent must be. considered—M. A. T Mendes Correa, Revue Anthropoleg gus; 
XXXVI (1926), 297-318. (VIT, I, 4; 1% 94) VL 5. ) E.L. R. 


The Relation between Cultivated Area and Population—On the basis of dif- 
ferent estimates it is concluded that under the existing conditions of agriculture 
among the Western peoples it requires something between 2 and 2% acres of culti- 
vated land to supply the needs of one unit of population living on the standard of 
white peoples, The present annual increment in the white population may be esti- 
mated at about five millions. This, taken alone, would necessitate the taking into 
cultivation of twelve million acres of new land every year. But the new land still 
available is either inadequate in amount or unsuited to cheap production by the old 
methods. The pressure of overpopulation is sooner or later inevitable, and one of the 
biggest problems before the world} ‘at present is to prevent the pressure from develop- 
ing suddenly or becoming unbearable. The intensification of production is the only 
remedy, and again the only means of rendering intensification practicable is the con- 
- tinued pursuit of scientific research.—D. Hall, Setentihe Monthly, XXU a roben, 
1926), 356-65. (VII, 2; V, 4; VU, 1.) C.W. 


Personality Changes and Upheavals Arising out of the Sense of Personal 
Failure.—A sense of personal failure as judged by personal standards gives rise to 
‘three types, whose respective desires are integrative, conflicting, and segmental or 
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regressive. The degrees of awareness of their standards are, respectively, clear, vague 
to unconscious, and oblivious. The reaction modes are: for the first group, honest 
facing of the situation; for the second, concealment by compromise, bluffing, or shift- 
ing the responsibility upon others or upon real or imagined defects which serve the 
function of a scapegoat; for the third, emotional explosion, withdrewal, or complete 
surrender. Attitudes which arise are: for the first group, reverence, faith, confidence, 


and self-reliance; for the second, flippancy and carelessness, cynicism and fault-find- 


ing, intolerance, self-importance and braggadocio, suspicion and jealousy, anxiety and 
self-pity; for the third, irritability and self-pity, listlessness, seclusiveness, day- 

ing, apathy, silliness, open eroticism. The end results are: for the first group, 
progressive socialization and unification of the personality; for the second, the 
rounder and the criminal gangster, the misanthrope, the ascetic, prude, legalist, 
super-patriot, pathological thief, paranoic types such as the braggart, crank, and 
eccentric, psychoneurotic types such as hysterics and neurasthenics; for the third 
group, psychopathic personalities, schizophrenic types with progressive deterioration 
' and disintegration, probably accompanied by structural changes—A. T. Boisen, 

American Journal of Psychiatry, V (April, 1926), 531-51.. (VILL, 4; I, ee 3 


A Case of Dual Personality.—The case of Norma-Pọlly is that of a nineteen- 
year-old girl who displayed all the symptoms of a dissociated personality. Norma, 
aged nineteen, would suddenly, fall into a deep.sleep and awaken as Folly, aged four; 
and as Polly, would display all the characteristic reactions of a four-year-old child. 
When awake as Norma, she could not remember anything of her behavior or of 


t 


what occurred during the time she was in the Polly state, and vice versa: Reintegra-. 


tion was achieved by building up her physical energies to supply new nerve energy 
to her run-down system, and the use of suggestion while she was in the hypnotic 
state, telling her while she was in a state of hypnosis that she would awake as Norma 
or Polly and would recall the things the other personality said and did. This girl, 
never strong physically, was placed under the severe strains incident to the death of 
both parents and the break-up of the home during her adolescence. She was forced 


to go to the city and work for a living. Illness drained her of physical and nervous > 


energy. She developed longings for, and day-dreamed about, the life of freedom en- 
joyed by her four-year-old sister who had been adopted in an ideal home., Her real 
life had one system of nerve connections; her imaginative life had another. Her 

- nerve energy became so low that it could supply-only one system at a time. Conse- 
quently in her waking moments the energy would flow through one or the'other, but 
never through both—Henry H. Goddard, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
~ 089, XXI (July-September, 1926), 170-91. (VII, 4; IX, 4, 5.) L.S. C, 


IX, METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Scientific Men of the World—This study is based on Who's Who tx Sci- 
ence, edited by H. H. Stephenson and published in England by Churchill in 1914. 
The writer counted up the scientific men of different countries in that book and 
found that the United States, Great Britain, and Germany were in 1914 far inad- 
vance of other nations in the numbers of their scientific men. France had 504; as 
compared with 1,334 for Germany; the then Austria-Hungary, with 467, was nearly 
equal to France; Italy had 246. Then followed Switzerland with 215, Norway with 
170, and Holland-with 159. Sweden had 124 and Denmark 97. The United States 


J.M. Cattell, Scientific Monthly, XXII (November, 1926), 468-71.: (IX, 1; I 
i. C.C. W. 


stood higher in the so-called “pure sciences” than in medicine and engineering. — 
, 6.) 


Estimating Human Character—The estimating of human character from ex- 
ternal appearances has engaged the attention of man from the earliest periods to the 
present time. In order to test the validity or non-validity of such cleims, some éx- 
periments were undertaken at the University of Iowa laboratories in 1922. Forty in- 
dividuals, twenty men and twenty women, were used as subjects. Ratings of a large 
number of close associates on those mén and women were secured covering charac- 
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ter and personality traits such as intelligence, soundness of judgment, frankness, abil- 
ity to make friends, will-power, leadership, originality, and impulsiveness. Rating 
by a large group of strangers, composed of persons accustomed to ‘employing people, - 
such as business men, employment managers, and others, on the same traits for the 
same group of subjects were also obtained. A third series of measurements were 
made following the lines laid down by the self-styled authorities on character analy- 
sis. The results secured according to the character analysts’ recommendations did not 
agree with each other, nor did they agree with the ratings supplied by either the close 
associates or the group of strangers. It seems safe to say that there are no fixed 
anatomical characteristics of the head or face by which character or personality 
traits may be estimated with a degree of eccuracy such as is demanded by science or 
by practical needs in everyday life. Behavior is a better guide to another’s personal- 
ity and character traits than physical stricture—G. U. Cleeton, Scientific Monthly, 
XXII (November, 1926), 427-31. (IX, a; I, 4.) C.C.W. 


Mental Tests and Social Theory——Mental tests have supposedly demonstrated 
wide differences in native mental capacizy among the various social, occupational, 
racial, and ethnic groups. The tests are a'so held to indicate a low average mentality 
for the whole population. On the basis of these revelations it has been concluded 
that a social organization resting on equal rights is impossible; that education is 
futile; and that eugenics offers the only hope for progress. Some criticisms of these 
conclusions are: misinterpretation of data; assumption that tests measure native 
mentality and that capacities measured are of social significance; failure to recognize 
the importance of group values and group organization in social progress~—C. T. 
Pihlblad, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (July-August, 1926), 527-32. (IX, 2; 
VIL, 2; VIL, 2.) i C.M.R. 


Racial Differences in the Intelligence of School Children.—The results of 
many studies of differences in intelligence among racial groups have been vitiated 
because the tests used have depended on linguistic elements. The Goodenough test 
based on drawings of the human figure ‘s completely independent of language. Chil- 
dren of different racial groups were found to differ greatly in their performance of 
this non-verbal test.: The rank-orders of racial groups arranged on the basis of the 
results of this test correspond very closely to the results of other investigators using 
verbal tests—Florence L. Goodenough, Journal of Experimental Psychology, IX 
(October, 1926), 388-97. (IX, 2; I, 2.) L.S. C. 

A Measurement of Sociability.—By means of a test of recognition and mem- 
ory of faces, using photographs, and a questionnaire designed to get at the amount 
of participation of the individual in social life, a measurement of what Thorndike 
has called social intelligence is attempted.—A: R. Gilliland and Ruth S. Burke, Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, X (September, 1925), 315~26. (IX, 2.) L.S.C. 


Essai de psychogramme professionel. Étude experimentale sur les ouvriers 
maçons (Attempt at a Professional Psychcgram. An. Experimental Study of 
Masons).—Occupational orientation should become the object of experiment and 
study. The mason is studied: his mérier, his individual equipment—-physical, men- 
tal, muscular, ocular. Out of the study come certain groupings with regard to per- 
formance and educability, and a rating scale for members of the trade—Jo3é Drabs, 
Journale de Psychologie, XXIII (1926), 510-37. (IX, 2.) “4 E.L.R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES ' 


The Sociology of Clarence E. Rainwater.—The writings of Clarence E. Rain- 
water, brief and few though they are, contain valuable contributions to the sociology 
of play. On the theoretical side Professor Rainwater has contributed a number of 
definitions to concepts used in his studies, ard has made an analysis of play based 
on its relation to social conditions as a whole. His most extended work is a history 
of the play movement in the United States, a work which shows both keen insight 
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and a wide knowledge. On the practical side he has contributed several articles on 
“community organization” and on the administration and direction of recreational 
activities Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (J et an 
1926), 507-16. (X, 1; VI, 4; V,3.) C.M.R 


Zum Streit um das Wesen der Soziologie (On the Controversy over the Nature 
of Soclology).—G. von Below agrees with Spann in rejecting the application of the 
methods of natural science to social phenomena. The proper approach is that of the 
‘historical method. Sociology inquires into the relations of man to his social environ- 
ment, This interest has been active since the romantic period, a period of thought to 
which sociology is much indebted. It was in that period that historical understand- 
ing began. And it is this method, as now applied to the various sciences of culture, 
that constitutes sociology. For the development of history has been in the direction 
of searching cut the connecting bonds of the individual and his social group. Not 
that the method of the historian and that of the sociologist are identical, The former, 
in seeking to analyze the relation of the individual to the group, emphasizes the indi- 
vidual; while the latter seeks to attain to the general and takes note of the particular 
only in so far as it reveals the general. Of course this, too, is done for the purpose of 
understanding the particular by means of the general. Below differs from Spann in 
that the latter demands a special discipline of sociology. For Below the relation of 
individual to a group, or group to group, is not the subject of one, but of many, sci- 
ences. One'could not encompass all these varied relations. Specialization is required, 
and that is given by religion, law, art, economics, etc. Aside from these, a person 
might think of a viewpoint that would seek to attain to general principles. That at 
present is the rôle of the philosophy of culture. Hence, no special sphere of investi- 
gation exists for sociology.—G. von Below, Jahrbücher fiir Nationalökonomie und 
Statistik, CXXIV (March-April, 1926), 218-42. (X, 2, 5.) E.A. A. 


The Birth of Modern Science.—The foundations of modern science were laid 
by the Greeks, while the Romans contributed but little. In the Dark Ages almost no 
progress was made, Greek science being kept barely alive through the period by the 
Arabs. The revival of scientific work in Europe began with the eastern contacts re- 
sulting from the crusades, but was greatly delayed by the restrictions imposed by the 
church. It continued to develop, however, so that by the seventeenth century the 
physical sciences, particularly astronomy, had become well established—John K. 
Robertson, Scientific Monthly, XXIII (August, 1926), 13851. (X, 1) C.M.R. 


Is Science Superstitious ?—The great scandals in the philosophy of science, ever 
since the time of Hume, have been causality and induction. We all believe in both, 
but Hume made it appear that our belief is‘a blind faith, for which no rational 
ground can be assigned. This state of affairs is profoundly unsatisfactory, and be- 
comes more so as science becomes more entangled with philosophy. It is to be hoped 
that the future will offer some satisfactory solution of this tangled problem—B. 
Russell, Dial, LXXXI (September, 1926), 179-86. (X, 2.) c.c. W. 


Über vergleichende Soziologie (Concerning Comparative Soctology).—Just 
as we speak of comparative anatomy, so we may speak of comparative sociology. 
Much that appears to be typically human in sociology shows itself to be purely psy- 
chological. Animal sociology may be a special field, investigating particular group- 
ings, as family and herd; or it may be general, studying the characteristics common 

-to all groupings, as status, mutual aid, play, tradition, communication. Comparative 
sociology investigates what in the social life of its objects, including man, is similar 
and what is peculiar to each. Among plants only associations, not societies, exist. 
Association is the mere coming together because of external life-factors, ight, smell, 
food. Such an association may exist for animals. But in addition to association cer- 
tain animals are capable of responding not only to external life-factors, but also to 
their kind. In fact, drientation with reference to comparisons comes to take first 
place, and that with reference to life-factors, second. Differences in degrees of animal 
social nature exist. Family life is in part bound up with that fact. Animal groups 
may be closed to outsiders or the group may admit them. If the group is organized, 

the newcomer fights for status. Leadership of a group may be either male or female, 
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depending upon species. Groups are created and held together by instincts. These 
are not all fixed for the whole of life; some are considerably modified by grow 
tradition —Friedrich Alverdes, Zeitschrift für Vilkerpsychologie und Soziologie, 
Heft 1 (1926), 20~33. (X, 2; IU, 6; V, 3.) ; E.A. A. 


Zur Klassifizierung der soziologischen Theorien (The Classification of Socio- 
logical Theories).—Classification cannot be based on the types of problems consid- 
ered, but must have a formal basis: in the methods in which problems are ap- 
proached, in their logical formulation. Central to all this is the concept of society. 
Three modes of approach, rooted in differences of nature in which thought is carried 
on, become apparent: (1) The realistic conception finds reality not in the individual, 
but in group wholes, tribe, state, church. They are thought of as imbued with inde- 
pendent existence and guided by some higher order in their change toward new 
forms. (2) When met by nominalistic thinking, an antithesis appears, the collective 
over against the individual. But only the individuals, endowed with, consciousness 
and will, are considered real. Society here refers to the relations existing between in- 
dividuals, and not to an entity over and above them. (3) Finally, a combination of 
these two modes of thought exists. This union may take various forms. Common to 
all is that they begin with the nominalistic view, but at some point suddenly lapse 
into the realistic and there ascribe to the collective whole a reality greater than that 
possessed by the individual, Individuals may be viewed with reference to some 
dominant interest. This, then, becomes a basis of viewing the interest group as a 
unity over against the individual. In the final stage of the logical process the col- 
lective influence on the individual, or that of the individual on the whole, is consid- 
ered. Each of these methods produces its own particular problems. All investigators 
should be clear in their own minds as to which of these they are pursuing —Karl 
Pribram, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fir Sosiologie, V (Heft 3, 1926), ora E 


Zur Soziologie der sozialpolitischen Begriffbildung (The Sociology of Socio- 
Political Concepts).—In the sphere of social politics concepts have often been ill de- 
fined. In part this is due to the change in the nature of concepts, such as “political” 
and “official,” which Have become so general as to be no longer applicable to the 
state alone, but to private and corporate interests as well Changing definitions of 
the concept community have caused confusion. Social politics differs from sociology 
in that the former is not interested in the social relationships in general, but only in 
those of particular areas as defined by political houndaries. The social structure is 
viewed from the viewpoint either of justice or of human economy. A further stand- . 
ard of great significance is that of social values, The economic standard does not 
always determine group status. In the course of time a given group may undergo 
profound changes in the status position occupied. Here factors such as the intel- 
lectual end moral attainments of a people enter-—Karl Demeter, Schmolers Jahr- 
buch, L, Heft 1 (1926), 43-53. (X, 4.) E.A. A. 


What Measures Do We Have for Growth in Personality ?—Taking personality 
as a complete cross-section of an individual, “the end product of our habit systems,” 
an attempt was made by a committee from the 1¢26 Institute of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work to study personality growth. The prob- 
lem was approached through the case method, and desirable, permanent changes in 
behavior were assumed to be equivalent to grawth of personality. Although no 
quantitative measures have been developed, the study is believed to be of consid- 
erable value—Walter W. Whitson and Helen Hanchette, The Family, VII (July, 
1926), 139-43. (X, 4; I, 4.) C.M.R. 


Beziehung zwischen Psychologie und Soziologie. Eine Auseinandersetzung 
mit E. Sprangers Lebensformen (The Relationship between Psychology and Soci- 
ology—A Controversy with E. Sprangers “Forms of Life”).—Psychology, accord- 
ing to Spranger, is a science of types. These follow certain definite laws in their de- 
velopment. But Spranger’s work is not convincing on the point of the existence of 
such laws, hence does not prove that a study of types is a science. The difficulty is 
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due to the confusion of the relation of psychology to sociology. Psychology is a nat- 
ural science; sociology is not. And the study of persons and types i3 sociology. The 
question of whether a matter of stress on person or on group decides whether the 
view is psychological or sociological is to be answered by calling both sociology. 
Emphasis on the person might be called psycho-sociologic, or social psychology. 
Viewing a mental complex with reference to its parts is psychology; viewing it as a 
whole, with reference to wider significant relationships, is sociology. The difference 
© between sociology and psychology is that in one you have human striving; in the 
other, natural processes; in one, culture; in the other, simply nature. Types are not 
in the psychological field, and therefore not subject to natural law3.—Dr. Wilhelm 
Sauer, ary fir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, XTX (April, 1926), 493-501. 
(X, 5; 1,4) E.A. A. 


Traité de psychologie (Treatise on Psychology).—To the sociologist the indi- -` 


vidual does not exist-save in the group. Psychologists must accept this truth, and 
from this standpoint subordinate somewhat their investigations to those of their 
confréres in sociology. In the above-named work (Paris: Alcan, 1923), M. Georges 
Dumas and his collaborators have accepted this point of view. Ribot says in this 
work (Preface, p. xii): “Psychology has its terminal flowering in sociology.” Dumas 
says (p. 641): “The theories of expression formulated by Darwin, Spencer, and 
Wundt have the grave fault of not being both psychological and social.” Dumas in- 
sists that the field of psychology should not be contested ground. It should be shared.” 
M. Dumas’s collaborators forget this point of view occasionally. They return to their 
organism and see in society only another determiner. The full significance of the 
social fact as the sociologist sees it is probably net realized by them, However, the 
psycho-sociological point of view is stated and the future will tell what fruit it will 
béar-—M.D., L'Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), 232-35. (X,5;1,4.) EL R. 
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Juvenile Court. Jour. of Delinquency 
10 :351~-67, May ’26. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Jurnee. Work of 


the Policewoman in the Berkeley Po- _ 


' lice Department. ‘Jour. Delinquency 
10 :268~77, Jan. ’26: 

Aston, George. The Study of War. Con- 
temporary Rev, 130:46-53, July ’26. 

Bally, C. Langue et Parole. Journal de 
psychologie 23 :692-701. 

Banneried, D. N. Indian Agriculture and 
the Co-operative, Movement. -© Con- 
temporary Rev. 130 :352—60, Sept. ’26. 

Barash, M., Sex Life of the Workers of 
Moscow. Jour. Social Hygiene 12: 
274-88, May '26. 

Bentwich, N. The New Ionian Migra- 
- tion. Contemporary Rev. 130 :321-25, 

"Sept. '26, 

Bernard, Emile. L’économie politique, 

-© pase fondamentale de toute morale 
‘(Political Economy, the Fundamental 
Basis of All Morale). Journal: des 
économistes 85 :93-95, July 15, '26. 


e 


haviour Chart in the Preschool and , 
Kindergarten Clinics. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry 5 :615-23, Apr. 26. 
Blondel, M. G. Le mouvement. éco- 
nomique et social (The Economic and 
Social Movement). La réforme sociale 
6 (New Series) :274-88, June ’26, 
Bogardus, E. S. Leadership and the Boy. 
pour App. Soc. 10:57%-86, July—Aug. 


Bohn, Frank. Die psychologischen Wur- 
zeln einer Parteibewegung in Amer- 
ika. Forschungen zur Yolkerpsychol- 
ogie und Soziologie. 2:104—-19, ’26. - 

Bond, E. D., and Partridge, G. E. Post- 
Encephalitic Behavior Disorders in 
Boys and Their Management in the: 
Hospital. Amer. Jour. Psychiatry 6: 
25-103, July ’26. - 

Braden, Amy Steinhart Case Work and 
Its Application to State Aid. Jour. 
-Delinquency 10:324-29, Mar. ’26. 

Bühler, K. Langue de Penfant et évolu- 
tion. Journal de psychologie 23 :598- 
607. 

' Bühler, K., Les lois générales d’évolution 
dans le language de Penfant (The Gen- 
eral Laws of Evolution in the Lan- 
guage of the Child). Journal de psy- 
chologie normale et pathologique 23: . 
597-607, June ’26. 

Cannon, C. J. The New Leisure. North 
Amer. Rev. 223 :498-506. Sept.—Oct— 
Nov. ’26.° . 

Carmichael, R. D. Ariadne, or Science 
‘and Kindliness, Science Mo. 23:225- 
39, Sept. ’26. 

Case, Clarence Marsh. The Sociology of 
Clarence E. Rainwater. Jour. App. 

` Soc, 16:507-616. July—Aug. ’26. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


Caudel, Maurice. Le rôle due facteur 
économique dans la politique con- 
temporaine (The Rôle of the Eco- 
nomic Factor in Contemporary Poli- 
tics). Revue économique internationale 
18 :213-44, May °26. 

Cerutti, Federico. Un caso di morte per 
inibizone (A Case of Death through 
Inhibition). Archivio di Antrop. Crim. 
Psich. e Med. Leg. 45 :393-97, July- 
Aug. ’25. 

Clark, L. P. A Critique of the Legal, 
Economic, and Social Status of the 
Epileptic. 
Criminology 17 :219~-33, Aug. 726. 

Colcord, Joanna. What Has Social Work 
to Do with the Founding of New 
Families? Family 7:133~39, July ’26. 

Collinder, Björn, Ett nytt uppslag i den 
fornnordiska religionsforskningen (A 
New Development in the Study of 
Ancient Nordic Religion). Nordisk 
Tidskrift 2:220-30, Häite 3, ’26. 

Collins, George A. Gasoline Hobo 
Leaves Trail of Tuberculosis. Nation’s 
Health 8:377—79, June ’26. 

Commandant, A. P. L’organisation de 
la nation pour le temps de guerre (The 
Organization of the Nation for the 
Time of War). Revue politique et 
parlementaire 30 :348-63, June ’26. 

Copeland, Morris A. Desire, Choice, and 
Purpose from a Natural-Evolutionary 
‘Standpoint. Psych. Rev. 33 :245-67, 
July 726: 


Cornelissen, Christian. Uber die theoret- ` 


ischen und wirtschaftlichen Grundlag- 
en des Syndikalismus. Forschungen zur 
Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie. 2: 
63-82, '26. ` 

Cowdery, K. M. Measurement of Pro- 
fessional Attitudes. Jour. of Personnel 
Research 5:131-41, Aug. ’26, 

Crumbine, S. J. Insecurity of Tenure 
an Obstacle to Public-Health Admini- 
stration. Amer. Jour. Public Health 
16 3557-64, June 26. 

Cummings, B. Cuicuilco and the Archaic 
Culture of Mexico. Science Mo. 23: 
289-304, Oct. '26. 

Curt, Margaret W. The New Lom- 
brosianism. Jour. Criminal Law and 
Criminology 17 :246-53, Aug. ’26. 

De Angulo, Jaime. Two Parallel Modes 
of Conjugation in the Pit River Lan- 
guage. Amer. Anthropologist 28 :273- 
74, Jan-Mar. ’26. 

De Angulo, Jaime. The Background of 
the Religious Feeling in a Primitive 


Jour. Criminal Law and, 


Jor 


Tribe. Amer. Anthropologist 28:352- 
60, Apr. ’26, 

Dehoue, H. Note sur l'induction scien- 
tifique (A Note on Scientific Induc- 
tion). Revue de philosophie 26:189- 
210, Mar-Apr, ’26. . 

DeLamater, H. Education and Care of 
Undernourished Pre-Tuberculous Chil- 
dren. Amer. Jour. Public Health 16: 
378-81, Apr. '26. 

Des Noettes, L. La force motrice à 
travers les ages et la question de 
Pésclavage. L’anthropologie 36:297- 


308. 

Dewey, J. The Ethics of Animal Experi- 

- mentation, Atlantic Mo. 138 :343-46, 
Sept. 726. 

Dewey, J. From a Mexican Notebook. 
New Republic 98 :239-41, Oct. 20, ’26. 

Dewey, J. Mexico’s Educational Renais- 
sance. New Republic 98 :116-18, Sept. 
22, °26. 

Dexter, E. G. The Influence of Weather. 
Science Mo. 23 :322-30. Oct. ’26. 

Dougherty, Frances D. A Study of the 
Mechanical Ability of Delinquent Chil- 
dren of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. Jour. Delinquency 10:293~311, 
Mar. '26. 

Dowd, J. The Protection of National 

+ Culture as the Proper Basis of Immi- 
gration Restriction. Science Mo. 23: 
206-9, Sept. ’26. 
Dublin, L. I. Homemaking and Careers. 
Atlantic Mo. 138 :335-43, Sept. ’26. 
Eastman, Evelyn, An Information Test 
Applied to Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. 
App. Psych. 10:202-15, June. ’26, 

Ediscn, T. A. Machine-Made Freedom, 
Forum 76:492-97, Oct. 26. | 

Fernald, Grace M., and Sullivan, Ellen 
B. Personnel Work with the Los An- 
geles Police Department. Jour. Delin- 
quency 10 :252-67, Jan. ’26, 
Fiske, C. The Christian Ideal of Mar- 
riage. Forum 76:738-43, Nov. ’a6. 
Flodström, I. Bidrag till läran om val 
av representanter (Contributions to 
the Art of Selection ‘of Representa- 
tives). Statsvetenskaplig, Tidskrift 28: 
345-47, Oct. ’25. 

Freyd, Max. What. Is Applied Psychol- 
ogy? Psych. Rev. 33 :308~14, July ’26. 


. Fürst, Carl M. Offer och anatomi 


(Sacrifice and Anatomy). Nordisk 
Tidskrift 2:279-301, Hafte 4, ’26. 

Gates, Georgina. An Observational 
Study of Anger. Jour. Experimental 
Psych. 9 3325-~36, Aug. ’26. 
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Giovanoli, F. Zur Soziologie des Partei- 
wesens und Betrachtungen zur schwei- 
„> zerischen Demokratie. Forschungenzur 
i Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie. 2: 
46-62, '26. . 
t Gleditsch, Jens. Universalkirken (The 
Universal Church). Samtiden 36 :540- 
47, Hefte 9, '25. 
Goddard, Warren. The New Church as 
a Community Church. New Church 
Rev. 33 :164~73, Apr. ’26. 


“i 


Gordon, Alfred. Obsessions in Their Re- 


lations to Psychoses. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry 5:647-59, Apr. ’26. 

Goster, Robt. H. Paresis in the Negro. 
Amer. Jour. Psychiatry 5 :632—40, Apr. 
26, 

Green, Laura C., and Beckwith, Martha 
Warren. Hawaiian Customs and Be- 
liefs Relating to Sickness and Death. 
Amer. Anthropologist 28 :176-208, 
Jan-Mar. ’26. 

Greenacre, Phyllis. The Eye Motif in 
Delusions and Fantasy. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry. 5 :553~-79, Apr. ’26. 

Grieg, Sigurd. Jerndldersproblemer i 

norsk arkeologi (Problems of the Iron 
Age in Norwegian Archeology). Nor- 
disk Tidskrift 2:342-60, Häfte 5, ’26. 

Hallowell, A. Irving. Bear Ceremonial- 
ism in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Amer, Anthropologist 28 :1-175, Jan- 
Mar. ’26. 

Haralds, Hjalmar. Representations- 
problem (Problems of Representa- 
tion). Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 28: 
255-64, July ’25. 

Harbeson, John Wesley. The Twenty- 
Four-Hour School, Jour. Delinquency 
10 1330-33, Mar. ’26. 

Hayes, Samuel P. Color Defects: Meas- 
urement, Classification, Heredity. Psy- 


+ 


chological Bulletin 23:547-73, Oct. ` 
26 


Heidbreder, E. F. Thinking as an‘ In- 
ra Psych. Rev. 33; 2279-97, July 
19 

Heidbreder, Edna. Intelligence and the 
Height-Weight Ratio. Jour. App. 
Psych. 10 :52-62, Mar. ’26. 

Heidbreder, Edna. Measuring, Introver- 
sion, and Extroversion. Jour. Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology 21 :120-34, 
July—Sept. ’26. ` 

. Herskovits, Melville J. The Cattle Com- 
plex in East Africa. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist 28 :230-72, Jan-Mar. ?26. 

Hines, H. C. Train Up a Child. Scrib- 

» ner’s 80:251-58, Sept. ’26. _ 
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Howard, Sheldon L. Eirth, Stillbirth, 
and Death Registration. Amer. Jour. 
Public Health 16 :478-30, May 26. 

Hughes, Walter L. Sex Experiences of ` 
Boyhood. Jour. Soc. Hygiene 12 :262— 
73, May ’26. 

Jackson, J. Allen, and Pike, H. V. Re- 
actions to an Intensive Community 
Service Programme. Amer. Jour. Psy- 
chiatry 5 :581-92, Apr. 126. 

Jennings, H. S. Biology end Experimen- 
tation. Science Mo. 64:97-104, July 
30, ’26. 

Jones, R. A. The Ministry of Healing, 
Psychological and Psychic. Contem- 
porary Rev. 129 :190-93, Aug. ’26. 

Julien, M. G. Le langue ceremonial chez 
le Malgaches. L’anthropologie 36 1312— 
13. 

Kanér, Richard. Aititinstedadens eko- 
nomiska verkningar (The Economic 
Effects of the Eight-Hour Day). Stats- 
vetenskaplig Tidskrift 29:37-53, Feb. 
126. 

Kilpatrick, Elizabeth, and Tiebout, H. My 
A Study of Psychoses Occurring in Re- 
lation to Childbirth. Amer. Jour. Psy- 
chiatry 6:145-59, July ’26. 

Kobatsch, Rudolph. Mittel zur Milder- 
ung der Klassengegensatze, Forschun- 
gen zur Vélkerpsychologie und Sozio- 
logie. 2 :82-101, ’26. 

Kroeber, A. L. Culture Stratifications in 
Peru. Amer. Anthropologist 28 :331~ 
51, Apr. ’26. 

Langfeld, Herbert S. Synesthesia, Psy- 
chological Bulletin 23 :599-702. Oct. 
’26. 

Lapsley, G. Education in the English 
Manner. Atlantic Mo. 138 :478-88, 
Oct. ’26. 

Lundelius, Hilding. Om stadgandena i 
vallagen (och kommunallagarna) om 
uppehåll i val under gudstjensttid 
(Concerning the Lega] Requirements 
for Closing of the Polls during Time of 
Religious Service). Statsvetenskaplig 
Tidskrift 29:1-16, Feb. '26. 

Macfadyen, Dugald. The Individual Self 
and the Racial Self in Religion. Con- 
temporary Rev. 130 :68~—75, July ’26. 

McNamara, T. J. Can Dialect Survive? 
Contemporary Rev. 130 :312 2:18, Sept. 
26. 

Mazel, H. Vraie et fausee representation 
Nationale. Revue’ Politique et parle- 
mentaire 128 :406—23. 


RECENT LITERATURE: + 


1 

McCauley, Selinda. One Hundred Non- 
Conformed Boys. Psych. Clinic 16: 
141-66, May-June 726. 

Melvin, Bruce L. The Individual and 
the Group. Jour. App. Soc. 10:517- 
26, July-Aug. ’26. 

Menninger, Karl A. Influenza and Schiz- 
ophrenia. Amer. Jour. Psychiatry. 
5 :469-520, Apr. ’26. 

Merrill, Maud A. Mental Differences 
among Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. 
Delinquency ro :312~-23, Mar. ’26. ` 

Miner, Charles E. Social Hygiene and 
Venereal Disease Control. Amer. Jour. 
Public Health 16 :386--88, Apr: ’26. 

Morgan, John B., and Hull, Hazel Lu- 
cile. The Measurement of Persistence. 
Jour. App. Psych. 10 :180-87, June '26. 

Mossman, Paul D. Problem of Tracho- 
ma’s Ravages Demands Attention. Na- 
tion’s Health 8:441-43, 508, July ’26. 

Newsholme, Arthur. Prohibition in the 
Long Run. Survey 56 1507-10, 520-21, 
525, Aug. 1, '26. 

Olberg, Paul. Den russiske bonderevolu- 
tion (The Ruasian Peasant Revolu- 
tion). Samtiden 37 1355-64, Hafte 6, 
"26, 

Parry, A. The Immigrant Press at Elec- 
tion Time. Nation 123 :426-28, Oct. 
27, 26. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. The Ceremonial 
Calendar at Tewa. Amer. Anthro- 
pologist 28 :209-29, Jan.-Mar. ’26. 

Pihlbald, C. T. Mental Tests and Social 


Theory. Jour. App. Soc. 10:527~-32, . 


July-Aug. ’26. 

Powers, Nellie E. The Classification of 
Mental Deficients (Especially of Girls) 
for a Special Class Center. Jour. App. 
Psych. ro :188-201, June ’26. 

Prudden, Elinor. An International Mi- 
gration Clinic. Jour. App. Soc. 10: 
548-55, July—Aug, ’26. 

Rasmussen, Knud. Hos snehytternes folk 
(With the Snow-House People). Nor- 
disk Tidskrift 2 :21-36, Hafte 1:2, ’26. 

Ravenel, M. P. The Trend of Public 
Health Work-——Is It Eugenic or. Dys- 
genic? Science Mo. 23 :331-36, Oct. '26. 

Riddell, Wm. R. Sir Matthew Hale and 
Witchcraft. Jour, Criminal Law and 
Criminology 17:51:12, Aug. ’26. 

Rizzati, Ennio. La fine di un bandito— 
Giuseppe Musolind) (The End of a 
Bandit—Giuseppe Musolino). Arch- 
ivio di Antrop. Crim. Psich. e Med’ 
Leg. 45 :125~43, Mar.~Apr. ’25. 
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Robertson, John K. The Birth of Mod- 
ern Science. Sciénce Mo. 23: 138-51, 
Aug. ’26. ` 


F 


, Roffenstein, Gaston. Das Probler. der” 


Ideologie in‘ der materialistischen Ges- 


- chichtsauffassung und das “moderne : 


Parteiwesen. Forschungen zur Völker- 
psychologie und Soziologie. 2 :1—45, ’26. 

Schenk, Dorothy E. Art and the Races. 
Jour. App. Soc. 10 :570-76, July-Aug. 
"26. 


Schwesinger, Gladys C. Slang as an Indi- 


cation of Character. Jour. App. Psych. 
10 :245-63, June ’26. 

Sellin, Thorsten. Filippo Franci—A Pre- 
cursor of Modern Penology. Jour. 
Criminal Law and Criminology 17: 
167-72, Aug. 726. , 

Smith, Warren DuPre, and Young, F. G. 
Physical and Economic Geography of 
Orezon, Chaps. xi and xii. Common- 
‘wealth Review of the University of 
Oregon. 3:199-296. April-July ’26. 

Söderhjelm, Werner. Nationalkiinslans 
utveckling i Finland efter 1809 (The 
Development of Nationalism in Fin- 
land after 1809). Samtiden 37:55-79, 
Häite 2, ’26. 

Stapleford, F. M. The Contribution of 
Social Work to Social Progress, Family 
7:$9~103, June ’26, 

Stevens, D., and Hale, R. The New 
Freedom in Divorce. Forum 76 :321- 


`” 38, Sept. ’26. 


Stjernberg, Nils. Den tyska statsvetens- 
kapens förutsägelser angående det rys- 
ka tsarvaldets sammanstörtande (Pre- 
dictions of German Political Econo- 
mists a3 fo the Fall of the Russian 
Empire). Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 
29:73—106, May 726. 

Sullivan, Elizabeth T. The Use of a 
Psychographic Representation of the 
Results of the Stanford Revisior of the 
Binet-Simon Tests. Jour. Delinquency 
10 :284-85, Jan. 726. 

Taloux E. Observations sur La psychol- 
ogie du férique. Journal de Psycholo- 
gie, 23 :123-32. 

Thurstone, L. L. The Mental-Age Con- 
cept. Psych. Rev. 33 :268-78, July ’26. 

Tjaden, John C. Emotional Reaction of 
Delinquent Boys of Superior Intelll- 
gence compared with those of College 
Students. Jour. Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. 192-202, July-Sert. 26. 

Tung, S. T. The Food Supply of China. 
Science Mo. 23 :454-61, Nov. ‘a6. 
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~+. -THE RELATION OF BIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY - 
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see? University of Iowa F 
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Ù . 
s ABSTRACT 


Science is the study of natural process. Soclology as a science is a study of the 


` natural process by which personality is formed and cultural continuity maintained. 


Biology is a study of the organic process by which individuals are produced and 
species continuity maintained. Social change is gradual and cumulative; organic 
change is sudden and selective. Sociology accepts the individual as a ‘datum; biol- 
ogy is not interested in, and cannot talk sense about, anything except the individual. 
Many problems of concrete reality involve elements of both processes. In such case 
either process may be abstracted for purposes of scientific study. Either process 
may give rise to problems in the other field. 


* 


The somewhat narrowly specialized interest affected by certain 
modern scholars leaves them singularly ill-informed concerning 


other closely related disciplines. This neglect to define the process - 


they seek to investigate, the failure to understand its relations and 
its limitations, renders the specialist unable to recognize the limits 


beyond which his method ceases to be applicable or his conclusions ` 


valid. In the absence of a critical attitude, enthusiasm for a par- 
ticular research technique leads to its being pushed beyond its 
point of usefulness, to its being extended to data not amenable to 
explanation by the given means. One result appears in the frequent 
disposition of certain specialists to speculate and dogmatize in for- 
eign fields, to use data of their own specialty and derive conclu- 


_ sions in a different order of reality. 
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It is, perhaps, to be expected that some confusion should exist 

. in regard to the type and amount of independence and dependence 
” of the various scientific disciplines and concerning their interrela- 
tionships. The influence of the older effort to define the sciences ' 
bys some convenient partition of subject matter is still felt. But 
even in circles where there is recognition of the fact that the disci- 
plines must be distinguished in terms of their problems and points 
of view, the actual relationship is not always clearly understood. 
The natural processes’ that define the scientific problems are not 
separated in reality. They may be isolated only. by an order of con- 
ceptual abstraction not habitually indulged. The generality of work- 
ers in any field are not interested in, or informed about, the pre- 
suppositions and implications of their scientific method. They oc- 
cupy a standpoint naively and manipulate a method mechahically. 
The tenability of the standpoint and the applicability of-the tech- 
nique to the problem in hand are often uncritically assumed rather 
than consciously and tentatively Recep ics as a result of method- 
ological reflection and analysis. 

That there is confused thinking in respect to the relation of 
organic and social reality is patent and notorious. The common use 
of the phrase “biological sociology,” euphonized by the American 
Sociological Society into “the biological factors in social causa- 
tion,” is adequate evidence that sociologists sometimes combine 
words without expressing thought. The increasing use of the verbal 
contradiction, “social biology,” is likewise sufficient proof that 
there are biological writers who are uninformed concerning the 
meaning of either of the words that they have wedded. Outside the 
. circle of professional scholarship there appears to be a complete 
lack of understanding of the relation of organic and culture facts. 
An example in point is the widespread popular interest in eugenic 
‘programs—pseudo-scientific structures erected upon the assump- 
tion of a relationship between organic and social reality that has no 
existence in fact. 

The confused state of thought in regard to biology and sociol- 
ogy is one of long standing and, if one may judge from the current 
publication, is likely to persist and increase. The sociologists are 
in no small degree responsible for the confusion. / 
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he touches inevitably the biological process in so far as it is causal 
to the process he studies. But he does not analyze it; he is not pre- 
pared to do so, and, for the purposes of his study, it is not neces- 
sary. His relation at this point is the same as his relation to geogra- 
phy; he recognizes that geographic factors condition human con- 
tacts and he takes them into account, but he does not study them 
as such; he is studying isolation, not geology. For the sociologist to 
attempt an analysis of the biological facts that condition sociologi- 
cal phenomena, as so many of them have been gailty of attempting 
to do, is to commit the error that the biologist commits when he 
essays a eugenic or other social panacea on the basis of his bio- 
logical study; i.e., the error of failing to recognize the legitimate 
limits of a scientific technique and attempting to explain phenom- 
ena of one order of reality in terms of another. 

There is of course a reverse type of relation between the socio- 
logical and biological processes. Certain social facts not only have 
biological antecedents, but are themselves biologically significant. 
A low order of mentality is a biological fact that leads to the social 
exclusion of the persons so marked. The exclusion results in their 
contact and association with other excluded persons of the same or 
different type, to the appearance of characteristic folk-ways, mores, 
institutional forms, and behavior patterns, and to other character- 
istic personal and social arrangements and cultural consequences. 
The isolation and its social and cultural consequences is a fact and 
a process with which the biologist is not concerned; it ‘cannot be 
understood in biological terms, regardless of the factor producing 
it. But the social fact determines the marital contacts of the iso- 
lated persons and immediately becomes biologically significant. 
The sociologist is not interested in mental deficiency except to the 
extent that it conditions the social process; the biologist is not in- 
terested in social isolation as such, but it is for him an original 
datum in so far as it conditions sex contacts and determines racial 
types. 

Concrete social phenomena of the type just mentioned present 
various problems, but they are not problems of theoretical science. 
The study of any type of biological defect or original difference in 
its influence on social relations and the influence of these relations 
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on the racial stock seni a knowledge of both sciences and an un- 
derstanding of both scientific techniques. What is required is an 
application to specific cases or types of the findings of science. 
A student may be interested, for example, in the study of the 
’ blind, the disabled, tHe mentally deficient, or other typ2 of disad- 
vantaged person. Such a student will be interested in determining 
the origin, biological ór social, of the condition and its method of 
transmission. He will be interested further in the classification and 
definition of hereditary and accidental types. He will also be con- 
cerned to determine the effects of the condition on the social con- 
tacts of the person: how it affects his educational opportunity, eco- 
nomic status, and institutional relations generally; how it condi- 
tions his attitude toward society and the attitudes of society toward 
him; how it controls his cultural advance and the enrickment of his 
: personality. Beyond this the student will wish to discover how, if at 
all, the type of association determined by the physical fact of blind- 
ness or other defect with which he may concern himself determines 
marriage contacts and so the genetic process. He will trace the in- 
termarriage and cross-marriage to establish the degree and method 
of hereditary transmission. l 
Such a study involves both organic and social facts; it touches - 
both the biological and the sociological processes. But it is neither 
biology nor sociology. It is rather an application of the findings of 
these, and possibly other, scientific disciplines in the study of a 
concrete social reality. It bears the same relation to fundamental 
science as engineering does to physics. When social pathology suc- 


- ceeds in freeing itself from the sentimental and doctrinaire dogmas .- 


of traditional social work, it will deal objectively with such social 
deviants, thereby providing a body of doctrine in a fcrm that may 
be used by persons engaged in social work. It will be an intermedi- 
ary.between abstract science on the one hand and social practice on 
the other, much as medicine is intermediary between the fundamen- 

_tal biological sciences and the activities of the family physician. 
There can be no social work that will command respect until there 
is a reputable body of technology founded, on the one hand, in the 
general sciences, and free, on the other, from a social-work tech- 
nigue. 
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VI 

Certain biological traits become the TE of social attitudes, 
hence have a significance for social relations, Sez i is a biological 
fact which the sociologist is not prepared, and dges not presume, to 
investigate. But it gives rise to phenomena that are in‘no.sense bio- 
logical. It is a basis for social organization and an excuse for the 
cultural exclusion of a major division of the human group. The 
biologist, as a biologist, cannot study the institutional and person- 
ality phenomena that have their roots in the attitude of society to- 
ward the organic fact of sex. The sociologist is not concerned to in- 
vestigate the biology of sex. In sex. problems the biological and so- 
ciological processes certainly overlap, but they may be conceptu- 
ally isolated and independently analyzed. It is as absurdly naive for 
the biologist to weave an explanation of the sociological phenomena 
` asit would be for the sociologist to elaborate a sociological explana- 

tion of the organic facts. 

Race, as such, is a physical fact, and the study of the origin, 

„evolution, characteristics, and classification of racial types is a 
branch of biological study. But at all places in the modern world 
the physical marks of race automatically classify persons and de- 
termine personal and group experience. The cultural phenomena 
that arise by virtue of the fact that racial marks are treated as so- 
cial values are in no sense biological. They are not the result of 
race differences directly. They are the result of social attitudes di- 
rected toward the physical fact. They are object material for socio- 
logical study and may be understood only in their relation to other ` 
data on the cultural plane. 

The intermixture of races is a biological phenomenon and gives 
rise to a varied group of problems of biological interest and impor- 
tance. But the character, personality, and behavior patterns of the 
mixed-blood offspring are not amenable to biological explanation. 
They arise as a result of the biological fact of blood-intermixture in 
a given social situation, but are themselves on a different plane of 
reality. However, they determine marital as well as other contacts 
and so operate to change the biological type. The groups of bi- 
racial ancestry are, therefore, legitimate object matter for both bio- 
logical and sociological study. But the sociological facts may not be 
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explained biologically any more than the organic facts may be un- 
derstood in terms of social science. 

What has just been said in regard to sex and race is equally true 
of other phenomena. Any biological fact that becomes the object 
of social attitudes gives rise to relations that may be studied on the 
level of the social process only. Any such biological fact is of inter- 
est to the sociologist; it is an original datum of the process he 
studies. On the other hand, any body of social reality that deter- 
mines or conditions marital contacts operates selectively. hence is 
of interest to the biologist as an original datum. There is an in- 
teraction between the processes, and a monographicelly complete 
study would include both the biologica! and the sociological facts 
and their mutual relationship and conditioning. But it is entirely 
possible and legitimate—indeed, practically and scientifically nec- . 
essary——to abstract the phenomena of each order and aeDen een: 

ly to subject them to analysis. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
POLITICAL RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM? 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Wells College, Aurora, New York 


ABSTRACT 


The scientific analysis of environment as the chief approach to the explanation 
of social behavior has hardly yet begun. On account of the lack of knowledge of this 
factor, the tendency has been to ascribe most behavior problems to a mystical bio- 
logical factor. Recently an attempt has been made to classify environments as a first 
step toward the explanation of the attitudes and behavior of groups on the basis of 
quantitative analysis of their environments, Applying this method to two types of 
communities with the purpose of discovering the tasis for such social attitudes as 
political radicalism and conservatism, we find (1) a uniformity of physical and geo- 
graphic characteristics, (2) a similarity of demographic conditions, and (3) a high 
degree of similarity of economic conditions in each type of community. A similar 
analysis of a radical and conservative community in another state corroborates the 
findings of the first study. 


I 


The influence of the environment in detetmining social be- 
havior has been recognized to some degree, at least, since the time 
of Aristotle, or before. Practically all of the write\’s on this subject 
down to the present time, however, have confined themselves to the 
study of the physical, and more especially the geographic, environ- 
ment. As a result, the term “environment” has come to mean in 
popular parlance the physical environment. It has remained for the 
sociologist to point out, and make the first comprehensive attempts 
to classify, the much more abstract, subtle, and intangible social 
environments, which are the more direct influences affecting social 

+ This paper is part of a more comprehensive study of the general environmental 
basis of political conservatism and radicalism which was begun by the writer at the 
University of Minnesota several years ago under the encouragement and helpful criti- 
cism of L. L. Bernard, to whom acknowledgments are due. Owing to distant removal 
from the communities studied it has been necessary to abandon the more intensive 
and ambitious parts of the study, and hence the writer is solely responsible for the 
shortcomings of the present paper. Acknowledgments are also due to Louisa Blaine 


of the Department of Economics of the University of Washington, and to Lydia 
Woodbury, and Lauda Foote, for valuable assistance in tke statistical work involved. 
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behavior. It is through the ei of the sal POE EA in. 
fact, that the physical and geographic factors become influential 
- in their more complex effects.* 

Owing tothe lack of scientific analysis of the social environ- 


ments, sociology has been, and still is, unduly burdened by meta- ` l 


physical explanations and mystical hypotheses as to the causes and 
processes of social behavior. ‘As a substitute for the factors and 
forces which only a detailed analysis of the environmert can reveal, ` 
we have the varied hypotheses of instincts and heredity which to- 
day encumber the literature of sociology.* 

There are two principal reasons for this popularity of biological 
determinism. In the first place, the obviousness of the similarities 
in succeeding generations of a species is prima facie evidence that 
the parents influence, or transmit qualities to, their progeny by 
some process. Since biology is a much older and'more highly de- | 

veloped science than sociology; much more is known as to the bio- 
logical processes and influences. Until very recently, on the other 
hand, no attempt has been made to analyze environmental influ- 
ences in their more subtle forms, with the result that these in- 
~ fluences have been almost entirely unsuspected or ignored, except 
in their cruder and more obvious forms. Under these conditions it . 
was entirely natural that explanations should be sought, formu- 
lated, and imputed to a factor about which a great deal was known, 
namely, the biological factor. In fact, with only this factor known, 
logical necessity compelled us to impute to it all phenomena of be- . 
havior, much as all phenomena were at one time necessarily as- 
` cribed to superhuman agencies on account of ignorance of natural 
laws or other factors. In the second place, the biological explana- 
tion is popular because it accounts in a simple and easy way for all 
maladjustments and evils, and seems to relieve us at least from 
"For the most important contributions to this subject see: L. L, Bernard; “A - 
Classification of Environments,” American Journal of Sociology, November 1925; 
and “The Influence of Environment as a Social Factor,” Publications of The Ameri- 
. can Sociological Society, Vol. XVI (1921). 
i * Three contributions of great importance as modificaticns of the traditional 
biological view have recently appeared in C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of 
Behavior (1924); C. J. Herrick, Neurological Foundations of. Animal Behavior 
(1924); and L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A Study is Social Psychalogy (1924). 


? 
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_ direct: responsibility for social conditions, and thus has much the 
same ground for popularity as the old theological beliefs. It is 
popular with the unfortunate because it absolves‘them of all direct 
responsibility for their misfortune. It is popular with the fortu- 
nate because it confirms them in their belief in their superiority as 
well as justifies their actions based on that belief. Compare with 
this comforting state of affairs. the situation which would obtain if 
responsibility should be shifted directly to society itself and to in- 
dividuals as influential in society. Add to this disturbing view of 
responsibility the long and intricate task of analyzing the environ- 
ment to a point where we should understand it as well as we do the 
laws of biology, and the reasons for the popularity and persistence 
of extreme biological interpretations of society are easy to under- 
stand. 

In view of the fact that the history of the advance of science, 
at least in recent centuries, has been the history of “the develop- 
ment of a dependable theory of environmental causation,” it is 
strange that even at the present time the scientific study of envi- 
‘ronment in sociology is perhaps the least pursued of any field of 
social research. To be sure, social workers, criminologists, and 
other specialists in the field of social pathology have for some time 
placed much emphasis on environmental causes of maladjustment. 
But these studies have been, for the most part, of an individual 
and subjective nature, and have not attempted to generalize scien- 
tifically from the findings. Especially have geographic and physi- 
cal environmental factors in their relation to demographic and eco- 
nomic movements been neglected. A survey of the subject matter 
of doctors’ dissertations in the United States for the last five years 
reveals the fact that only about 1 per cent of these dissertations 
deal with this subject.* If sociology is to make good its claim to the 
name of science, it will painstakingly have to set about the task 
which has occupied some of the other sciences for centuries, name- 
ly, the task of carefully breaking up and classifying the parts of the 
complex whole which is today largely dismissed with the word “en- 

_ vironment.” 


*F. W. Hoffer, “Five Years of Ph.D. Research in Economics and Sociology,” 
Social Forces, September, 1925. 
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The task of making a complete study of the environments of a > `, 
given group would necessarily involve much time, close personal 
investigation, and the use of tools and methodology not yet in-. 
vented for the social sciences, Our hope must lie in large numbers 
of monographs on particular environments of particular groups in 
various places, the accumulation and combination of which will 
furnish the basis for generalization. On these environmental as- 
pects on which statistics exist, these furnish at once the easiest as 
well as the most satisfactory means of comparing communities with 
respect to their similarities or differences in social attitudes or be- 
havior. Important attempts to account for such behavior on the 
basis of such analysis of the social and economic characteristics of 
states or regions have already been published.” A continuation of 
these efforts 2s well as continued research in the more refined 
theory and methods of approach, and their application to small 
areas in an intensive way, must become the chief work of those 
who look forward to a true science of group behavior. It was on 
this theory that the present study was begun, and although this ~ 
analysis is confined only to the most general social and economic 
factors, it is here submitted as significant as far as ‘t goes and as 
suggestive of what more intensive and extensive inquiry might 
reveal. 


It 


It is the purpose of this paper to compare two radical with two 
conservative communities, with respect to their more obvious de- 
mographic and economic conditions.* For this purpose two, groups 
of counties in the state of North Dakota were first selected and 
classified as radical and conservative on the basis of their political 
support of, or opposition to, the farmers’ organization known as 


5 See Stuart A. Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Polttics (1924). 

* We are not concerned here with technical, psychological, oz philosophical defi- 
nitions of the term “radical” or “conservative.” The only fact af importance in the 
present connec-ion is that here are two groups of counties whick consistently over a 
perlod of years maintained different attitudes on a fairly constant set of issues. The 
terms “conservative” and “radical” in this paper are used in their popular sense, and 
there is no intention of implying that the votes of a community on a particular eco- 
nomic or social issue indicates anything as to the general radical or conservative atti- 
tudes of the community on other questions—religion, morals, etz, 
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the Non Parisin League, in the cisions of 1916, 1918, 1920, and 
1922. The vote for and against the League i in each county of the 
state was tabulated for each election and the counties ranked ac- 
cording to the strength of their support of the League. To secure a 
numerical measure of the degree of support or opposition to the 
League in each county, the vote for the League in each county was 
divided by the opposition vote in that county. The size of the quo- 
tient would then indicate the strength or weakness of the League 
in a given. county in a given election. Thus, in a county where the 
League vote was twice that of the opposition, the quotient would 
be 2.0, and in the case of reverse conditions, it would be .5o. By 
combining and averaging the quotients of each county for the four 
successive elections, an index of the political attitude of each of the 
counties for a period of eight years was secured. By ranging all 
the counties of the state on the basis of this final quotient, from the 
largest to the smallest, the counties at the top of the list would rep- 
resent the counties which showed the strongest consistent radical 
attitude, and those at the bottom of the list the strongest conserva- 
tive attitude. From this array, the first i five and the last five coun- 
ties were selected for study and comparison. 

As a check on the findings regarding these two groups of coun- . 
ties in the state of North Dakota, two other groups in Minnesota 
were selected by exactly the same method, except that the elections 
of 1918, 1920, 1922, and 1924 were used:as the basis for selecting 
the counties, because the League issues had not appeared in Minne- 
sota in 1916. These counties were then studied in exactly the same 
way as the North Dakota counties. Finally, the data for the radical 
and for the conservative counties in both states were averaged 
separately for each state, and for the two states together. ‘The re- 
sults are presented in Tables I and I. 

A thorough comparison of these two communities should con- 
sider (1) their physical conditions, including such factors as loca- 
tion, topography, soil, minerals, climate, and natural agencies; (2) 
their biological or organic conditions, including all plant and ani- 
mal life, from micro-organisms and parasites to the largest plant 


1 
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and animal life, including man himself; (3) their social conditions 
or environments, including the physico-social, the bio-social, and 
psycho-social conditions or environments; and (4) “the composite 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE POPULATION OF Two RADICAL AND 
Two CONSERVATIVE CoMMUNITIES* 2 


(Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920) 










1, Total population............ 
a. Per cent increase, 1910-20... 


tb) ss cdies reaseens 46.1 
5 Native white of foreign or 
tage (per cent).. 40.7 
6. Foreign-born white percent. 12.9 
7. Per cent illiteracy (ten years 
OVEL) sides cis weave det ee z 2I 
8. Per cent rural=........... 61.2 
9. Per cent school attendance, 
fourteen to twenty years..... 46.3 





11. Per cent of whole population. 





ae eee eee waees 


are for the counties: North Dakote: Radical—Olivxx, Mercer, 
sages oe ave Cag Golden Valley, Richland, Grand Forks, Ward. or Mirena 
omen, Kandiyohi; Conservative—Steele, Rice, Martin, FN- 


ee ec 
total glume of the census definition of rural and urban, the rural population referred to in (8) is the 
or institutionalized derivative control environments”—the more in- 
tangible psychological complexes or ways of looking at particular 
things or states of mind, such as a particular nationality, a a 
lar religion, etc." 


1 This class‘fication is taken from L. L. Bernard, “A Classification of Environ- 
ments,” Americcn Journal of Sociology, November 1925. I have here employed the 
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A complete analysis and description of these communities in 
terms of all of these categories, assuming that they are fairly com- 
plete, and a statement of their relationships, would also constitute 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF Economic FACTORS AFFECTING FARMERS IN 
RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE COUNTIES 


(Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920) 


ee 









acres per farm........... ves 
4 cd at of toral acreage im- 


value of farm property....... 
6. Per cent increase, 1910-20.... 
7. Average value of property 
per farm.....csencecsseeens 
8. Average value of land and 


eee ee ee 


tenan 
13. Per cent of farms mo ate 
Per cent of value of farm prop- 
erty in: 





er ee 


saeco merereces 


* Averages in Col. I are weighted in each case by the appropriate quantity. 


term “conditions” instead of “environments,” as the latter term in this connection 
has anthropocentric connotations which involve logical difficulties inasmuch as I have 
included man himself in the classification of conditions. I prefer to regard a com- 
munity as a complex of many factors, some more primary, others more derived, but 
all to be treated by the same objective method, rather than to regard man as the 
center around which the whole revolves. 


~ 
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a scientific explanation of their behavior.’ But the technique of 
such an analysis is as yet unfortunately not very highly developed, 
and in the present case no attempt Has been made even to exhaust 
the possibilities which are clearly possible at present. - The present 
study proceeds only on the scanty data available from secondary 
sources, mainly from the United States Census. ‘This means that 
the physical and biological conditions are hardly touched at all; 
that the multitudinous social conditions are represenzed only by a 
consideration of limited economic factors; and that the subtle and 
complex derivative psycho-social factors and institutions are ig- 
nored entirely. It happens, however, that from the standpoint of 
the problem here considered, namely, the conservatism or radical- 
ism of two communities on specific issues primarily of an economic 
nature, the data here assembled and compared are perhaps the con- 
ditions of major immediate significance in determining the political 
behavior of these communities. . 

I. The physical environment —Because of the small difference 
in location between the areas compared, it was not to be expected 
that any considerable differences in the two groups of counties 
would be found in matters of topography, soil, and climate. In a 
general way, however, we find that the radical counties in North 
Dakota are located in the western part, and the conservative coun- 
ties in the eastern part of the state. This difference in geographic 
location involves important differences in physical environment in 
this state, especially with regard to soil, rainfall, elevation, topog- 
raphy, and minerals. The western counties have a soil and rainfall 
less favorable to intensive agriculture, and these factors were un- 
doubtedly of vast fundamental importance in determining the de- 
rivative social conditions which are more immediately responsible 
for political behavior of a certain type. The most obvious imme- 
diate effects of these physical differences are such factors as sparse 
population, comparatively recent establishment, economic insecur- 
ity, etc., which will be considered in following sections. Thus, while 

*It is my view that attempts to distinguish between scientific description and 
explanation are based on illusory considerations, and that conceptualized deacription 
constitutes scientific explanation. For a discussion of this point, see A. A. Golden- 


weiser’s discussion of Allport’s “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Sclence,” 
American Journal of Sociology (May, 1924), p. 706. 
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these factors may be considered indirect, and while they may even 
be offset entirely in a given case by artificial or derived social fac- 
tors, such as the accident of residence of a leader’, a vigorous cam- 
paign, or the presence of a large city in “League” territory, on the 
whole and in the long run their influence would probably deter- 
mine both the attitude of leaders and the selection of areas for 
campaigning and organization by political forces. 

In Minnesota likewise there is apparent a physical and geo- 
graphic difference between the two groups of counties. In a gen- 
eral way the conservative counties are grouped in the southeast 
corner of the state, whereas two of the radical counties are found 


in the northwestern part of the state, two others in the central part, 


and one in the same general area as the conservative counties.” As 


. in the case of North Dakota, however, the physical differences may 
„perhaps best be inferred from the economic and population differ- 


ences considered below. 
2. Age and degree of development — While the average num- 
ber of years since the two communities were organized does not 


* The fact that one of the conservative counties of North Dakota (Golden Val- 
ley) is located in the extreme western part of the state in the strongest League terri- 
tory must be ascribed to such counteracting factors, as this county is, in physical con- 
ditions and to some extent in economic conditions and population, more like the radi- 
cal than the conservative group. However, in some of the more significant economic 
and population characteristics, especially in the small percentage of foreign born 


_ (smaller than in any other county in the state save one), it is typical of the conserva- 


tive group, in spite of its location. A significant social factor accounting perhaps i ina 
large degree for its classification among the conservative counties is the fact that it 
was the home of the founder of the League and the scene of his bankruptcy immedi- 
ately preceding the founding of the farmers’ organization. See Bruce, Non-Partisan 
League, pp. 60-61. ` 

* The method of selecting the two kinds of counties here used does violence to 
the more gradual changes from radical to conservative “culture areas,” It was neces- 
sary to make the selection of area by arbitrary county units, , owing to the fact that 


. Statistics are available only for such areas. 


With reference to the geographical distribution of the radical and the conserva- 
tive counties in both the states studied, it is apparent that some of the conservative 
counties of North Dakota and some of the radical counties of Minnesota lie on oppo- 
site banks of the Red River and are geographically and demographically much the 
same. This is not a contradiction of the general tendency of geographical distribution 
observed above, however, because the radicalism and conservatism of the several 


_ counties are measured relatively to each other, in each state, and not relatively to 


some common standard for both states. See Rice, op. cit., pp, 167 and 177 ff. 
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differ significantly, there are‘several factors which indicate dis- 
tinctly that the radical counties are on the whole relatively new and 
undeveloped. The density of-population in the conservative coun- 
ties is from two to four times that of t\e radical counties. This is 
largely due, however, to the fact that the cities, on the issues in- 
volved, usually were conservative, and tence the preser.ce of a large 
city in a county was frequently sufficient to cause such a county to 
fall in the conservative column. The much more rapid rate of in- 
crease in population in the radical counties for the decade 1910-20, ° 
as well as their location in the two states, indicates that they rep-' 
resent the newer and less settled communities. Furthar corrobora- 
tion of this will be found in various population and economic fac- 
tors considered below, such as the percentage of the foreign born, 
size of farms, and the value of farm property. ; 

3. Population.—With respect to nativity, the presence in the 
radical counties of larger elements of the foreign born and those 
of foreign or mixed parentage is the most striking and consistently 
recurring fact to be noticed. The large proportion of the foreign 
born in the radical counties is even more striking when the voting 
population alone is considered. As far as the nationalities repre- 
sented are concerned, however, no marked difference is to be noted. 
The recency of their immigration rather than the national stock 
‘represented is undoubtedly the significant factor here. The preva-. 
lence of Scandinavian and Russian immigrants in the radical coun- 
ties with a highly developed cultural background along the lines of 
co-operative community enterprises was undoubtedly an important 
factor in causing the program of state ownership of certain utilities, 
which was the central issue during the period considered, to seem 
less radical, or entirely normal, to this type of population. This 
same stock reared in American traditions found a larger gap to 
bridge between their customary way of thinking and the proposed 
program oi the League. 

Since the political issues over which the controversy raged dur- 
ing the period studied were largely concerned with a farmers’ pro- 
gram, the difference in the proportion of urban and rural popula- 
tion in the two groups of counties was to be expected. The radical 
counties are, on-the whole, the rural counties, and the conservative 
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counties are the counties with a large proportion of their population 
living in cities and villages, all of which are in this study regarded 
as urban. This procedure is based on the observation that the small 
towns in rural areas tend to be urban im their political attitudes.” 

In religious affiliations,-no noticeable difference between the 
populations of the two groups of counties was apparent. In Minne- 
sota the Lutherans predominate in both groups of counties, with 
the Roman Catholics next most numerous. In North Dakota the 
same order holds in the radical counties, but is reversed in the con- 

servative counties. 
, With respect to illiteracy and shoal attendance, we find a 
slightly greater per cent of illiteracy and a lower school attendance 
record in the radical counties. Considering the composition of the 
population noted above, the figures on this point are not surprising. 
The differences in these respects, furthermore, are not large. 

We find, on the whole, then, in the radical counties, a young, 
foreign immigrant, rural population occupying the newer and less 
developed parts of the two states, as compared with a comparative- 
ly old, native, urban population in the conservative counties. For 
the more directly significant factors in determining the political 
attitudes of the two groups of counties, we must turn to a compari- 
son of their economic conditions as shown in Table II. 

4. Economic condtitons—The most striking fact in the com- 
' parison of the radical and the conservative counties with respect to 
their economic conditions is the uniformly inferior economic cir- 
cumstances and prosperity in the radical counties. In the first 
place, there are at least three figures which seem to indicate that 
the bulk of the radical vote came from persons on poor grade or 
even marginal land. Thus, (1) the smaller per capita value of farm 
property, despite the lesser density of population, (2) the marked- 
ly lesser value of land per acre, and (3) the lesser per capita value 
of farm crops, all indicate either inferior land or inferior develop- 
ment and cultivation. The fact, also, that a larger proportion of 
4 See Rice, op. cit., pp. 160-62 for statistical demonstretion of this fact, for the 
state of Minnesota. Rice also points out (p. 81) that the burden of state and local 


taxes is greater in rural than in urban areas, which is an additional economic factor 
to be considered in describing the economic conditions of the radical counties. 
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farms in the radical counties are operated by owners may corrobo- 
rate this theory still further in that these counties have more “no 
rent” land, or even submarginal land. The precentage pf the total 
acreage which is improved indicates less intensive cultivation in 
the radical counties, though the distribution of total value between 
land, buildings, and implements does not show any appreciable 
difference. That the radical counties devote more attention to live 
stock is indicated, which is consistent with the facts of larger farms 
and a smaller percentage of their acreage improved. 

In a general way, both demographic and economic factors indi- 
cate that the radical counties are in a period of relatively early de- 
velopment as compared to the conservative counties. The lesser 
` density of population, the comparatively rapid rate of increase in 
the last decade, the larger foreign population, and the smaller pro- 
portion of the voting population to the total population in the radi- 
cal counties, all indicate a newly settled area. On the economic. 
side, we find in the radical counties fewer and larger farms with a 
smaller percentage of their total acreage improved; and smaller 
per capita values of farm land and farm property, but a very rapid _ 
-rate of increase during the last decade. Although a larger percent- 
age of the farms in the radical counties are operated by “owners,” 
technically speaking, the larger percentage of farms mortgaged in- 
` dicates that this ownership is only legal and technical. Greater 
economic insecurity is generally apparent in the radical counties. 
And this economic insecurity and the radicalism with which it is 
associated must be accounted for in terms of the degree or stage 
of development of the community, rather than in terms of any 
static differences in the people or the areas affected. 

The thesis that the radical counties in this study are the unde- 
veloped and new communities should be further established at this 
point with an analysis of such conditions as communication and 
social contacts: the number of miles of improved roads and rail- 
roads; the extent of rural free delivery routes; the circulation of ' 
newspapers and magazines; the presence’ of libraries, community | 

™See Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Politics, p. 53. Rice’s study of . 
states as a whole shows that there is no apparent relationship between tenancy and 


political radicalism, but that there is such a relationship between farm mortgages and ' 
radicalism, thus corroborating the findings for these smaller areas. 
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centers, and the age of the leaders; and many other points on which - 
the new community tends to differ from the old. But enough data ' 
have been adduced to substantiate for these two areas the hypothe- 
sis that radicalism is the attitude of the new, young, and dynamic 
society; conservatism the attitude of the old and comparatively 
static society. oy 

But if we grant that radicalism tends to be associated with un- 
developed social and economic conditions, it is.still.a question 
whether the undeveloped conditions produce the radical or whether 
the person with radical tendencies tends to 'migrate to socially and 
economically undeveloped areas. Probably both conditions. are 
true and are produced by a reciprocal influence. That is, the indi- 
vidual whose personal attitudes, determined either by conditions . 
of ignorance, poverty, nationality, or other social inheritance and 
experience, tend to be nonconformistic might well be expected to 
seek, or be forced into, the less developed society to escape the 
` more rigid pressures of a more developed society as well as to find 
more fruitful fields for the propagation of his ideas. At the same 
time, the insecurity and hardships of frontier life undoubtedly are 
conducive to a willingness to try the hitherto untried, on the theory 
that any change would be for the better or, as the Communist 
Manifesto has it, “you have nothing to lose but your chains; you 
have a world to gain.” Certainly it is to be expected that the same 
attitude and tendency of mind enables a person to migrate into 
physical frontier regions would also be conducive-to mental mi- 
grations into new social and economic fields, and cause a willing- 
ness to experiment with new institutions. 

These ‘considerations suggest the following conclusions as to 
the conditions that produce a radical:* 

I. The radical is, by definition, a person who is comparatively 
free from the social bonds and pressures of the traditional social 
order. This freedom may be due to age, recent migration, the stage 
of development of the community, education, cultural heritage, 

It will be seen that the conclusions from the specific quantitative data on 
these particular communities coincide with, and support, the generalizations of other 


more general studies on the subject of radicalism and conservatism. See Wolfe, Con- 
servatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method, chap. vi. ` 
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temperament, biological characteristics, or any or all of the factors 
of personality. 

2. The radical is likely to be socially and economically inse- 
cure—in such condition as to have little to lose and much to gain by 
a change. 

3. All of these conditions are most likely to be true in a new 
and relatively undeveloped community. 

4. The attitudes of a community and the physical and social 
character of the community tend to be mutually selective and 
formative. Thus the ecological and environmental approach prom- 
_ ises most for the fundamental explanation of social attitudes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Studies of animal behavior emphasize the act, Le., the behavior, of the organism 
as a whole, as over against the “response” to stimulation of some single segment of 
the organism—the reflex. Action involves new adjustment, co- ordination, and inte- 
gration of the physiological organism. In the evolution of the organism the act is 
primary, structure secondary. The same logic may be applied to the description of 
society and of social institutions. Collective action is first. Action patterns once es- 
tablished become social structure. The social group behaves like an organism. Insti- 
tutions are the product of collective action. The individual, on the other hand, in so 
far as his behavior is controlled by custom and convention, is a product of society, of 
the individual’s interpretation of his rôle, and so, indirectly, of collective action. So- 
ciety is not a mere aggregate of individuals, but such an aggregate as is capable of 
corporate action, 


Recent attempts to apply.to the study of human conduct the 
methods of investigation first employed in the study of animal be- 
havior have profoundly influenced the point of view not merely of 
psychology, but of social psychology and of sociology. Psychology, 
in becoming objective—that is to say, behavioristic—has empha- 
sized what it calls overt response. Incidentally, consciousness eith- 
er has been dismissed from any consideration whatever or has 
been relegated to the position of an incident in a cycle of events 
which begins with the physiological reflexes and terminates in an 
act; what Thurstone calls “the psychological act.’ 

What the students of animal behavior actually have done in 
their laboratories is to put animals under test conditions and then 
incite them to appropriate action. The mouse, in a maze, tries to 
find its way out. The lowly earthworm, which, as reported in a lo- 
cal newspaper, a Harvard professor sought to educate, was incited . 
by hunger and the proximity of food to find the easiest and the least 
painful way of getting it. Under these circumstances the animal re- 

1 This article appeared in Zeltschrift fir Volkerpsychologte, D, Heft 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1926), pp. 209-43. 

*L.L. Thurstone, The Nature of Intelligence (New York, 1924). 
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sponded in every case, not to a single stimulus, but to a situation; 
and the response was not that of a single reflex or instinct, but that 
of the organism as a whole. In other words, the response which the 
situation called forth was not a reaction, if we may be permitted to 
make a distinction, but an act. A reaction presupposes the exist- 
ence of a reflex, habit, conditioned reflex, or pattern, in which the 
response to a stimulus is predetermined. But an act implies, rela- 
tively speaking, new adjustment, co-ordination, and integration of 
the existing physiological mechanism. 

The thing which distinguishes an organism from a mere aggre- 
gation of individuals, or of parts, is the capacity for concerted ac- 
tion—the disposition of the parts, under certain conditions, to act 
as a unit. The structure of an organism, inherited or acquired, serves 
to facilitate this concerted action. This is as true of a social as of a 
biological organism. The fundamental differences between organ- 
isms, the character which permits us to arrange them in a progres- 
sive series, are the different degrees to which the different parts of 
which they are composed have been integrated and organized for 
the purpose of corporate action. What constitutes the organism, 
then, as distinguished from the mere assemblage cf its parts, is, ac- 
cording to Child, an action-pattern, which controls and co-ordi- 
nates the reaction of the parts so as to give to the behavior of the 
organism the character which I have described as an act. 

We speak of organisms as individuals, meaning that each organism repre- 
sents a more or less definite and discrete order and unity; in other words, a pat- ` 
tern, which not only determines its structure and the relations of its parts to , 
each other, but enables it to act as a whole with respect to the world about it. 
. . . . Organismic behavior is, then, the behavior of the organism as a whole as | 
distinguished from the behavior of single parts..... On the other hand the 
integration of behavior is not limited by the individual organism. Organisms ~ 
may be integrated into social groups of various sorts and orders of magnitude, 
and in such groups the behavior of the constituent individuals is more or less , 
integrated into the social behavior of the group.* 

On the whole, the social group behaves like an organism, and’ 
the differences between groups may be described in terms of the 
action-pattern which determines the behavior of each. The funda- 
mental difference between a city and a village, from the point of 


* Charles M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Bekavior (New York, 1924).. 
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view of sociology, is not the mere size of the aggregates or the num- 
ber of individuals of which they are composed, but the degree to 
which these different aggregates have been integrated and organ- 
ized for concerted action. This suggests that in a study of the social ’ 
group, as of the biological organism, the point of departure is, prop- 
erly, not structure, but activity. The thing that gives a community 
the character of a society is not its ptmemse but its capacity for 
concerted action. 

The capacity for corporate action is, ‘to be sure, facilitated by 
structure, but is not dependent upon it. The crowd becomes a so- 
ciety, not by the mere fact that a group of persons are gathered to- 
gether at a given moment and in a particular spot, but by the fact 
that this aggregation of individuals is capable of action. Action 
may take place in the crowd with a minimum of organization or 
. with no organization at all, except what has been called by Le Bon 
“psychological organization.” 

Action is first; but the effect of action is to create an action 
pattern. This action pattern, as may be observed in the crowd, is 
frequently extremely fragile and ephemeral, and may exist without 
any clearly defined organization. Permanence of the action pat- 
tern, however, is dependent upon the existence of structure, upon a 
division of labor, and upon some degree of specialization in the in- 
dividuals who compose the group. When the rôle of the individuals 
in the action of the group has become fixed in habit, and particular- 
ly when the réle of different individuals and their special functions 
have become recognized in custam and tradition, the social organ- 
ization-gains a new stability and permanence which permits it to be 
transmitted to succeeding generations. In this way the life of the 
community and of society may be prolonged beyond the lives of the 
individuals who compose it. 

Institutions and social structures of every sort may be regarded 
as products of collective action. War, famine, revolution, the strug- 
gle against an.external enemy and against internal disorganization 
—any of the ordinary exigencies of communal and collective life 
- which call for collective action—may set a social pattern which 
repetition fixes in habits, and which eventually become institution- 
alized in customs and traditions. 
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Looked at from the point of the individual organism or the in- 
dividual member of a community, this functioning of the social 
group and this evolution of society and of institutions presents it- 
self as-a response, an accommodation, and eventually a biological] 
adaptation of the individual to habitat; a physical environment and, 
a social milieu. In this habitat the individual becomes, in me course 
of time, a person, and perhaps a citizen. 

The same forces which co-operate to create the characteristic 
social organization and the accepted moral order of a given society 
or social group determine at the same time, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the character of the individuals who compose that society. 
The individual inherits from his forbears and from a long series of 
his animal ancestors the potentialities which are realized in specific 
characters in the course of his.association—particularly during 
childhood and adolescence—with his fellows. The extent to which 
these potentialities are actually realized and the specific forms 
which they eventually take is determined, not merely by the general 
conditions which every society and every social milieu imposes 
upon its members, but rather more by the extent to which, in any 
given society, a division of labor has been achieved. It is the divi- 
sion of labor, quite as much as anything else, which determines the 
degree to which the individual is dependent upon, and incorporated 
in, the social organization of which he is a member. 

Adam Smith long ago recognized that the most striking differ- 
ences between individuals are due to the division of labor. It is not 
that these differences were not implicit in the individuals them- 
selves, existing there as potentialities, but it is the division of labor 
and the discipline imposed by society upon its members that has de- 
veloped them. 


The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much less 
than we are aware of; and the very different genius which appears to distin- ` 
guish men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon 
many occasions so much the cause, as the effect, of the division of labor. The 
difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a 
common street porter, for example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as 
from habit, custom, and education. When they came into the world, and for 
the first six or eight years of their existence, they were perhaps very much 
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alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive any remarkable 
difference. About that age, or soon after, they come to be employed in differ- 
ent occupations. The difference of talents comes then to be taken notice of, 
and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to ac- 
knowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the disposition to truck, bar- 
ter, and exchange, every man must heve procured to himself every necessary 
and conveniency of life which he wanted. All must have had the same duties 
to perform, and the same work to do, and there could have been no such dif- 
ference of employment as could alone give occasion to any great difference of 


As it-is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the division of 
labor, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of 
that power, or, in other words, by the extent of the market... .. There are 
some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can be carried on no- 
where but in a great town.* : A 


It is not, however, a division of labor, but the fact of social con- 
trol that characterizes human society. It is not, in other words, the 
unconscious competition and co-operation of individual men and 
women within the limits of a human habitat that has impressed 
upon human nature and human society their most distinctive traits. 
It is rather the conscious participation in a:;common purpose and a 
common life, rendered possible by the fact of speech and by the ex- 
istence of a fund of common symbols and meanings. The lower an- 
imals have neither words nor symbols; nothing, for them, has what 
we may describe as meaning. The lower animals have, in the words 
of Durkheim, no “collective representations.” They do not organ- 
ize processions and carry banners; they sing, and sometimes, we 
are told, even dance, but they de not celebrate; they acquire hab- 
its which are sometimes transmitted as a kind of social tradition, 
but they have no customs, and.for them nothing is either sacred or 

‘lawful. Above all, the animals,are natural and naive, and not con- 
cerned, as human beings are, about their reputations and their con- 
duct. They are not tortured by moral scruples. “They do not,” as 
Walt Whitman has put it, “sweat and whine about their condition. 
ey, do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins.” And 

“over the whole earth there is not one that is respectable or un- 
happy.” 


* Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
Book I, chap. ti. 
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But it is just this sort of behavior—which makes Walt Whit- 
man, as he says, “sick,” so that he thinks he could turn and live 
-with the animals, “they are so. placid and self-contained”—that is ` 
most characteristic of human nature and human behavior. For man 
is a creature such that when he lives at all, he lives in his imagina- 
tion, and, through his imagination, in the minds of other men, who 
share with him not merely their possessions, but their hopes and 
their dreams. By suggestion, by imitation, by expressions of sym- 
pathy and antipathy, men invade one another’s lives and partici- 
pate one with another in their efforts to direct, control, and give ex- 
pression to their own conflicting impulses. 

In human society every act of every individual tends to become 
a gesture, since what one does is always an indication of what one 
intends to do. The consequence is that the individual in society 
lives a more or less public existence, in which all his acts are antici- 
pated, checked, inhibited, or modified by the gestures and the in- 
tentions of his fellows. It is in this social conflict, in which every 
individual lives more or less in the mind of every other individual, 
that human nature and the individual may acquire their most char- 
acteristic and human traits. 

‘It is probably no mere historical accident, as I have said else- 
where, that the word “person,” in its first meaning, is a mask. It is 
rather a recognition of.the fact that everyone is always and every- 
where, more or less consciously, playing a rôle. We are parents and 
children, masters and servants, teachers and. students, clients and 
professional men, Gentiles and Jews. It is in these rôles that we 
know each other; it is in these rôles that we know ourselves." 

One thing that distinguishes man from the lower animals is the 
fact that he has a conception of himself, and once he has defined his 
réle he strives to live up to it. He not only acts, but he dresses the . 
part, assumes quite spontaneously all the manners and attitudes 
that he conceives as proper to it. Often enough it happens that he 
is not fitted to the rôle which he chooses to play. In any case, it is 
an effort for any oi us to maintain the attitudes which we assume; 
all the more difficult when the world refuses to take us at our own 


"Robert E. Park, “Behind Our Masks,” eee Graphic (May, 1926); pp. 
135-39. 
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estimates of ourselves. Being actors, we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously seeking recognition, and failure to win it is, at the very 
least, a depressing, often a heartbreaking, experience. This is one 
of the reasons why we all eventually conform to the accepted mod- 
els and conceive ourselves in some one or other of the conventional 
patterns. 

The consequence of this, however, is that we inevitably lead a 
dual existence. We have a private and a public life. In seeking to 
live up to the rôle which we have assumed, and which society has 
imposed upon us, we find ourselves in constant conflict with our- 
selves. Instead of acting simply and naturally, as a child, respond- ` 
ing to each natural impulse as it-arises, we seek to conform to ac- 
cepted models, and conceive ourselves in some one of the conven- 
tional and socially accepted patterns. In our efforts to conform, we 
restrain our immediate and spontaneous impulses, and act, not as 
we are impelled to act, but rather as seems appropriate and proper 
to the occasion. 

Under these circumstances our manners, our polite speeches 
and gestures, our conventional and proper behavior, assume the 
character of a mask. Our very faces are living masks, which reflect, 
to be sure, the changing emotions of our inner lives, but which more 
and more tend to conform to the type we are seeking to imperson- 
ate. Not only every race, but every nationality has its characteris- 
tic “face,” its conventional mask. As Emerson points out in his 
English Traits, “every religious sect has its physiognomy. The 
Methodists have acquired a face, the Quakers a face, the nuns, a 
face. An Englishman will point out a dissenter by his manner. 
Trades and professions carve their own lines on faces and forms.” 

In a sense, and in so far as this mask represents the conception 
which we have formed of ourselves, the rôle which we are striving 
to live up to, this mask is our “truer self,” the self we should like to 
be. So, at any rate, our mask becomes at last an integral part of our 
personality; becomes second nature. We come into the world as in- 
dividuals, achieve character, and become persons. 

Human behavior, so far as it can be distinguished from that of 
the lower animals, is conscious and conventional; socially con- 
trolled, in short. Behavior that is controlled in this way we may 
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call conduct; that is to say, behavior morally sanctioned and sub- 
jectively conditioned. This subjectivity, so characteristic of human 
, nature, is at once a condition and a product of collective life. So 
far as it is subjective it cannot be adequately described as the strict- 
rer sect of behaviorists insist it should be, in physiological terms; 
but so far as it is social it cannot be described in terms of individual 
behavior, and for this reason psychology, so far as it deals with .per- 
sons and personality, inevitably becomes social psychology. Thé ` 
motives which compel men to commit suicide, to write poetry, and 
to go to war are frequently the outcome of long and painful con- 
flict. The acts in which they terminate have, therefore, an ante- 
cedent history, and it is necessary to know this history to under- . 
stand the acts. This is true of most overt acts, as it is of individual 
opinion, religious creeds, and political doctrines. Opinions, creeds, 
and ‘doctrines become intelligible to us only when we know their 
history; when we know, in other’ ‘words, ‘the experiences out of 
which they have sprung. The reason why history and biography 
exist is not merely to record overt acts, but to make them intelli- 
gible. 

Not only is it true that we all participate directly or indirectly 
in making up the minds and determining the overt acts of our fel- 
lows, but the craving for this participation in a common life-—the 
desire for sympathy, recognition, understanding, for example—is 
one of the most fundamental traits of human nature. Just as his- 
tory is, to a-very large extent, the recotd of the struggles of nations 
and peoples for prestige and status in an international society, so 
the humbler, more garrulous, and provincial chronicle of the local 


newspaper is largely a record of the conflicts of individual men and. k 


women in seeking to find a place and a position in in some tribe, clan, 
neighborhood, or household. 

‘ Tt-is because human actions must be intérprétéd 3 inorder to 

. make them intelligible that documents—human documents—are 

- more important for the study of human nature than statistics or l 

_ formal facts. The documents are valuable, therefore, not merely 

because they describe events, but because. they throw light upon 

' motives; that is to say, upon the subjective aspects of events and 

acts in which human nature manifests itself. Not merely events, 
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but institutions as well become intelligible when we know. their his- 
tories, and particularly when we know the individual experiences 
of men and women in which they had their origin and on which they 
finally rest. l 

The most significant document, of course, is the one that is 
most expressive and revealing, and this, on the whole, has been the 
life-history, using that term in the sense in which Thomas and Zna- 
niecki have defined it in their monumental study, The Polish Peas- 
ant in Europe and America® 

If it is not practical or desirable to confine our investigations of 
human nature to the overt response, as the behaviorists define that 
term, the attempt to study human nature objectively has, at any 
rate, done sociology and social psychology a good turn in so far as 
it has directed attention to the psychological act rather than to the 
physiological reaction as a unit of investigation and analysis. For 
society, as well as mental life, has come into existence not merely 
in the efforts of individuals to act, but in their efforts to.act collec- 
tively. 

From this point of view the moral struggles of individual men 
and women and the political conflicts of nations turn out to be 
merely incidents in the processes by which society and social groups 
integrate and organize the individual units of which they are com- 
posed and mobilize them for collective action. Furthermore, just 
as the individual person may in some sense be conceived as the 
product of individual acts, so social institutions may be regarded as 
the product of collective actions. Just as custom in the group may 
be-regarded as the objective aspect of habit in the individual, so 
morality in the individual may be construed as the subjective as- - 
pect of organization and morale in the group. = 


°W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Poiish Pecsant in Europe and Amer-. 
ica:; Monograph of an Immigrant Group. 5 vols. (Boston, 1918). ; 
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ABSTRACT 


Immigration is a composite problem that, in one form or another, has existed 

. ever since the landing of the Pilgrims. Moreover, we are likely, in spite of the radical ` 
legislation expressed in the quota law, to harbor this problem for many years to 

come. The distance traversed in the advance from our laissez faire attitude of the 

early days to the adoption of the restrictive features of the Immigration Act of 1924 

suggests a revolutionary change in both our theory and our practice. The various 

steps by which this advance has been made present an object lesson of what might be 

termed sociological evolution, and serve to demonstrate the ability of the American 

democracy to work out its own salvation. 


Immigration is our oldest national problem. It existed, as a 
matter of fact, before we became a nation. It has persisted with 
varying aspects during the entire period of our nationhood. Its 
practical solution, which is now within reach, may be deemed one 
of the fortunate by-products of the world-war. ` 

The perennial nature of the problem has been affirmed in our 
own time by its annual appearance on the floor of Congress and by 
the prominence accorded immigration matters at practically every 
session.. This unceasing agitation culminated two years ago in the 
passage of the new quota law, officially known as the Immigration 
Act of 1924, which was viewed in many quarters as “the most dis- 
tinguished piece of legislation” originating in the last Congress. It 
is now clear that the nation has found itself, in so far as the immi- 
gration problem is concerned, by the establishment of the policy of 
restriction exemplified in the quota plan. There is general agree- 
ment, at any rate, that any further legislative changes will be 
amendatory rather than fundamental in character, since, to quote 
the Commissioner-General of Immigration, “we now have the es- 
sential legislative machinery to secure a proper standard of immi- 
gration as well as to keep the volume of such immigration within 
proper limits.” 
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The new quota law became effective July 1, 1924. The meas- 
ures adopted for its enforcement during the fiscal year 1925 were 
fruitful in lessons of experience. This experience taught the need of 
certain amendments which were incorporated in a number of bills 
presented for consideration at the first session of the new (69th) 
Congress. No one of the more important measures, however, suc- 
-~ ceeded in passing both houses of Congress before adjournment, al- 
though a new deportation bill passed the House of Representatives. 
That and other bills of first-rate importance from an immigration 
standpoint may be heard from during the next session, which opens 
in December, 1926. In the meantime, and before discussing this 
prospective legislation, we may secure a clearer understanding of 
the present status of the immigration problem by a glance at some 
of its earlier and less favorable aspects. 

In colonial times the term “immigration” connoted a problem 
quite the opposite of that which faced us at the opening of the 
twentieth century. The demand in those days was for more and 
ever more immigrants, whose numbers and services were needed to 
subdue the wilderness, to develop the country, and to make secure 
the foothold of the white man in the New World. The response to 
this demand, however, was disappointing. Owing in part, doubt- 
less, to the lack of transportation facilities, probably not more than 
250,000 immigrants entered the country between 1776 and 1820. 
It was not until the latter year, indeed, that we began to make sys- 
tematic count of immigration; and the counting of noses as the im- 
migrants poured into the country represented about the extent of 
our inspection or control of immigration prior to 1882. In that year 
Congress enacted the so-called “Chinese-exclusion law,” as well as 
the first of the “contract-labor laws,” so-called, both measures 
being aimed at the abuses growing out of the wholesale importation 
of coolie and peasant labor which seriously threatened to under- 
mine the standards of the American workingman. 

The year 1882 marked a fundamental change in our immigra- 
tion policy. The time had come—was long over-due, in fact—to 
substitute for our laissez faire attitude some measure of regulation 
or control. The character of immigration had changed, was still 
changing. The earlier immigration, in a sense, was self-regulatory. 
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It was largely of the pioneer type. The newcomers were intent on 
bettering their political or religious outlook as well as their eco- 
nomic condition. They were glad to settle in those sections of the 
country especially in need of immigration, to develop the farms, 
and to grow up with the community. The gradual ascendancy, how- 
ever, of the economic motive in immigration turned the tide toward 
the cities and in the direction of those industrial sections already 
teeming with population. Nevertheless, this shifting of the immi- 
grant tide was an effect rather than a cause. It was the effect, to a 
considerable extent ai least, of a marked change in the character of 
immigration. The sturdy pioneer type was displaced by classes 
more susceptible to the purely economic lure of the new world and 
attracted largely by the magnet of easy travel and easy money; by 
peoples inherently less assimilable‘and perhaps caring little wheth- 
er assimilated or not. 

The purely economic motive, according to Professor Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, is not inclined to set in motion the 
educated, the propertied, or the well connected, for they have fair 
prospects in their homeland. “The stream of immigration,” he 
says, “from Great Britain,.Germany, Scandinavia, or southern Eu- 
rope in the last sixty years has not always been a fair sample of 
those peoples in respect to natural talents. Europe has let us have 
few of her élite.” 

Congress, from time to time, prodded by an increasingly artic- 
ulate public opinion, endeavored to perfect its regulatory policy by 
adding to the number of excluded classes, by measures aimed at the 
regulation of the transportation companies, and by almost any 
other means short of actual restriction. But the volume of immi- 
gration continued to increase until the outbreak of the world-war, 
at which time the normal annual inflow exceeded a millon aliens. 
The world-war, from an immigration standpoint, gave the nation 
a breathing spell. Moreover, it enabled the country to take account 
of its human stock, and the citizens contemplated with mixed feel- 
ings the inventory resulting from the operation of the selective- 
service act. The attitude of a considerable section of the foreign- 
language press during the war gave food for further reflection. The 
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admissions. Seemingly this was a matter of indifference to some of 
the steamship lines. The im-nigration officers of course had no al- 
ternative to excluding those immigrants found to be “in excess of 
quota.” It may be said that on the whole this law in practical oper- 
ation afforded an illustration of the difficulties ees from an ` 
essentially faulty system. 

Among the earliest provisions to be incorporated in the frame- 
work of the new quota law, which has rightly been termed “a law 
with a heart,” was a penalty applied to the steamship companies of 
a fine in the sum of $1,000 for bringing to this country any immi- 


‘grant not in possession of the required immigration visa from an: < 


American consul. Thus was easily solved the problem of “excess 
quota.” Instead of attempting tọ handle the quota from this side of 
the Atlantic, the new law provided for the apportionments to be 
made through the American consulates abroad by the consular of- 
ficers on the ground. The naonthly quota for each country is allot- 
ted to the American consub located in that country, who are au- 
thorized to issue only the number of visas corresponding with the 
allotment. In place of the uncertain methods that sometimes distin- 
guished the old order, the prospective immigrant now goes qui- 
etly to the nearest American consul and asks for an application 
blank. The blank is filled o.1t and the applicant is informed that his 
name will be placed on the waiting list and that he will be notified 
- as soon as quota is available. In the meantime he can go about his 
business. He is not obliged to break up his home and burn his 
bridges behind him and embark for America with the possibility 
of deportation at the end of his journey. When his name is reached, 
the consul notifies him to appear; his application may be approved; 
and he may start for America with the assurance that, in so far as 
the quota is concerned, he will not be debarred. This is not quite 
` the same, however, as an assurance of landing, since he may be 
‘found upon inspection at the port of arrival to.be among one or 
more of the excluded classes. But the consul may advise a doubtful 
immigrant not to attempt zhe voyage, and for sufficient cause may 
refuse the visa altogether. Thus paragraph f of Section 2 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 provides that. 


No immigration visa shall be issued to an immigrant if it appears to the 
consular officer, from statements in the application, or in the papers submitted 
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therewith, that-the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States under. the 
immigration laws, nor shall such immigration visa be issued if the application 
fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall such immigration visa 
be issued if the consular officer knows or has reason to believe that the immi- 
grant is inadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws. 

It is interesting to note that during the first year (ending June 
30, 1925) under the new quota law only one-half of-z per cent of re- 
jections occurred at the port of New York in the case of immigrants 

, holding the consular visas. This record is similar to thet at other 
seaports of entry. And as we recall the- practice of former times, 
when thousands of aliens annually were rejected. and deported, we 
may consider the saving in human hardship and tragedy not the 
least among the gains under the new law. 

The radical changes brought about by this law will be clearly 
perceived by a comparison of the statistics of arrivals in the last 
year (1914) before the world-war and the first year (1925) under 
the new law: 


-914 1938 
From northern and western Europe . . 253,855 222,701 
From southern and eastern Europe . . 921,160 31,883 
From other countries . 2 oe 43,465 39,730 
Total estore admitted ©.. 1,218,480 294,3 14* 

cover oniy i gs tr ‘immigrant aliens.” The total admissions of all classes of aliens, includ- 

ing © ets t is, anan tourists, 5 povernment , seamen) and {2) “non-quota 

Or that E of religious denominations, professors of collet , Or 

versity, "students at least fifteen years of age, natives of owfoundian: 


Ç tho Ri ic of Halti, the Dominican Ri hlic, the Canal Zon ETI ARE S 
Ciani uth America) amounted to 45 7086. = 


Commenting on the results of the first year’s operation of the new 
quota law, the Commissioner-General of Immigration, in his an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, says that in no 
previous year has immigration been of such high order, a fact which 
is shown by the small percentage of rejections; “and this, too, 
under inspection methods of increased effectiveness made possible 
by the even flow of travel. In no similar period has there been the . 
same freedom from complaints on the part of the steamship com- 
panies and the traveling public.” 

3. The successful formation of the border patrol. —The adop- 
. tion of the first quota law in 1921 left some millions of immigrants 
unable to gain admission to the United States through law7zul chan- 
nels, It was perhaps but natural, then, that many thousands should 
turn their eyes to other channels which might afford possible means 
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of gaining entry to the coun:ry of their hopes. The Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, in his annual report already cited, refers 
to this numerous class as follows: 

- Stimulated by conditions ex sting in their own countries, and encouraged 
by unscrupulous persons who souzht to reap financial reward from their under- 
takings, they were easily influenced to adopt the “back door,” which to them 
presented a ready, albeit an expensive, means of effecting entry to the land of 
their ambitions, When “rum-running” across the land boundaries ceased to be 
as profitable as in previous years, owing to the competition from so-called 
“rum row,” it was only a short shift . .. . from smuggling in of liquors to 
illegal transportation of aliens, So profitable did the business become that there 
is reason to believe that some oZ the organizations are international in their 
scope, and that their tendrils reaca out and embrace practically all of the Euro- 
pean countries, with agents scattered throughout the United States. 


The tremendous increase in smuggling operations induced Con- 
gress in 1924 to appropriate $1,000,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a border patrol force, of which the sum of $38,000 
was made available for the purchase and maintenance of motor ve- 
hicles. A force of 450 patrcl inspectors was appointed under the 
civil service rules and regulations. The Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders were divided into patrol districts, and an immigration officer, 
experienced in border work,:placed in charge of each unit. The 
advantage—or, indeed, practical necessity —of having an immigra- 
tion officer (inspector) in charge of these units will be understood 
from the fact that under the immigration law only immigration in- 
spectors are authorized to pass upon the admissibility of immi- 
grants. It is therefore essent-al that there be available an immigra- 
tion officer to whom the members of the border patrol may promptly 
refer cases of aliens apprehended by them. Referring to the per- 
sonnel of the patrol, the Commissioner-General states that 
this force has attracted to it men of the highest type, many of whom served as 
officers in our Army and Navy in the late war... .. A very substantial con- 
tributicn-has been made to the effectiveness of the Immigration Service, which 
as years go on will be an increasing source of strength from which to recruit its 
corps of immigration inspectors. 

The men on the border are constantly dealing with a lawless ele- 
ment “which has but little lees compunction in the taking of human 
life than in violating the laws bf the country.” Not infrequently they 
are fired upon from ambush or engaged in skirmishes with bands 
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of smugglers; and already several of the men have been shot down 
in the line of duty. 


The concrete results accomplished during the first year of the - 


-border patrol’s work (ending June 30, 1925) may be indicated. by a 


brief reference to the summary contained in the annual report of ` 


the Commissioner-General. Among the items are 1,250,000 (in 
round numbers) persons questioned or investigated; 104,000 pas- 
senger and freight trains examined, carrying over 1,500,000 of pas- 
sengers; 418,000 automobiles and motor busses stopped and exam- 
. ined, involving more than 1,500,000 passengers; 5,000 smuggled 
aliens and 300 smugglers captured; 15,000 aliens attempting to 


enter the United States turned back without resort to warrant pro- 


cedure; 3,000 aliens arrested on warrant, etc. As the Commission- 
er-General adds, however, “Far more important than anything 
‘which can be presented statistically is the deterrent effect which 
_this force has had upon those who were seeking to violate the laws.” 
Nevertheless, the great number of aliens seeking entry through un- 
- lawful channels, and the comparatively large rewards which accrue 
to the successful smuggler, render the task of the border patrol one 
of unceasing vigilance. 
The difficulty of this task is greatly increased by reason of the 
inadequacy of the force. Many points are only partially covered. 


There are other points that actually require twenty-four-hour serv- - 
ice but that are being protected by only a sufficieht number of men 


to give an eight-hour service. Moreover, there are vulnerable points 
which, with the available force, must one left practically uncov- 
ered. But- 


not alone has the force been handicapped in its operations by inadequacy in l 


numbers; equally as great has been the handicap resulting from lack of proper 
transportation facilities. With the-amount of funds available for that purpose 
it has not been possible to provide sufficient motor equipment and horses to 
render the force mobile, and upon its mobility, to a great extent, Spends its 
effectiveness. 

There are, of course, unlawful channels of entry into the Unit- 
ed States other than those along the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders. While large numbers of immigrants whose ultimate destina- 
tion is the United States arrive at ports of Canada and Mexico with 
the intention of surreptitious entry across the border, a considera- 


ble number also makes Cuba a temporary landing place en route to - 
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the promised land. Sailing craft as well as motor boats are busily 
engaged—with more or less success—in conveying contraband al- 
iens from Cuba to the Florica coast. 

Another channel of illegal entry is known as the seaman route. 
Nobody knows the actual number of alien seamen who desert their 
vessels on arrival and make surreptitious entry into the country. 
The number for the year ending June 30, 1925, as reported by the 
steamship companies, was about 20,000. What proportion of these 
seamen eventually joined another ship in pursuit of their calling 
cannot of course be known, since no check is kept upon their subse- 
quent moveménts. But there is no doubt that a very considerable 
number (oriental as well as European seamen) remain illegally in © 
the country. 

There are still other possible and practicable channels of secur- 
ing entry into the United States by evasion of the immigration laws. 
There is, for example, the student class, which is accorded a special 

dispensation under the Immigration Act of 1924. An immigrant 
student at least fifteen years of age who seeks to enter the United 


- States solely for the purpose of study at an accredited school or col- 


lege is placed in a non-quoté-immigrant class. Such a student, that 
is to say, is exempt from quota requirements and may come in 
under the conditions named without regard to the quota provisions 
of the law. In the absence of any provision for the exaction of 
bonds, it is necessary to rely ultimately upon the honesty of the al- 
iens admitted as students ta secure compliance with the law, which 
requires departure from the United States at the conclusion of their 

` studies. As the law has been in effect only a year and a half, it is 
obviously too soon to determine what proportion of immigrant stu- 
dents will keep faith with the government. It is equally clear, too, 
that this provision of the law is open to evasion and is bound to be 
taken advantage of by some aliens who otherwise would be unable 
to gain admission. Of interest in this connection is the fact (re-’ 
corded in the annual report of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, to which I am indebted for much other material in these 
paragraphs) that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, it 
was necessary to issue twenty-four warrants of arrest for immi- 
grants admitted as students who failed to matriculate in any insti- 
tution of learning. l l 


t 
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Still another adventurous class, or, at least, a class which con- 
tains an unknown number of adventurers, is that of visitors or tour- 
ists. “An alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist or 
` temporarily for business or pleasure” is defined as a non- -immigrant, 
and as such is, of course, exempt from the quota. Here, again, op- 
portunities for abusing special privileges are evident. The availa- 
ble force of immigration inspectors does not permit a systematic at- 
tempt to check up or follow up this numerous class, an unknown 
number of whom (although ineligible for permanent entry) doubt- 
less remain in the country after the date set for their departure, and 
thus become permanent residents. 

It remains to speak of what may be called the misadventurous 
class of aliens, who, after landing or entry, become subject to de- 
portation or expulsion. According to certain provisions of the gen- 
eral immigration act of 1917, aliens who become public charges 

within five years after entry, from causes not affirmatively shown 
to have arisen subsequent thereto, may be deported to the country 
` whence they came at the expense of the transportation company 
bringing them here. Such cases include alien inmates of insane hos- 
pitals and other public institutions. Aliens who at the time of ar- 
rival were actually members of the excluded classes, but whose dis- 
abilities were not discovered by the inspection officers, are also sub- 
ject to arrest and deportation at any time within five vears after 
entry. Again, an alien sentenced to imprisonment for one year or 
more upon conviction in this country of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, committed within five years after entry, is also subject to 
deportation at the termination of his sentence. Aliens who succeed 
in entering the country without inspection, including align seamen 
who desert their vessels, may be taken into custody and deported at 
any time within three years from the date of entry. The statutory | 
limit is removed in the case of several delinquent classes who may 
be deported at any time after entry, be it one year or ten. Among 
these are aliens of the sexually immoral and the anarchistic classes; 
aliens sentenced more than once to a term of not less than one year 
for crime involving moral turpitude committed in this covntry; and 
aliens convicted of a violation of the so-called Narcotic Act. The 
Immigration Act of 1924 adds to the deportable classes “any alien 
who at any time after entering the United States is found to have 
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been at the time of entry not entitled under this Act to enter the 
United States, or to have remained therein for a longer time than 
permitted under the Act or regulations made thereunder.” Ac- 
cording to the last annual report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, “deportation o7 aliens found to be unlawfully in the 
United States is rapidly becoming one of the most important func- 
tions of the Immigration Se-vice.” During the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1925, there were 9,495 of these aliens deported from the 
United States. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 10,904 such 
aliens were apprehended and deported. These figures exceed all 
previous records. Of this latter total about 2,500 were sent to Mex- 
ico and about 2,000 to Canada—representing in most instances 
aliens who came from abroad and effected unlawful entry across 
the land boundaries. 

Under normal conditicns it is not difficult for a native of Cana- 
da or Mexico to secure the necessary immigration visa for lawful 
(permanent) entry, provided he is able to pay the fee of ten dollars 
and to meet the ordinary tests, since for reasons which seemed con- 
vincing to Congress the countries of the Western Hemisphere were 
exempted altogether from the quota provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. That is to say, the quota does not apply to natives of 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, the Canal Zone, or to any independent country of Central 
or South America; consequently, there is no numerical limitation 
upon immigration (of natives) from the countries and dependen- 
cies enumerated. 

The wisdom of this exemption hes been questioned in some 
quarters by those who point, for example, to the excessive numbers 
of natives emigrating from foreign contiguous territory. And to the 
known quantity we might add, if it were possible to obtain au- 
thentic estimates, the unkncwn but unquestionably large numbers 
of aliens who cross the borcers surreptitiously and remain unlaw- 
fully in the country. It is well, therefore, that among the proposed 
amendments to the immigration laws are several relating to unlaw- 
ful entries and to the presence in this country of unknown numbers 
of aliens of the inadmissible classes constituting a porene menace 
to our society and institutions. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOCIOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN > 
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ABSTRACT 


It is illuminating to compare the status and aims of British sociology, as re- 
flected in the first meetings of the Sociological Society in 1904, with present’attain- 
ments. At these early meetings James Bryce, first president, summarized the aims of 
the new Society as he conceived them: to secure co-ordination amonz the social sci- 
ences, to extend the scientific idea, and tc establish chairs and librarizs equipped for 
sociological research. Sociology was defined as a synthesis of the social sciences, and 
this conception directed subsequent develcpment. Today there are two schools of so-. 
ciology in Great Britain: the sociology department of the School oł Economics of 
the University of London, which is the only department of sociology in the British 
universities, and the Edinburgh School founded by Patrick Geddes. The paints of 
view of these schools are briefly discussec. Factors that have retarded the develop- 
ment of sociology as a distinct science have been: the conception of sociology as a 
synthesis of the social sciences, the British aversion to the early French development 
of the science; and the opposition of treditionally intrenched universities and the 
older social-science departments. One effect of this has been that the sociological ap- 
proach has permeated other fields of study. Yet British sociologists have developed a 
sociology that is distinctly their own. Intbedded in a background of social thought 
that is essentially British, and with emphesis upon social evaluation, practical appli- 
cation, and the synthesis ‘of knowledge from the various fields of social science, they 

-are keeping in the foreground phases of the subject with which “pure sociology” must 
eventually square itself. : f 


In the series of papers and discussions presented at the first 
meetings of the Sociological Society, which were held in London in 
1904, the founders vividly summarized the state of sociology in 
Great Britain and outlined the rôle which the new Society hoped to 
play in future developments. It is illuminating to compare the 
status and aims as reflected at that time with the present attain- 
ments of British sociology. 

A consensus seems to run through the 1904 reports that, while 
a great deal of practical reform was being carried on in Great Bri- 
tain, the’ scientific study of social life lagged behind, and that 
British sociology stood conspicucusly in the rear of French, Ger- 
man, and American endeavors. In the introductory address, James - 
Bryce, first president of the Society, surveys the situation and sug- 
gests a program which the new Society may follow in bringing this 
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sphere of British thought into its own. His description of existing 
conditions and his proposed plans for the Sociological Society may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. There is an éver expanding ramification of social inves- 
tigation, and a new society is needed to bring all the specialized 
branches of social science into helpful and useful relationships. 
The many incipient branches of social study which are beginning to 
emerge especially need the fostering tutelage of such a society. 

2. The human sciences have not been brought as fully within 
the grasp of the scientific idza as they should be, and the Sociologi- 
cal Society has a great and useful task in interpenetrating every de- 
partment of, human investigation with the scientific idea. 

3. There is a marked deficiency of university chairs and lec- 
tureships devoted to social inquiry, and the Sociological Society 
can advocate better provision. 

4. Britain possesses very few libraries which are adequately 
equipped for sociological research, and the Sociological Society 
may do useful propagandist work to secure accumulations of books. 

The first two aims fundamentally raise the question as to what 
is sociology and what are‘its relationships to the other social sci- 
ences. These two questions were the outstanding issues in the form- 
ative meetings of the Sociclogical Society, and the answers given 
them forecast the trend cf subsequent development. Though there 
were dissenting opinions, tae dominant note of the initial gather- 
ings was voiced in the conception of sociology as a synthesis of spe- 
cialized branches of the social sciences, and of the Sociological So- 
ciety as a common meeting ground for workers engaged i in various 
branches of social investigation. 

In the early days of the Society, professional.men from widely 
different fields contributed to the meetings and publications, though 
one finds the names of some of the outstanding figures conspicuous- 
ly absent from this atterpt at co-ordination. One of the interesting | 
aspects of this early fraterrity was the relationship between the bi- _ 
ologists and the sociologists, who were drawn together both by their 
common adherence to Herbert Spencer and by their infancy. Also, 
the synthesizing rôle which biology was to play in the natural sci- 
ences suggested a counterpart for sociology in the social sciences. - 
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The early meetings focused attention on the problem of the 
field and scope of sociology, and, supplemented by discussions from 
the Continental sociologists, they stand out as valuable contribu- 
tions to the new science. But the papers and meetings that follow 
seem to lose this central core. Inevitably cross-fertilization result- 
ed from the mingling of savants of different fields, but it seemed to 
be contributing more to the “socializing” of the already existing 

_ branches of the social sciences than toward developing a new sci- 
ence on the common meeting ground. Sociology was taboo to many. 
The mixed Latin and Greek derivation of the word was distasteful 
to scholars with a classical background, and the interest of the 
French in the science at that time was sufficient cause for British 
disapproval. Still from the beginning there were several outstand- 
ing attempts to deal with sociology as an autonomous entity. These 
attempts are perpetuated in the two leading schools of British S0- 
ciology. 

Almost concurrently with the founding oe the Sociological So- 
ciety came the announcement of the Mark White series of lectures 
in sociology at the University of London. The outgrowth of these, 
the sociology department of the School of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of London, is still the only department of sociology in existence 
in the universities of Great Britain. Professor Hobhouse and Pro- 
fessor Westermarck, among the first four to give lectures in the se- 
ries, now occupy the Mark White chairs of sociology at the School ` 
of Economics. 

The point of view of this department is traditionally British, 
and it combines the development of what is distinctly British 
thought in a number of allied fields. It is perhaps best epitomized 
in the social philosophy of Professor Hobhouse. Included within 
the realm of sociology are both the scientific study of societies as 
they exist and the ethical evaluation of them. Conclusions as to so- 
cial progress reflect the influence of utilitarian philosophy. 

The humanitarian reform movements of Great Britain, espe- 
cially as crystallized in the work of the welfare economists of the 
School of Economics, and the science of statistical measurement. 
developed by Karl Pearson have both affected the point of view of 
the department of sociology.’ But in the realm of research problems 
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the main trend has been toward bringing the sociological point of 
view into the economic studies rather than toward developing so- 
ciological studies of contemporaneous British life. 

Wherever psychology or social psychology has contributed to 
, this school of sociology, the theories of Professor McDougall, 
which are directly related to British purposive psychology, have 
been of primary importance. Graham Wallas, especially, has ex- 
tended these theories into the field of political science and created 
a new field that merges into sociology. 

The relationship between sociology and anthropology at the 
School of Economics should be included in this summary of the po- 
sition of the former. With its underlying emphasis upon social evo- 
lution, the department of sociology is naturally very close to the so- 
cial anthropological field, and the two lines of approach are inher- 
ently related. 

The other school of Br:tish sociology. stands out in sharp con- 
trast. The Edinburgh School, founded by Professor Geddes, was 
in existence in 1904, and Cutlook Tower, its research laboratory, 
was in operation. Theoretically, the school has based its activities 
upon Professor Geddes’ synthetic formula, which combines the 
Comtean conception of unity with LePlay’s key factors: work, 
place, and folk. The numerous rooms of Outlook Tower are 
equipped to represent the various sciences, and as a whole their 
object is to symbolize the «nity of life and of knowledge concern- 
ing it. In characteristically British fashion the theoretical has been 
united with the practical, and the ultimate aim has been civic im- 
provement and better citizenship. 

Under this broad ccnception, the work of Outlook Tower has 
extended over many fields >f endeavor, and people with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds and interests have made their contributions. 
Layman sociologists, professional and business men whose occu- 
pations lie in other fields but who take an active interest in socio- 
logical theory as well as in its application, have played an impor- 
tant rôle in the development of Outlook Tower. City planning, 
relief maps, and other methods of graphic presentation, Celtic ren- 
aissance, pageantry, garden spaces, and imaginative drawing have 
received the enthusiastic support of the Edinburgh School at dif- 
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ferent times. Regional surveys are perhaps its most outstanding 
contribution, and these have been carried on in various parts of the 
British Isles, Europe, and India. 

As a biologist, Professor Geddes was an honored member of a 
university faculty, but his transference to the sociological field 
hurled him far beyond the British academic pale. The Edinburgh 
School, though not affiliated with a university, has many ardent 
disciples, and LePlay House in London and the newly established 
Scots College at Montpellier University in France are both its di- 
rect descendants. The Sociological Society holds its meetings at 
LePlay House, and a glance through the recent issues of the Socio- 
logical Review discloses the extent to which this group influences 
the Society at the present time. 

In the first issue of the Sociological Review, Professor Geddes’ 
article appeared under the heading of “Applied Sociology.” And it 
is significant that the emphasis of the Edinburgh Schcol has re- 
mained in this field; it has concerned itself with the application of 
a theory already formulated rather than directed itself to the sci- 
entific revision and extension of that theory or the formulation of 
new ones. 

When one has considered the department at the University of 
London, he has covered “official” sociology in Great Britain, and 
when he has considered in addition the Edinburgh School, he has 
covered British sociology per se. But in Britain as elsewhere—and 
perhaps more so here, where the main stream has been dammed— 
one finds the sociological approach appearing in other studies 
of social life. The geographers are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in human geography, and though no two are defining the field 
similarly, many of them are making contributions to that disputed 
zone that now lies between geography and sociology. In the pursuit 
of the classics, so long established in the ideals of British university 
education, scholars have been producing studies of the life of the | 
ancient world that furnish invaluable material for the sociologist. 
And with the hand of their own past so enticingly beckoning, nu- 
merous British antiquarians have made reconstructions of various 
periods of British life that are essential as a background to the 
study of modern situations. By new and ingenious use of.court doc- 
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uments, news sheets, and other records, these students have made 
additions to methods for sociological research. 

With the institution of various forms of governmental social 
insurance, the responsibility for the administration of relief has 
been largely lifted from the shoulders of the old reform organiza- 
tions, and they are now freer to direct their attention to the more 
objective and fundamentel study of human relationships. Unfor- 
tunately, this new freedom came in the midst of post-war condi- 
tions, when pressing problems, the program of economy, and the 
attempt to restore the old established order curtailed development 
in this new direction. Also, there is still a strong and rather preva- 
lent aversion to thinking of human nature in mechanistic terms, 
and to “prying into the irdividual’s innermost recesses” to obtain 
those personal documents which are proving so important in ad- 
vancing sociological knowledge in this country. But while in Eng- 
land the individual will probably not be sacrificed for scientific pur- 
poses, social service organizations are on the verge of new discov- 
. eries concerning him. 

When one seeks to review briefly the present status of sociolo- 
gy in Great Britain, he can almost quote the words which Mr. 
Bryce used in 1904, which were summarized at the beginning. of 
this paper. Beating against traditionally barred doors, and with lit- 
tle encouragement and few funds, British sociology has had a dif- 
_ ficult road to follow. Yet, when one comes into actual contact with 
the situation, one cannot help but feel that the British sociologists 
are clinging tenaciously to something that is distinctly their own. 
And when one speculates about it, one cannot help but feel that the 
time will come when the British interest in social evaluation, prac- 
tical application, and the syathesis of knowledge from the various 
fields of social science will yield something of value for those sociol- 
ogists who have profitably swept these aspects aside in their efforts 
to create a pure science of human relationships. _ 
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ABSTRACT 


A report of one of a series of studies of the religious, economic, political, educa- 
tional, and familial attitudes of college students. This study shows a marked diminu- 
tion of belief in God and immortality as compared with Leuba’s findings of ten years 
ago, The men‘are apparently more liberal than the women, but to a less degree than 
Leuba found. The women are apparently more consistent in their beliefs then the 
men. Leuba’s conclusion that upperclassmen are more liberal than underclassmen is 
confirmed. Quantitative study of social attitudes can be made, and is a necessary 
prerequisite for rational social reconstruction. 





In the fall of 1924 the department of sociology at the Univer- ' 
sity of Washington conducted an investigation on the attitudes of 
students in elementary sociology. The study included religious, do- 
mestic, educational, political, and economie questions. 

In order to depersonalize the study, each student was given a 
. number.which he placed on each schedule. To get perscnal data in 
an impersonal manner, each student was asked to fill out a blank 
giving his age, sex, college rank, and his educational, political, reli- 
gious, economic, familial, and residential backgrounds. This sheet 
was numbered to correspond to his questionnaire number. Thus 
the whole study was kept anonymous and at the same time made 
possible the analysis of the revealed attitudes in the light of the 
personal and social history of the subjects. 

The instructors read the questions without comment, and the 
students recorded their reactions by the words “yes” or “no” in the 
corresponding numbered spaces on their schedules. When alterna- 
tives were offered, they were written on the board. The students 
selected the word that best expressed their attitudes and wrote it in 
the space provided on the schedule. 

After the questions were all answered, the students were asked 
whether the anonymity of the method had influenced the frankness 
and honesty of their replies. About 43 per cent said they would not 
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have enswered as they did if they had been required to sign their © 
names. Since the “taboo questions” differ somewhat for different 
-persons, the anonymous method is necessary in this kind of inves- 
tigation. 

Some of the students éorapiained that they had never heard of | 
many questions upon which they were asked to give their attitudes. 
To test this, sixty-four students selected at random were asked 
what percentage of the questions they “had never heard of.” Thir- 
ty, or 46.8 per cent, said o~r per cent; twenty-one, or 32.8 per cent, 

_ said 2—5 per cent; six, or 9.3 per cent, said 6—r0 per cent; rest, scat- 
tering. So it is apparent that 80 per cent of the students were fa- 
miliar with at least 95 per cent of the questions, and go per cent 
were familiar with more than 9o per cent of the questions. 

To test the reliability of the answers, the students were asked 
whether they would have answered the questions substantially the 
same one week later. Ninety-four per cent said they would have 
done so. This is not conclusive, of course. The experiment should 
have been tried. However, by the means just described we attempt- . 
ed to obviate as many of tbe common objections to the question- 
naire method as we could. 

The purpose of this paper is to present some of the religious at- 
_ titudes revealed by the study.* There were two hundred cases: 122 
girls, 96 of whom were underclassmen, 20 Juniors, and 7 Seniors; 
78 boys, 44 underclassmen, 10 Juniors, 16 Seniors. Table I gives 
the numbers answering eack question and the percentages in each 
group answering in the affirmative. 

It will be noticed that the numbers in column 2 never reach 200. 
This is because there were always some students who did not make 
up their minds in the time allotted to each question. Likewise, the 
total of the males and females never equals the total number of 
answers for each question. This is because some of them did not 
` indicate sex on this particular questionnaire. The figures for the 
16 Senior men (columns 8 and 9) are also included in the ave 
for the men (columns 6 and 7). 

*¥For analysis of sex differences on all types of questions asked, and also for a 


‘discussion of the extreme variants in each group, see G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Differ- 
ences cn Social Questions,” School cnd Society (May 8, 1926), pp. 595—600., 
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It is commonly believed that a college education tends to liber- 
alize the religious views of students.? Columns 8 and 9 give the 
percentages for 16 Senior men. The small number makes generali- 


TABLE I 


RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF 200 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(78 MALE, 122 FEMALE) 








ALL 
Quxstions 
No. 
1. Is God a Person?............. 192 


2. Is God an impersonal Force?.. .| 152 
3. Does God interfere in the world 
1. We providences, miracles, etc.?.| 192 
Jesus Very God?......... 192 
z ee Jesus a manifestation of 


or 


6. Was Jesus human only?....... 194 
is Was Jesus born of a in?....| 187 
ile the Bible verbally ins 
by yon sansan E 192 
9. e Bible a gen: inspiration 
from God? s resisersseiresse 190 
10. Is the Bible a historical account? 196 
Ir. Is the Bible a mythological ac- 
so Onten ai eaa 197 
12, Do you believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body?............. 184 
13. Do you believe in the eternal]: 


life of the spirit?............. 187 
14. Do you believe that personality, 
memory, etc., 
death? ponat 
15. Do oe a believe in reward and 
es unishment after death?.. 188 
o you believe in abstaining 
from work on Sunday for re- 
ligious reasons? .......ee-.00 194 
16, Do you favor laws compelling 
Sunday observance?.......... 198 





* Columns 2, 4, 6, 8 contain the total number answering each question. 


‘zation impossible, but on all except a few questions the Seniors. 
were more unorthodox than the other boys by substantial percent- 
ages. On belief in God as a person, the Seniors show a percentage 

37, H. Leuba, Belief in God and Immortality (Sherman, French, 1916}, pp. 
214-19. 
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of 7.1, while the other boys show 15.9; on the humanness of Jesus, 
Seniors, 62.5, other boys, 33.2; inspiration of the Bible, 53.3 and 
66.7; mythological nature af the Bible, 72.8 and 57.4; reward and 
punishment after death, 35.7 and 49.1. Of the 17 questions all but 2 
and 5 may be regarded as indicative of liberal and conservative 
views. On 11 of these r5 questions the Seniors were apparently 
more unorthodox than the other boys; on immortality (13 and 14) 
they were more conservative, and likewise on compulsory Sunday 
observance. On question 8 the percentages are so nearly equal that 
no conclusion can be drawn. On six questions (6, 9, 11, 14, 15, 17) 
the divergence of the Seniozs from the other boys was 10 per cent 
or more, all except 14 and 17 indicating that the Seniors were more 
liberal. In general, then, Leuba’s conclusion that college education 
tends toward liberalizatior is confirmed, although Leuba found 
Freshman and Senior percentages of belief in immortality to be 
80.3 and 70.1,° while our igures for Freshman and Senior boys 
(question 14) were 34.4 and 53.8. This is a marked reversal of his 
figures. However, this was almost the only question on which the 
Seniors were more orthodox. On most questions the percentage 
differences were not great, although the Seniors were more liberal 
on most questions. Concezning the nature of God, the students 
were asked to state other vizws. Nine said, “No God”; five, “High- 
est Human Ideal”; twelve, “Nature or a Force.” These twenty-six 
views are essentially “atheistic.” Thirteen said “God is a spiritual 
Force,” “Supreme Being,” “Divine Mind,” or something equiv- 
alent. ar 

Several of our questions make possible a direct comparison 
with Leuba’s results. ‘His men and women believed in a personal 
God to the extent of 56 pe: cent and 82 per cent;* our figures are 
15.9 per cent and 15.7 per cent. His percentages are much larger 
than ours, and show a much greater liberalization among the men. 
There is no significant difference between our men and women. 
His figures for belief in God as an impersonal force are 31 per cent 
for men and 11 per cent for women; ours, 67.2 per cent and 62.3 
per cent. In both cases the men have a higher percentage, but his 
men have a percentage almost three times as great as his women, 

* Ibid., p. 216. * Ibid., p. 202. 
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while our men’s percentage is only slightly greater than that of the 
women. ° aa 
He finds 72.6 per cent of his whole group believe in personal 
immortality.’ Of our entire group, 76.5 per cent believe in the 
- “eternal life of the spirit,” while only 30.3 per cent believe in the 
“persistence of personality.” This latter figure compares with his 
figure on belief in immortality. Leuba gives no figures on sex dif- 
ferences in belief in immortality, but one would expect that the men 
would hold this belief to a less degree than the women, since a much 
larger percentage do not believe in a personal God. In our own 


study, the women believe in personal immortality to the extent of 


only 28.8 per cent, as against 34.4 per cent for men. 

Thus there are several striking differences between Leuba’s 
findings and our own: (1) His percentage of male belief in a per- 
sonal God is 3.5 times as great as ours; female belief, 5.2 times as 
large; 4.7 times as large for the whole group. This comparison is 
based on an average of his percentages of “Belief in Ged and Im- 
mortality.”® This errs in the direction of conservatism, since his 
Freshmen and Sophomores undoubtedly constituted a larger part 
of the total group than the Juniors and Seniors. The underclassmen 
believed in God to a greater extent than the upperclassmen. There- 
fore a weighted average would give a higher figure than 71.4 per 
cent for his whole group as against 15.1 per cent for ours. He does 
not give the numbers for each class, so I could not use a weighted 
average. (2) Our group is homogeneous; his men are much more 
liberal than the women. (3) Our men’s percentage of belief in an 
impersonal God is 2.2 times as great as his;” our women’s, 3.4 times; 
average of his group, 21 per cent; of ours, 67.6 per cent. (4) His 
group percentage for belief in immortality is 2.4 times as large 
as ours. 


Several possible explanations are suggested: (1) His figures - 


for belief in immortality are from one school. He does not state 
whether it was denominational. (2) The “West” may be less ortho- 
dox than the “East.” (3) There may have been a shift toward un- 
orthodox attitudes on these questions during the last decade. 


* Average of percentages, ibid., p. 216. 
° Ibid, : "Ibid. 
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One outstanding feature >f the study is the apparent inconsist- 
ency in some of the attitudes. It does not seem reasonable that 
67.2 per cent of a group coulc hold that God is an impersonal force, 
and yet 38.3 per cent of the same group hold that God interferes by 
providences and miracles. Yet this is what the men said they be- 
lieved. The only clear proof of such inconsistences is the amount 
by which the sum of the percentages exceed roo. In this case, the 
excess is 15.5. Likewise, 28.2 per cent believed Jesus was human 
only, and yet 67.2 per cent believed he was born of a virgin, an ex- 
cess of 15.4 per cent. That tke Bible is a historical account was be- 
lieved by 15.4 per cent, while 42.7 per cent regarded it as mytholog- 
ical, an excess of 26 per cent. A possible explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency is that they regard it as partly historical and partly 
mythological, since 11 per cent stated it was both. The 16 Senior 
` men were almost as inconsistent as the whole group of boys on the 
impersonal nature of God and miracles, their excess percentage 
being 14.1 per cent. On the bumanity and virgin birth of Jesus, the 
Seniors were more inconsistent than the other boys, their excess’ 
being 29.1 per cent. The girb were less inconsistent than the boys 
on this question, having an excess of only 3.9 per cent. They were 
less inconsistent on the nature of God and miracles, having an ex- 
cess of only 6.5 per cent, against 15 per cent for the boys. On the 
mythological and historical nature of the Bible, the Seniors’ excess 
was 64.5 per cent; the girls’, 46.8 per cent; both being considerably 
more than the boys, with 40.7 per cent. There were doubtless many 
more cases of individual inconsistencies, but the schedules were not 
scored to reveal this. The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the group figures is that Seniors appear least consistent; boys, 
next; and girls, more consistent than either of the other groups. 

Two alternative questions were asked: (1) “Is baptism essen- 
tial for salvation, a symbolical ritual, or a superstitious rite?” (2) 
Is the church an essential, desirable, or undersirable institution?” 
The numbers answering ard percentages answering “yes” are 
shown in Table II. 

The following conclusions are ventured, although they are con- 
sidered very tentative on account of the small number of cases in 
the study: í i 


` 
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1. The men and women do not differ as much in their religious 
attitudes as Leuba’s findings on belief in God and immortality. 
would lead us to expect. ` 

2. The men appear to be more liberal than the-women on all 
questions except persistence of personality after death and punish- 


ment after death. 


TABLE H 


ArrrrupEs oN BAPTISM AND CHURCH 
(78 MALE AND 122 FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENTS) 





* Columns a, 4, 6, 3 give the total numbers answering each question. 


3. The sixteen senior men are considerably more liberal than 
both men and women except on persistence of personality. 

4. There is great apparent inconsistency in religious attitudes. 
The men seem to exceed the women in this respect. l 

5. The traditional views on God, Jesus, immortality, inspira- 
tion of the Bible, hell, Sunday observance, etc., appear to receive 
only small acceptance in this group of college students. The com- 
parison with Leuba’s figures of 1916 on belief in God and immor- 
tality clearly shows either a marked increase of unorthodoxy on 
these subjects or that western students are far more liberal than 
eastern students. 

In the absence of comparative data, it is not clear what signifi- 
cance the social background of the students may have in determin- 


-ing their religious attitudes, but some of the outstanding facts are 


herewith presented for whatever they may be worth. 
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The fact that a larger percentage of the girls come from homes 
of professional people might explain their approximate equality 
with the men in the liberality of their religious views, but the facts 
that they are younger, have a much higher percentage of Freshmen 
and Sophomores, were more often educated in private schools, and 
were more often native born ought to make them more conserva- 
tive. Mr. Lundberg could find no apparent connection between the 


TABLE III* 


SOCIAL BACKGEOUND OF 200 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(F-aures ÅRE PERCENTAGES) 





















Mean age (in years)... 0.0... cc ccc eee eee 









21.3 21.9 . 
Freshmen and Sophomores................0005 65.5 56.8 3. 
Residence (greater part of life): 

COMME e oe a er db AAA beeetens 6.5 5.8 7.0 
Town (t02 500). e 20... ce aaa ea 18.9 19.5 18.4 
OH a T A TA IEA E E EE 76.6 74.7 74.6 
Native born........- cc cee cree cece wesc eee ies 91.0 88.2 92.8 
Occupation of Parents: : 
Business... re raene phe nekewerdiaunes ee ues 35.6 38.0 34.0 
Professional. ..... 0.0.0... cece e eee ees 18.7 19.0 30.0 
Farmers, ranchers.........-...c20ceeeeeeaee 17.2 19.0 16.0 
Education: 
Public grade school..........- ce cece cece ee 87.8 98.0 81.0 
Public high school... 2.2.02... 02 eee eee eee 91.6 94.0 90.0 
Divorce in family 20.0.2... ee cee eee eee eee 3.1 2.5 3.5 
Remarriage in family.......... cee c eee e cece 9.7 4.8 13.0 





6). Adapted from G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Differences on Social Questions ” School and Sociady (May 8, 
1920}, P- 599. 


social backgrounds of the whole group and the extreme variant 
groups.® 

Similar studies conducted in various parts of the country would 
enable us to measure the attitudes of people. If such studies were 
carried over a period of years, a mathematical measure of the 
trends in religious belief could be obtained. If both fundamental- 
ists and modernists would devote a portion of their superabundant 
energies now being wasted in mutual recrimination to such investi- 
gation, they would be doing something which would be of great 
assistance in the rational reconstruction of religion. The same may 
be said of studies of the po-itical, economic, educational, and do- 


"Lundberg, op. cit., p. 600. 
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mestiç attitudes of people. We must have more objective guides in 
the formulation of our social policies than are now available if we 
are ever to attain any degree of rational control in human society. 
We must find the facts instead of continuing to rely upon our so- 
` cially inherited prejudices and unfounded hopes. In no field is 
there a more pressing need for a decided change in approach than 
in the study of religion. Instead of continuing to preach our preju- 
dices, we must get the facts and base our religious education upon 
them. In this way we may be able to work out a reconstruction of 
religion that will be fitted to an increasingly scientific-minded world. 


THE RURAL MIND: 
A STUDY IN OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDE 





WILLIAM C. SMITH 
University of Southern California 





ABSTRACT 


There is a difference between the characteristic sacio-psychic traits of rural and 
urban dwellers. The causes of these differences may be considered from four points 
of view: (1) selection, (2) isolaticn, (3) domestication, and (4) occupation, The 
occupational activities are fundamental in the development of attitudes, and, since 
rural occupational conditions are sc far different from those of the city, the differ- 
ences between the two groups may be largely accounted for in this way. 





That rural dwellers hare certain characteristic socio-psychic 
traits or habitual ways oz response which tend to set them apart 
from city people is not seriovsly questioned today. These collective 
traits are frequently called collectively the “rural mind.” The term 
“rural attitudes” is preferable and will be used in this discussion. 

By attitude we understand “a process of individual conscious- 
ness which determines real cr possible activity of the individual in 
the social world.” By “rural attitude,” then, we understand the 
disposition on the part of the rural population to react in social 
situations in a characteristic manner. In his mental equipment the 
farmer does not differ fram other men. He has the same original 
nature. The apparent differences are due to social rather than to 
biological factors. 

The farmer is neither p2culiar nor unique and not even infe- 
rior; he is just different. “Did you,” writes Halstead, “ever try to 
drive thirteen pigs out of a cornfield when they did not want to 
go?’ The city man has had no such experience. The problems of 
the farmer are not those of tke city man, and consequently his stock 
of ideas is not the same. If a word-reaction test were given to a 

"Thomas and Znaniecki, The Pelisk Peasant, I, 22. 


* Butterfield in Groves, The Rural Mind and Social Welfare, XOL. 
3 Life on a Backwoods Farm, p. 21. 
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group of farmers, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the word 
Chicago would bring forth the response, “Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany,” while this response would not be at all likely to appear in a 
test given to city dwellers. The apperception masses of these two 
groups differ greatly, and most naturally the responses are 
divergent. l 

According to W. I. Thomas,* those persons in whose life-organ- 
ization “the desire for new experience” tends to bulk large go to the 
city. Among them are the geniuses and the courageous individuals ` 
who are galled by the traditional restrictions of the countryside. 
At the other extreme are the shiftlings, the vagabonds, and the 
nomads who are unable to adjust themselves to the routine of the 
country. On the other hand, those persons in whom “the desire for 
security” tends to dominate remain behind. They prefer to stay on 
the old farm and associate with the old neighbors. They are the 
` steady and industrious plodders, the land-minded individuals. - 
When we add to this the fact that the land-minded persons inter- 
marry, there is a tendency toward the fixation of a rural type. A 
rural survey in Iowa" brings out the fact that at least thirty differ- 
ent family names of farmers were found there as early as 1878, and 
some of these are now in the second or third generation. The rec- 
ords also show many close intermarriages. On the whols, there is a 
greater homogeneity in the population in the country than in the - 
city, except perhaps in the age factor. As over against the homoge- 
neity of the country, we note the extremes in the city—the genius 
and the defective, the millionaire and the pauper, the successes and 
the failures. 

Isolation has its influence on rural attitudes. The farmer is 
likely to be out of touch with the currents of thought. Great dis- 
tances separate the farmhouses in America. Spatial separation de- 
velops individuality and differences which act as barriers- just as 
effective as rivers or mountains. Isolation has been an important 
factor in the development and fixation of racial types. i like man- 
ner it tends to fixate a rural type. 


*Cf. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Sdence of Sociology, pp. 488-90. 


"George H. von Tungeln, A Rural Social Survey of Orange Township, Black- 
hawk County, Iowa, Ames, 1918, p. 402. 
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In the rural districts -there is more real family life than in the 
cities. People marry younger in the country. The spinsters and 
bachelors are fewer in number. The majority of adults establish 
their own homes, and there are fewer homes broken by divorce, 
desertion, or separation. 

As Carver has said, “The fact that agriculture is still a family 
industry where the work ard the home life are not divorced, and 
where all members of the family participate in the common toil for 
the support of the home, zives a natural basis for a type of family 
life which it is very difficult to maintain in the city.’ In the city 
the members of the family do not work at the same task or at the 
same place, and so the home degenerates into a place to sleep and 
eat; 2 rooming-house-restaurant type of life. In the open country, 
however, the boarding-hous= does not exist, and women work only 
in homes. All members of the family share in the work as well as in 
the responsibility, and this tends to bind them together in a more 
lasting fellowship. 

The man in the country is more likely to realize the economic 
value of a woman than is the city man. An Iowa farmer’ reported 
that his failure to marry so that he had no one to do his housework 
was a misfortune which hindered his financial progress. “An im- 
portant advantage,” writes one farm wife, “is that farm life makes 
it easier for the wife’s anc husband’s interests to be the same. 
Everything is to be cared fo- and planned together and at home in- 
stead of outside the home. This I think, makes for greater com- 
panionship between them, which is the ideal of married life. Thus 
a man is not so apt to become a meal, clothing and shelter coupon 
for the wife, and she to become just cook and housekeeper.”® “The 
farmer’s home life is more rearly ideal than any other,” writes an- 
other farm woman, “because the interests of the family are more 
nearly one. With the postman leaving daily paper, magazines, 
catalogues, and so forth, the farmer’s household keeps abreast of 


* Rural Economics, p. 21. 
1 Bulletin No. 217, Agricultura. Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts (Ames, August, 1923), p. 461. 


*Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer? Pamphlet by the Farmers 
Wife (St. Paul, 1922), p. 29. 
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the times. What one member finds of interest is usually communi- 
cated to the others and thoroughly discussed.’” “Instead of seeing 
my son rushing off with the fellows,” writes a woman from Minne- 
sota, “my daughter going off for a good time that I'll know nothing 
about, and the younger children coaxing to go.to the movies, we'll 
be spending our evenings together with our music, bocks, or mu- 
tual friends or going to some amusement together.” “The farmer,” 
comments a Pennsylvania woman, “spends much time with his wife 
and family. Few farmers spend their evenings away from home. If 
the family attends a social affair, they all go together.” Their 
lodges and clubs admit woinen as well as men; which makes a deal 
of difference. The country is not the world of the man, neither is it 
that of the woman, but it belongs to both and is not complete with- ` 
out either. 

Children in the country do not interfere with the activities of 
their parents, nor does the latter’s work preclude the care of the 
children. Farm women are usually busily engaged, but rarely do 
they do anything which prevents them from associating congenially 
with their children at the same time. It is not like leaving home in 
the city to work in a factory. 

According to Cooley, primary groups “are fundamental in form- 
ing the social nature and ideals of the individual.” Since the 
rural family is so closely knit it exerts a greater influence on the 
molding of human nature than does the city family. 

“The home life of the farm family is interwoven with the oper- 
dtion of the farm in a way that is not possible in any other line of 
business.”** To find an adequate explanation of the attitudes of the 
ruralites we must finally turn to their occupation. According to 
Professor Dewey,"* occupations determine the fundamental modes 
of activity, and. hence control the formation and use of habits. 
Hunting life differs from Seueur in the sort of satisfactions, in 

* Ibid., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 28. 

* Social Organization, p. 23. 

P Successful Farming, August, 1922, p. 3. 
. ™ Psychological Review, IX, 217-30. 


: See also Bogardus, “The Occupational Attitude,” J ournal of Appiied Sociology, 
` VII, 171-77. 
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the objects requiring attenton, and the problems set for delibera- 
tion, so that we may speak of a hunting psychosis or mental type. : 

“Our point of view,” writes Bailey, “is determined chiefly by 
the means that brings us support; the city man, though he lives in 
the country and loves it, is supported by the city. He thinks as the 
city thinks. . . . The country man has a own peculiar mental 
processes and points of view.”™* ` 

The occupational conditions of country folk differ greatly from 
those of the townspeople. The farmer is engaged in extracting 
products from the soil at first'hand, while in the city many are far 
removed from the original processes of production. The farmer 
looks upon himself as a producer while the city dweller is a mere 
' consumer. In the city it is customary to choose leaders from the 
group characterized by conspicuous ‘consumption. In the country 
the man with the best standing is the man who is the best producer, 
the hardest worker, and not the biggest spender. It is reported that 
a certain rural community elected a man to the legislature because 
he had husked a hundred and thirty-five bushels of corn in one day. 
Farmers believe in. work, even to the point of drudgery. A few 
years ago it was considered bad form to use a riding cultivator in 
the cornfield. Gloves were taboo except for certain kinds of work, 
and the hand with a full complement of calluses was the one in good 
standing. The farmer is even inclined to be intolerant toward the 
perscn who does not work with his hands. As a boy I frequently 
heard young men in the country express themselves.in regard to the 
ministers in the near-by towns. They regarded with some respect 
but with a certain scorn these soft-handed chaps from the city. 
“The farmer,” according to Handman, “does not respect the school 
teacher, because he looks upon him as a parasite. Teaching is not 

work in his eyes.””* 

Since the farmer grows large quantities of consumer’s goods on 
his own acres, he develops an attitude of self-sufficiency. This leads 
to a contempt for city people and an antagonism to all urban con- 

rns, This antagonism is increased because certain city “uplift- 
ers,” in a patronizing way, exhort the down-trodden farmer to lift 

H Outlook to Nature, pp. 62-29. l 

= Publications of the American Sociological Soclety, XI, 73. 
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himself out of the muck and mire. This attitude is illustrated by an 
extract from a letter written by a farmer. “Now where cities begin 
to ride the rural districts as to schools, it is time to call a halt. Our 
cities are bonded with debt until there is no more to bond. Now the 
same thieving class has turned upon the peaceful folds cf nature to 
disrupt and corrupt the annals of a quiet neighborhood. We as a 
farming class object to city rule. The little red schoclhouse has 
given ample means for educational purposes, and from that the best 
men and women have been turned out. They were sturdy, hardy, 
` go-free people. We, the people in Ohio, fought hard and long, but 
with trickery the evil dominated. We as a people resent the act.”*° 
A letter written by a woman illustrates the point also. “Perhaps,” 
she says, “they may send out some city women to teach us how to 
cook. We will resent that. The old-fashioned farm women cannot 
be beat for getting up good wholesome meals.”*” 

According to Hoxie, “We have in the United States at least two 
recognized systems of materio-economic environment ... . the 
working class or industrial environment and the capitalist-employ- 
ing class or pecuniary environment. In essential respects these en- 
vironments are diverse, and each subjects those who come most 
fully and exclusively within its control to a fairly definite and char- 
acteristic intellectual and moral disciplinary influence. This gives 
rise to such great differences that the worker and the capitalist be- 
come unable to get each other’s point of view. These differing en- 
vironments have made the fundamental attitudes different.’"* 

In the country there is less difference between capital and 
labor. In the city comparatively few own and operate their busi- 
ness establishments, while in the country it is quite common for a 
man to own and operate his farm. He thus combines the functions 
of both capital and labor. The influence of ownership cn the atti- 
tudes of a man is often well illustrated when the farm laborer or 
tenant becomes the proprietor; he then develops an entirely new 
interest. The man who rents or works a farm will tell you that “the 
residence is uninhabitable; the tools are old and out of date, and 
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some of them cannot be found; the well water is not good; the 
poultry is of the wrong breed, and the hens will not set; the horses 
are not adapted to the work; the wagons must be painted and the 
harnesses replaced; the absolutely essential supplies are intermin- 
able; there must be more dey labor. Now let this hired man come 
into the ownership of the farm: presto, the house can be repaired 
at almost no cost; the tools are good for some years yet; the har- 
nesses can be easily mended; the absolutely essential supplies 
dwindle exceedingly; and tke outside labor reduces itself to minor 
terms. 3219 
To the salaried man' of the city a bank book may serve as a 
symbol of ownership, but it is not in the same category as the pos- 
session of a title to a farm. Of the salaried man Bailey says: “Sal- 
ary practice is a concomitant of organization and it goes with social 
stratification. The man wao receives salary exclusively depends on 
some one else, and his opinions are controlled, or at least modified 
thereby. Often to a large extent he loses his autonomy.” The farm- 
ers, on the other hand, are quite independent. “They can work, 
rest, eat, sleep, when they please, regardless of the factory’s whistle 
—possibly often at their own loss but certainly they are not con- 
trolled by any disinterested class.”?? 
Crévecoeur™ gives us his reaction to ownership. “The instant 
I enter on my own land, the bright idea of property, the exclusive 
right, the independence exal: my mind. Precious soil I say to my- 
self, by what singular custom of law is it that thou wast made to 
constitute the riches of the freeholder? What should we American 
farmers be without the possession of that soil? It feeds, it clothes 
us, from it we draw even a great exuberancy, our best meat, our 
richest drink, the very honey of our bees comes from this privileged 
.spot. No wonder we should thus cherish its possession. ... . 
This formerly crude soil has been converted by my father into a 
pleasant farm—and in return it has established all our rights; on it 
is founded our rank, our freedom, our power as citizens, our im- 
portance as inhabitants of such a district. These images I must 


2 Baley, The Holy Earth, p. 6&. 
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confess I always behold with pleasure.”** There are but few city 
folk who can give expression to such a sentiment or who can say 
further with Crévecoeur: “I know no other landlord than the lord 
of all land, to whom I owe the most sincere gratitude.”** 

The position of the city worker, on the other hand, is quite dif- 
ferent. “He does not know the drawbacks and hardships of the 
farmer’s job, but he sees at any rate that it is the farmer's own, that 
he has not always before him the possibility of discharge on a mo- 
ment’s notice, or indefinite lay-off. The farmer’s ownership of the 
farm or his equity in it, with his stock and tools, are his capital, his 
anchor to windward. There are many resources to fall back upon 
before actual destitution comes. For the wage-laborer, in the ranks 
of the majority, it may be one step from loss of employment to the 
bread line. His muscle and skill are for the most part his only capi- 
tal, and it is not capital that can be stored up for tomorrow if it is 
not used to-day. Earning time lost is his crop eS never made 

7 t 

The fact that the farmer is an entrepreneur gives him a certain 
slant or twist.as compared with the laboring element of the cities. 
It tends to make him conservative in regard to legislative maiters, 
especially where taxes are touched. The city worker quite charac- 
teristically blames the capitalist for everything and at the polls is 
willing to take a' gambler’s chance. Yet the farmers can become 
_ radical at times, as has been shown by the populist and free-silver 

movements, the recent Non-Partisan League control of North 
Dakota, and the more recent election to the United States Senate of 
a dirt farmer in the person of Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota. 
“And yet,” writes Hugh J. Hughes, “the fact is that he is not a radi- 
cal, not a malcontent, not a disturber, not inclined to take the bit'in 
his teeth and to run things his own way..... It took a lot of 
prodding from the economic goad to stir the farmers into the popu- 
listic revolt of the nineties, and it took a decade of further prodding 
-to stir the North Dakota farmers of today into political action.” 


as Letters from an American Farmer (New York, 1904), p. 27. 
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The farmer is brought into close contact with nature. He plants 
his seeds and watches them grow. The farmer hears, in the words 
of Hamlin Garland, “the hens singing their weird, raucous, monot- 
onous song,”™ while the city man sees only their discolored car- 
casses as they come from the cold storage. Not many city men 
could use the words of Crèvecoeur. “I never,” he writes, “see an 
egg brought on my table bu: I feel penetrated with the wonderful 
change it would have undergone but for my gluttony; it might have 
been a gentle hen leading her chickens with a care and vigilance 
which speaks shame to many women.”™ The farmer cares tenderly 
for the lambs, calves, pigs, and colts, and each one of these has an 
individuality; he talks to them and pets them. Crévecoeur reports 
that he finds great pleasure in caring for the cattle. “I amuse my- 
self,” he says, “in beholding their different tempers, actions, and 
the various effects of their instinct. . . . . I trace their various in- 
clinations, and the different effects of their passions.’** ‘The fac- 
tory worker, on the contrary, sees some long strips of iron go into 
his machine while some uaiform products come out; they have no 
individuality and cannot induce the same attitudes that the farmer 
has. The farmer comes in contact with many of the beauties of 
nature. He can hoe his turnids and hear the robins sing at the same 
time—a privilege that is deried the factory worker. For the latter 
the rising sun is darkened by clouds of smoke, while the peace and 
calm are disturbed by bells, whistles, and the rush to go to work. 

“The pleasure I receive,” writes Crèvecoeur, “from the war- 
blings of the birds in the spring is superior to my poor description 
as the continual succession of their tuneful notes is forever new to 
me. I generally rise early from bed . . . . for this is the moment 
of the most universal vocal choir... . . I roam early throughout 
all my fields; not the least operation do I perform, which is not 
accompanied with the most pleasing observations.”** Do all work- 
ers in the city find such pleasure in their occupation? Some time 
ago a newspaper reported that a convention of undertakers had 
three jazz bands and a liberal supply of intoxicants to liven them 
up. The undertaker cannot weli find a great deal of joy in his occu- 
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pation and must needs go outside for it. In addition to the contacts 
the farmer makes with the beauties of nature, he is more directly 
under the influence of nature than is the city man. Sunshine and 
rain, fair and foul weather touch the farmer very closely. “I am 
now,” wrote Cora Harris, “at the quivering stage of uncertainty 
through which every farmer passes just before he takes the plunge 
and cuts his hay anyhow. The worth of the crop depends upon his © 
judgment and the weather. I have a very fine field of soy beans. 
The leaves are beginning to`turn at the bottom of the vines, but the 
beans have not filled out. If I cut them too soon the leaves will turn 
dark, parch and drop off, and the beans will be worthless. If I wait, 
the spell of bad weather we always have around the equinox may 
delay the harvesting too long. Meanwhile, the bean beetle is within 
three miles of this place, consuming everything as it comes. And 
every man who has this kind of hay is cutting it regardless of 
whether ‘it is mature or not. I know exactly how a speculator feels 
when he is in doubt about whether to sell or hold on the risk of los- 
ing everything in order to make a greater profit. Every year of my 
life on this farm I have passed through these tremors of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. I expected to have the hay cut yesterday, but 
the night before there was lightning in the north, not flashes but 
real forked lightning—a sure sign of rain in this section. Today 
the wind is from the east, the sky overcast—no rain yet, but the - 
weather too threatening to risk haying.”™ _ 

If the heavens smile propitiously, and the bugs and blight are 
kept at a respectful distance, his chances for a fat crop are good. 
But if the heavens turn a cold, sour face to the land, then his crops 
will be lean. To the factory worker of the city a change in the 
-weather means little more than a slight inconvenience; it does not 
touch his pay envelope. The farmer is so close to the mystery of 
life that he realizes his complete dependence. He realizes that in 
spite of all his most intelligent efforts there is still onły about one 
_ year in seven when all the conditions break favorably for a full 
crop. Every crop is a venture with him. He is not in control of 
wind and weather, the factors which affect him deeply. Nature 
forces him to wait for tide and season; he can in no way hurry the 
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sowing time so that he may produce more than one crop in a year. 
In the city, however, the artificial predominates over nature, and 
men can accelerate certain situations even if they must corner the 
wheat market or produce a panic to bring the results. This fact is 
responsible for the patience of the country as over against the 
feverish haste of the metropolis. As the farmer meditates about 
the influences of the weather, he is inclined to become fatalistic in 
his attitude and stolidly accest what comes his way; it has led him 
into magic, and he has studied the moon and the signs in the heav- 
ens that he might plant his crops under the most auspicious condi- 
tions. The urbanite goes to his factory, rain or shine, moon or no 
moon, his particular machine performs its noisy and monotonous 
task. , 

“The farmer,” states Gillette, “is directly dependent on the 
processes of nature for success as is no other undertaker. Other en- 
terprisers may in part contro- the conditions incident to their busi- 
ness; by enterprise turn a defeat into a victory; or have the thrusts 
of nature considerably broken by the intervention of shock-absorb- 
ers in the shape of societal organization. But the farmer imme- 
diately faces and contends with storm, drought, and a formidable ` 
array of pests. He has no buffer to throw out to take the brunt of 
their visitations, and no enterorise could stay their inroads. ... . 
He comes to feel that he and rature are partners, with nature as the 
chief, end that social agencies and efforts have little import for his _ 
business successes and failures. This situation induces a fatalistic , 
and individualistic attitude, Induces conservatism as to social ac- 
tion and hinders co-operative enterprise.””** 

At the end of a favorable season, when the crops are ready to 
be harvested, it gives the farmer a heightened feeling of personality 
as he looks over the waving crops and beholds what he has accom- 
plished through his co-operation with nature. A letter from a farm- 
er brings this before us. “Tae farmer,” he writes, “uses the soil and 
the rains and the snows and the frosts and the winds and the sun; 
these are also the implements of the Almighty, the only tools He 
uses. 2... How much move inconceivable and immeasurably 
high and exalted is the situation of the farmer who is, in a measure, 
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a fellow craftsman of the God of Nature, of the Great First Cause 
‘of all things.’** The farmer has planted and seeded every nook 
and corner of his farm many times, and so he feels very intimately 
related to all the products and to everything connected with the 
farm; they seem to be a very part of his own self. It is iar different 
with the city worker. He may see a long row of automobiles parked 
` in the street and he may calculate that there is about one chance in 
a thousand that he may have clinched a rivet in.a certain corner of 
the frame of one; he cannot possibly have the same attitude toward 
that motor car which the farmer has toward the waving fields of 
ripened grain as he goes forth to the harvest. The writer is re- 
minded of his boyhood days in Nebraska. One of the first duties 
assigned to me was that of feeding calves, and I recall in particular 
the raising of three steers until they were corn fed and fattened for 
market. They were then sold to a neighbor who drove them to the 
railway station with a number of other cattle. As they were taken 
along the highway, past our home, I stood and watched my three 
animals as long as they could be seen, and when they were out of 
sight, the hot tears trickled down my cheeks. Why should it not be 
so? These animals had been my friends. When I walked through 
the pasture they came to me to be petted. Their departure was a 
personal loss to me. The factory worker cannot know such expe- 
riences. i 
Because of the very nature of the occupation, farmers are com- . 
pelled to work in solitude, and thus they are deprived of the stimu- 
lating contacts which the city man has through working in a group. 
Denied the opportunity of discussing his problems with those who 
work at his side, the farmer must ponder them over by himself. 
“To plow all day like a hired hand,” writes Hamlin Garland, 
“meant moving to and fro, hour after hour, day after day, with no 
one to talk to but the horses.”** This situation stands in the way of 
his development in co-operative thought and action. He works so 
much by himself that he tends to become suspicious of others; he 
does not associate with them enough to become well acquainted 
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with them. This enforced solitude comes to be a serious drag upon 
any co-operative enterprise. 

Rural people themselves: recognize this situation, as is shown 
by the following quotation. “Farmers are the hardest people to get 
together. There’s usually two sides to each attempt. Here there’s 
usually as many sides as there are farmers.’’** The farmer has be- 
come habituated to the carrying on of his activities without taking 
any one else into the reckoning, and so he finds it irksome when he 
is harnessed into a team. Eut it must not be concluded that the 
farmer is totally unable to work co-operatively with his fellows. He 
has had experience in the joint ownership of some machinery, in 
co-operative threshing in certain areas, in picking and packing fruit 
in other districts, in co-operative buying and marketing, in road-' 
making, and acting in joint sndeavor for a neighbor who was dis- 
abled or ill. 

_ In the urban communitizs the individuals and households de- 
pend largely upon communal activities and not upon their own re- 
sources. “Light, air, fuel, and: water, the products of nature,” 
writes Anderson, “are fed to him through tubes. The municipality . 
of which he is a member in good standing, disposes of his waste 
paper and potato peelings; regulates noise and smell; inspects his 
food; guarantees him so many cubic feet of air to sleep in, a mini- — 
mum bacterial count of 50,000 to the cubic centimeter in his morn- 
ing’s milk, and a ladder in case of fire; assumes the supervision of 
the eyes, teeth, and intellect of his children; polices him; sweeps 
his streets; counts him at Lirth, marriage, and death and at the 
polls; fumigates him; makes music for him in the parks, and keeps ` 
him ‘oif the grass.” On the other hand, “In the country,” writes 
Hayes, “the farmer’s own lamp in the house and the lantern on the 
road furnish light; his own well and cistern supply water; his own 
care defends him and his family against fire, tramps, and microbes, 
and his own conveyance transports them.’”° 

The solitude in which tke farmer is compelled to work makes 
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him idividaalistic, He feels that he is making his own living, a and 
as a result he feels independent of all other men. “Our family,” 
writes a lady*’ from Indiana, “doesn’t depend upon the corner gro- 
cery for food or the poolroom, the dance hall, or the movies for en- 
tertainment. We’re not very likely to have any great moral prob- 
lems on our hands as the children grow up, and we shan’t depend 
on a social worker or a soap-box orator to save them from sin and 
` poverty.” Stephens illustrates this as she writes that “the farmers 
grow a little of everything for their families’ needs and comforts, 
having their own orchards, their own berry bushes, their own ~ 
vegetable gardens, their own chickens, pigs, cows, and even 
sheep.”** Atkinson tells of the self-sufficiency of farm life in his 
early years. “The Warwick farm,” he writes, “almost supported 
the family. A sack of corn was taken from the crib, a bag of wheat 
from the bin, carried to the mill . . . . and ground into meal for 
mush and bread. ... . Our cows provided the milk, butter, and 
cottage cheese in abundance. The cows were fed from crops grown 
on the farm. No feed was bought for them and most of the butter 
and some of the cottage cheese were sent to the market..... 
Meat was derived from an old fat cow, past her prime, or a young 
steer was killed in the fall, and the meat cured and stored for one 
year’s consumption. .... A pen of fat hogs provided pork, ham, 
sausages, scrapple, and lard for the family all the year round, with 
some to sell... .. When company was expected, usually a fat, 
lazy old rooster, or a hen that had jumped her job, was called on to 
' make things pleasant for hungry guests. ... . Tallow, from beef 
killing, was all utilized, some of it for candles: .... We made 
our own soap with lye drained from wood ashes from our ten-plate 
stove. We grew our own broom corn and made our-own brooms and 
whisks. We mended broken wagons and harness. We cut our own 
logs, and hewed them for building purposes. We made our fence 
posts and rails. This is the way we got along year after year. Thus 
we produced most of what we required for our comfort, conveni- 
ence, and sustenance, besides many things we sent to market.” 
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The city man, on the other hand, “buys bread by the pound, and 
eggs by the ounce, and milk. signed, sealed and delivered in glass. 
Every time he expends a dollar for food, thirty-five cents of it is 
edible and sixty-five cents goes for wrapping-paper and oe in- 
terstate commerce and demu-rage.’’*° 

The farmer’s occupation is more or less seasonal, and that too 
is not without its influence pon his attitudes and habits. There 
are certain periods, like the grain-harvesting season, when the rush 
work is trying even to the most rugged constitutions. These are fol- 
lowed by slack seasons, chisf of which is the long winter. The 
farmer has been forced to pzeserve the yield of his land until the 
next harvest. His income has been seasonal and at the same time 
more or less uncertain. This seasonal activity has tended to de- 
velop frugality, thrift, and foresight to a high degree. The farmers, 
however, are now producing for the world-market and are living 
more on their bank books, so that we may expect a considerable 
change in this respect. 

Rural America, however, is not monotonously uniform; there 
are great diversities, and consequently it is impossible to ma any 
sweeping statements which will apply to the entire agricultural 
populztion. There is a great deal of difference between the men on 
the extensive wheat farms of California and the potato farmers of - 
Maine; between the poor whites of the Kentucky mountains and 
the inhabitants of the Snake River Valley of Idaho; between the 
orange-growers of southern California and the corn-huskers of 
eastern Nebraska. When we consider these facts, any conclusions 
` reached must be merely suggestive and tentative. During the re- . 
cent decades there have been great changes in America which have 
reduced isolation, owing chiefly to the rapid developments in the 
means of communication. “That other bugbear, isolation,” com- 
ments one farm woman, “raa be answered in the key of ‘F, as it 
were—Flivvers, Fones, and Free Rural Delivery.’** In the old 
days, farmers cultivated hogs with long legs as beasts of burden to 
carry hams and bacon to market. Later, when railways came, they 
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` bred the legs down to nubbins, for delicatessen.“ The farmers have 
been increasing their contacts with the outside world, and this has 
brought many changes. In certain areas the shifts have been rapid, 
but in other areas everything will remain rigidly fixed until a cer- 
tain friend of progress—namely, the undertaker—shall have con- 
ducted several providentially selected funerals. 

In connection with this subject some questions may arise. Why 
pay any attention to rural attitudes anyway? Is it not, after all, a 
mere academic discussion? l 

` It is quite generally accepted that there is real need for certain 
new social activities in the rural communities. The many organiza- 
tions which are attempting some sort of work in the country attest 
this fact. But experience shows that many of these efforts at re- 
form have failed dismally. They have superimposed programs 
without taking the rural population into consideration. The latter 
have been expected to be willing recipients of the gracious services 
of the outsiders with their superior wisdom. Many of the programs 
no doubt have been good, but they have not come from the farmers 
themselves. 

At the present time we have facing us many acute social prob- 
lems, but these will not be solved unless the persons concerned are 
understood. If the different groups could but understand each 
other’s attitudes, the problems would be much more readily solved. 
The sociologist ef the near future will find a fruitful field for his 
endeavors in the study of the occupational attitudes of different 
groups. 


“© Anderson, The Farmer of Tomorrow, p. 12. 
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This is a sociological study of the interesting Sourashtra community of silk-weav- 
ers in the city of Madura, South India. It traces the migrations of the community 
from their original home north o Bombay until they finally settled in Madura. The 
cultural life of the weavers is then considered briefly, and such subjects are dealt 
with as caste, religion, marriage, anc social customs. A brief outline is given of their 
economic organization and condizions, with a mention of their two hereditary occu- 
pations: weaving and dyeing. The study concludes with a few words in the nature 
of a retrospect and prospect. 


I. HISTORY DF THE SOURASHTRAS 


There is in the ancient aad sacred city of Madura a large com- 
munity of ambitious and prozressive people called the Sourashtras. 
The origin of the name dates back to the time when the ancestors 
of these people inhabited the kingdom of Sourashtra in the province 
of Guzerat.t The Tamil name by which this people is known in 
southern India is Pattunulkaran, that is, silk-thread workers or 
weavers who speak Pattunuli or Khatri, a dialect of Gujarati.’ 
Ancient India occupied a Jarze place in certain industries and com- 
merce, especially the European trade in silk cloth, and from India 
were sent abroad large quantities of finished goods of the finest 
quality." 

Sourashtrat was one of the fifty-six kingdoms of India men- 
tioned in the traditional accounts and the ancient books of the Hin- 
dus. This kingdom was very rich and prosperous during the sev- 
enth century A.D. The most important reference extant is found in 
the Mandasor Inscription of Kumara Gupta.’ 

*J.S. Venkatarama, Sourasktre Charitra Sangraham (Madura, 1915). 

2 Gazetteer of the Madura District (Madras, 1914), Í, 74, 110. ; 

* A.J. Saunders’ article on “Roman Trade with South India,” Mysore Economic 
Journal (August, 1916). . 
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Malwa is some distance east from the ancient Sourashtra coun- 

try, and the sojourn of the weavers in the city of Dasapura men- 
tioned in the inscription would seem to have been the result of a 
migration, probably the first of many which they have made during 
their varied history. The cause of this migration is to be found in 
the appearance of the Mussulmans, who, moving southward,’ in- 
vaded the Sourashtra country and inflicted so much hardship upon 
the weavers that at last they—the weavers—decided to migrate. 
_ The Emperor Kumara Gupta, knowing the wealth which could 
come to a state from the business and trade of these Sourashtras, 
invited them to come to Malwa. They gladly accepted the invita- 
tion and protection of the Gupta’s kingdom, remaining there prob- 
ably for several centuries and adding greatly to the wealth of the 
state. ; 

Another movement and invasion of the Mussulmans deprived 
the weavers of the Gupta’s patronage and the protection of Malwa, 
and induced them to find asylum in the kingdom of Devagiri. But 
here also some time later the Mussulmans disturbed the Sourash- 
tras once more, and, despairing of finding adequate protection in 
Central India, the emigrants came farther south, settling in the em- 
pire of Vijayanagar. 

Our knowledge:of the silk-weavers is fortunately more exten- 
sive during their stay in the great Hindu kingdom, because of the 
splendid research work done on that period by investigators like 
Robert Sewell.” Sewell describes at length the splendor of this 
empire in the days of its glory. An Italian visitor, Nicolo, about 
1420, speaks of the king, his brilliant court, the evidences of great 
wealth, the bazaars, trade, and so forth. Another traveler, Domingo 
Paes, about 1520, says of the dress of the women: “They have 
very rich and fine clothes. Even the horses of the cavalry were 
caparisoned with silver and gilded cloths, with fringes of twisted 

silk of all colors, and reins of silk twisted into ropes.” 

The Sourashtras, who took such a large part in the industry 
and trade of the empire, and whose cloths were so highly esteemed, 
were treated with the greatest consideration throughont the king- 


° Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLII (1914). 
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dom. They became a rich and influential community, and it was 
from Vijayanagar that companies of silk-weavers—at first in small 
numbers, but later, at the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire 
(1565), practically the whole community—emigrated still farther 
southward, settling permanently in such centers as Salem, Kum- ' 
bakonam, and Madura. An excellent summary of these migrations 
of the Sourashtras is. to be found in Professor V. Rangachari’s 
“History of the Naick Kingdom of Madura.’”* 

A curious ceremony concerning part of this history is per- 
formed to this day at Pattunulkaran weddings in South India. Be- 
fore the date of the wedding the bridegroom’s party go to the 
bride’s house and ask formally for the girl’s hand. Her relations 
ask them, in a set form of words, who they are and whence they 
come. They reply that they were originally from Sorath (the old 
name for Sourashtra, Kathie war), that they resided for some time 
in Devagiri, then traveled south (owing to Mussulman oppression) 
to Vijayanagar, and from thence came to Madura. The bride’s 
party then ask the same questions, and the same reply is given. 

In addition to the pressure of the Mohammedans from the 
north, an invitation from the great Naick king induced the Sour- 
ashtras to come to Madura. During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the Naicks had firmly established themselves in’their Ma- 
dura kingdom; then they kegan to cast about for means of im- 
proving their industry and the commerce of their kingdom. They 
knew about the Sourashtra silk-weavers, and accordingly, Tiru- 
mala Naick, the greatest of the Naick princes, sent an invitation to 
the weavers.at Vijayanagar to come and settle in Madura. They 
accepted the invitation, anc began to settle in the southern city 
early in the seventeenth century as a cclony of Aryan silk-weavers. 
` Though the original invitation has not been preserved, its trust- 
worthiness is a treasured tradition of the Sourashtra community. 
There are 40,000 Sourashtres in the city of Madura today, which 
is over ‘one-third of the total population; they are an industrious 
and wealthy people, and the present representative of Madura City 
in the Madras Legislative Council is a prominent member of the 
Sourashtra community. 

* Indian Antiquary, XLII (1914), 138. 
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N. CULTURAL ASPECTS 


Caste .—The strongest heritage, and that which dominates In- 
dian society, is caste. There is little in Hinduism that may be called 
a unifying force. In fact, the caste system was especially designed 
_ to keep the people of India apart. The system clearly shows the 
absolute bondage which ancient ideas with the sanctions of religion 
may impose upon human society. A man is born into a certain . 
caste and can never leave it. Caste taboos affect especially food, 
marriage, and occupation. One cannot eat with anyone except a 
caste-fellow. The touch, and even the shadow, of the outcaste pol- 
_ lutes. Ihave frequently seen in the bazaars of Madura poor Hindu 
widows, with head shaven, jewels gone, and dressed in a common 
white saree, shrink away holding their cloths tight to their bodies 
when a European woman came near. Caste regulates marriage 
also, and no orthodox Hindu will ever think of marrying outside 
his caste. In fact, an Iyengar and an Iyer, two of the kighest sub- 
divisions of the Brahman caste, cannot intermarry. The result has 
been to divide the Hindus into a large number of distinct breeds 
of people. Indeed, one of the first questions that is frequently 
asked of a stranger is, “To which breed (Zat) do you belong?” 

The original castes were four in number: Brahmans, or the 
priestly and teaching caste; the Kshatriyas, or military and rul- 
ing caste; the Vaisyas, or merchant and farming caste; and the 
Sudras, or artisans and laborers. These four divisions in the course 
of the centuries have been subdivided again into an immense mul- 
titude, until now almost every adaptation or variety of occupation 
has its own special caste. .There are between two and three thou- 
sand castes in India. 

~- As to the caste of the Sourashtras there has been a great deal 
of controversy. Sir Alexander Cardew, at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Sourashtra High School in Madura, July 27, 1917, 
called the weavers “a non-Brahman community,” and thereby 
roused a great discussion. For election purposes the government of 
Madras have defined their status as non-Brahmans. But neverthe- 
less the community insists on calling itself Sourashtra Brahman, 
and they quote in support of their claim the famous caste case in 
Madura in the day of the Naick queen, se oa aaa 

_ * Madura District Gasetteer, I, 110. 
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Religion.—The cement which holds Indian society together is 
religion. All the common interests of the people center in their 
religion. The student does uja to his books, and the artisan to his 
tools; the gods are taken out to bless the grain fields and bring pros- 
perity to the people. Marriage, the daily occupations, death— 

_ every experience in one’s varied life, all seek the blessings of re- 
ligion. I have heard it said that India is the most God-conscious 
country in the world, and there is a lot of truth in the statement. 
The position of the temple in an Indian town shows the place of 
religion in the thought of the people. At the very center of the city 
stands the temple, and arocnd the temple live the Brahmans, who 
are the priests and teachers of Hinduism. Then, farther off, are 
to be found the non-Brahman castes, and lastly, far removed from 
the temple and from contact with the Brahmans, on the outskirts of 
the town, are allowed ta exist the pariahs—the untouchables or 
outcastes of society. 

The Sourashtras of Madura have long accepted and followed 
the orthodox beliefs and practices of the religion of the Brahmans. 
Although the community hes its own temple in Madura City, Sou- 
rashttas freely worship in the great Meenakshi Temple, and Hin- 
dus outside of this community may as freely worship in the Sou- 
rashtra Temple. Orthodox Hinduism is s the religion of this weaving 
community. i 

Worship i in the temple consists of the performance of certain 
ceremonies: offering puja and gifts to the gods, the repeating of 

` mantrams, and the observance of the regular festivals. The Meen- 
akshi Temple is dedicated to the worship of Siva, whose caste mark 
is ==, three finger marks of sacred ash across the forehead. 
But Vishnu is also worshiped in the same temple, and his mark is 
Joris. 

Religious instruction is given to the children i in the home ‘by 
ithe parents and the guru, or in the temple by the priests. There 
are sixteen ceremonies, each with a religious significance, which 
are performed during a man’s lifetime from birth to death. Each 
person has to be instructed zoncerning these ceremonies, and some’ 
of them are accompanied. by very elaborate ritual. Among them 
may be mentioned the name-giving ceremony, the tonsure or shav- 
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ing of the head the food-eating teciutons giving the sacred 
thread, the betrothal, marriage, and the death and funeral cere- 
monies. Among the most: important family ceremonies are the 
sraddha, or worship of ancestors. 

Hinduism is largely a system of thought, a speculative philos- 
ophy regarding the great problems of our being and the universe 
in which we live, but religion should be a way of life expressed in 
character and moral conduct. Hinduism has failed in this respect, 
but, owing to contacts with Christianity, one can see a tendency 
in modern Hinduism “toward ethical reform on the old founda- 
tions.” In his last message to Congress, George Washirgton said: 
“Religion and morality are the two indispensable supports of po- 
litical prosperity.” If the Sourashtra community will express its 
religion in ethical terms of life and social conduct, it will make a 
great contribution to the religious life of Southern India. 

Marriage—Many and varied are the marriage regulations 
among the Sourashtras. Sons are married at any time between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty years. Daughters are married from ten 
years to about eighteen years of age. But most of the girls are 
married between the ages of ten and twelve, or about the time of 
puberty. A man may have more than one wife, but usually not 
more than two. Theoretically, the wives have equal status, but if 
one is younger and more beautiful than the other, the more desir- 
able one naturally has the place of honor in the home. The one 
bearing a son or sons is sure of the place of honor, and the property 
will go to her sons. 

The Sourashtras being one caste, they observe no prohibition 
in the persons who may marry except the natural ones of educa- 
tion, social status, and wealth of the families. They may not, how- 
ever, marry close relations. People of the same gothiram must not 
marry. A gothiram is the close family circle which includes broth- 
ers, sisters, and cousins (in our sense) on both sides of the family. 
Any two people belonging to two different gothirams may marry. 

When a child is born into a Sourashtra family its horoscope is 
carefully prepared by the guru, or family astrologer and religious 
adviser. That horoscope is safely preserved in the family for future 
reference. The guru will consult and interpret it at any time, and 
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from it ascertain the auspicious days on which the great events of 
that individual and the family may be safely undertaken. When 
a Sourashtra family, for instance, wishes to find a suitable wife 
for. a son of the house, lonz and careful negotiations are begun. 
The first thing is to get a number of the horoscopes of marriageable 
girls and consult them. The purpose of this is to find a horoscope 
of a girl that will fit exactly the horoscope of the young man who 
is to be married. Sometimes however, the horoscope is disregarded 
and not consulted. In either case, the negotiations are conducted 
by the elders of the two families. When the right horoscope is 
found that will match, the one belonging to the son, the parents of 
the boy have to ascertain if such a marriage is agreeable to the 
parents of the young lady. The horoscopes may coincide perfectly, 
but the parents ofthe girl may refuse to give her in marriage to a 
son of that house, and consequently the negotiations fall through. 
But in a case where the horoscopes agree, the father of the young 
man will send for the father of the girl, will announce that the 
horoscopes are favorable, and will ask if his family is agreeable 
to the marriage. If it is found that all the parties are favorable, ` 
then the next step in the proceedings may be taken, and that is the 
. fixing of the dowry. The Scurashtra minimum is fifty rupees, but 
much more than that sum may be demanded according to the finan- 
cial condition of the bride’s family and the desirability of the young 
man as a son-in-law. As much as 1,000 to 2,000 rupees is sometimes 
asked as a dowry, besides jewels and cloths. Ho 
There are two important events in the consummation of a 
Sourashtra marriage: ‘they are the betrothal and the wedding cere- 
~ monies, After ascertaining the auspicious day from the guru, the 
betrothal ceremony is helc. These ceremonies are great social - 
events and all the relations of both families participate, but unfor- 
tunately my space will not ellow me to relate what takes place. 
_ The wedding ceremony, of course, is the more important. It _ 
begins with a grand march to the bride’s house. If the family can 
afford it, a large carriage drawn by one or two white horses is hired, 
and in this carriage, surrounded by lights (for the processions usu- 
ally take place in the evening), with the numerous relatives and 
invited friends pane gifts and walking behind, the bridegroom, 
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‘clad in yellow robes, drives off to claim his bride. The procession 


moves along very slowly, but is enlivened by the shrill notes of the - 


marriage band. June and July are the popular months for Indian 
weddings. On one occasion, in.a short drive of about a mile, I 
counted as many as thirteen wedding processions on a single eve- 
ning. 

On arriving at the bride’s house and going inside, the bride- 
groom takes his place on a specially arranged seat with the bride 
near him, but with a silk screen separating them so that they can- 
not see each other. At the auspicious moment announced by the 
guru, the bridegroom will put his hands underneath the screen and 
place the marriage thread or thali around the neck of the bride. 
The mother of the groom then comes forward and ties the knot of 
the marriage. Immediately the screen is removed, and amid great 
joy and music the consummated marriage is announced. A mar- 
riage festival may last for five days. 

Social customs.—Social co-ordinations, as Professor Ellwood | 
suggests, ° have both objective and subjective expressions in the _ 
collective life. Their objective expression is chiefly in those rela- 
tively uniform and universal ways of action to which Professor 

. Sumner has given the name “folkways.” The folkways are simply 
regular modes of social activity in a given group of p2ople. The 
better term would probably be “social habits.” 

The social life of the Sourashtras in Madura City is controlled 
almost wholly by the Sourashtra Sabha. This organization is a 
committee of the leading men of the community, which manages 
and controls all the schools and public institutions, the temple and 
its worship, and all political, religious, and social questions among 
. the Sourashtras. This community has musical festivals at certain 
times of the year, but these festivals are always religious exercises. 
The -bAazanaé is the band which supplies the music, and consists 
of several Indian instruments. In the months of December ‘and 
` January elderly people get up very early in the morning, between 
4 and 5 A.M., take their accustomed bath, then follow the bhazanai 
in a march round the village or through the city streets singing re- 
ligious songs. This musical procession lasts for several hours. In 


* Ellwood, Sociology in lis Psychological Aspects, p. 148. 
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the month of Pirattasi (September and October) a very interest- ` 
ing procession, or rather series of processions, is organized every 
Saturday morning and proceeds with great enthusiasm. The march- 
ers go from house to house ad collect rice. Then, on the last Satur- 
day of that month, they give this collected rice as food to the very 
poor people of their community. In addition to this rice, the more 
wealthy may give food gifts on their ovm account to the poor, while 
they themselves with their invited friends enjoy a feast enlivened 
with much mirth and music. 

On the eleventh day after the birth of a child, the parents in- 
vite relatives and friends to their house for the name-giving. The ' 
parents select the name, whether of boy or of girl, and the guruin . 
a special ceremony bestows that name on the child. If the child is. 
a boy, a very grand feast will be given; but if a girl, the feast will 
be much less elaborate. 

. The ceremony of giving the sacred thread is exceedingly im- 
portant among this community. At the age of twelve every Sou- 
rashtra boy receives the sacred thread. A special ceremony is or- 
ganized at the house of the boy; friends and relatives are invited; 
-` there is much feasting and >leasure which lasts for four days. It 
is quite similar to a wedding ceremony. The boy wears the yellow 
robe, and the guru invests him with the sacred thread. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is by burning, but 
if a person or family of distinction wishes it, the body may be . 
buried. Burying is regarded.as more honorable than burning. Un- 
like other caste Hindus, th2 Sourashtras do not favor elaborate 
funerals. Two bamboo poles with a strong cloth stretched across 
on which the body is laid form.the bier. It is very simple, and 
there is no distinction between rich and poor. The body is wrapped 
in a new cloth, and a religious ceremony is held at the place of 
burning. The period of mourning lasts for ten days, but i is repeated 
every year at the sraddha ceremonies. - 

A curious custom obteins in this caste, which probably had its 
origin in sun-worship in prehistoric times. Every morning and eve- 
ning the pious Sourashtra father will say his prayers with his face 
turned toward the rising and the setting sun. They do not worship 
the sun, but this time is chosen as most appropriate for the morning ' 
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and the evening devotions. On many a housetop in the better 
houses in Madura may be seen a small rotunda, where, in the early 
morning, the master of the house, in quietness and alone, greets the 
rising sun and offers to his God the worship of the family. It is a 
beautiful custom, and shows the deep religious nature of the In- 

Old age is greatly honored throughout India. If a man reaches 
the age of sixty with bis wife still living, a great festival is held in 
their honor amid much rejoicing. There are exceptional cases when 
a man with his wife still living has reached the great age of eighty 
years. That is a time of great rejoicing. I was spéaking With a 
Sourashtra friend recently about this matter, and I said: “But such ` 
cases are very rare, are they not?” He replied: “No, I have known 
of several. In fact, I attended one such festival only a few weeks 
ago. It isa very happy time among our people. The wedding cere- 
mony is gone through again. There is a procession and we all have 
` a grand festival.” 

The chief social customs among the Sourashtras canter around 
five great events in the life of a person: the name-giving; the 
sacred thread ceremony; marriage; the sixty, or perchance the 
eighty, years’ ceremony; and the funeral and sraddha rites. 


Il. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


For centuries the Sourashtras of Madura have carried on an 
. extensive dyeing business. Madura for a long time has been noted 
for its famous Turkey-red colored cloths. The dye was a vegetable 
production, and the water of the Vaigai River, which flows through 
the city, was particularly suited. to this dye. This indigenous in- 
dustry. of Madura, dyeing from vegetable dyes, received a severe 
shock when the market became flooded with imported and much 
cheaper synthetic dyes from Germany. About half of the total im- 
ports of German dyes for the presidency of Madras find their way 
` into the Madura market, so extensive is the industry. Their.mo- . 
nopoly of the dyeing industry in Madura has brought the Sourash- 
tra community much wealth and industrial importance. r 
The Sourashtra community, as we have seen, emigrated from 
Sourashtra at the time when Mohammedan invaders first began 
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to trouble the land; and, like the Flemings who. emigrated because 
of war to England and settled down as weavers, or like the French 
Huguenot silk-weavers in Spitalfield, in London, so too the Sour- 
ashtras brought a weaving industry into South India which, in 
process of time, has converted Madura into one of the greatest 
weaving centers in the Madras Presidency. -~ 

- Madura is the most important weaving center in southern In- 
dia; it is a cottage or hand-loom industry,and is almost exclusively 
a Sourashtra industry. The fabrics which they weave are better 
woven and of more varied designs than those of any other place, 
and their products are exported in large quantities to Madras and 
elsewhere. Their white cloths made from European yarn and orna- 
mented with borders of gold and silver thread are especially famous. 
This community is the only caste in the district which manufac- 
‘tures all-silk goods, as distirct from those containing an admixture 
of silk or ornamented with silk borders. I visited recently a Sou- 
rashtra silk merchant who has 200 hand looms working for him, 
and the price of some of his best silk cloths was $500. 

A word should be said with reference to two important move- 
ments among the Sourashiras to improve the economic condition of 
the people. The affairs of the community in Madura are now man- 
aged by a “Sourashtra Sabha,” which was started in 1895, and a 
Co-operative Society, whick was. started in 1918. The Sabha col- 
lects a sort of income tax called magamai from the members of 
the caste, and utilizes the proceeds on objects such as education 
and religion for the benefit of the community. The Co-operative 

` Society helps in securing capital for their industry and in buying 
and selling the necessary dyes, yarns, and finished products. In 
fact, the community is one large and close guild organization. 


IV. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The foregoing study has shown us a community with an inter- _ 
esting history. They were driven by persecution from their ances- 
tral home, and after many wanderings found a hospitable kingdom _ 
which allowed them freedom and an opportunity to live their own 
life, to follow their own occupation and religion, and in so doing 
they have not only increased in numbers, affluence, and influence, 
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but they have also contributed largely to the wealth and progress 
of their patron city. Political pressure from without has driven 
them together until we find a close community with an esprit de 
corps which characterizes the motives and attitudes of all their peo- 
ple. Economic pressure from without likewise has resulted in com- 
munity organization for the purpose of community betterment, 
such as the Sabha and the Co-operative Society. 

The fact that they were strangers in a strange land, and their 
` contact with a larger, more advanced, and more settled civiliza- 
tion, have produced significant changes in the outlook of the com- 
munity. The strong desire for recognition is one of the control- 
ling motives of the people. They came to Madura as Pattunulkarans 
(foreign silk-weavers) ; then later they became known as chetétars 
(merchants); and now they are gradually becoming recognized 
as Sourashtra Brahmans. The community is moving upward, but, 
as is so often the case, in order not to alienate the sympathies of 
those whom they are trying to emulate, they are following some 
of their most conservative practices, and by so doing are to that 
extent holding back the movement of progress. Some cf the more 
advanced Brahmans are trying to throw off the caste restrictions 
pertaining to early marriage, to allow the re-marriage of widows, 
and to remove the stigma of untouchability, but many of the Ma- 
dura Sourashtras, in their eagerness to appear as Braamans, are 
practicing these old caste customs with orthodox severity. 

The retrospect shows a people gradually rising to a higher 
economic and social status, but still carrying along with them many 
of the old practices and caste restrictions which are hindering their 
complete emancipation from the past and the fullest preparation 
for the future. The prospect is good if the community will realize 
the importance of working along the following lines: 

1. The first necessity is a definite policy of general education 
for the children of their people. Many of the community are alive 
to the need and advantages of education, but there are many par- 
ents who refuse an education to their children because it dimin- 
ishes the family income. With very poor people presert necessity 
must be met, although it means preventing a future greater good. 
The community would do well if it organized an educational cam- 
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paign throughout its membership to give the children a chance. 
The economic improvement vf the next generation must begin with 
the children of this generation, and it must proceed along the lines 
of education and self-help. 

2. There is need also for greater government initiative in the 
realm of industrial improvercent. The government has done a good 
deal, but it needs to keep at it. In a center like Madura the Gov- 
ernment Technical Institute should be put on its feet and main- 
tained as a well-conducted and flourishing institution. 

3. Another line of activity which will result in improvement, 
and which the community must develop for itself, is co-operation. 
A large co-operative credit society would insure a considerable 
portion of the much-needed capital for industrial and commercial 
purposes. A co-operative store would be of great benefit to the 
poorer members of the community, and there is great scope for 
co-operative buying and selling. What is needed is a great leader 
who will lead his people out into a larger life. 

And what about the future? Given these conditions, and with 
the spirit of co-operation working among the Sourashtras, the suc- 
cess of the future is assured, provided the people will organize for 
bigger things and develop the mind to work. 
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It has been assumed by sociologists and anthropologists that an annual pairing 
season existed in early times among human beings. Westermarck has brought to- 
gether much evidence to prove that the condition still exists. Statistics available in 
the United States make it possible to analyze births and conceptiors according to 

. their distribution through the year. A study of four and a half million women of 
child-bearing age shows that the highest rate of conception may be in different cities 
in any month during the year, though February is generally the lowest month. Tem- 
perature seems to have some connection with the conception rate, But the general 
conclusion to be drawn is that, if a natural pairing season ever existed for man, 
modern culture has largely freed man from the exigencies of sexual periodicity in so 
far as it is reflected in conceptions which result in births. 


Instincts as scientific categories command less anc less respect 
among anthropologists and psychologists. Only sex'and that vague 
thing sometimes called self-preservation have survived as generally 
useful, and culture modifies their operation considerably. Among 
the lower animals there are quite generally one or more high points 
of sex activity during the year. Some species pair off for breeding 

‘purposes; among others breeding occurs without definite pairing. 
Whether pairing results or not, the important fact is that rutting 
seasons exist. Since man is an animal, it has been assumed that in 
the distant age of Pithecanthropus and his predecessors a similar 
season existed for him also. There are no records ‘to prove this 
hypothesis; it rests almost entirely upon a generalization concern- 
ing biological uniformity. Culture was far advanced before any 
records of sexual behavior accumulated. To assume that man had 
as specific a season as the lower animals for sexual activity does not 
necessarily raise the question of the presence or absence of pairing. 
Sexual periodicity might exist in either case. The question which 
the writer raises is this: Has culture so affected this periodicity 
that the biological urge to’ mate is about as strong at one time of 
the year as at another? 

Westermarck has summarized a vast amount of data which 
bear on what he calls the human “pairing season.” Since he be- 
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lieves that man has always = vaired off and that a condition of gen- 
eral promiscuity never exis-ed, sexual periodicity is synonymous 
with the pairing season according to his usage. He assumes that 
the fact of pairing proves thet the time is favorable for the conjuga- 
tion of ovum and spermatozoén. Otherwise there would be no stim- 
ulus for male and female to seek each other. He recognizes the in- 
creasing force of custom in marriage and points out that with the 
evolution of culture marriage may occur in response to customs 
which are not exclusively related to sexual periodicity. If custom 
shifts the marriage ceremony among -a certain people to a time 
other than the time of sexuél resurgence assumed to have existed . 
among the earliest human beings, is conception just as likely to 
_ occur from sexual intercourse as if the marriage had occurred in 
the hypothetical season of greatest sexual urge? Probably Wester- 
marck’s data cannot answer this question with certainty. He sifted 
the recorded evidence for a pairing season among the ancestors of 
Western peoples. For that indefinite population called Aryans it 
seems to have been March and April; it was near the vernal equi- 
nox among the Persians; the Romans connected April with Venus; 
in North Africa April and May seem to have been the pairing 
months. Among primitive peoples living today he cites the Eskimo, 
among whom the appearance of the sun is the signal for pairing; 
the wild Indians of California mated in late spring and early sum- 
mer; the natives of Queensland, New Guinea, New Caledonia, 
Luzon, Formosa, and some other Pacific islands mate in the spring. 
In modern Europe Westermarck finds the pairing season to be 
` February-March ‘and Sepiermber—October for Sardinia, Belgium, 
Holland, and Sweden (that 5, it is bi-modal); for Germany it is 
the same except that October is omitted; in Scotland it is April, 
and in Greece it is January. For such regions as widely separated 
in latitude and longitude as India and Chili the pairing season 
seems to be September—October. 

The limitations of such deta as these lie in the fact that custom 
and biological impulse have not been, and perhaps cannot be, sep- 
arated. To reinforce the biological evidence, Westermarck points 
out that in certain European countries the peak of the birth-rate 
occurs at the time of year when the food supply is lowest; he thus 
indicates that there is no definite adjustment between the needs 
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of thè human infant and the harvest season. Yet it is not impossi- 
ble that the peak of the conception rate, nine months tefore, bore 
some relation to the available diet. The marriage rate rises in pros- 
‘ perous years, and it does seem to vary to some extent with the har- 
vest seasons for economic, rather than biological, reasons. Religion 
has a relation to the renewal of life after the winter, and sex cus- 
toms often constitute part of the religious ceremonies. Therefore, 
it would seem that the difficulty of disentangling biolozy and cus- 
tom in the data assembled by Westermarck is insurmountable. 

But certain statistics of population, births, marriages, and cli- 
matė are available in the United States which permit a more accu- 
rate measurement of sexual periodicity: The writer secured these 
statistics from the records of 1920 for forty-seven cities in this 
country and attempted a more detailed analysis of the “pairing 
season” than Westermarck’s data permit. Population statistics 
were taken from the census reports; official registrations of births ` 
were used; the official who keeps the records of marriages in these 
. cities furnished the marriage data; climatic data were obtained 

‘from the reports of the United States Weather Bureau. In the | 
forty-seven cities in 1920 there were 4,669,619 women between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-four; that would seem to be a fairly ` 
' large sample for the urban population. Similar data for rural popu- 
lations could not be secured because they are not available in quan- -, 
tities large enough to be significant. The results of the analysis are 
given below. 
_ The period of Haman’ gestation is Sena nine sient. 
So if we find the month of the peak birth-rate, we can count back 
nine months and locate within narrow limits the month of highest 
. conception rate. Table I gives the number of cities which showed 
highest and lowest conception rates for each month. February is: 
clearly the month in which conception is most unlikely to occur; 
for over 50 per cent of the cities the rates-of conceptions was low- 
est in this month, The month of highest conception rate is not so 
clearly marked, however. June is the highest, but April is nearly 
as high. Twenty-six cities reach the highest point in the period of 
April to June inclusive. No city had its lowest rate in April, June, 
August, September, November, or December, but in all except Jan- — 
uary and February one or more cities had the highest rate. Thus, 
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the high rate is more evenly distributed through the year than the 
low rate. There is a definite mode for the low rates, but a much 
less definite one for the hizh rates. 

Another approach to the problem may be made through hi Te- 
lation of conceptions to marriages in these cities. If marriages tend 
to concentrate in a particular month, should we expect the high 
birth-rate to appear nine meis later? Of course, the practice of 


TABLE I 
Month best Loves 
January o 7 
February o 24 
March . I 5 
April >`. an) o 
May 7 3 
June 10 o 
July 2 7 
August . x oor o 
September 4 o 
‘October 3 ‘I 
November . 5 o 
December . ‘ 3 o 
47 47 


_ birth control makes it possible to defer conception until it is de- 
sired, but there is no obvious reason why those marrying in one 
month should practice birth control more than those marrying in 
some other month. During the year 1920, 74,690 marriages and 
129,472 conceptions occurred in the forty-seven cities. No allow- 
ance could be made for abortions and miscarriages. Table II gives 
the percentages of marriages and conceptions occurring in each 
month. .To a considerable -extent these percentages confirm ‘the 
data given in the preceding table. The smallest number of concep- 
tions occurred in February, but November is highest, with April 
and June only one-tenth of 1 per cent less. The even distribution 
of conceptions through the year is rather striking; the largest vari- 

‘ation is only 1.4 per cent of the total conceptions which resulted in 
births. Marriages do not follow such a regular distribution: June, 
with 11.2 per cent of all mazriages, contrasts with February and 
March, each of which has just 6.5 per cent of all marriages. There 
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is here a spread of 4.7 per cent. The autumn months and December 
show relatively high rates also. It is not to be expected that the 
birthrate would show the same percentage variation as the mar- 
riage rate, because most of the births would occur even if there 
were no new marriages, but the actual variation in conceptions is | 
far from being commensurate with the variation in marriages. Two 
` things may account for these characteristic variations: a tendency 


TABLE II 
Month of Monies Paa aA 

January . a. aoa‘ 74 7.9 
February -6.5 74 
March 6.5 7-9 
April . 7.2 8.7 
May 7.8 8.5 
June II.2 8.7 
July be E E E 7.9 
August . . . . . 84 8.5 
September. . . . . 93 8.3 
October . 4. ww 08 8.5 
November. .: .- . « Q4 8.5 
December . . . . «© QI 8.5 

Totals. . . . » 99.9 99-4 


to sexual periodicity or a greater tendency to use contraceptive de- 
vices in one month than another. ‘Of the two alternatives the second 
would seem to be the less probable. That contraceptive devices are 
widely used may account to some extent for the even distribution 
of conceptions, but there is some indication of slight rise in the 
sexual urge. Sexual periodicity would be indicated by the marriage 
data if we knew that custom had not figured in the dates of mar- 
riage, but as a matter of fact we know that June has come to be 
the fashionable month for marriages. The fashion may have a bi- 
ological basis, but that the biological basis entirely accounts for 
the fashion cannot be asserted. 

If sexual periodicity ever prevailed quite generally in the hu- 
man species, it may have been a physico-chemical adjustment to 
forces in the natural environment. Westermarck seems to have 
shown that in modern Europe the chemical environment as it is 
represented by food is not highly correlated with conteption and 
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birth-rates in a positive way. His data do not permit the calcula- 
tion of a coefficient of correlation to determine whether there is 
_ either a negative or a positive correlation; from observation they 
do not seem to be connected positively, at least. It is possible to 
analyze some of the physical forces in relation to conception rates 
in the forty-seven cities included in this study. From the reports 
of the Weather Bureau the mean monthly temperatures, humidi- 
ties, and wind velocities were obtained. High conception and low 
conception rates were used for the purpose of calculating coeff- 
cients of correlation with these three climatic factors. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation for temperature and conception rate was -+-.288 
xt.628. This is very small, but it does show a slight tendency for 
conceptions to increase as temperature goes up. Inspection of the 
data shows that extreme heet and cold are associated with low con- 
ception rates. So the correlation might be positive and high within 
certain minimum and maximum limits of temperature. Moderate 
temperatures seem most favorable to conception. But even then we 
have established, not necessarily a causal relation, but a coincident 
relation which may be cauzal. The coefficient of correlation for 
conception rate and wind velocity was +-.067; the probable error 
was not calculated, because the coefficient is obviously unimpor- 
tant. The coefficient for conception rate and humidity was —.067, 
_ which is equally insignificant. The authority of these coefficients 
would have been increased if the climatic data and the conception 
data could have been secured for each day instead of for each 
month, but the records did not permit such minute analysis. How- 
ever, the coefficients are so small that a high correlation seems im- 
probable. If climatic factors ever exercised a controlling force on 
sexual activity, they have almost ceased to do so, with the possible 
exception of temperature. This might be explained by the fact that 
modern Americans regulate artificially the temperature of their 
houses, so that there is not the same exposure to cold and heat that 
primitive man had to undergo. Likewise the incidence of wind ve- 
locity and humidity is altered by.our methods of housing. 

The general conclusion z0 be drawn from the foregoing analy- 
sis is that, if a natural pairing season ever existed, modern culture 
has largely freed man from the exigencies of sexual periodicity in 
so far as it is reflected in conceptions which result in births. ` 
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The newspaper has generally been conceived of as a mere extension 
of the personality of its editor. The printing press has had an independ- 
ent history, but histories of newspapers are often merely the records of 
the fortunes of the men that publish them. This is certainly true of the 
first, and, on the whole, and as far as it goes, the best account that has 
yét been written of the American newspaper: namely, Hudson’s Journal- 
ism in the United States (16). Two’ more recent histories, ore by Payne 
(32) and the other by Lee (18), fill some gaps in Hudson’s story and 
bring it down to recent times. Payne’s history, which is the briefer and 
more readable book, is valuable mainly for the light it throws upon the 
rôle of the press in America’s struggle for independence. It was during 
this period that the American newspaper gained the high and secure po- 
sition in public esteem which, in spite of growing disillusionment in recent 
times, it has ever since held. Lee’s history is a more detailed account of 
significant changes that have taken place in the organization of the news- 
paper in recent years. What is needed, however, is not so much a history 
as the natural history of the press—not a record of the fortunes of indi- 
vidual newspapers, but an account of the evolution of the newspaper as 
a social institution. - 

Materials for such a natural history of the press are at hand. They 
exist in the voluminous current literature on the subject and in the fu- 
gitive publications in which men who have known the newspaper from 
the inside have occasionally recorded their experiences. 

What is wanted, then, first of all, is an adequate bibliography of the 
newspaper press. This need is met by the very complete bibliography re- 
cently published by the New York Public Library and compiled by Carl 
Cannon (6). The difficulty with a bibliography extensive enough to cover 

R 86 
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the whole field is that its classifications are not minute enough to meet 
the needs of the special student. For this purpose a reference, however, 
may be made to such books as Bleyer’s Profession of Journalism (4), 
Crawford’s Ethics of Journalism (7), and Payne’s History (32). The 
‘best review, however, of the literature of the press is contained in Lucy 
Salmon’s The Newspaper and the Historian (36). Miss Salmon seems 
to be the person who comes nearest to having read all that is worth read- 
ing on the subject of the daily press. Among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the newspaper are the monographic studies, 
like O’Brien’s Story of the “San” (30), of individual newspapers. Other 
narratives, none of them quite so well done, are Nevin’s The Evening 
Post (29), Davis’ History of the “New York Times” (9), and Hooker’s 
The Story of an Independent Newspaper (15). 

Biographies and autobiographies are not always the best sources of 
knowledge in regard to the newspaper, for the very reason that by the 
time a newspaper man has reached the age and position where his story 
seems worth telling, he has become so much a man of affairs that he has 
ceased to be a newspaper man. The stories of the reporter, the city editor, 
the managing editor, and the re-write man are the sources of real knowl- 
edge in regard to the modern newspaper. The best of these recent auto- 
biographies is that of Fremont Older (31), who, like many another news- 
paper writer, began as a reporter and ended as a reformer-——a somewhat 
disillusioned reformer. In con-rast with this are the genial reminiscences 
of “Marse Henry” Watterscn 745), which cover the whole field of politics 
from the Civil War down to recent times but tell us relatively little of the 
newspaper and its part in the events of that period. 

- More valuable for the student of the newspaper are Stone’s Fifty 
Years a Journalist (42). Melville Stone was the founder of one of the 
earliest and most successful of afternoon papers, the Chicago Daily « 
News, and was for many years general manager of the Associated Press. 
The Story of the “New York Sun” is well told in the memoirs of Edward 
P. Mitchell (28); and Don G. Seitz’s two volumes, one on Joseph Pulitz- 
er and the other on Horace Greeley, are undoubtedly the most valuable 


biographies, from the point of view of one’s interest in the press, that > 


have yet been written. William T. Stead, the story of whose life by 
Whyte (46) has just been published, was an international figure, as well 
as one of the first and most eminent of our muckrakers. His volume Jf 
Christ Should Come to Chicago and his later review of the revelations of 
the Luxow Committee under the title Saten’s Invisible World Displayed, 
or Despairing Democracy, A Study of Greater New York, were journal- 
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istic stunts, although. not printed in a newspaper. Stead’s career as a 
journalist in England throws light, in any case, if only by contrast, on 
several aspects of journalism in America, for Stead was, before everything 
else, a reporter. Among other writers for the press who were not merely 
journalists, but newspapermen in the technical sense of the word, are 
Philip Gibbs (x2), Samuel Blythe (5) , and Frank Cobb (14). Gibbs 
and Blythe have told their own stories, but Cobb’s record in journalism 
has been made up irom the editorials which he wrote on the World. 

Interesting, from a different point of view, is the autobiography of 
Milton McRae (26), of the Scripps-McRae syndicate. McRae was not 
a news-gatherer, or even, as his autobiography shows, a writer. His 
story is not merely an autobiography; it is a family history, for McRae 
is a member, by marriage, of the Scripps family, owners of a chain of 
afternoon papers extending from Cleveland to the Pacific Coast; and the 
. book that he has written is a curious record of family affairs and news- 
paper finance. The Scripps were a new type. They were in a sense bro- 
kers as well as founders of newspapers—buying and selling and standard- 
izing their publications, and incidentally building up a great fortune; all 
of which indicates how profound a change has taken place in the field of 
journalism since running a newspaper became a business instead of a 
form of sport. 

A more recent and more systematic btok on the business aspects of 
the press is Mr. Thayer’s Newspaper Management (43). Advertising has 
been quite as positive an influence in determining the character of the 
American daily press as the enterprise of the editor in extending circula- 
. tion. Circulation and advertising are, in fact, the two pillars upon which 

the whole structure of the modern newspaper rests. Another important 
- volume in this field is Jason Rogers’ Newspaper Building (35). 

Among the very considerable number of critical books concerned 
with the newspaper are two: Villard’s Some Newspapers and Newspaper- 
Men (44) and Sinclair’s The Brass Check (40). They are perhaps more 
significant than others; not because the writers possess any unusual un- 
derstanding of the institution which they criticize, but because they re- 
flect and express, more vigdrously than other writers have done, the re- - 
sentment of our intelligenzia toward fundamental changes that are tak- 
ing place in the American newspaper and in American life. The changing 
attitude of the public toward the newspaper is an important chapter in 
the history of the press. Newspapers have ceased to be, to the extent that 
they formerly were, organs of opinion. They have become great capital- 
istic enterprises, seeking circulation in order to sell it to advertisers. The 
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reporter has replaced the editor as the dominant figure on the press, and 
the news the reporter puts intc the present-day paper exercises a greater 
influence on public opinion then the comments of the editor on the edi- 
torial page. ) 

The only writers who seem to have any sense for the significance of 
this change are Will Irwin and Walter Lippmann. Will Irwin’s series of 
articles in Collier’s Weekly (17) in the spring of 1911 has unfortunately 
not been published in book form, in spite of the fact that it is the most 
intelligent account that has thus far been given of the American news- 
paper. Walter Lippmann has recorded his own changing reflections on 
the press in three volumes, published at different times: Liberty and the 
News (22), Public Opinion (23), and The Phantom Public (21). Presi- 
dent Lowell’s earlier volume, Fusblic Opinion and Popular Government 
(24), like Dicey’s Law and Opinion in England (10), deal with the same 
subject, but without attempting +o define the rôle of the press. The chang- 
ing character of the newspaper and its relation to public affairs is studied 
in Scott-James’s Influence of tee Press (37). In this connection, it is 
proper to mention McDonagh’s The Reporters’ Gallery (25), which tells 
the story of the long struggle of the English newspaper for the right to 
publish the parliamentary debates. This volume is as much or more than 
it pretends to be. It is really the history of a great constitutional change 
—a change which profoundly modified not merely the character of the 
press but the English parliament itself. 

George Creel’s How We Advertised America (8) is likewise some- 
thing more than an account of the work of our war-time press bureau, 
the Committee on Public Information. When the government, in order to 
maintain the national morale, set up a press bureau, it created a new type 
of political institution. Creel actually performed for the administration 
of. President Wilson the work of a public relations counselor, as a cer- 
tain class of publicity man is now called. Since Roosevelt, every president 
has had, under one title or another, a press agent thorugh whom he has 
been able to speak, more or less directly, to the public. The effect has 
been to increase enormously the P-esident’s prestige and to enable him to 
maintain an ascendancy over Congress that he formerly never possessed. 
But the work which Creel did for President Wilson other men have done, 
and are still doing, for other public men and institutions. To such an ex- 
tent has this become a feature of modern life that no account of the news- 
paper in its relation to public affairs would be complete without some 
reference to the press agent. The most noted cf living press agents is Ivy 
Lee, who has discussed the character of this new profession in a little 
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volume of his own, Publicity: Some of the Things It Is and Is Not (18). 
Other references in this field are Riis and Bonner’s Publicity (34); and 
Bernays’ Crystallizing Public Opinion (3). 

Among the sources for the study of the newspaper is the increasing 
number of books addressed to professional students of journalism. Most 
of these books are written by men who themselves have had newspaper 
experience; and, while they are concerned mainly with tbe art or the . 
ethics of the newspaper, they frequently contain illustrative material 
which is of real value to the student of politics, of public opinion, and of 
social institutions. Among some of the more recent treatises in this field 
are Maulsby’s Getting the News (27), Harrington’s Feature Writing 
(13), and Leach and, Carroll’s What's the News? (20). 

Among the numerous textbooks on the technique of journalism, the 
most instructive—the book that comes nearest to giving its readers the 
“lowdown” on the press—is, it seems to me, George Bastian’s Editing 
the Day’s News (2). For one thing, it tells us what a “policy story” is, 
and why—and this is something. Books of this sort, if they serve no other ` 
purpose, at least create for the reader the atmosphere in which the news- 
paper man lives and works; and it is within its own milieu that the news- 
paper must be studied if it is to be understood. There are a number of 
works of fiction concerned with the newspaper which are written so close 
to the facts that they may be regarded as authentic descriptions. Among 
the best of these, perhaps, is Deadlines (41), by Henry Justin Smith, © 
managing editor of the Daily News, and The Clarion (=), by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, 

Two volumes, among others, on the ethics of the news aper—one by ` 
Flint (12) and the other by Crawford (7)—discuss with real understand- 
ing the difficulties under which news is gathered and printed; and while 
they emphasize the faults and failures of the press, they describe at the 
same time the gradual emetgence, under the influence of public criti- 
cism, of professional standards and a professional spirit. There is, no 
. doubt, a growing sense on the part of the press of its respcnsibility to the 
public, just as there is in an increasing insistence of the public that the 
newspaper, though privately owned, is none the less a public servant. 
Under these circumstances the newspaper has ceased to be a mere exten- 
sion of the person of its editor or an appanage of a political party. It has 
become, in a very real sense, a public institution. l 
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<3 NOTE F ROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Our conception of the relation of “experience” to the development of 
the “person” has been undergoing a rapid modification. “Ervironment’’ 
is no longer regarded as a scene of action for the person, but as material 
out of which the personality itself is built. “Integration” and “condi- 
tioning,” as first elaborated by Sherrington and Pavlov, have Deen further 
developed by the physiologists, neurologists, and psychologists, and have 
an important position in sociological method. The “Gestalt” psychology 
has contributed to the concept of integration as a totality of elements, 
and of meaning as appearing always in a context and upon a background. 
The sociologists are now producing important studies on “social distance” 
and “social position.” The social psychologists are working out compari- 
sons between the social classes, and between urban and rural populations, 
from the same standpoint. The anthropologists are taking the same atti- 
tude toward the questions of cultural areas and migrations of peoples, 
and the question of inferiority and superiority of races. The psychiatrists 
connected with the child-guidance clinics, even those who formerly gave 
a preponderating importance to the factors of heredity, are being forced 
by their own case-studies to seek the sources of the behavior difficulties of 
the child in his relation to the family and the groups with which he comes 
into contact at his various age levels. 

"It therefore seems an opportune moment for further formulations in | 
this field, and “The Relation of the Individual to the Group” will be the 
general subject of the coming annual meeting of the American Socidlogi- 
cal Society. Suggestions from members of the Society as to the details of 
the organization of the program are earnestly solicited and will be given 
careful consideration. 
W. I. THOMAS 


333 EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET 
New York 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later thar the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Twenty-first Annual Mesting of the American Sociological Society.— 
The central topic for the meeting, “The Progress of Sociology,” was 
selected by President John L. Gillin in orcer to survey the development 
of sociological interest and reseerch from the organization of the Society, 
in 1905, up to the time of “attaining its majority.” The changes that 
have taken place may perhaps be most vividly presented by placing in 
contrast the first annual meeting, held in Providence, Rhode Island, De- 
cember 27-29, 1906, with the meeting held in St. Louis, December 28-31, 
‘1926, twenty years later. 

Only seven papers were presented at the Providence meeting. Their 
titles are somewhat indicative of the centra! points of interest among so- 
ciologists two decades ago: “The Establishment of Sociology,” “How 
Should Sociology be Taught as £ College University Subject?” “Western 
Civilization and the Birth-Rate,’ “Points cf Agreement among Sociolo- 
gists,” “The Fine Arts as a Dynamic Factor in Society, » “Social Con- 
sciousness,” “Social Darwinism.” 

Something of the state of mind, of the purposes and expectations, of 
the founders of the Society may be inferred from the following excerpt 
from the Editorial Preface to the first volume of the Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Society: 

The establishment of the American Sociological Society marks a notable 
stage in the positive investigation or human conditions. Not many representa- 
tives of the older forms of social science are ready to admit that there is a 
function for sociology. A sufficient nucleus of scholars has been differentiated 
from the traditional social sciences, however, to give sociology the prestige of 
a visible personal following. The A-nerican Sociological Society bears witness 
that a few men and women, in full possession of their senses, are convinced 
that something is lacking in methods of interpreting human experience, and 
that the most effective means of scpplying the lack must be sought without 
rather than within the older sciences of society. 

The society simply proposes to encourage sociological inquiry and to await 
competent judgment of results. It telieves that it can add an essential factor 
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in promoting both special research and correlation of special investigations 
among the phenomena of human association. It maintains that our last attain- 
able insight into the meaning of life must be derived from organization of such 
special researches. It heralds the faith that all the social sciences are unscien- 
tific in the degree in which they attempt to hold themselves separate from each 
other, and to constitute closed systems of abstractions. It demands correlation 
of the social sciences, to the end that real knowledge of human life as it is may 
increase; that insight into the quality of life as it is capable of Lecoming may 
expand; and that effort to realize the possibilities of life may grow more con- 
certed and more intelligent. 


__ It is of historical interest to note the first officers of the society: pres- 
ident, Lester F. Ward; first vice-president, William G. Sumner; second 
vice-president, Franklin H. Giddings; secretary, C. W. Veditz; members 
of the Executive Committee, E. A. Ross, W. F. Willcox, Albion W. Small, 
Samuel L. Lindsay, D. C. Wells, and William Davenport. 

At the St. Louis meeting, the number of members had grown from 
100 to 1,100, and the number of papers presented in the division and sec- 
tion meetings of the society, from 7 to 80. 

In his presidential address, “The Development of Sociology in the 
United States,” Professor John L. Gillin called attention to the changes 
which had taken place in sociology during this period. Although empha- 
sizing the fact that as specialized fields in sociology have developed, each 
one has seemed to be influenced by an outside science—as sccial psycholo- 
gy by psychology, social origins by anthropology, social biology by bi- 
ology, and social ecology by geography—he points out that all these 
fields employ common methods, as statistics and case study, and that all 
have to do with group life and behavior, and at the same time he shows . 
the integral relation of sociology with the other sciences, particularly the 
’ social sciences. The organization of the Social Science Reszarch Council, 
he asserted, is based up’ “the recognition of the interdependency of the 
various social sciences in the study of numerous social problems.” 

The various fields of sociology and the numerous special interests 
looking to sociology for guidance are now clearly and definitely recog- 
nized in the organization of the society. 

Each of the large fields in sociology is represented by a division of 
the program, the meeting being held at a time when no ccmpeting meet- 
ings are scheduled, so that all members of the society are enabled to at- 
tend. The divisions represented at the meeting in St. Louis were His- 
torical Sociology, Social Psychology, Social Biology, Human Ecology, So- ' 
cial Research Projects, and Methods of Research. The development of so- 
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ciology in foreign countries was presented in papers by Harry Elmer 


Barnes, Carl Brinkmann, L. L. Bernard, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. The de- ' 


velopment of social psychclogy was presented in general by Fay B. 
Karpf; in its relation to psvckiatry, by William F. Ogburn; and in the 
measurement of mental and social traits, by Kimball Young. In the di- 
vision on social biology, the concept of race was described by Herbert A. 
Miller; and the concept of pcpulation, by H. G. Duncan; while Carl 
Kelsey stressed the importance of the physical basis in the teaching of 
sociology. In the division on human ecology, R. D. McKenzie presented 
materials from his recent world-tour on the concept of dominance in its 
relation to world-organizatian. C. A. Dawson analyzed types of popula- 
tion areas in Canada. Louis Wirth presented findings from his study of 
the ghetto. Arthur E. Holt applied the ecological approach to the study 
of the church. From the census of research now in progress, annually 
made for the American Socialogical Society, seven projects—in the fields 
of statistical ethics, city growth, psychiatric classification in sociological 
analysis, invention, business ethical standards, marriage selection, and 
culture contacts—-were presented by A. P. Brogan, E. W. Burgess, T. D. 
Eliot, Hornell Hart, E. L. Heermance, C. W. Margold, and U. G. Weath- 
erly. In the division on methods of research, the technique of statistics 


was presented by C. E. Gehlke; of case study, by Clifford R. Shaw; and 


of cultural analysis, .by Wilson D. Wallis; while Floyd N. House re- 
viewed the progress of general methodology in sociology. 

The meetings of the differert sections of the Society were well attend- 
ed, and the discussions were lively. The oldest section in the Society, 


that on rural sociology, in charge of E. L. Morgan, held four meetings, 


. including a joint session with the American Farm Economic Association, 
in which papers and reports af common interest were presented. The de- 
velopment of the work in rural sociology was evidenced by the fact that 
one of these section meetings was given over entirely to a discussion of 
the nature and methods of resea-ch in the rural field, and another session 
to the reports of committees on the teaching of rural sociology and rural 
extension work. The section on educational sociology, in charge of E. 
George Payne, held two meetings: one on tie progress of educational so- 
ciology, and the other on a survey of the present status of educational 
sociology. The section on community organization held four meetings, 
the subjects ranging from curren: studies of the community through plans 
for community organization to the questicn “Shall We Kill the Com- 
munity Movement?” Four meetings of ths section on The Family, in 
charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, included a joint session with the Com- 
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mittee on Social and Economic Problems of the Home, of the American 
Home Economics Association; reports on current studies of the family; 
and papers on family life to be published in the journal The Family. The 
section on the Sociology of Religion held three meetings, devoted to re- 
search and progress, to the relation of church and industry, and to 
research in personal and social experience. 

Another significant indication of the growth of the. American Socio- 
logical Society may be seen in the fact that three sessions were required 
for business meetings. W. F. Ogburn, one of the three representatives of 
the Society in the Social Science Research Council, reported that, to a 
large extent, sociological research in its relation'to research in the other 
social sciences will be carried on’ in connection with the work of the 
Council. He stated that studies approved by the Council in which so- ` 
ciologists are interested are now under way or in process of organization 
in the following fields: human migrations; pioneer belts; interracial re- 
lations; social and economic research in agriculture; survey of research 
in crime and criminal justice; study of personality traits and community 
factors in juvenile delinquency. The participation of the society in the 
work of the American Council of Learned Societies was reported by W. 
I. Thomas, who called attention to the progress being made on the mon- 
umental Dictionary of American Biography, of which Allen Johnson is 
editor; the small grants in aid of research made during the vear; and the 
survey of research in the humanistic and social sciences, directed by F. A. 
Ogg. Professor Ellwood reported that the work of the National Council 
of the Social Studies had been eminently successful, having secured a 
membership of 1,200 teachers of social studies, mainly in high schools, 
and having obtained in a number of states the introduction in high schools 
of more courses in modern social studies, particularly in sociology. Pro- 
fessor Gehike reported for the Committee on Social Research that 409 
projects had been submitted, by 309 members of the society, in the cen- - 
sus of research in progress made by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and put at the disposal of the committee for use in preparing the 
program of the annual meeting. In the absence of H. B. Woolston, chair- 
man, W. F. Ogburn reported that the joint committee on the publication, 
in ten volumes, of the American Encyclopedia of the Socicl Sciences, of 
which E. R. A. Seligman is chairman, had secured five-sixths of the ` 
$650,000 necessary for its completion. F. Stuart Chapin made a report 
of progress on the work of the Committee on Social Abstracts, stating that 
the goal was the publication of an abstract service in co-aperation with 
the other social sciences. A motion was passed authorizing -he committee 
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to secure the co-operation o? the other members of the society in working 
out a classification of literature within the sociological field. C. A. Ell- 
wood reported that Alpha Pi Zeta had been organized and incorporated 
as a national social science fraternity on the same general lines as the 
honorary society of Sigma Xi, and that the Order of Artus had expressed 
its willingness to surrender its name and charter and merge with Alpha Pi 
Zeta. 2 . ` 

An amendment to the constitution was recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee and unanimousiy adopted by the members of the Society, 
providing for four classes o? membership: members paying an annual 
fee of $5.00; subscribing members, paying an annual fee of $10.00; con- 
tributing members, paying an annual fee of $25.00; and life members, 
` paying at one time $100.00, On the nomination of C. A. Ellwood, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee recommended, and the members of the Society elected, 
Victor B. Branford, of the Loadon Sociological Society, to honorary mem- 
bership, The Executive Commi-tee, partly on the basis of the success of 
the luncheon meeting arranged by President Gillin on sociology and so- 
cial work, at which Thomas J. Riley and M. J. Karpf presented papers, 
and partly because of a recogni-ion of the growing interrelationship be- 
tween sociology and social work, authorized the establishment of a new 
section of the Society, on sociolcgy and social work. 

In response to a petition indicative of a sentiment on the part of a 
considerable number of the members of the society for joint meetings 
with the American Psychological Association and the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Executive Committee voted that this result be 
achieved, if possible, through a request to the Social Science Research 
Council to consider the feasibility of joint meetings of its constituent so- 
cieties in alternate years. 

The Resolutions Committee, composed of M. C. Elmer, EN 
James P. Hagerty, and G. P. Wyckoff, presented the following resolution 
in memory of Albion Woodbury Small, which was unanimously adopted: 

During the past year the Society has lost a member to whom we have 
looked for years as a never failing source of suggestion and guidance—Albion 
Woodbury Small. - His life and his works have so permeated the very founda- 
tion of sociology and have so influenced thousands of students throughout the 
world, that he will continue to live or. in their attitudes, ideas, ideals, and prac- 
tices. He was ever hopeful and conident of a nearer approach to an under- 
standing of social life, and believed firmly that sociology would contribute a 
definite part to the great work of aicing mankind in learning to live together. 
He was kind, generous, and considerate of the efforts of other men—never too 
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busy’ to aid those’ A came to hiin for id and guidance, giving the discour- 
aged new. impetus to.attempt what often ‘séémed impossible. He was an inspira- 
f tion, a counselor, a guide,. and a’ friend to- als. al,” He always exhibited the most 
2 genuine ‘tolerance for the viewpoint and efforts of others; dnd was always ready 
to receive criticism and admit ‘the: imitations, of, his own work. 


‘The officers of the’ Society « for: 1927 are ‘William I, Thomas, presi- 
dent; William F. Ogburn, first. vice-president Emory S. Bogardus, sec- 
ond vice-president; Ernest W. Burgess, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer and Thomas D. Eliot were elected members of the Executive 
Committee to serve, with Howard W. Odum, James E. Cutler, E. H. 
Sutherland, and Stuart A. Queen. 


The Wieboldt Foundatton.—Two studies in social research have re- 
.cently been inaugurated by the Wieboldt Foundation, through its philan- 
thropic department, of which Mr. Ferris F. Laune is director: “A Study 
of the Social Influence of the Motion Picture” and “A Study of the Treat- 
ment of Family Discord by Social Agencies,” carried on by Alice Miller 
and-Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer, respectively. : 


Social Science Research Council—The annual report for 1926 by 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the Social Science Research 
Council, indicates remarkable achievement of co-operaticn in research 
since the organization of the Council mre years ago. The following ac- 
count is excerpted: 


The Social Science Research Council is a body of twenty-one members 
representing the seven national organizations in the United States chiefly inter- 
ested in social research, namely: the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Sociological Society, the 
American Statistical Association, the American Psychological Association, 
the American Anthropological Association, and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Each of these organizations through its appropriate agency appoints 
three representatives for a term of three years, one each year, the representa- 
tives of the American Sociological Society being F. Stuart Chapin, Shelby M. 
Harrison, and William F. Ogburn. 

These groups were brought together by a common feeling that closer co- 
operation in dealing with related or overlapping problems was emihently de- 
sirable. The policies of the Council have become cleater with the experience 
of four years of trial and error. ‘Broadly stated, these purpcses are to bring 
together scattered or isolated workers upon similar social problems; to avoid 
needless duplication of effort; to foster the co-operation of research workers; 
to stimulate and: encourage research in important fields not now covered; to 
emphasize the development of increasingly scientific methods of inquiry in 
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esses. involved in social relations.. rae parey A 5 
The Council usually holds. p z s:a.year in. which-its fundamental ” 
policies are determined, A o'th ëC nal are its various cominitteés, 





Policy, with a series of advisory cma; "the Conaite on Fellgwskips: 
- the Committee‘on Scientific Methdd in thé Social Sciences; the Committee on 
Social Science Abstracts; the Comittee on Pablito of an Index and Digest 
of State Legislation. eS 
The Executive Committed i is an ex officio body, composed of the officers of - 
the Council (Professor Charles E! Merriam, chairman; Professor Wesley C. 
~ Mitchell, vice- -chairman; Professok, Horace Secrist, secretary; Professor Ed- 
mund .E,- Day, treasurer), dealing! with budgetary a -financial su- 
pervision, and emergency matters. | ` 
. + The most important single committee is that oh Problems and Policy, to 
which most projects coming to t Council are referred, and which is charged 
with the general review of the fieldjof research both general and specific, with 
initiating as well as reviewing projects. The membership of this Committee is 
as follows: . President Arnold B. Hall, University of ‘Oregon, chairman; Pro- 
fessor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University; Dr. Harold G. Moulton; director 
of the. Institute of Economics; Professor Clark Wissler, Museum of Natural 
History (N.Y.) and Yale Universit}; Professor Robert S. Woodworth, Colum- 
` bia University; Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, vice-general, director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 
Committee chairmen of the Couricil are the Committee -on Fellowships, 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, chairman; Committee on 
Scientific Aspects of Human Migration, Dean Edith Abbott, University of 
Chicago, chairman; ‘Committee on Social Science: Abstracts, Professor F. Stu- 
` art Chapin, University of Minnesota, chairman; Committee on Scientific Meth- 
od in the Social Sciences, Professor, Horace Secrist, Northwestern University, 
chairman; Committee on Annual Publication of Index and Digest of State Leg- 
‘islation, Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, chairman. 
` During the year 1925 the Comthittee. on Scientific ‘Aspects of Human Mi- 
gration completed one: important unit of the work undertaken, and advanced 
others toward completion. Professor Harry Jerome’s study, “The Relation of 
Mechanization of Industry to Migration, ” carried on under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Economic Resedtch, is almost completed and will soon be 
published. Professor Willcox’s fundamental study of “World, Movements of. 
Migration,” carried on in connection! with the League of Nations International 
Bureau of Labor, has been developed successfully and will be completed in the 
spring of 1927., When completed it will constitute a fundamental collection 
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and analysis of the chief migratory movements in recent times. Professor 
Gamio’s study of the antecedents of Mexican migration has also made progress, 
and will be completed this year if present plans are carried out. The work of 
this distinguished Mexican scholar is expected to throw much light upon the 
‘problem of the Mexican in America. This Committee has considered numerous 
other projects in the field of migration, and has prepared in the report present- 
ed by Dean Abbott, chairman, a comprehensive outline of research projects 
now in progress, and a view of other important fields remaining untouched. 
This Committee has worked in co-operation with a like committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council on the same subject, of which Professor Stratton, of 
the University of California, has been chairman. Three members of the two 
committees are identical. While this plan has left something to be desired in 
the way of complete unity of program, it nevertheless illustrates some of the. 
possibilities of more intimate relationship between these two bodies. 

The Committee on Problems and Policy was organized in 1925, as a result 
of an attempt to articulate more closely the work of the several committees of 
the Council, and now plays an important réle in Council affairs. The Commit- 
tee consists of six members chosen by the Executive Committee for a term of 
three years, and is now under the chairmanship of President Arnold B. Hall, of 
the University of Oregon (membership given above). This Committee con-, 
siders projects and policies referred to it by the Council, and also any other 
problems it may see fit to initiate. The Committee will ordinarily deal with 
the following aspects of the problem for scientific investigation: (1) the prac-. 
ticability of scientific investigation; (2) adequateness and appropriateness of 
the technical plans and budget involved; (3) selection of personnel for the 
supervision of the problem. The Committee has power to appoint advisory 
committees to consider special fields of research. Ten such committees were 
appointed in 1926: Corporate Relations, Crime, Cultural Areas, Grants-in-Aid, 
` Industrial Relations, International Relations, Interracial Relations, Pioneer 
Belts, Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, Alcoholism. The Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism has completed its preliminary survey of data available 
on the workings of the Eighteenth Amendment, and has outlined further plans 
for a more comprehensive inquiry into this whole field. 

The advisory committees of the Committee on Problems and Policy, with- 
their chairmen, are: Corporate Relations, Mr. George O. May, New York 
‘City; Crime, Professor John „L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; Cultural 
‘Areas, Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, University of Chicago; Grants-in-Aid, Pro- 
fessor Dana C. Munro, Princeton University; Industrial Relations, Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison, Framingham, Massachusetts; Internationa] Relations, Professor 
- Archibald C. Coolidge; Interracial Relations, Mr. William W. Alexander; Pi- 
oneer Belts, Professor Frederick Merk, Harvard University; Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Agriculture, Professor Henry C. Taylor, Northwestern 
University; Subcommittee on Personality Traits and Community Factors in 
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` Juvenile Delinquency, Professor Ernest W. T Subcommittee on a Pre- 
liminary Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice, Professor Justin Miller, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Among the more significant pf the various PROF developed is that of a 
preliminary survey of research in crime and criminal justice regarded ‘as a 
foundation for the formulation of other projects inthis field. Fhe project for 
“A Study of Personality Traits|jand- Community Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency” will include, among other things: (1) a study of the family back- 

- grounds of juvenile delinquents; la a study of recreational, educational, and 
vocational misfits; (3) a study of voluntary. groups and activities of children 
in their relations to delinquency; ||(4) a study of the origins of criminal careers. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations has developed two projects: one 
for “A Study in Changes in Labat Output per Hour in Certain Selected Indus- 
tries, and of Concurrent Changes; in these Industries.” Another project of the 
same Committee deals with “The Labor Market, a Statistical Survey.” This 
Committee has also considered four projects of fundamental significance, al- 
though. none of these have yet been recommended. ‘These projects are (1) 

‘“Worker’s Psychological Reaction to Managerial Control”; (2) “Rest Pauses” ; 
(3) “What Makes Jobs Interesting and Uninteresting?” (4) employe Pro- 
motions.” 

Likewise the Committee on Social and Economic Research in ‘Apical 
has worked out a plan, now in process of execution, for a critical and construc- 
tive survey of the many-sided research projects now under way with a view to 
their closer co-ordination, the discovery of significant areas now untouched, 

, and appropriate emphasis upon increasingly scientific methods. 

The Committee on Pioneer| Belts has' organized a plan for a study of a 
marginal area in Western Canada! Such a survey would show in detail soil and 
climatic conditions throughout the area ‘studied, with accompanying descrip- 
tions of the natural resources and limitations of the region; a description of 
methods of land settlement, size of farms, and systems of farming suited to the 
varying physical conditions of the region. Plans for physical, economic, and 
historical studies are already well worked out; and Plans for a sociological sec- 
tion of the inquiry are now being/developed. ' 

The budget for research for, ithe next two years, exclusive of Ae for 
administrative expenses and for ‘studies already undertaken, has been set at 
$745,200, of which there has already been received $127,500, with an additional 
$42,500 conditioned on the raising of $42,500. 

In 1925 the Committee on Problems and Policy and the Council met at 
‘Hanover, New Hampshire, with | a group of psychologists. The personal rela- 
tionships established in this Conference and the opportunity for the discussion . 
of common problems proved so {important that a four weeks’ Conference of > 
‘social scientists was organized andi ‘conducted in the summer of 1926. All the 
Comais committees were brought together with others interested in special 
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subjects, at various times. The Problems and Policy Committee held a ses- 
sion of one week, and the whole council held a week’s session. Problems pre- 
sented by distinguished social scientists were discussed as a part of the eve- 
ning programs. 

On the whole, the most significant points of the Council’s activities in the 
year 1926 have been: 

1. The financing of the administrative budget of the Council, and the  conse- 
quent strengthening of the work of the Committee on Problems and Policy and the 
central office; 

2. The establishment of the summer Conference at Dartmouth; 

` 3. The development of the program and advisory committees of the Problems 
‘and Policy Committee, and the partial financing of the necessary budget for the next 
‘two years; 

4. The approximation to completion under the Migration Committee of the 
significant project of “The Relation of the Mechanization of Industry to Migration,” 
and the notable advance toward completion of the study of the basic data of migra- 
tory movements by Professor Willcox; ` 

5. The completion of the preliminary examination of the available data on the 
workings of the Eighteenth Amendment; 

6. The further development of a policy regarding fellowships and grants-in-aid. 


It may. be well to restate the general purposes of the Council, determined 
_ in 1925 and still applicable: 
I. Ordinarily it will be the policy of the Council not to undertake investigation 
_ directly except in the case of preliminary studies; 

2. Ordinarily the Counci will deal only with such problems as involve two or 
more disciplines; 

3. Generally it will be the policy of the Council to serve only as a clearing 

house in regard to matters of research in the social field. 

l A copy of the full report of the work of the Council for 1926 may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Chairman, Social Science Research Council, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Iilinois. 


Argentine soctology—Dr. Ernesto Quesada left Buenos Aires in De- 
cember for a six months’ stay in Germany and Switzerland. Before leav- 
ing, he finished the revision’of five volumes on the early history and so- 
ciology of Argentina, which are in the process of republication. The vol- 
umes are as follows: La-Epoca de Rosas, Lamadrid y la Liga del Norte, 
Lavalle y la batalla de Quebracho Herrado, Pacheco y la campana de 
Cuyo, Acha y la batalla de Angaco. 

Professor Ratil.A. Orgaz, of the University of Cordoba, is preparing ` 
for publication the second volume of his La sinergia social argentina, 
_ which is a study of the institutional and other social factors which have 
produced Argentine society. Volume II will cover the period Irom the 
Revolution in 18z0 to the restoration of constitutional government in ` 


i 
i 
1853. He is also at work on al/book entitled Historia de las ideas bania 
argentinas, and a smaller:study on the Origenes de la ciencia. Recently © 
“he has prepared for publication a an article entitled Ciencia y Sociedad, in 
which hejdiscusses, among, other. things, the method and purpose of Pro- 
fessor L. iL. Bernard in his stùdy of the social sciences in Argentina, 

The | year 1927 will see hé appearance of the second volume of So- 
ciologia General, by Dr. José Oliva, professor of sociology i in the Faculty 
of Law of the University of the Litoral, in Santa Fe. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1924. 

Dr. Rodolfo Rivarola, editor of La Revista Arinina de Ciencias 
Politicas} and professor in thẹ University of Buenos Aires, has recently 
published a work on Dr. Norberto Piñero; the first teacher of criminology 


and criminal law in the University of Buenos ii Dr. Piñero is still 
living. | 


-. Dr. Raúl Villaroel, i in the Colegio Nacional de Sante Fe, 
and authbr of various writings on sociology and social psychology, recent- 
ly visited Dr. L. L. Bernard if Euenos. Aires. 

Dr. Lucas Ayarragaray, (author of Cuestiones y Problemas Argen- 
tinos Contemporaneos and Lg Anarquia Argentina y El Caudillismo and 
La Iglesia en America y La Dominacion Espanola, will publish in May 
or June a new work on the development of political ang social movements ` 
in recent Argentine history. 

On January 3, Dr. L. L. Bernard addressed by invitation the Rotary 
Club of Buenos Aires, on the subject, “Argentine Culture and Friendly 
Relationships of Peoples.” His address was given in Spanish. 

Owing to the difference in seasons, it is a custom for the Argentine 
universities to invite each year some of the leading European professors ' 
to lecture i in Argentina during the university vacations in Europe. During ` 
the past season, series of lectures ‘of sociological interest were given as fol- 
lows: Dr. als Blondel, bf the University of Strassburg, “Collective 
Psychology” ; Dr. Gustave Glotz, University of Paris, two series of lec- 
tures, one on “Egean Civilization, ” and one on “Criminal Responsibili- 
ty”; l Hugo Obermaier, oi the Central University of Madrid, “The 
Archeology and Social Institutions of the Early Inhabitants of Southern 
France and Northern Spain”; (5 Dr. , Agustin Venturino, of the University 

` of Santiago de Chile, “Prehistoric American Sociology.” Other series of 

lectures jwere given ‘by Dr. Friederich Wilhelm von Rauchphaut,-of the 

University of Heidelberg; Dr. Max Dessoir, University of Berlin; Ma- 

dame Montessori; ‘Doctora Matia de Maeztu, ‘of Spain; and Dr, Pedro 


Henriques Urefia, of Santo Domingo. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Scienc 
. ty-two papers were presented in the program on “Law Enfor 
the meeting of Section K (Social and Economic Sciences), hel 
delphia in the Christmas holidays. Among the papers were “J 
of Research in Social and Economic Problems,” by J. H. Wil 
Enforcement through Self-Restraint,” by H. H. Hart, of the R 
Foundation; “Stages of Evolution and Relation to Crime,” 
Burling; “Crime in the Commercial Field,” by Joseph May 
Crime Commissions,” by James M. Hepbron; “Native and A 
_ nals,” by Charles H. Pennoyer; “Routine Examinations of F 
` cused of Crime,” by Sheldon Glueck; “Women and Juvenile ( 
by Mina C. Van Winkle; “Probation and Parole,” by Cha 
` “Remedial Possibilities in Juvenile Delinquency,” by Thomas 
“Capital Punishment,” by Lewis E. Lawes; and “The Chaotic 
Prison,” by A. H. MacCormick. 


Humanistic and social studies—The American Council ı 
` Societies, in which the American Sociological Society is repr 
two delegates, held its annual meeting in New York, on Janua: 
president, Professor J. F. Chamberlain, announced that the Ge 
cation Board had made a grant to the work of the Council of 
amount not to exceed $25,000, for a period not to exceed five 
also reported that the Carnegie Corporation had made a grant 
for a five years’ study of Indian languages. Dr. Waldo G. J 
appointed executive secretary of the Council, his term beginn 
The third annual conference of the secretaries of the constitue 
was held the day before the meeting of the Council. 


The National Social Science Fraternity.—A social scie: 
nity, Alpha Pi Zeta, organized on the same general lines as 
ary society Sigma Xi, has now been organized and incorporat 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Illinois, in May, 19 
has five chapters established, at the University of Missouri, t 
sity of Minnesota, University of Indiana, University of Nort 
and Northwestern University. Other chapters are in the pro 

„ganization. 

At the annual meeting, December 29, held at Hotel Statler 
_ Professor F. S. Deibler, of Northwestern University, was electi 
president, and Professor Kenneth Colegrove, also of Northwe 
versity, was elected national secretary-treasurer. Corresponde: 
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New York University. —Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, acthor of the re- 
cent book Tke Gang, has accepted appointment £3 assistant professor in 
the department of educational sociology, of which Professor E. George 
Payne is the head. He will take up the work in September. 


Northwestern University —Beginning last September, sociology was 
organized as a separate department, with Professor A. J. Tcdd as its head. 
Associated with him are Professor W. L. Bailey, specializing in rural and 
urban sociology; Professor T. D. Eliot, specializing in psychological so- 
ciology and in social economy; and William F. Byron, formerly manager 
of Hull-House. A six years’ record of those who have worked in sociology 
shows that of the graduates, six have secured summer fellowships in so- 
cial work; four, graduate scholarships; four, graduate or teaching fellow- 
ships; seven, instructorships; while six have obtained pos‘tions as high- 
school teachers of social studies; twenty-seven, positions in social work; 
and six have attained professional rank. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot will spend the second semester in Cali- 
fornia, on sabbatical leave. . 

Howard Becker was awarded the German-American Exchange Fel- 
lowship offered by the Institute of International Education, and is now 
working at Cologne, in the Sociological Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity. 

An account of the development of “Sociology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity” was published in the Cctober, 1926, issue of the Welfare Mag- 
azine. 


Ohio State University—TLe New Republic announces the publica- 
tion of The Youth Movement in China, by Dr. Ts: C. Wang, as the most 
Tecent volume in their “Dollar Book Series.” 


University of Pittsburgh. Frederick F. Stephan, who has been 
research assistant under the Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago, will teach in the department ož sociology in 
the place of Dr. George A. Lundberg, who will con-inue at Wells College. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute —W. E. Garnett is studying the or- 
ganizational situation in Virginia rural life. This undertaking is to ex- 
tend over several years, and is divided into several unit projects. The 
first unit deals with the attitudes or opinions of the people toward various 

` organizational questions and activities, and the reasons for such attitudes. 
Later, more intensive studies will follow, including activities and accom- 
plishments of various types of organizations; community organization 
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and development, the rural church, fairs, and the activities of town or- 
ganizations in behalf of rural life. Arrangements have been made for a 
series of articles in church and other papers dealing with social problems 
of Virginia, and these articles are now in preparation. The first bulletin 
of the “Rural Organization Series” will be published soon. This will be 
a general review of the whole organizational situation in Virginia, with 
special attention to farmers’ organizational attitudes. A comprehensive 
study of young people’s organizations is well under way, but will not be 
_ completed before July. 


University of Washington.—Professor Erle F. Young, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, will give courses in sociology during the sum- 
mer session. : 


Dissertations in sociology —The editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology are planning to publish in the May issue as complete a list as, 
possible of the subjects of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
sociology now in progress in the different colleges and universities in the ` 
country. The data called for include the full name of the student; his 
present degrees with the name of the institution conferring them and. with 
the dates on which they were received; subject of thesis; and the proba- 
ble date of completion. Students not reached otherwise are asked to send 
these data to the editors of the Journal before April r. 
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Ritual and Belief in Morocco. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 2 vols. 
St. Martin’s Street, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1926. 

Pp. xxxlit-608; xvii-+-629. 

Morocco has been for many years the special field of Edward Wester- 
marck’s extensive and fruitful studies in social arthropology. He went 
there first in 1898, after his attention had been called to the close connec- 
tion between moral opinions and magic and religious beliefs, in order “to 
acquire first- hand knowledge of the folk-lore of some non-European peo- 
ple.” At that time he promised to publish “before long” the detailed re- 
sults of his studies on the poptlar religion and magics of the Moors. 
These two volumes, containing some twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, are a fulfilment of that promise. 

The official religion of the Moors is Mohammedan; but the popular 
religion—a mass of local tradition, custom, and magical belief, in which 
it is possible to trace the influence of Rome, of Egypt, and Carthage, as 
well as that of Negro and Christian slaves—still survives all changes and 
has blended with and modified the orthodox Mohemmedanism imposed 
upon the native populations by Arab invaders. © ` 

The present cultural situation is characterized by the fact that in 
Morocco, Arabic, although spoken in a much smaller area than Berber, 
is still the dominant language of thé country, since it is the language of 
the government, of religion, and of the cultivated classes. Berber, on the 
other hand, is a despised jargon which is regarded. as so inferior to the 
Arabic that the native population who’ speak it are ashamed of their 
mother-tongue. On the other hand, although the Berbers respect Arabic, 
they do not like the Arab; and this is true even though “Arab is only an 
indication of language, and not of race,” since most of the Arabic-speak- 
ing elements in the population are of Berber origin. 

The author’s\method of procedure here, as elsewhere, has been to 
collect and classify his materials with respect to some-more or less ab- 
stract category, with relatively little reference to temporal succession, 
geographical distribution, or relation to other traits of the prevailing cul- 
tural complex. The difficulty is that a classification which takes things 
out of their context inevitably tears apart things that belong together, 
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and in doing so runs counter to the general principle that nothing human 
can be understood except in relation to the milieu in which it occurs. No 
one, I might add, has stated the principle better than Westermarck him- 
self. On the other hand, what the author calls the “comparative method” 
does emphasize fundamental human traits, ahd by exhibiting the same 
motive in its varied cultural expressions does make intelligible and ex- 
plicable what might otherwise appear unique and inexplicable. 

The first concept of which the author has attempted to give an account 
is baraka (holiness), the peculiar quality and virtue of the saint, as well 
as the source of his power. Baraka, however, is not conceived as a mere 
personal attribute; it is at the same time-a magical potency which at- 
taches to anything that is sacred, even to objects that are in no way con- 
nected with persons. This is to such an extent true that one suspects the 
sacred object may, in some cases, have been first, and the legend of the 
saint have arisen later to account for it. At any rate, the belief in magical . 
power of the saints is not, it seems, Koranic. Mohammed denied that he 
had any such power. Nevertheless it is ascribed to him. It is evident that 
the cult of the saints, as the author says, grew up on the soil of an earlier 
paganism. The fact that it still flourishes is merely another example of 

` the persistence of more elementary beliefs within the limits of a later and 
- more sophisticated culture. j 

The study of baraka and the saint, whose powers are generally, but 
not always, beneficent, leads naturally enough to the consideration of the 
jnün, the name given to spirits of the underworld which manifest them- 
selves in the world of men in various shapes, not infrequently in the dis- 
guise of a woman. The jin haunt cemeteries, and are generally associ- 
ated with anything uncanny or with dangers of a supernatural sort. Ba- 
raka, although it is a safeguard against the jnun, is itself susceptible to 
evil influences, particularly of a magical sort. The Moorish jøün is, as 
one readily suspects, related to the jinn of the Arabian Nights tales, al- 
though the beliefs and practices current in Morocco are of much earlier 
origin. In fact, the demonology of Islam as it exists today shows traces 
of Jewish and Christian influence, as well as those of the pagan peoples, 
particularly the Negroes of the Soudan, with whom the Arab and the 
Berbers have been in intimate contact. 

The juin, as generally conceived, are a species without individual 
characteristics, On the other hand, certain evil spirits identified with the 
jntin are known by name. Around these names there has grown up a body 
of legend which has given them, in the popular imagination, a substance 
and an individuality which the anonymous and more ephemeral spirits 
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ment. This volume is more systematic in purpose than Pintner’s PEA 
Intelligence Testing (1923), dealing more thoroughly with fundamental 
principles and techniques. 

The reader is introduced into the meaning of mental’ measurement 
by the actual presentation of en intelligence test which he may admin- 
ister to himself, score, and thts determine his relative standing. From 
this concrete example, the author proceeds to give us something about 
the present status of mental testing. 

In contrast to the Binet contribution stands the work of men like 
Healy who have developed single tests of particular mental functions. 
Some of these have been combined into point scales; as with Yerkes; 
some have been made into batteries of tests, There are, in fact, two tend- 
encies in testing: One deals wth general intellectual traits conceived of 
as a unit and measured by year-y increments in mentality; the other deals 
with combinations of specific tests which may be standardized, each test 
separately for each year, or which may be cast together into a scale. 

Beside tests of intelligence there have also been developed a large 
number of tests of non-intellec-ual functions, which the author treats, by . 
way of samples only, in his chapter “Tests of Personality Traits.” 

The author discusses the involved question oi the relation of achieve- 
ment in school subjects to intelligence-test mezsures, pointing out the 
difficulties in attempting to equate one against the other without under- 
standing the place of social stimulation, of perscnality traits, and of ac- 
cidental environmental conditions and life-habits as they affect achieve- ~ 
ment. The author maintains a critical attitude toward the whole ques- 
tion of race, sex, and social norms, but does not go so far as some writers 
` who hold that these norms merely reflect accidental conditions and are 
based on social determinants. i 

There is an incisive chapter on mental growth, going into the much- 
discussed matter of the constancy of the intelligence quotient, into the 
problem of the upper limit of mental development, and into the matter 
of variability of test results at various mental levels. The use of tests in 
the classification of pupils, both in elementary and in higher education 
and as means of vocational guidance, are fully discussed, and there is also 
a short chapter on the relation of intelligence to delinquency. 

The author concludes his book by discussing finally two of the most 
insistent questions in the field of mental measurement; namely, do in- 
telligence tests measure native capacity as they purport to do, or merely 
education and experience? And secondly, what is the nature of intelli- 
gence, of this ability which is said to be measured by these tests? As to 
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the first, after an extended review of many statistical data showing marked 
differences in intelligence-test results among various economic .classes, 
among several racial and nationality groupings, and so-on, the author 
gives the case for the place of educatonal factors, of opportunity and 
cultural status as these affect mental capacity. Professor Freeman is, for 
the present, unable to follow the extreme view of such writers as Terman 
' and Brigham, who account for differences in intelligence largely in terms 
of native capacity; nor does he follow Bagley, who, like others, would 
discount almost completely the evidence for native differences in intelli- 
gence, Regarding the second question, the author reviews briefly some of 
‘the classical definitions: of intelligence, both those of sociological and 
those of psychological nature. In conclusion he proposes for us his own 
tentative definition: . 

Intelligence is represented in behavior by the capacity of the individual to 
adjust himself to new situations, to solve new problems, to learn. On the side 
of descriptive psychology, intelligence is exhibited especially by capacity for 
carrying on the higher mental operations, for abstract thought, for dealing with 
symbols, for generalizing, and for reasoning. If we analyze the types of opera- 
tions which characterize intelligence we discover an underlying principle which 
fits both the psychological and physiological conditions. According to this 
principle, degrees of intelligence are determined by the general capacity of the 
psycho-physical organism for the formation of new patterns among the ele- 
ments of experience. : 


The author’s general caution and reserve in matters yet unsettled 
will appeal both to the student in this field and to the reader in related 
sciences who wishes to know something authoritative on the status of 
mental tests at the moment. His general care in not accepting statistical 
evidence where the logic of psychological facts points elsewhere is sound 
and commendable. So, too, is his care in not adopting the extreme view 
which posits that intelligence, as measured by tests, is largely or entirely 
innate. However, while he mentions the factors of social stimulation, of 
personality traits, etc., he offers no very satisfactory analysis of just how 
these factors affect performance in mental tests. We yet await some fun- 
damental research on the matter of early emotional conditioning, on early 
habits of thinking and problem-solving, which will go far in getting at the 
roots of intellectual capacities as found’in later childhood, youth, and 
adulthood. . ' 

KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Racial Basis of Civilization. By Frank H. HANKINS. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. x+384. $2.75. 

The effort to find an explanation of culture diversity in the fact of 
racial difference is one of the most persistent fallacies of popular social 
thought. It is doubtless as old as the observation that strange folk are 
possessed of strange folkways. The spontaneous tendency to evaluate 
the strange in terms of the kncwn inevitably converts the realization of 
difference into a moral judgment: the strange race and culture are in- 
ferior in the degree that they differ from our tribal standards. The coin- 
cident divergence in culture and physique is at once an evidence of infe- 
riority and a causal explanation of the inferiority. 

In the literature the racial hypothesis takes numerous and aten con- 
tradictory forms.: Certain writers of the race-determinism school, start- 
ing with the assumption of innate racial differences of major importance, 
have found the explanation of high civilizations in the purity of the ra- 
cial stock and their decline in the subsequent mongrelization. ‘Other 
writers, taking their departure from the same initial assumption, have 
traced the rise and efflorescence of cultures to the miscegenation of ethnic 
groups and their decadence to a4 later in-breeding. The race egalitarians, 
on the other hand, have busied themselves in an eifart to convince them- 
selves and their contemporaries that the fact of race is devoid of signifi- 
~ cance for social reality. There has been, of course, some effort to state 
the actual relation that obtains between cultural and biological reality. 

The inadequacy of racial Ceterminism as an explanation of historic 
phenomena is easily demonstrated, and the demonstrations have been 
numerous. But the doctrine persists; from time to time it undergoes a 
revival and takes on a militant form. It is eminently satisfying to the 
provincial mind in the presence of ethnic and culture facts that arouse 
an emotional reaction but lie outside the orbit of comprehension and con- 
trol. Its very simplicity and directness are elements of its vitality. Its 
flattering implications are sufficiently obvious to guarantee an emotional 
support. And the doctrine furnishes, or easily may be made to furnish, 
a moral justification for an economic or colonial policy, or even may be 
made to justify the exploitation of the vital power cf backward peoples. 

In the first part of the present volume Professor Hankins, in a sys- 
tematic and highly competent manner, surveys the literature purporting 
to find an explanation of civilization in the fact of race. The various po- 
sitions are examined, and definitive statements as well as statements im- 
portant because of their’ vogue are subjected to internal and external 
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criticism. He points out the exaggerations and contradictions in the doc- 
trine that one superior race has been the creator of civilizations, and 
shows that the facts do not bear out the claim. But he is far from denying 
all validity to the position; he points out with equal emphasis the un- 
tenability of the position taken by the race egalitarians. There are ra- 
cial differences that he believes to be important. But all human traits 
are to be found in all races; they differ in degree, not in kind. There is 
no general superiority of one over others, although there are differences 
that are real and significant for social life. Because of innate racial dif- 
ferences the races respond differently to environmental stimulation. 

The second part of the volume is a systematic examination of race 
viewed as a factor in the development of civilization. It presents a more 
or less typical eugenic doctrine, but a restrained and tempered one. Civ- 
ilization is the work of the superior men of each race. Conesquently the 
factor of real significance is the individual: the great man is the essential 
element in the advance of culture; the frequency of genius determines the 
degree of group success, These individuals of creativé and directive 
genius appear in all races and social classes, but not with equal frequency. 
The number is determined by the general intellectual level of the group. 
Certain races, and the upper social strata of all races, contain a larger 
‘proportion of persons of superior ability than do other races and social 
classes. Superiority is a family characteristic, and the intermarriage of 
the gifted makes more likely the appearance of men of genius. Unfor- 
tunately, at the present time there is operative in American life a process 
of reversed selection and a consequent decline in general intelligence. 
This is due in part to a large immigration of inferior strains, in part to a 
“folk-depletion” through urbanization, and in part to the differential 
fecundity of the social classes. i 

It would be possible to deal with the second part of Mr. Hankins’ 
volume in much the same way that he has dealt with other racial doc- 
trines, and with somewhat similar results. But to say that he is here less 
critical in his evaluation: of evidence is not to condemn wholesale even 
this portion of the volume, but to indicate that it does not maintain the 
high level of the earlier portion. The book merits a wide circulation. 


E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY or Iowa 
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Social Adjustment. By ROBERT CLOUTMAN DEXTER. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xii+424. 

There are a number of different objectives which may be sought by 
a writer interested in social d-sorganization. In the first place, he may 
undertake a journalistic enterprise, presenting a description of various 
social maladjustments or of various kinds of social work, or perhaps of 
both problems and treatment. Any of these world be an attempt to ac- 
quaint the public with some things that are going on, i.e., essentially a 
piece of journalism. In the second place, he may endeavor to make an 
analysis of the nature of social maladjustment and the processes of social 
disorganization. This would be an effort to make a scientific study in the 
realm of social pathology. It would require the use of concrete materials, 
an, objective attitude, and freedom from concern about possible treat- 
_ ment and its results, except as these might verify or disqualify the in- 
vestigator’s conclusions about causation. In the third place, one may de- 
vote himself to.an interpretation of the processes cf social readjustment 
and reorganization. To be most effective this would assume and, rest 
. upon a social pathology, but would analyze what goes on in the course of 
„various kinds of social treatment as they are applied to various types of 
social situations. It would require also the use of concrete data and an 
impartial attitude. It would be concerned with results, not to demonstrate 
the superiority of this program or of that agency, but to see what follows 
the application of given types of social treatment to given types of mal- 
adjustment and alsorganizstion, As such it would be a contribution to 
social technology. ' 

The title of Professor Dex-er’s book suggests that the author intend- 
ed it to serve the last named of these three purposes. But the contents 
make it plain that he is really interested in the first. Indeed, in the very 
first chapter he says, “The writer’s aim is mainly descriptive and prac- 
tical,” to overcome “the ignorance and indifference of the general pub- 
lic.” On this basis he is to be excused, perhaps, for making his chapter 
headings a hodgepodge of miscellaneous, unrelated phrases such as “Pov- 
erty, Its History and Significance,” “The History of English and Ameri- 
can Poor Relief,” “The Century of the Child,” “The Ills which Flesh is 
Heir to,” “The New Völkerwanderung,” etc. These titles are not a list 
of symptoms and not a classification of maladjustments; nor do they rep- 
resent types of social work. 

l Further evidence of the popular rather than scientific purpose of the 
author appears in his vague use of the term “causes.” For him these 
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seem to be simply lists of factors observed to appear more or less fre- 
quently together (e.g., pp. 26, 113, 125). He assumes quite gratuitously 
that “the premier position of this [juvenile delinquency] as in most other 
social maladjustments must be given to mental defects” (p. 125). His 
use of other terms is exceedingly loose, as is shown by his application of 
the word “poverty”-without discrimination to medieval serfs, widows, 
and wanderers (pp. 13—14), and of the phrase “dependent children” to 
those whose parents have small incomes, as well as to those who have no 
homes (p. 83). In other words, he fails to discriminate different types of 
social situations. Finally, we may note his use of terms indicating sub- 
jective approval and disapproval, such as “good,” “bad,” “rights,” “un- 
- just,” “moral dangers,” “should,” “obligation of society,” etc. 

This book contains much useful information interestingly presented. 
Perhaps it will help, as the author so hopefully suggests in the opening 
chapter, to arouse the general public to a consideration of social problems 
and social work. 

aie Stuart A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 


Rural Economy of India. By RapHakaMaL MUKERJEE. New 
' York: Longmans Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+-262. $2.50. 

The theme of this book is the importance of regional economy. Man’s 
adaptation to nature, the author assumes, is to be accounted for in terms 
of the physiographic factors of:the region. Logically carried out, Dr. 
Mukerjee’s point of view would regard world-culture as a complex of re- 
gional adaptations. Though he does not mention it, the author’s approach 
may be said to be what American sociologists have come to call the eco- 
logical approach. “The region weaves around it a complex web of life in 
which plants, animals, and human groups are inextricably linked by 
chains of actions and interactions which man is slow to recognize. But 
in these chains of circumstances which reach up and down and all around 
we have the essential factors which mold his civilization” (p. 2). 

Think of Asia as a unit, divide it into a number of large agricultural 
regions (roughly bounded by present political boundaries), then divide 
India into a number of specific regions, each with its agricultural complex, 
and one has a general idea of Dr. Mukerjee’s treatment. He shows a good 
grasp of the rural economies of the different regions of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. i 
Concerning the rural economy of India, the author puts before us a 
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number of important facts corroborated by statistics and charts. He la- 
ments the “fragmentation” of farms—a process made inevitable by the 
division of the land among the sons at the death of the father. He cites 
the lavish expenditure of money on the occasion of marriage and other 
social functions in Hindu socizty. While pointing out the enormity of 
the money-lender’s rates, the author pauses to analvze for us the position 
of the money-lender-in Indian rural economy. The famine question “is 
inextricably interwoven with the problems of our precarious rainfall, ex- 
hausted resources, spendthrift land management, and unsound finance” 
(p. 204). To be sure, these factors have played a Dart in the phenomenon - 
of recurrent famines in India during the last hundzed and fifty years. But . 
one searches in vain through the book to find the fundamental cause of 
periodic famines in India, which were not known in the Hindu or Mo- 
‘hammedan period. Since 1757 began the exportation of the hoarded 
wealth of India to England, ard the discouragement and destruction of 
Indian cottage industry. However fertile the soil, agriculture alone can- 
not maintain over 85 per cent of the teeming population of India, num-. 
bering over 300,000,000. 
Dr. Mukerjee advocates the revival of cottage industries in India. 
In the regions where farmers harvest three or even four crops a year, 
there would be little time to work at any of the cottage industries, such 
as spinning, weaving, woodwork, basket-making, etc. But in the regions 
where the farmers reap but ore harvest, almost half the year is idled 
away; here cottage industries would aid in bringing additional income to 
needy families, Rural reconstruction will stress the further utilization 
of the co-operative movement and of improved machinery. It cannot be . 
pointed out too strongly, however, that no gains in Indian rural economy 
will be made until the present land revenue syster is put upon a different 
basis and until the exorbitant tex on land is considerably lowered. 
Despite certain shortcomings, the book will be of great value to 
American students of India as an introduction to Indian rural problems. 
Haawas T. MUZUMDAR 
-UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO Í l 


Human Relations: A College Textbook in Citizenship. By CARL 
C. TAYyrLor and B. F. ERown, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1926. Pp. vii 328. $2.75. f 

One of the minor post-war phenomena has been the introduction in 
the colleges of a special form of academic endeavor known as the “orien- 
tation course.” The intention of these courses has not always been clear, 
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but a somewhat casual survey indicates that they. were intended: (a) to 
prepare the student to take his place as an intelligent and responsible 
citizen in society; (b) to remedy the shortcomings of our overdepartmen- 
talized and overspecialized curricula by taking the student on a short 
sight-seeing trip through the sciences; (c) to acquaint the student with 
the nature of the world and of man, etc. 

Messrs. Taylor and Brown are moved to attain all three of these ob- 
jectives, as well as others of a more idealistic nature. Item: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to aid the student to orient himself effectively and 
usefully in the complex social life of which he is inevitably a part.” Item: 
_ “The book is written with the conviction that the great mass of students 

complete their formal college training with a very inadequate under- 
standing of the world of human affairs . . . . and that the progress of 
the future in a democratic society must depend upon a public knowledge 
‘of human relations to which the college-trained man must make a greater 
contribution than he is now making if the great achievements of science 
and its by-products are not to bring about a social organization in which 
humanity shall be subordinated to materialism.” Item: “While the book 
may be regarded as an introduction to the social sciences, it attempts to 


be more than that . . . . it hopes to gain recruits in the battle for a 
social order in which the interests of humanity shall reign unquestioned 
and supreme.” 


The reviewer may be pardoned if he confesses that, after reading the 
above most commendable sentiments set forth in the Preface, he was a 
little disappointed to find that the body of the book consisted of the regu- 

‘lar bill of fare slightly rearranged—perhaps in the interest of' citizenship. 
First we learn that there are “human relations” in the home, school, in- 
dustry, church, and state. Then for nine chapters we are instructed con- 
cerning the duties of the citizen to the state and the responsibilities of 
the state to the citizen. Next follows the usual assortment of social prob- 
lems: divorce, poverty, crime, labor, race, war, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources (one chapter for each problem). Finally, we have the in- 
evitable chapter “Democracy and Social Progress.” And all this is done 
very admirably within the space of 317 pages. The materials are well or- 
ganized, and, except for the unfortunate habit of printing the more 
banal and platitudinous sentences in italics, reasonably well written. One 
may, nevertheless, be excused for seriously doubting whether its perusal . 
will equip one to “save civilization from materialism” any better than the 
half-dozen or so other books of similar nature which have been written 
in the name of sociology. -O EyLm N. SIMPSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ; à 
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Foreign Policies of the United States. By James Q. Deatey. New 

York: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. viii-+-4o02. $2.80: 

The world is shrinking. Modern communication is bringing remote 
regions into intimate contact. Mechanical energy applied to transport 
has increased tremendously the movement of men and commodities. 
America leads the world in mobility, a mobility. which is still largely cir- 
cumscribed by her national bourddries but which is gradually causing her 
to'push out into other parts of the globe: These increasing contacts, com- 
mercial and social, are effecting profound changes in the thinking of a 
large element of the population. The recent increase in the number of 
_ books, periodicals, and organizations dealing with subjects of interna- 

tional import testifies to this w-dening of our mental horizon. Professor 
Dealey’s publication is another index of this growing international inter- 
est. The book is non-technical. clearly written, and should appeal to a 
large group of readers. 

The author reviews historically our national development and our 
changing rôle in world-organization. The gradual expansion of our terri- 
torial possessions, on the continent, in the Pacific, and in the Caribbean, 
is outlined. Likewise, Professor Dealey traces briefly our commercial and 
industtial growth, pointing out how changes in foreign policy are related 

. to economic expansion, He reviews the four outstanding periods in our 
national development: the revolutionary period; from the reorganiza- 
tion under the Constitution to 1815; from 1815 to 1870; and from 1870 
to 1920. Our relations with each of the important geographical regions, 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East, are treated separately. He 
gives special attention to our changing policy in the Caribbean since the 
opening of the Panama route and to the recent shift of international at- 
tention to the Pacific and the Far East. : 

While the author is on the whole fairly objective and free from bias, 
still many statements have crep: into his book which reveal a mental set 
that sometimes goés beyond the facts in interpretation. For instance, 
Japan’s treatment of her colonial possessions is summarized as follows: 
“Japan seeks to dominate in order to exploit... .. Among whatever 
aliens it rules, hatred seems tc develop ‘because of oppression.” This 
statement, may be correct, but if so it applies with equal force to every 
other country which is attempting to govern backward peoples; that is, 
if we accept the statements of the peoples concerned. ‘ 

Professor Dealey’s logic is also at points open to question. Inone place ` 
he upbraids the United States fo: its get-rich-quick policy and destruction 
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of natural resources (p. 43); and later on he asks his countrymen: “to 
cultivate assiduously the friendship of China so that China’s future de- 
‘ velopment may employ as models the economic and educational stand- 


ards of the Americas” (p. 367). The underlying assumption seems to be ` 


that nationality, and in some respects the status quo, will exist for all 


time in the future. The United States is exhorted to think of itself as 


_ “settled on these shores for the next million years, and to systematically 
prevent waste, retaining for slower utilization those resources, such as 
oils and coal, that in the nature of things ultimately will become {tx- 
hhausted” (p. 43). .... “As for the Pacific proper, the status quo 
secured for island possessions under the four-power treaty and the non- 


fortifications agreement of the naval-ratio treaty has anquesnonshly.; 


come to stay” (p..366). 

The book i is, on the whole, sane and scholarly. l 
R. D: McKENzZE 
UNIVERSITY oF WASHINGTON - 


The Chicago Primary of 1926. By Carrort Hitt Woonpy. Chi- 
cago: ‘The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. vii-+-299. 


Dr. Wooddy belongs to that school of political science which would 


rather see a purple cow than dream it. He was in the thick of the Chicago 
primary of 1926, He was intimate with reformers, civic secretaries, civic 
leaders, precinct bosses, ward bosses, big bosses, party hicks from the 
country, party hacks fom the city, reporters, gangsters, and casual citi- 
zens not otherwise mentioned but among those present. Dr. Wooddy 
used his ¢yes to see what went on in committee meetings, in mass meet- 
ings, and in the public press. The result is a picture which is miles nearer 
to the facts of a primary than anything now in print. Should there yet 
live in this broad land 2 doctrinaire and unsophisticated democrat, let 
him “read ’im and weep.” 

There were several million dollars’ worth of jobs, contracts, protec- 
tion privileges, and the like at stake in the primary. There were several 
factions in the race for the plums. They higgled and haggled until the 
slates were ready, and then they trimmed the packages in catchy,rhetoric 
to lure the non-professional element in the voting public. Cotinty judges 
. were nominated to keep the. United States out of the World Court, and 
patriotism was once more a timely refuge. Dr. Wooddy looks back upon 


the proceedings with something more akin to a tear than a sneer, and pre- - 


t 
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scribes a shorter ballot and a fav more wrinkles from the ae pill-box 
of political science. 

It is a curious thing that aman of the writer’s insight and experience 
should have dropped the subject at this point. He had made an admira- 
ble sketch of political reality, and had demonstrated ad nauseam that 
the “good” people didn’t have: enough at stake to stir them into bellig- 
erent and concerted action. Ard not once is-there a serious discussion of 
how, these incentives are to be supplied. Nor, indeed, is there a frank 
recognition that perhaps it is worth the while of the “good” citizens to 
pay a little extra in the shape bf inefficiency and crime fcr the privilege 
of going their. sweet ways comparatively unmolested by the boresome . 
business of running politics. 

One misses, too, a discussion of the ways and means of getting facts 
for such a field study. How meny meetings did the investigator actually 
attend, and what warrant is there for thinking them representative? How 
did he get in touch with his best informants and win their confidence? 
The habit of candor has not yet been achieved in the writing of social ` 
science, and the only criticism of Dr. Wooddy ‘s that he didn’t break 
away from the prevailing reticence. Until the technique cf getting facts 
is put into concrete terms, we siall continue to confuse methodology and 
metaphysics in the social sciences, 

Hazorp D., LASSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1,000 City Churches. By H. PauL Doucrass. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xxxviii-+-380. $4.00. 


The fundamental problem which Mr. Douglass sets for himself in 
, this study is the determining cf types of city ‘ckurches. The types are 
determined statistically, which curnishes a classification based upon num- . 
ber, range, and distribution of activities. 

' The author’s hypothesis is that the city church is & rural church 
slightly modified and adapted. His classification of city churches repre- 
sents “the evolutionary trend ož the city churches.” 

The grial which was analyzed in making his classification repre- 
sents data collected in schedule form from churches in fifty-six cities in 
the United States, which range in size from a hundred thousand to six 
million. We might raise the question whether or not such widely distrib- 
uted data, without regard to local conditions, supply the besis for the de- 

termination of types of city churches. It would seem that the very large : 
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city, concerning which his data are least adequate, would be the most 
likely place to secure the “evolutionary trend” of city churches, since 
there‘types would be sharply set off from one another. 

On the contrary, the author says that churches are responsive to the 
city as a whole, but only slightly so to particular localities in the cities. : 
He is quite right in asserting that we cannot tell what a church is by 
knowing where it is, but probably wrong in saying that all types of 
churches exist in all environments. ' 

Mr. Douglass feels that his statistical classification is so Gomolete 
that for purposes of classification he need not give much attention to 
historical, traditional, and environmental factors. His case studies are 
not used as devices to get at his.classifications, but to illustrate them. 

The nature of the church is such that we might raise the question as 
to whether or not its most fundamental changes are to be found in the 
number, range, and distribution of additional activities. New content 
and definition are given to old forms. It often happens that activities are 
added only as protective devices to enable the church to live, and are 
slightly related to the inner life of the institution. It might well be as- 
sumed that the church is not only making changes in the units of its - 
programs, but that there are going on within it fundamental changes in 
attitude. 

SAMUEL C.-KINCHELOE 

Curcaco Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By Wttson D. Warris. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. 520. 
In this volume Professor Wallis has attempted to give a comprehen- 
` sive outline of anthropology which will serve as a textbook for students | 
and a guide for those who wish to pursue the subject farther. Theoretical 
reconstructions are avoided, but a wealth of illustrations from primitive _ 
contemporary cultures is presented, in the belief that the student should, 
first of all, become acquainted with the facts and learn how to make in- 
ferences from them. 

The first seventy’ pages are devoted to man as an animal, the devel- 
opment of physical types, prehistoric man, and the criteria of race. The 
treatment of this section, while brief, is clear and is followed by a selected 
list of books dèaling with the subjects under discussion. 

By far the greater portion of the volume deals with man and his cul- 
ture. Two points brought out early in the discussion indicate the treat- 
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ment which follows. In discussing environment, he says: “The culture’ 
which meets us in area after area is related to the environment, but man 
does the relating.” He also finds that the whole inhabited world can be 
divided into culture areas which can be distinguished by the manner in 
which the people do things—irom fishing to the development of ‘social 
organization. His aim is to present primitive culture as it is; to “take the 
science of primitive man as it is and allow it to tell its own story.” To 
carry out this plan he takes up many topics, such as fishing, hunting, 
agriculture, trade, science, magic, and religion, and gives examples from 
various portions of the world. 
In conclusion we read: 


The man who learns to see himself and his age in their place in human’ 
civilization can no longer live a Robinson Crusoe life on his atoll of culture. 
He wants to breathe the atmosphere of other cultures; he aspires to become a 
sharer in the fuller fruits of human effort. Of necessity, too, h2 becomes more 
sympathetic with his fellows of the cruder cultures when he comprehends 
something of their efforts to realize themselves in the environm=nt in which the 
fates have placed them. He understands that the source of tke difference be- . 
tween their lives and his own lies, not within himself, but in those larger condi- 
tions of culture which spin the irtricate web of life and thought in which the 
individual lives and moves and haz his being. 

Fay-Cooprer COLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. By Jonn S. 
Norrsincer. New Yorz: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 145. 
$1.50. 

The University Afield. By ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST. York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 292. $3.20, 

Because millions of people who have left the public schools have 
been spending millions of dollars to get information of various sorts or 
to acquire or improve professional or technical skills, certain persons 
among us have become alive to the importance ot such efforts. As a re- 
sult of the increasing consciousness of these strivings for education, the 
Carnegie Foundation has been conducting, during the past three years, 
extensive investigations into the history, objectives, contents, methods, 
and agencies of adult education. Of the entire series of volumes recently 
published reporting the findings of these researches, Mr. INofisinger pre- 
sents the history and analyses of the present practices by which corre- 
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spondence schools, lyceums, chautauquas “sell” education to eight to ten 
million persons annually. For at bottom they represent commercial en- 
terprises with profit objectives and very questionable educative results. 
It is an amazing account of educational prostitution and exploitation. 
-But the horde that pays is a real challenge to honest educators. 

Dr. Hall-Quest, in The University A field, tells how our higher insti- 
tutions, inspired by beginnings in England and experiences in chautau- 
quas and lyceums in this country, have developed-a definite method of 
taking higher learning beyond academic walls to suit the mental achieve- 
ments and conveniences of eager adults. His presentation of the meaning 
and the vast scope of extension classes of state universities, courses given, 
character of students and teachers, methods used, together with a de- 

tailed assembly of problems and difficulties in the field, are valuable con- 
tributions to more scientific development of public provision for educa- 
tion of adults. The volumes are of interest to the sociologist as descriptions 
of significant social movements in the field of education. 
. Dantex H. Korr If 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. By MONTAGUE SUM- 
mers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xv+-353. 
$5.00. ; 

This book maintains the truth of the following propositions: Witch- 
craft was, and is, a reality. The actual spirit of evil, the devil, gave su- 
pernatural powers to witches. The witches were able, through these super- 
natural powers, to ride through the air, to raise storms, to cause sickness 
. and death, and to do a variety of other miraculous things. The devil be- 
‘came incarnate as a man, or woman, or beast. He presided at witches’ 

meetings, Sabbats. He acted as incubus or succubus—that is, as male or 
female partner in licentious orgies. He was the inspirer of a vast interna- 

: tional conspiracy of witches devoted to murder, anarchism, and satanism, 

i.e., the worship of himself. The devil is doing all these things today, 

though for the most part his activities are now confined to the African. 
Congo and similar remote places.. The civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
who put the witches to death did right. Their actions were thoroughly- 
justified. They were public benefactors, who, with great labor and trou- 
ble, freed society from a deadly peril which came, literally, from hell. 
These things are seriously stated as facts by the author, who is a 
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graduate of the University of Oxiord. They are set forth ir a book print- 
ed, appropriately, by the Pilgrim Press, Plymouth, Englaad. The book 
was written in 1925 and publisted in 1926, in New York City, ii a pub- 
lishing house of high reputation. 

The author seems to be thoroughly familiar with his sources. The 
documentation of the book, while not perfect, is fairly complete. The 
` bibliography is one of the most comprehensive in the English language, 
and all the phases of the subject are dealt with in the text. There is a good 
index. : 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE, New YORX 


New Tactics in Social Conflict: A Symposium. Edited by HARRY 
W. LAWLER and Norman Tuomas. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1926. Pp. 34230. $0.50. 

This book is an excellent introduction to the problems of current 
industrial relations. It contains not only a mass of first-Land informa- 
tion about industry and labor, but an interpretation of this information 
from divergent points of view. The reviewer finishes the reading with 
the impression that American labor is not very radical or class conscious; 
less so, in fact, than intellectual liberals (see pp. 33, 152); and that 
changes are going on in industrial organization which may make the dis- 
tinction between capital and labor less important. Labore-s are becom- 
ing bankers. Capitalists are fostering labor unions and selling stock to- 
employees. Competition is becoming vertical rather then horiozntal. 
Owners of business are ceasing to determine its policy. Managers and 
personnel experts are introducing the motive of professional success in 
the conduct of industry. Capital and labor are joining to exploit back- 
ward countries. The book is a report of the conference durirg June; 1926, 
under the auspices of the League of Industrial Democracy, on the subject 
“Newer Defenses of Capitalism.” All the speakers, however, did not in- 
terpret these movements as “defenses” of capitalism. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for the change in title. Perhaps they are defenses of labor; per- 
haps they are the result of intelligent consideration; perhaps they are 
tendencies which are leading to results which no one anticipated. All 
agreed that some of them at least are new, and labor organizers seemed 
pretty certain that they were bad for trade unionism as it has been. The 
laborer, the capitalist, and especially the manager, seem to be more in- 
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terested in getting immediate benefits, whatever the source, than in per- 
petuating the class struggle for the sake of theory and possible utopias of 
the future. 

The reports of detailed investigations of American imperialism in 
San Domingo, Cuba, and Bolivia, of labor banking and of industrial 
propaganda, are especially interesting. The volume illustrates the value 
of the discussion method among persons who have first-hand knowledge 
of the matters under consideration, but different backgrounds and points 
of view. i 
' Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Land Planning in the United States for the City, State, and Nation. 
By HARLEAN James, A.B. Prefaced by Ricnarp T. Ery, 
LL.D. Introduction by Arsert SHaw, LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxx++-427. $5.00. 

The author, being the executive secretary of the American Civic As- 
sociation, has at her command an enormous volume of material in the 
form of civic reports of all descriptions, and is, at the same time, convers- 
- ant with a comprehensive bibliography of more formal literature. The 
major divisions of this latest arrival in the “Land Economics Series” are: 
“Beginnings in American Planning,” “Modern City Planning, Its Aims 
and Accomplishments,” “National and State Planning.” The subject 
matter is defined thus: If city-planning may be said to be the public con- 
trol, through planning in advance, of the physical treatment of public 
and private land and its appurtenances in the interests of the community 
as a whole, land-planning may be said to be the public control, through 
planning in advance, of the physical treatment of public and private land, 
and its resources in ‘the interests of the country, state, or region as a 
whole (p. 320). 

Its peculiar virtue is that it puts problems of city-planning in their 
place, as being only a part in the wider.undertaking of the considered 
utilization of agricultural and public lands. City father and the taxpaying 
public, through a succession of expensive corrections of city layout, have 
learned at last that their sins will find them out. Now they are warned 
to flee from a new wrath to come, consequent upon their neglect to recog- 
nize that the country is a unit, and cannot, therefore, without eventual 
heart breaks, be put segmentally to unrelated uses. As a matter of fact, 
the greater part of the book is devoted to such issues as zoning, street- 
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widths, building-heights, traffic control, etc., and its greatest practical 
value will be for the lay student of city-planning, for its treatment is not 
technical. The human ecologist will find no theory to appropriate, but 
may take comfort in the treasury of statistical statement supplied in the 
notes which appear at the conclusion of each chapter. 

HELEN Grecory MACGILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Gateway to the Social Sciences. By B. A. ARNESON, G. H. 
Barnes, C. W. Courter, H. C. Hussarr. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1926. Pp. vii-+-384. $2.60. 

Four teachers of social science, after experimenting for nine semesters 
with a joint course to overcome the “pedagogical hiatus” between their 
various sciences, have put the results, into this book. A briet survey of the 
data showing man’s physical relation to other animals is followed by a 
similar survey of what recent psychology has to say about his behavior 
equipment, modifications of behavior and habit. With this background, 
the student is introduced to “human institutions, ” the units of social or- 
ganization wherein the individual is introduced tc the approved ways of 
behavior. The family is presented as the institution in whith the process 
of giving form to the behavior of the individual is most clearly seen. Fol- 
lowing that, economic institutions and political institutiors are treated. 
The student may go through the book without becoming aware that po- 
litical economy, political science, and sociology are sworn enemies; he 
simply studies human institutions objectively, after having been given 
the concept “institution” with a definition upon which the four authors 
apparently have agreed. ‘The political economist has left his marginal 
utility for future consideration; the political scientist and the historian 
seem to have joined hands to present something of a genetic discussion 
of modern political institutions. 

It is not disparagement of this work if one notes nothing new or start- 
ling in the way of original research; it is not intended so. However, each 
of the four authors has presented the most recent:y acceptad findings in 
his field. With the picture of social organization given, and with an atti- 
tude of objectivity developed, the student should be able to proceed from 
this work to the more specialized studies of theory and problems in the 
departments of social science. 
. Everett C. HucHes 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Homes.of the Freed. By Rossa B. Cootry. With an Introduction 
by J. H. Dirarp, P.D., and four woodcuts by J. J. LANKEs. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. xiv-+199. 

Early in November of 1861, the first year of the Civil War, federal 
troops took possession of Port Royal and the sea islands off the coast of ` 
South Carolina. This was the first free territory. It was in this region 
that Thomas Wentworth Higginson took command of the first regiment 
to be composed of former slaves, the First South Carolina Volunteers, and 
incidentally made that first collection of Negro “spirituals” of which he 
has written so charmingly in his Army Life in a Black Regiment. It was 
here, soon after the close of the war, that former slaves were converted - 
into peasant proprietors. In April, 1862, Laura Towne, of Philadelphia, 
_ and her associate, Ellen Murray, established the first school for freedmen 
on southern soil. Twenty years ago the Penn School, located on the cen- 
tral plantation on the island of St. Helena, was taken over by two young- 
er women, Rossa B. Cooley and Grace Bigelow House, who came from 
the great industrial school for Negroes at Hampton. ‘ 

The new school, with a larger vision, greater experience, and ampler 
resources, continued the work of “reconstruction” which the earlier school 
had begun. The new school sought to connect its education with the in- 
dustrial and cultural life of the community. It sought to recreate the life 
of the people in their homes and in their daily life. This volume is the 
story of that experiment. Dr. J. H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes Foun- 
dation for Negro rural schools, who has written the introduction to the 
volume, says of it: “I do not know how a better book could be written on 
the subject of ‘Rural Sociology.’” This is not, however, the story of a 
rural school. Penn School is essentially a rural community settlement. 

Ropert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO é . 


Myth in Primitive Psychology. By BRonisLAw MALINOWSKI. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1926. Pp. ix+83. 


It has been said that Dr. Malinowski has discovered the Trobriand 
Islands for science; it is equally true that all workers-in the social sci- 
ences have discovered that whatever Dr. Malinowski writes about these 
distant islands is worth reading. This time his offering is in the form of a 
pocket edition of less than a hundred pages, but it is packed with first- 
hand information against which he weighs the merits and weaknesses of 
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different methods of approach in the study of mythology. He denies the 
naturalistic interpretation of myth, and that the native’s interest is dom- 
inantly of a theoretical, contemplative, or poetical character. He ques- 
tions the statement that all mythology can be accepted as mere chronicle, 
or that myth is “the day dream of the race,” to be understood only by the 
methods of the psychoanalyst. To him it appears as a herd-working, ex- 
tremely important cultural force which, to be understood, must be lived 
with. It “fulfils in primitive culture an indispensable function: it ex- 
presses, enhances, and codifies belief; it safeguards and enforces morali- 
ty; it vouches for the efficiency of ritual and contains practical rules for 
the guidance of man. Myth is thus a vital ingredient of human civiliza- 
tion.” But Dr. Malinowski insists that the stories live in native life, not 
on paper, and that to understand them we must know the culture, and 
‘must appreciate the native viewpoint. „He then seeks to interpret the lore 
of the Trobriand Islands as it appears to him after long.residence with 
the natives, when, as he says, ke had “the myth maker at Lis elbow.” 
i ; Fay-Cooprr COLE 
University OF CHICAGO 


Foreign Trade and World Politics. A study of the international 
foundations of prosperity, with particular reference to Ameri- 
can conditions. By Hersert F. Fraser. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xili+346. $3.25. 

Chapter vii of this work, entitled “Economic Interdependence and 

Its Political Significance,” gives us another account of the revolution 

which resulted in international division of labor and a reorganization of the 

European world whereby Eng-and’s position has become that of a great 

city, dependent upon the surrcunding country for subsistence. That sur- 

rounding country is the whole world. The bulk of thet international 
trade which is the characteristic phenomenon of the modern ‘world is 
between countries whose wants are practically the same. It is relatively 
small between the European countries and the tropical “possessions,” 
which they have conquered at such great cost. Germany’s trade with 

England in 1913 was twenty times greater than with all colonies, Only 

I per cent of the trade of the United Kingdom for the same year was with 

all her tropical African possessions combined. Foreign trade constantly - 

violates lines of sovereignty. In short, world economic organization and 
division of labor salute no flag. Its center is the point ož financial con- 
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trol located in the country of greatest manufacturing activity; its mar- 
gins are countries where the wants and needs of the people are least like 
those at the center. ` > 
It is in this description of world economic organization that this book 
is of interest to the sociologist. It directs one’s attention to the nature of 
the world-community in which men, goods, and credit move about in ever 
changing relative positions, the movements being constantly conditioned 
by forces social and political in nature. 
i Everett C. HUCHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Art of Being Ruled. By Wynoaam Lewis. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. xii-++-451. $4.00. 
Anything that Wyndham Lewis writes is likely to prove fantastic 
and bizarre to the verge of lunacy. But his mind is as keen as it is cranky, 
and as capacious as capricious. The Art of Being Ruled isa type of book . 
which has become fairly numerous of late. It belongs to the failure-of- 
democracy series. It is not “An analysis of the structure of modern so- 
ciety,” as its jacket alleges, though it shows the impact of industrialism 
on political thought. It is a passionate potpourri, a bundle of brief and 
-© yehement little essays on all sorts of subjects: Rousseau and Nietzsche, 
Proudhon and Sorel, Chesterton and Shaw, arctic shamanism and the 
Roman exoletos, fascism and the matriarchate, hypnotism and the city- 
state of antiquity. All these topics and very many more are to be found. 
in the chapter headings. It is a bit like old Richard Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. These excursuses are the book. Lewis becomes stimulating 
when he wanders away from his subject and roams at will through the 
modern intellectual woods. His defense of fascism is vitiated by his ina- 
bility to discriminate between temporary post-war reaction and the long- 
time trend toward democracy. His ten pages on Chukchee shamans prove 
that he can popularize ethnology as well as Dr. Will Durant popularizes: 
philosophy. The title of the book is the best indication of the peculiar in- 
tellectual flair of its author. 
Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
‘St, StrepHEn’s COLLEGE i 


` How to Do Research Work. By W. C. Scuuurer. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1926. Pp. vii+137. $1.25. l 

Apparently interest in research methods, of a certain kind at least, 

continues to be felt, since a commercial publisher is willing to make the 
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venture of a manual which strives “to clarify the fundamentals of all re- 
search method, with their particular application in the field of business 
and social economy.” What sociologists will find in this little volume, 
however, is not so much a s-imulus and guide in research effort as a 
species of test for their results. What the author has done, primarily, is 
to set forth in concise form the criteria of sound research procedure as he 
views then. He has analyzed this procedure into fifteen “steps” and de- 
. scribed each of these steps in somewhat formal terms, with a minimum 
of illustration. One gathers from a reading of this book that Dr. Schluter 
does not consider any piece of research work to be satisfactory except in 
the measure in which its findings are embodied i in statistical tables and 
graphs. t 

_ It would be a depressing, but perhaps salutary, experience for many, 
if not all, sociologists to subject their research studies to the tests sug- 
gested by this little manual. Fortunately Bogardus’ recent volume, The 
New Social Research, is avaiable for the comfort of those who have 
placed their faith primarily in procedures somewhat different from those 
recommended by Dr. Schluter. 

Frown N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A Nation Plan: A Basis for Co-ordinated Physical Development of 
__ the United States of America, with a Suggestion for a World- 
Plan. By Cyrus Kerr. New York: Oxford University Press, 

` 1926. Pp. xvi+210. 

The national plan which this volume outlines is inastiational rather 
than technical. It proposes that what we have been doing gropingly, as 
individuals and local communities, should be done systematically, as a 
nation. ` 

The dominant factors in national planning are transportation and 

communication, which, more than anything else, determine the distribu- 
tion of utilities and populations and the phyiscal structure of social life 
within the national boundaries: The structure of the national community 
is, as a consequence of the steady expansion of foreign’ trade, more and 
-more responsive to changes in the world-community. Our great metro-. 
politan cities, as Grass has pointed out, are but local centers of a world- 
economy. This suggests that a national survey such as.is here proposed 
could not well be carried out until we are prepared to. reckon with the 
larger world-community -within which the nation has a place. 
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One way of looking at international problems is to see them with the 
eyes of an engineer. The program which the author proposes, if it did 
nothing more, sbould at least eniablé us to visualize the difficulties in 
which our diminishing world_is involved in its struggles to realize its man- 
ifest destiny. 

Rosert E. Park 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Evolution of Values: Studies in Sociology with Special Appli- 
~ cations to Teaching. By C. Bouci&. Translated by HELEN 
STALKER SELLARS, with an Introduction by Roy Woop SEL- 
LARS. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xxxvii--277. 
The original French edition of Professor Bouglé’s The Evolution of 
Values was reviewed by the late Professor Small for the May, 1924, issue 
of this journal. The publication of an English translation was worth 
while for at least two reasons: because it is a representative work by one 
of the students of Emile Durkheim, and because it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the scanty literature which deals with the ‘sociology of value. 
Professor Roy Wood Sellars has written a thoughtful introduction to his 
wife’s translation, in which he summarizes the attempts which have been 
made by both philosophers and social scientists to illuminate the problem 
of value. He also points out the similarity of Bouglé’s treatment of the 
problem to that given by Cooley in Social Process. Up to now, Durk- 
heim’s theory of “collective representations” has probably. been more 
useful than any other approach to a scientific analysis of values and valu- 
ation. In this book Bouglé has made substantial additions to and perti- 
nent criticisms of Durkheim’s original treatment. It may be remarked 
that the “special applications to teaching” are not sufficiently obtrusive 
to limit the interest of the book for readers who are not primarily con- 

cerned with educational problems. 

Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Professional and Business Ethics. By Cart F.'Tazusca. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xiii4-370. $3.50. 

The distinctive contribution of this book is its discussion of the so- 

cial philosophy of the professions. We have, says the author, a territorial - 

division of political initiative. The social pluralism of which this division 
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is an implication has a no less important implication in the distribution 
of social responsibility among the functional agerts. The professions are 
such agents, and as such add their own peculiar content fo a negatively 
regulative political and legal control. The state is but one of the institu- 
tions in the community; the professions represent another instrument of 
social control, operating, on the one hand, as chempions of the freedom 
of practitioners, and, on the other, limiting their behavior more intelli- 
gently and rigorously than could any lay body. In relation -o this philoso- 
phy, a distinction is made between morals, law, and ethics. 

In his treatment of the actual codes and practice of ‘the professions 
and near-professions, Professor Taeusch recognizes the gap between gen- 
eral ethical principles and the sort of definition of practice that is arrived 
at by analyzing the implications of actual cases about which differences 
of opinion arise. ; 

Everett C. HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Village Community: An Essay in Economic History. 
By Freperic SzesoHu. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xxi+464. 

This is the third reprinting of the fourth edition of a book that has 
long been a standard reference with students of English history. Students 
of social origins also should know it. Although the author is not primarily 
interested in the processes involved in the evolution of the English village 
community from serfdom to freedom, there are certain bizs of evidence 
scattered throughout the book which do throw light upon characteristic 
changes. Thus he shows that the tkeow or slave of the tenth century 
yearned for the day when his lord would provide him with an outfit of 
oxen, give him a yardland, and make him a gebwr or cottier. And the 
gebur, in turn, looked for favors from the lord which would better his 
status, and got them. Small favors and privileges, once granted, were 
jealously guarded and tended to become customary and traditional. In 
like manner, favored Negro slaves on southern plantations gained priv- 
’ fleges which they might pass on to their children, and tke free Negro 
class multiplied. Within the cultural process, intimacy anc friendship is 
always operating to negate the more formal rules and regulations of the 
political order. ° 


Epear T. THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Purposive Evolution: The Link between Science and Religion. 
By Eomund Noste. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 
Pp. xi-+578. $5.00 (Student’s Edition, $4.00). 

The purpose of this volume is, essentially, to illuminate some of the 
metaphysical problems which arise, on the one hand in science, on the 
other in religion. As philosophy it is not particularly enlightening or con- 
vincing; parts of it, however, are successful when they are regarded as 
attempts to state some of the broadest generalizations of natural and so- 
cial science. Some of the problems with which this book attempts to deal 
have been much more ably discussed by John Dewey and J. E. Boodin, 
among others; for example, the problem of the relation of the part to the 
whole, in human society, in the organism, and in the cosmos, and the 
problem of “Knowledge and Nature” (chap. xv). The author’s discus- 

` sions of the nature of “mind” and of the living organism as contrasted 
with inorganic objects are helpful. His attempt to resolve the supposed 
conflict of science and religion will not change the attitudes of many per- 


sons on either side. Frioyp N. Hous 
‘UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA i ` 


How We Become Personalities. By Enward HUNTINGTON WIL- 
LIAMS. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. Pp.295. $3.00. 
This book is a patent effort to make capital òf the popular interest 
in endocrinology. It gives a certain amount of superficial information 
concerning the endocrine glands in their relation to health and disease. 
In So far as the book implies any theory of personality, it is a narrowly 
particularistic one. But there is little or no relation between the title of 
the book and its content. Personality is not defined or discussed, and no 
effort is made to show its relation to glandular functioning. The word ap- 
pears four times in the body of.the work (pp. 111, 129, 203, 218), with ` 
a somewhat different meaning in each case. E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


4 


Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57. By Witrrm Harpy CALLCOTT. 
‘Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. 357. 
$4.00. 


Hernando Cortés conquered Mexico with the sword in one hand and the 
cross in the other. But the cross proved to be an instrument mightier than the 
sword, for althotigh Mexico has this many a year been free from the political 
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domination of Spain, she has yet to throw off the domination of the Catholic 
church. Those who would seek in the past the seeds which flower in the pres- 
ent discord between the church and the state in Mexico will find this book an 
accurate guide to the period from 1821 to 1857, i.e., from the winning of inde- 
pendence from Spain to the promulgation of the ‘Constitution of 1857—the 
first concerted attempt to limit the powers of the church. The euthor envisages. 
this period as a series of struggles in which the mass of the Mexican people 
were, with blundering steps, striving to achieve freedom from the domination 
of a reactionary church which used its ‘privileged pasition ard its economic 
powers to protect the fueros of the upper classes. From the point of view of 
sociological theory, this monograph is an excellent case study in cultural con- 
flict arising out of imperfect institutional adjustment. 


An Outline and Notebook for the Study of Introductory Sociology. By 
Wyatt Marrs. Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 


This manual represents a compilation of questions based cn two elemen- 
tary textbooks in sociology: Blaczmar and Gillin’s Outlines of Sociology and 
Case’s Outlines of Introductory Sociology. It is intenced to meet the supposed 
need for “a well-co-ordinated combination of textbook and source book.” It is 
not apparent from the questions listed and the assignments suggested for study 
how this work can. possibly aid in the task outlined; while, of course, it does 
supplement the textbooks mentioned by raismg a number of questions in the 
student’s mind. The most valuab-e feature of the book is fornd by the re- 
viewer in the ample supply of blank white pages on which the student may 
record his class notes and personel reflections, without fear of getting them 
mixed up with his notes on his other academic courses and his diary. An in- 
troductory course in sociology is not going to be more scientific than it would 
otherwise be if it merely apes the ritual of the laboratory disciplines. 


Colored People in Bible History. By Rev. R. A. Morrisey, A.M., D.D. 
Hammond, Indiana: W. B. Conkey Co., 1925. Pp. 132. 


While most of the races and nationalities of which our cosmopolitan popu- 
lation is composed are learning to forget their “illustrious ancestors and the 
glorious history they have bequeatked to the race,” the Negro is just now be- 
ginning to get interested in his, This little volume is an evidence of the Negro’s 
increasing racial consciousness and increasing racial self-respect. The author 
has sought to bring together all the references to the Negro in the Bible, These 
references are interpreted in the light of ethnographers of ‘Genesis, which as- 
sumes that Negroes are the sons of Ham. It is an interesting book, and consid- 
ered as a human document, at any rete, is a significant oae. 


Boys Then and Now. By Wittiam ALLEN Warre. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. : 1926. Pp. 68. $1.25. 

Mr. White advances the thesis -hat “the test of a civilizatior i is the PRERA 
ment of its youth,” and then proceeds to “test” our latter-day culture by exam- 
ining the activities of the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, and the public schools in 
behalf of the youth of the land. He concludes, on page 37, that the above-men- 
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tioned organizations serve the needs of our youth more efficiently than did the 
saloon, the campmeeting, and the frontier school of his own youth. Thus “one 
sees the illimitable distance that civilization sai come.” 


Georgia ie the Union in 1850. By Reo Harrison Suryock. Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. viii-+-406. 
$4.50. 


This book is a survey of political events and opinion in ‘Georgia i in the two 
decades preceding the Civil War. The source material comes largely from con- 
temporary newspapers. Economic prosperity promoted Union sentiment in the 
state and proved a check to the secession movement in South Carolina and 
other southern states. The book is a good collection and interpretation of new 
. and old historical material. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Euge- 
nia Lea Remelin, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Department of Sociology | 
of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to tke classification published in 
the January issue of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Moet Yourself. —According to Jung’s psychology, there are four inescapable and - 
basic human attitudes: the observant, the expectant, the personal, and the analytical. 
Four psychological functions—sensstion, intuition, feeling, and thinking—underlle 
the four basic attitudes. Further analysis reveals that thare are two types for each 
attitude: the extraverted attitude, and the introverted attitude. Consequently we 
have eight types of human beings: (1) Extraverted sensation. Mekes the extreme 
realist, very observant, living i in the present, and most at home in the enjoyment atti- 
tude, (2) Introverted sensation. Impressionistic and visionary, observant, but seeing 
everything differently from other people. (3) Extraverted intuition Makes the ex- 
plorer, inventor, organizer, or promcter. (4) Introverted intuition. Makes philoso- 
phers, religious leaders and prophets, artists, queer geniusss and cranks. (5) Extra- 
verted feeling. Makes interpretive actists, orators, philan-hropists s:rong in the art 
of friendship for its own sake. (6) Introverted feeling. Makes a recerved and inac- 
cessible personality, silent and deep. (7) Extraverted. thinking. Makes reformers, 
executives, systematizers, and men sf applied science. (8) Introverted thinking. 
Makes the scholar, theorist, and abstract thinker in science.—K. C. Briggs, New Re- 
public, XLIX (1926), 129-33. (I, 4.) C.C. W. 


Les Limites de la Méthode Objective en Psycho-Pathologie (Tke Limits of the 
Objective Method in Psycho-Pathology).—The extreme representatives of the ob- 
jective- method for the examination of mental diseases have given up interesting 
themselves in the subjective side of human reactions. In insisting upon an exclusive 
employment of the objective method, the elements of whick come from the behavior- 
ism of Watson and the reflexology of Bechterew, and which is physiological, all hope 
of solving the problem is dispelled. In discarding, as tools, intelligence, conscience, 
will, and the social self, the behavioris: and reflexologist dis-ard the essential traits of 
human personality. The description of phenomena is only the first step in the knowl- 
edge of personality. External phenomena are always signs. But they must be inter- 

preted and correlated, and connections must be established between them. Their sig- 
Pineance must be sought for the whole personality. A fina: synthesis can be secured 
only by an appeal to subjective data, for without subjective data, access to objective 
data even is closed. Mental life can be reduced to reflexology only in theory. The - 
moment a living man enters the picture, the subjective aspect ceases to be a negligible 
quantity —P. Ephrussi, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (1926), 822-40. (I, Ay tee 
43 X, 2.) ; 


An Attempted Study of Emoticnal Tendencies in Criminals—By using the 
Pressey X-O tests, an attempt was made to compare the prison inmate with normal 
individuals with respect to emotional reactions. One hundred inmates of the Nebras- 
ka State Reformatory for men were selected at random. Cf this group, seventy-six 
returned papers which gave evidence that they understood the tests and followed in- 
structions faithfully. The remaining twenty-four papers were discarced. From the 
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relis of the tests and comparisons with normal people the folowing tentative con- 
clusions and interpretations were reached: (1) These seventy-six prison inmates are 
as much affected by unpleasant word stimuli as the normal, and perhaps more 30. 
They tend to be aifected more unpleasantly by words which carry a meaning of fear 
or a reference to self which is menacing or disparaging. (2) There is some evidence 
of a lack of association of ideas as compared with the normal, and some tendency to 
give peculiar associative responses. (3) They put just as many things in the category 


of blameworthy acts, but differ from the normal in the particular acts which they 


consider wrong or blameworthy. (4) They are slightly less subject to worry, or at 
least to confess their worries. There is a rather striking lack of worry about melan- 
choly ideas and a tendency toward hypochondria. It may be inferred that the ten- 
dencies to fear, ideas of persecution, and bypochondria could result from court and 
prison experiences, and cannot be ascribed to original nature. The characteristics 
which might have existed before commitment are the tendencies to unpleasant affec- 
tivity, to restricted associative ability, to peculiar or individual association of ideas, 
and the tendency to avoid self-blame——J. P. Guilford, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 240-44. (I, 4; IX, ae ads 


Soxialanthropologische Beobachtungen (Socio-Anthropological Observations). 
—To approach the study of inherited traits a group was chosen with almost identical 
environment from childhood. Such was offered by orphanages founded during the 
war in Germany. Even in such groups great divergencies as to behavior existed. 
These were attributed to race and inherited tendencies. Thus, the rebellious indi- 
viduals in the institutions, like those in the world at large, are attributable to race 
mixtures——Karl Valentin Müller and Martin Springer, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie, XVIII (May, 1926), 55-68. (I, 4; IA, 6.) E. AA. 


I. THE FAMILY 


Les Diverses Formes du Mariage chez les Sauvages (Various Forms of Mar- 
riage among Savages).—For a long time we have believed that the form of marriage 
among simple peoples was marriage by purchase (mariage, par achat), present in its 
most characteristic form when a sufficiency of movable goods allows the bestowal of 
considerable nuptial gifts; and in a distorted form as marriage with labor (mariage 
par travail). Relatively few peoples have possessed true marriage by purchase, 
wherein the woman must be dered merchandise, and which presupposes woman’s 
position to bė no higher than that of slave or domestic anima]. The marriage gift 
(don) appears most frequently as a guaranty of one or both of the contractual parties 
to the other, a guaranty against abusive repudiations, sterility, or bad conduct. This 
may be called marriage with security (mariage par gage). Specific data yield the 
fact that marriage by purchase does not exist in any non-civilized societies which are 
lowest in the scale, save in the form of marriage by exchange-purchase (mariage par 
échange-achat), that is, in the form of tribal purchase, and this occurs only in soci- 
eties where women are entirely subordinate. It does occur, but infrequently, among 
savages higher in the scale, where the situation of woman approaches slavery.—Paul 
Descamps, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, IL (1926), 231-52. (II, 1, 2; I, x, 6.) 

E.L. R. 


Der Einfluss des Geburtenrückgangs auf die Familiengrisse in Zurich und 
Berlin (The Influence of a Declining -Birth-Rate upon Size of Family in Zurich and 
Berlin).—Although the number of marriages greatly increased in Germany after the 
war, the birth-rate has constantly declined until today Germany is among the lowest 
in birth-rate of large powers. In Zurich births decreased from 32.8, as an average for 
the four-year period 1896—1900, to 13.3, as an average for a similar period, 191620. 
In 1920 about 30 per cent of marriages were childless in that city, while one-half had 
one to two children; only 11.5 per cent had three children, and 2.3 per cent had five 
children. That is the general situation for most of the large cities of Germany. Ber- 
lin’s birth-rate has declined 51 per cent from 1913 to 1923. The Rhine cities had a de- 
cline of from 30 to 40 per cent. The nation as a whole declined 24 per cent—Dr. 
Ebrler, Schmolers Jahrbuch, XLIX (Heft 4), 187—195. (TJ, 3; VIII, 2.) E.A. A. 
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OI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Das Philippinenproblem (The Philippine Problem).—The cultural revolution 
of the Philippines has proceeded at an astonishing pacz, In twenty-five years the 
former Spanish culture has been practically swept away. Seven or eight million of the 
eleven million people today have gained a knowledge of English. The rapid decay of 
Spanish culture, which dominated the Islands for thrze hundred years, was due to the 
slight degree in which that culture had actually penetrated the native population. 
That situation, in turn, finds its explanation in the long conflict of a liberal Spanish 
government with the clergy. At home the government induced many changes. It, 

` however, dared not interfere with the traditional colon‘al policy. The monks soon 
recognized their peculiar advantage as intermediaries between the home government 
and the native people. To maintain it, contrary to the usual policy, they refrained 
from teaching Spanish. The natives were protected irom liberal ideas and their own 
position was secure-—Walther Tuckermann, Geo-Politik, LO (September, 1935), 692- 
700. (1, 3, 5; VI, 2, 4.) AA. 


The Immigration Problem im Australia.—Immigz-ation in Australia appears 
more and more as a question of labor opportunities which must be definitely ascer- 
tained before the laborers are obta:ned. A map of population distribution suggests 
that (1) the agricultural areas of the southeast, especially of Victoria, are already 
fairly closely settled; and (2) the greatest possibilities for absorbing rural workers 
are presented in Queensland and in western Australia. Aa the absorptive capacity of 
manufacturing industries is far greater than that of primary industries, the wisest 
migration policy would emphasize manufacturing rather than primary industrial ex- 
pansion. The problem of racial composition has been sentimentally settled. The pol- 
icy of a white Australia defines beyond argument a nat:onal ambition on the color 
question. No conceivable ethnologic, biologic, or economic argument would shake 
this social dogma. To have the protlem lifted from the arena of party politics to the 
laboratory of the scientist will be = real contribution to an ultimate and successful 
solution of the immigration problen—G. L. Wood, Economic Record, Il ee: 
229-39. (IH, 4; IV, 2.) c.c. W. 


The Chinese in the Caribbean.—The Islands of the Caribbean are so well fitted 
for Chinese immigrants that it is strange to find that their settlements have been 
small. In some islands they number a few hundred; in Trinidad a few thousand. 
The explanation is that the Caribbean Islands are a black man’s world. The white 
man owns the land; the blacks inhabit it. Between the whites and the black peasants 
stand the half- breeds, the quadroors and mulattoes, with men of darker skin, who 
form a natural middle class. The true obstacle to the Chinese penetration of the 
Caribbean is the fact that the immigrants spring from a class who are a little above 
the blacks in their ideas, and do not care to compete with them in work. No doubt 
China could furnish a poverty-stricken class who could outlive the black peasants 
and slum-dwellers on their own terms; but these people have no funds for the jour- 
ney.—W’. M. Cousins, Contemporary Review, CXXX (1926), 632-38. Sr Ld $i 
IV, 2.) 


Machines and Gods in a Bombay Mill.—The caste system is still observed in 
factories in Bombay. The numerous castes, subcastes, and outcastes may cause some 
confusion in the mind of a foreigner, but among themselves the wcrkers know their 
exact position in the social order: with whom to eat and with whom not to eat; with 
whom to work and with whom not to work. The low-caste and outcaste workmen are 
necessary for certain tasks that the sther men refuse to do. For example, to handle 
the tallow used in the finishing depertment the Mohammedan is engaged. A Hindu 
would give up his employment rather than touch it. There are times when these 
numerous and complicated caste prectices make one worder if mill life has effected 
any change in the Hindu mill workers. Brief consideration, and the decision will be 
that it has. One recognizes that their traditional beliefs have changed little, but ef- 
forts have been made to adjust these strange old philosophies to conditions obtaining 
in modern factory life —H. R. Band Asta, XXVI (1926), 1094-99. (III, 5, 6; pe 43 
VO, 4.) C.C.W. 
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Colonial Fruits on the French Tree.—Most of the French colonies of today ere 
in tropical regions. North Africa stands as the almost unique exception. In North 
Africa the climate is almost the same as that of southern France. The French peas- 
ants, almost without need of adaptation, can settle there with their families and grow 
wheat and take care of their vineyards. But in practically no colony outside of North 

_ Africa is such an endosmose of the French character to be expected. In the whole of 
Central Africa, in Madagascar, in Indo-China, to mention the largest units, the cli- 
mate is destructive of the whites. Any work with their hands is forbidden to them. 

_ For France, therefore, the chief problem of colonial policy is not, as it is for Germany 
or Italy, how to secure lands, or as it wa3 for Portugal, how to secure capital, or even 

“as it is for parts of the British Empire, how to preserve political and economic links 
between the colonies and the mother-country. The problem for France is how she is 
going to have her régime and her ‘standards supported by the native population. In 
order to achieve this aim, the French are becoming more liberal in administering their 
possessions. The good will of the native population is earnestly sought. Most 
Frenchmen in touch with colonial problems believe it a method that will postpone, 

. perhaps ad infinitwm, the moment when the ripe fruit may fall from the tree— 
P. Denoyer, Asia, XXVII (1927), 9-15. (HL, 5.) C.C.W. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Neue Untersuchungen fiber Rasse und Volkstum (New Investigations Con- 
cerning Races and Peoples).—Race is an anthropological concept. It refers to char- 
acteristic bodily and mental traits which distinguish one human group from another. 

' Folk is a sociological concept based on the three factors of language, culture, and 
territory. It is represented by tribe and nationality. Europe is composed of numer- 
er folk, but few races.—Alois Fischer, Geo-Politik, IIL (November, 1926), ae 

(IV, 2.) E.A. A 


Der. Ostasiatische Problemkreis (The East-Asiatic Problem).—The center of 
the Pacific problem is Japan, with its enormous population pressure; it now numbers 
some eighty million people. Only some 15 per cent of her soil has agricultural value. 
Rice, her most important article of food, yielded about $0,000,000 bushels in 1925, 
necessitating the importation of 285,000,000 bushels. Since 1914 the living cost has 
increased fivefold. As compared with present Germany, her living cost is 50 per cent 
higher and her wages are from 25 to 4o per cent lower. The attempt at economic 
expansion into China brings her into conflict, not only with that country, but with 
England, and lately even more with America. Australia, and Holland, with her island 
possessions, are also vitally concerned.—Zeck, Geo-Politik, IO (November, 1926), 
844-48. (IV, 2; V, 4; VI, 2.) E.A. A. 


Die Negerfrage in Siidafrika (The Negro Question in South Africa).—Friction 
between races in South Africa was greatly intensified by the land laws of 1913 which 
gave only Europeans the right of land ownership and confined the Negro to unde- 
sirable reservations. In that way he was forced to labor for whites, Class distinction 
is most pronounced. From mary public places, from some entire cities, the Negro is 
completely barred. He is not permitted to enter a street car in some places. In trade 
he is constantly discriminated against. Leadership is developing in two forms. A 
radical group is constantly inciting to violence. Another, less radical, is seeking to 
help the Negro by educating him. There are more Negro newspapers in South Africa 
than in the entire remainder of Negro Africa. A Negro movement throughout the 
continent is very manifest. It has been strengthened especially by two factors: one, 
the increasing influence of the American Negro in Africa; the other, the world-war, 
which brought together in France Negroes from all parts of the continent and caused 
them to absorb many new ideas—Herbert Hanisch, Geo-Politik, IIL (November, 
1926), 839-43. (1V, 2; IL, 5; VU, 4.) E.A. A. 


Party Movements in Great Britain.—The Conservative party has become a 
party of property, basing itself mainly on industrial wealth and determined that the 
law and institutions of this country shall be exerted fully in the protection of the 
present system. The general strike does not awaken suspicions that something is 
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amiss in that system; it merely confirms a horrid suspicion that Bolshevist agitators 
are responsible for it. The Liberal party, in brief, is still rent in pieces by factions, 
and shows no sigu- of recovering its strength in the country, -It has no industrial pol- . 
icy. Mr. Lloyd George’s agricultural policy has not been overacceptable to many of ` 
its members; and the main body of its followers are people like Sir Ernest Benn and 
Sir Hugh Bell, who adhere, with great ability, to the most extreme conception of a 
laissez faire state. The Labor party, by common admission, is superior to any of its 
rivals in energy and enthusiasm; but its members still tend to generate heat rather 
than light. As a whole it is becoming clear that the return to a two-party system is 
now final. No one can say that the Conservatives will not win, but the ultimate vic- 
tory of the progressive forces seems to be unquestionable.—Harold J. Laski, New Re- 
public, XLIX (1926), 12-15. (IV, 3.) C.C.W. 


The Meaning of Liberalism.—In England it has been made plain that conserva- 
tism is by its very nature unfit to guide a nation in times that demand courage and 
constructive imagination; because corservatism spells timidity, and a conservative 
party must always be crippled for effective action by the pull of the vested interests. 
On the other hand, the Labor party is equally discredited. Its-intellectual leaders are 
losing faith in the sweeping formulas which once inspired them, and are beginning to 
realize the dangers that attend their inevitable subservience to the heads of the trade 
unions, whose every action they are bound to sustain. The party itself is torn asunder 
by internal feuds. The Liberal party has at this moment a wonderful chance of re- 
covery. Liberalism should not be idertified with laissez faire. The primary end for 
which the state exists is to secure for its citizens three fundamental conditions of civi- 
lized life—peace, justice, and liberty—meaning by liberty a real opportunity to de- 
velop and use their own powers in their own way. All the powers that may be neces- 
sary for these ends are powers which the state ought to wield. In order to achieve 
these aims, it ought to be the function of liberalism to see that private initiative is 
encouraged and emancipated and'‘that the rights of ownership are widely diffused in- 
stead of being concentrated either in the hands of a small rich class or of the state-— 
Ramsay Muir, Contemporary Review, CXXX. (1926), 545-54. (IV, 3, I; be +) 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Scientific City of the Futu-e.—The city of the future, of course, will be 
enormous and it will be a scientific city. Traffic problems should be referred to the 
mathematician. He will be the traffic policeman of the future. Sooner or later we 
shall get the helicopter, the flying machine which will go straight up and down at any 
desired speed when necessary as well 2s forward. It is time to begin planning for the 
change air traffic will soon be making. Before long it will be necessary to prohibit the 
building of new skyscrapers in those sections of our cities which are already over- 
crowded, in order to facilitate traffic. Noise will be one of the things which will in- 
crease as city congestion grows. It decreases the acuteness of our hearing; but in cities 
we do not need hearing as acute as that which the savage must have in the forest. 
Lastly, in our city of the future we shall have to meet the problems of municipal 
management in a scientific way. If we could completely eliminate politics from the 
management of our American cities, <urning it over to real experts, we would have 
tax rates which would seem ridiculcusly low when compared to those which we 
charge ourselves to-day—T. A. Edison, Forum, LXXVI (1926), 823-29. (V, 23` 
VI, 4). C.C. W. 


Regional Town-Planning.—The time is long past when a town can plan for 
itself, indifferent to what its neighbors are doing. Modern methods of transportation 
and communication render it necessary for town-planners to consider wide areas. Re- 
alizing this fact, many local authorities in different parts of England have formed 
joint committees for regional town-planning. These committees are concerned with 
the routes of the main thoroughfares of the region, with zoning, with the number of 
houses to be erected per acre, and with the reservation of suitable land for public 
open spaces, They are considering these matters from the point of view of the advan- 
tages to the region as a whole. The rural point of view and the requirements of agri- 
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- cultural regions are held to be important factors in regional town-planning. The 
Joint Town-Planning Committee of North Tyneside (including fourteen local dis- 
tricts) has drawn up suggestions for new and improved roads for the whole region. 
This Committee, in joint conference with a similar committee from South Tyneside (a 
committee including sixteen local districts) is discussing further means of communica- 
tion across the river Tyne, and is planning to finance three new bridges end a tunnel 
on a regional, rather than on a local, basis. Committees such as these in Tyneside are 
forming regional plans and submitting them to local authorities who have power to 
approve them. In fact, by the Town-Planning Act of 1925 every urban authority 
which had in 1921 a population-of 20,000 or more must prepare by 1929 a town-plan- 
ning scheme. When regional plans such as those under way in Tyneside are fully ap- 
proved, they have the force of law.—Tyneside Papers No. 5, Bureau of Social Re- 
search for Tyneside, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (V, 2, 4.) E.L. R. 


The Settlement of Northern Australia.—Australian tropics are now occupied by 
many thousands of pure-blooded European settlers (103,000 along the eastern coast 
of Queensland alone). These settlers, some of them second and third generation, rep- 
resent a huge unconscious experiment in acclimatization. In 1921 the gross birth-rate 
(per 1,000 of mean annual population) was for Queensland 26.59; while the.gross 
death-rate was 9.34. In Cairns, the most northerly of the Queensland coastal towns, 
an investigation revealed that 67.5 per cent of the mothers were tropically born. 
These facts would seem to dispose of the objection raised by Huntington that the res- 
idents of Queensland are a selected population. High cost of transportation and lack > 
of labor supply, however, are handicaps to the development of agriculture. There- 
fore no attempt should be made at present to develop agricultural industry for tropi- 
cal produce in northern Australia. The development of the pastoral industry by every 
possible means so as to reduce the cost of production should be the first policy of the 
administration.—G. L. Wood, Economic Record, II (1926), 1-19. (V, 4; nes 4) 


Agricultural Geography.—That geographers should give greater attention to ag- 
riculture is the most natural and expected trend of development, as there are no means 
of illustrating the relation of natural environments to life that exceed those established 
in agriculture. The subject is not only of theoretical value for the illustration of geo- 
graphical relations, but it also has a practical application. It offers an opportunity for 
information about the agricultural regions of the world, the staple food crops of do- 
mestic and foreign importance, the relation of climate, topography, soils, and crops, 
and the relation of industry as a whole to man-—F. A. Carlson, Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XXV (1926), 313-14. (V, 4,1.) - C.C. W. 


i Some Principles of Commercial Geography.—Is geography a science? H. R. 
Mil, the great. English geographer, has defined his field as “the science of distribu- 
tion.” It places the emphasis of the subject upon location and space relations and 
neglects the discovery and formulation of principles. In Germany the emphasis in ge- 
ographic work has been laid upon exhaustive regional studies. Geography is merely 
the regional aspect of various sciences and possesses no principles of its own and hence 
can lay no claim to being a science. American geographers have taken as their goal of 
geographic investigation the search for the relationships existing between human ac- 
tivities and environment. This quest for the relationships which underlie geographic 
adjustment has resulted in the recognition that these adjustments tend to obey cer- 
tain laws. The existence of these “laws of adjustment” gives to geography the right 
to be called a science. Commercial geography is the study of the relationships of com- 
mercial activity to the natural environment; and a principle of commercial geography 
is a generalized statement of such a geographic relationship. Thirty-nine principles of 
commercial geography are tentatively set forth —G. T. Renner, Jr., Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXV (1026), 337-42. (V, 4; X, 2.) C.C.W. 


Bemerkungen zum Problem der Bevilkerungadichte auf der Erde (Notes on 
the Problem of Population Density).—Attempts to estimate possible maximum pop- 
ulation density of the worid base themselves primarily on the question of how much 
food might be produced provided all world-areas were made to yield a maximum, 
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The fact of civilized man’s increasing wants, new inventions, making possible new 
sources of food and energy, though exceedingly important, are usually not considered. 
Albrecht Haushofer, Geo-Politik, IIL (October, 1926), 789-96. (V, 4; w aa) 


Haus-Geographie von Niedersachsen (Building-Geography of Lower Saxony). 
—In the construction of houses man has given expression to the form of his economy 
as well as to the whole of his inner life. Various regions among the p2asants have de- 
veloped very different house structures. The influence of one cultural group upon an- 
other may be visualized by noting changes in architecture. The nearer the house is to 
the periphery of the culture area, the more it ‘is influenced by the adjacent culture. 
Marginal houses are a combinatior. of two building styles—Dr. Wilhelm Pessler, 
Deutschlands Erneuerung, X (August, 1926), 149.53. (V, 4; I, 6.) | ELA. A. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Ee FT (The Sclentific Study of the Newspaper).—The scien- 
tific study of the newspaper is meking considerable headway in Germany. Eleven 
universities have one or more lectuzers in this field. The approach is not practical, as 
is the case in most American journelistic schools. The purpose is not to train journal- 
ists, but to study the nature, rôle, and development of one of the most important of 
present-day institutions. Though lectures on the newspaper were given as early as 
the seventeenth century, it was not until the present generation thet the study was re- 
vived and approached scientifically. In that Bücher was a forerunner-—Karl Jaegger- 
Essen, Preussische Jakrbticher, CCVI (October, 1926), 69-72. (VI, 7; ao 3, ) 2i 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
(The Economic Significance of Agricultural Economic Association).—-Constant at- 
tention to the great changes in mdustry has caused us to overlook changes of equal 
magnitude in the economic organization of the country. But tkere, too, the capital- 
istic system is bringing forth special types of productive units ard forms of co-opera- 
tion. In Europe co-operatives have already passed through various phases. Manufac- 
turing of their products becomes an ever more important function. At present efforts 
are directed toward scientific Iccation of various plants with reference to the nature 
of the product and to available power and transportation.—Alexander Tschajanow, 
Weltwirtschaftiiches Archiv, XXIV (October, 1926), 275-98. (VU, x; V, ee 


L’Education Morale (Moral Education).—In the course of a series of lectures 
given at the Sorbonne in 1902-3, comprising Durkheim's first course on the sclence of 
education, he develops certair considerations which show his sociological theory of 

moral precepts. Moral rules possess a particular prestige. They are obeyed because 
they are the rule and because there is an abstraction made of the possible conse- 
quences of such acts as are prescribed. Morals aim to attach the individual to one or 
many social groups. They are made for society. They are not of direct consequence 
to the individual, but suppos a reality outside of him. But they are the very life of 
society, which cannot exist save between members of a certain, likeness, conforming 
in a certain degree to a collective ideal. Discipline is society conceived in a command- 
ing rôle. Society is the only end of moral conduct. If we seek to realize society we 
do it only by going beyond our individual selves. Since the end is above our finite 
selves, we cannot realize it without in a measure surpassing our individual nature.— 
Review of “Emil Durkheim,” by P. Fauconnet, in Revue de L'Institut de Sociologie, 
I (1926), 390-92. (VII, 2; X, 4, 5.) E. L.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Crime and Its Causes.—Much yet remains to be done before we are able to 
speak with any assurance about the causes of crime. Too great haste to apply the | 
tentative findings in psycaoclogy has led to the practice of considering a criminal 
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problem settled when it can be labeled according to some sort of rough classification. 
It is safe to assume that whether or not the criminal is aware of it, his crime always 
has a motive, either expressed or repressed. Many juvenile crimes, for example, are 
committed as a result of the instinctive desire to emulate. As age increases, the vari- 
ous motives and urges change and become more complicated. Many of our problems 
' of crime may be solved by dealing in a sympathetic way with juvenile delinquents. 
Many more could be dealt with successfully by adjusting problems in the home life. 
When these methods are not successful, appropriate system of punishment must be 
prescribed. The whole question amounts to this: Crime is due to uncontrolled urg- 
ings; this lack of control is either due to lack of home training or to hereditary de- 
fects which prevent the individual from exercising the proper inhibitions. Crime can 
be controlled only by appropriate treatment in the form of punishment.—William D. 
Tait, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 
234-39. (VII, 1.) L.S.C. 


A Psychological Survey of the Manitoba Juvenile Delinquents—A psycho- 
logical study, including testing with the Otis Group Intelligence Scale and investiga- 
tion of the home environment and personal history of each case, was made of the 
boys of the Industrial Training School, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. A 
survey of the background of these boys revealed several important elements to be 
considered, namely, the large’ proportion who came from foreign parentage; the 
' prevalence of a low standard of living among their families; the lack of one or both 
parents in half the cases; the fact that parents in half the cases were of the laboring 
classes; and that the main crimes were stealing and incorrigibility. From this study 
it is concluded that the juvenile delinquents in the prairie provinces of Canada are of 
decidedly lower mentality than the averege; that nearly half of them are feeble- 
minded; that the low mentality is the cause, in nearly every case, of delinquency ; 
and that home conditions make a very great difference in the character traits which 
wae s boy.—Charles L. Maris, Journal of Delinquency, X (July, 1926), AEs tT: 

I 


Über dio- Eltern der schwachsinnigen Hilfsechulkinder Münchens und ihre 
Fortpflanzung (Concerning the Parents of Feebleminded Children in the Special 
School of Munich).—Special schools in Munich for retarded children had 764 pupils 
in 1925-26..Of these the majority, 725, were feebleminded. The families from which 
they came exceeded by 55 to 60 per cent the average-sized family of the city. Lower 
classes contributed most in proportion; thus, the unskilled, constituting 23.2 per cent 
of the population, are responsible for 45.4 per cent of the feebleminded children. 
Franz Prokein, Archiv fir Rassen- u. Geselischafts-Biologie, XVII (February, 1926), 
360-370. (VOT, 1, 2.) E.A. A. 


` Über die vergleichweise Fruchtbarkeit der Kulturvölker (Concerning the 
Comparative Fecundity of Civilized Peoples).—Wherever among modern cultures a 
declining fecundity is noticed analysis shows that this decline first sets in with illegiti- 
mate births. Contraceptives, first here applied, cause a rapid and continuous decline 
-in the ratio of illegitimate to legitimate births. While the rate of the former tends 
almost to disappear, that of the latter seeks a new lower level at which it tends to re- 
main—Dr. H. Schmidt, Archiv fiir Ressen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, ae es 
1926), 193-205. (VIII, 2.) A.A. 


Rationalization and Overpopulation.—Neo-malthusianism is a rae ee in 
which men refuse to believe that the problems of society, like war, poverty, famine, 
crime, late marriage, etc., are due to imperfections in the social structure, and blame 
these problems on an impersonal Nature, and the inexorable laws of Nature. The 
process has much in common with religious explanations of disasters and misfortunes 
in which these catastrophes are conceived as divine punishment. The Neo-malthu- 
sian rationalization is made because scientific explanations made by the social sci- 
ences are derogatory to the status quo, and seem to indicate necessary reforms which 
are opposed by the groups which are benefiting by the existing order. Hence Neo- 
malthusianism is an acceptable theory, while the more scientific explanations are not 
acceptable-—J. J. Eggen; Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, ARI (Octo 
ber-December, 1926), 256-66. (VIII, 2; L 4; X, a, 3.) S.C. 
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China's Population—400,000,000 or 300,000,000?—Vrhat is the population of 
China proper or the eighteen provinces? Among all the =stimates and returns, the 
census of 1910 is to-be preferred. It is the most accurate ever taken in China and 
probably overstates the population. In other words, the present population of China 
proper is probably less than 300,000,000. It has not increesed since 1800. The main 
reason for believing this is that there is no evidence ‘that the food supply of China 
has increased in the last two centuries, or that the standard of living has sunk, thus 
enabling more people to be maintained on the same food supply. This conclusion 
agrees with that of Mr. Rockhill, the ablest recent critic of Chinese statistics,—Wal- 
ter F, Willcox, Chinese Students’ Monthly, XXII (1926), 23~29.- (VII, 2 Pra 4) 


Zur Frage der Vitalität und Morbiditut der jüdischen Bevölkerung (On the 
Vitality and Morbidity of the Jewisk Population).—The population pyramid of the 
Jews of western Europe as compared with the rest of the populaticn shows a rela- 
tively small number of children and a much larger proportion of cld people. This 
phenomenon has been explained in terms of race. Both infant death-rate and mor- 
tality from the most common diseases are very low among them. The race factor is of 
little or no importance. The infant death-rate is low because of the small number 
born as compared with total populetion. Toward the east, in Roumania, Poland, 
and Russia, where children are more numerous, the death-rate is as high as for the 
rest of the population. Low mortalizy from disease is bound up with the nature of 
their employment, habits of life, and especially with their jamily life—Hans Ullman, 
ae far Rassen: u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, XVID (Mey, 1926), 1-53. wok a; 

2.) ; Å. À. 


Über die rassenbiologischen Verhältnisse Chinas (Concerning the Biology of 
Race in China).—Family life is central to Chinese social organization. Marriage oc- 
curs early. Women are desired to be somewhat older than the men. Little erotic ex- 
pression of any kind is to be noted in public. Sex mores for women are stringent, 
while men are permitted concubines and prostitutes. The child death-rate is very 
high, though no exact data are available. Many girls are put to d2ath when born, 
though the number is possibly overrated. The death-rat2 from diseases, pests, epi- 
demics, infections of various kinds, notably malaria, is high. Leprosy is common. 
Tuberculosis exists in all forms and in surprising frequency. Aside from tuberculosis 
of the lungs, tuberculosis of the bone and joints is very prevalent among children. 
- Syphilis is unusually widespread anc by no means confined to the cities. It appears 
to be almost as prevalent in the country. Prognosis is fairly favoreble; many cases 
effect self-cures, Likewise, gonorrhea is widespread. Insarity, accorcing to European 
doctors, occurs infrequently. Alcohol is used, but is less important as a stimulant 
than is opium. Population is rapidly increasing and spreading toward Thibet. Euro- 
pean influence is noticeable, not only on culture, but on diseases as well-—Dr. Gerhardt 
von Bonin, Archiv fir Rassen- u. Geselischafts-Biologie, XVII (Jure, 1926), 165-92. 
(VII, 3, 5; I, 2; IV, 2.) ' E.A. A. 


An Interpretation of Mental Symptoms of Dementia Praecox.—An under- 
standing of dementia praecox requires that the mental symptoms be studied from the 
standpoint of their relation to one another to determine which are œntral and which 
may be regarded as peripheral and contingent. Dementia praecox may be regarded as 
essentially a progressive disturbance of the emotional life, the other symptoms being 
more or less directly related to the particular emotional alterations experienced by 
the patient. The prominence that disturbances of the emotional life have in the onset 
and the development of the disease is a confirmation of this supposition. The total 
picture of the mental life of dementia praecox fs that of a mind that has allowed the 
emotional disturbances that normally accompany the common failures of life to be- 
come the central and controlling motive of its thought and action. The ordinary 
give-and-take of life brings to ligh: weaknesses in the psychophysical make-up of 
these patients, and the form in which these weaknesses manifest themselves is that of 
a wounded amour propre. The circumstances that are the occasion of these mental 
disturbances are, as a rule, more or less commonplace, and such as the more healthy- 
minded pass over with no loss to thelr sense of the relative importance of things. In 
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the praecox cases, the contrast is ‘shifted fromthe relation of events and things to one 
another, to the relation of events and things to the patient’s own self-feeling. The in- 
tellect, which is not at first seriously involved, is reacted upon by the. narrowing of 
the patient’s normal contacts with life about him A. E. Davies, Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 284-96. WH 4 De 


Constitutional Psychopathic Inferior Personality-—Constitutional Reet 
inferiority with or without psychosis is a fertile soil for delinquency. A study of 
289 cases of alleged insanity revealed that a minimum of 10-12 per cent of them 
were constitutional psychopathic inferiors. Using behavior as the chief criterion of 
constitutional psychopathy, and using the quality of behavior in the suspected case 
to determine the subdivision to which the individual belongs, it is found that cases 
group themselves into seven subdivisions which are now generally accepted. These 
are: (1) inferior or inadequate personality; (2) paranoid personality; (3) emotional 
instability; (4) criminalism; (5) pathological lying; (6) sexual psychopathy; (7) 
nomadism. Five general characteristics are found to apply in each of thes2 subdivi- 
sions, namely, hereditary taint; hyper- or hypo-irritability of the emotional sphere; 
imbalance of judgment and control over behavior and other voluntary acts; imbal- 
ance of reason, which is, according to Kant, the ability to know anything "entirely 
a priori; lack of true appreciation of moral or ethical values. Work in this field has 
emphasized the need for extended study to determine the relation of crime and con- 
stitutional psychopathy.—Thomas J. Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, X ae? 
1926), 428-33. (VII, 4, 1.) L.S i 


Ix. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Forecasting Economic Conditions in Australia —This study shows how inti- 
mately the whole commercial life of Australia is linked with the climatic fluctuations 
and how such knowledge may be used to forecast business conditions. The spring 
rainfall in northern Victoria may ke used as an early index to the wheat yield and as 
an indicator of prospective prices, both agricultural and general. It is also very inti- 
mately associated with the purchasing power of money, the cost of living, and the 
value of the effective wage. For example, the coefficient of correlation for the effec- 
tive wage 1906-15, inclusive, to the rainfall of the previous spring is +0.81.—H. | 
Barkley, Economic Record, I (1926), 161-73. (LX, 1; V, 4; VU,1.) ` C C.W. 


An Investigation of the Non-Intellectual Traits of a Group of Negro Adults.— 
The problem as studied has two aspects: (1) What correlation exists between tests 
of intelligence and emotionality among Negro adults? (2) Does any correlation exist 
between the so-called “non-intellectual” traits, such as emotionality and tempera- 
ment? In the study the Terman group test of intelligence, the Otis intelligence test, 
the Pressey X-O test of emotional susceptibility, and the Downey will-temperament 
test were administered to a group of about 175 Negro adults, all of whom were col- 
lege students with from two to three years of training above the high school. The 
results of these tests were intercorrelated with several significant cases isolated for 
special study. It was concluded that these tests showed very little correlation between 
intelligence and emotionality among Negro subjects. It was found also that no dis- 
tinctive pattern appeared in the group profile of the subjects studied, using the twelve 
items of the Downey test as basic data. A third finding was that while the correlation 
of the personal judgments of classmates and teachers as to intelligence of the subjects 
. with the results of the intelligence tests was high, the correlations between personal 
estimates and the results of the Downey and Pressey tests was negligible. No attempt 
was made to separate results on the basis of different racial mixtures represented by 
the subjects studied—H. M. Bond, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXI (October-December, 1926), 267-76. (TX, 2.) L.S. C. 


Differential Changes of Political Preference under Campaign Stimulation.— 

` Using as subjects the three upper classes of students in sociology in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and using the 1924 presidential election as an occasion for the study, an attempt 
was made, first, to determine the iorm of the distribution of generalized attitudes 
toward political and social change, and second, to discover whether there was a rela- 
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tionship between the position occupizd upon the scale of attitudes and the tendency 
during the campaign to change precerences among the concrete alternatives repre- 
sented by the three major presidentiel candidates, The method employed was that of 
two successive “ballots” or questionraires. On the first questionnaire the student was 
asked to rate himself on a scale gracing from radicalism on the one extreme to, reac- 
tionaryism on the other, and to indicate his first, second, and third choices for presi~: 
dent. This'was done in October of tne campaign year. The second questionneire was 
filled out in November, after the group was subjected to a great many campaign ~ 
stimuli incident to campus interest in the election. On this second “ballot” the student 
was asked to indicate his present first, second, and third choice, the generalized atti- 
tude being regarded as constant. It was found that among 340 s-udents, only 12.9 
per cent changed in their first choize, and only 9.9 per cent changed in their second 
choice. The remainder remained urchanged in all choices. When the changes in pref- 
erence were compared with the ratings in the matter of generalized attitudes toward 
political and social change, it was found that stability of preference varied directly 
with increasing conservatism.—Stuart A. Rice, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 297-303. (IX; 2; I, 4; VI 3, 4) Praia 


Personality as “Habit Organization.”—Taking as a point of departure J. B. 
Watson’s view that personality is the end product of the habit systems, and starting 
with the thesis that a well-integrated personality is one in which the various habit 
systems show no marked disagreements (and that a poorly integrated personality is 
just the reverse), an attempt is made to enswer the questions: (1) Can we get a 
measure of the degree of integration of the fundamental habit systems? (2) Can we 
discover the part played by other traits in this integration? A habit-system chart 
was devised, the’ systems selected being work habits, play habits, moral habits, per- 
sonal habits, emotional or temperamental habits, and social habits. The position of 
the person rated in each of these habit systems is expressed by a number from 7 to 1. 
A rating of ı means that the habit system is poorly developed, and a rating of 7 
means that it is well developed—in the judgment of the scorer. The personality score 
is the sum of the ratings in each habit system. The integration score is obtained by 
computing the average deviation from the average rating of each of the specific 
habit-system ratings. Two groups of students were rated. In each case the personal. 
ity score was found to be of little value, and of low correlation with results of the 
Army Alpha test and the George Washington Social Intelligence test. The integration 
score, on the other hand, seemed to correlate fairly well with the results of the Alpha 
and Social Intelligence tests. The results are regarded as very tentative, and the 
question of the validity of the test is being studied by getting several ratings of each 
ratee, by intercorrelating these, and by correlating the composite with independent 
judgments of habit-system agreement-——H. E. Garrett, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 250-55. (IX, 2.) L.S.C. 


Originality: A Summary of Experimental Litérature-—A summary of the re- 
sults in experimental thinking as related to the trait of originality results in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Trait names, such as originality, have not been adequately 
defined in psychological terms. (2) Originality as a trait name seems to be closely 
associated with such traits as independence, constructive imagination, resourcefulness, 
initiative, and ingenuity, in the minds of the writers consulted. (3) Of the various 
methods suggested for rating criginality, those requirirg examination of the individu- 
al in relation to lists of trait activities seem to offer most promise. (4) Originality 
seems to be considered essential to persons in executive and managerial positions. (3) 
Reliability coefficlents for retings on the -trait originality are rather unfavorable 
when compared with reliability coefficients of ratings on more objective traits. (6) 
Originality is more frequently considered to be related to intellectual traits than social - 
traits. (7) Chassell thinks the Invention, Triangle Puzzle, Chain Puzzle, Original 
Analogues, Economic Prophecies, Novel Situations, and Analogues tests offer promise 
as devices for measuring or:ginality—Glen U. Cleeton, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 304-15. (IX, 2; 1,4.) L.S.C. , 


. Die menschlichen Kinigungsbestrebungen im Lichte der Psychoanalyse (In- 
ternational Peace Movements in the Light of Psychoanalysis).—In national and 
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international conflicts and war the real motives of action are never revealed. Inter- 
ests of various kinds are alleged, but at bottom, the forces moving nations, which 
might be conceived of as super-individuals, are the same as in the lives of persons. 
The basic impulses, remnants of the long past, the desire to kill, sadistic and maso- 
chistic wishes, are constantly seeking an outlet. They are the real cause of conflict in 
the individual as well as in a nation. The remedy is to analyze the social movements 
and bring their true nature to light. Only thus can we ever hope to achieve peace.— 
Oskar Pfister, Imago, XII (May, 1926), 126-35. (LX, 5; I, 4; VO, 4.) EAA. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES , 


What is an Institution ?—An institution is a mode of social behavior and one 
which in contrast with mere fashion and custom includes an element of rationality, a 
practical judgment, approving both the ends sought and the methods emplóyed in the 
activity. Any social activity that can be called an institution is essentially a set of 
ideas and feelings that prevail in a society and that go over into overt conduct when 
occasion arises, together with a prevalent habitual disposition to these activities. 
Fundamentally institutions are states of mind, i.e., ideas and feelings are their es- 
sence.—E. C. Hayes, Scientific Monthly, XXTII (1926), 556-57. (X, 2; va 1) 


= 


La Thése Sociologique en Psychologie (The Sociological Thesis in Psychol- 
ogy).—Emil Durkheim, with his thesis that society gives the fundamental data for 
the most developed individual mental faculties, and Durkheim’s disciples, | have clearly 
pointed out the social aspects of psychological data. The concept itself is a work of 
society and an imposition of society upon the individual. The notions of time and 
space are both engendered and demanded by the necessities of social intercourse. 
Values are data of society. The only verification of memory is by means of social 
comparison. As to perception, society gives individuality to the object and attributes 
usages to it. It confers upon the outer world its reality, and perpetually intervenes 
to modify our responses, Invention is chiefly a social discipline of the spontaneous 
imagination. Emotion, which has an organic basis, is nevertheless conditioned by 
society’s judgments and categories. Needs are enriched in variety and modifed in in- 
tensity by society. Desires are synthesized into artificial categories. Will is at last a 
manifestation of the consensus of the group instilled in the individual. Attention is 
modified by the pressures of society, while the personality itself is a work of the col- 
lectivity. The more advanced the society, the more differentiated and developed is 
the individual. The consideration of the social aspects of psychological data indicates 
that society conserves and modifies the psychological life, and furnishes it with con- 
tent. Durkheim and his disciples have replaced man into his social milieu, whence 
classic psychology has long labored to extract him. Durkheim’s- entire, doctrine of 
the conscience collective cannot be accepted, for it leads merely into a new phil- 
osophic thesis which is impenetrable. However, it has done its work, and the signifi- 
cant fact is not after all whether society is historically anterior to logical thought or 
not, but that society frees, develops, and enriches man’s conceptual faculties. Soci- 
ology has come forth to give an account of that part of mental life which is more and ` 
more seen to be inexplicable by physiology alone. As a laboratory science, psychology 
is limited. The artificial character of its researches and the feeble interest of its re- 
sults show this. As such, it cannot know the most important aspects of mental life. 
If psychology wishes to progress it must make an appeal to sociology.—R. Lacombe, 
Revue de Métaphysique et Morale, XXXII (1926), 351-77. (X,531,4.) E.L.R. 
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; ABSTRACT. . 


The culture-area concept premises new leads in social scterce research. This 
idea has been used primarily by anchropologists, but is now receiving much attention 
from workers in the biological and social sciences, Tke American school of social 
anthropology proceeds ‘on the-belef that there are regional differences in material 
culture, and also‘ in social behavioz, and that social evolution is itself regional. This 
leads us to investigate (1) the environmental ‘problem in social anthropology; (2) 
the formulating of regional data in terms of tribal similarities; (3) the distribution 
of specific’ culture traits, taking them one at a time as is done by the archaeologist. 
Archaeology eliminates the introspective and other psychological aspécts of the cul- 
ture problem, but it ‘gives tim perspective, one of the requisites tp an understanding 
of social evolution. It also gives evidence of the relation of region to region and to 
the world as a whole. 

Two problems are involved in the culture area: the first is ecological, the sec- 
. ond is to determine how the tribal group functions in the area or community. If 

tribes fall into culture groups, we may expect something like a community function. 
It is the regional tendency tc unity in procedure that presents a problem of interest 
to the social sciences, for we seem to have here the setting for the development of 
many institutions, of federations, of national groups. 


The term “social anthropology” is coming into favor, because 
much more than any other usage it indicates the group of studies 
which make culture their main objective and distinguishes be- 
tween the social and biolegical objectives in human problems. Yet, 

‘ whether we accept this term or not, the hope is often expressed that 
anthropology will give new leads in social science research. But if 
social anthropology does. in this way, become a contributor, it will 
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be because there have come to its promoters certain insights, for- 
mulated as concepts, and promising general validity. The culture 
area is such a concept. . 

_ This idea developed in America and has been widely exploited ` 
in the study of the American Indian. Its origin cannot be attrib- 
uted to any one individual, for it is a product of research and 
teaching. Yet, before proceeding with this particular concept, it is 
well to be reminded that what is called the “anthropological point 
of view” has found its way into social and biological discussion. 
Everywhere this idea makes a strong appeal and is welcomed as 
the promise of a new day, but no one has taken the trouble to say 
just what is this anthropological viewpoint, and least of all are 

_ anthropologists ready to give a clear statement of it. Perhaps its. 
strength lies in its vagueness. Yet, in gross outline the idea seems 
to be that the ethnic unit has individuality, or that one cannot 

' assume the general validity of a finding in our own culture or in our 
particular biological group until checked by observations else- 
where, especially among the primitives. To the less systematically 
minded student, the anthropological idea may mean merely an ap- 
peal to the primitive background. Whatever be the truth here, it is 
plain that anthropological data and method are being closely scru- 

-tinized by many able students of the biological and the social sci- 
ences. Our present concern, however, is with one or two aspects of 

anthropological procedure that seem to interlock with the social 
sciences, so limiting our view to what may be termed “social an- 
thropology,” which phase of the subject agrees with the other so- 
cial sciences in the main objective, human social behavior. Time 
and again it has been said that sociology and social anthropology 
differ only in the places chosen for observation, one dealing with 

‘our own and closely related cultures, the other with the barbarian. 

This has the virtue of stating the case in objective, terms and is 
good as far as it goes, but there is more behind it. One cannot read 
anthropological discussions of social data without becoming aware 

that the procedure is based on a belief in regional differences in 
social behavior and that social evolution is itself regional. On the 
other hand, the social sciences search for behavior traits of univer- 
sal validity, assuming that what is true for civilized behavior will 
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also hold for the primitive; and in this case geography is of no sig- - 
nificance whatever. The American school of social arthropology, 
in so far as it has a composite opinion, seems to reject the specific 
notion that civilized behavior is a fair sample of all social behavior 
and to go farther in regarding universal validity as irreconcilable 
with the regional idea. Yei this school seldom goes so Zar as to say 
there is no such thing as that which sociologists seek, realizing that _ 
after all social anthropology emphasizes differences to the detri- 
` ment of similarities; for how zan a region in social bekavior be de- 
fined except in terms'of diference? ` 

Turning now to the regional idea as the fundamental thing in 
social anthropology, an outsider may well question the wisdom of 
rearing a structure upon such a foundation. Even a professor of 
anthropology will experience difficulty in evaluating this regional 
assumption; much less may a student of the social sciences expect 
to comprehend it at sight. Cne way to approach the matter is to 
note the direction of specialization in anthropological research. 
Thus, those who deal with culture rarely know more than one re- 
gion, and often but a trike or two, at that; in any case, the tribes 
they know are neighbors. If, for example, one seek authoritative 
opinions on the Indian tribes of British Columbia and southern 
Alaska, he is referred to Boas; for California, to Kraeber; for the 
Gulf States, to Swanton; for New England and Eastern Canada, 
to Speck, etc. It is the same with extinct culture, or archaeology; 
as for ancient Yucatan ore turns to Morley and to Spmden; for the 
prehistoric in southwestern United States, to Kidder and to Mor- 
ris; for Ohio mound culture, to Mills and Shetrone; etc. Speciali- 
zation is, therefore, by regicns or geographical areas; the bounda- 
ries to these regions are not absolutely set by the investigator, but 
are inherent in the phenomena themselves; and it was the recogni- 
tion of this that led to tne use of the term “culture area.” Those 
familiar with the history of anthropology ir America realize that 
this system of specialization was a natural growth. When an inves- 
tigator began with a tribe, the culture traits he chose to study were 
discovered among a few neighboring tribes also, and so he was led 
on and on until all traces oF these had vanished, his studies in the 
end embracing a group of contiguous tribes. These similarities are 
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so marked that he assumes a common origin for these culture traits. 
The problem, as the field anthropologist sees it, is first to survey 
the culture of the initial tribe and then-to discover what other 
tribes have the same mesh of culture traits. This is not to imply 
that other types of problems are completely ignored; but if one 
listens to social anthropologists talking shop, as we say, he will 
hear little of anything except facts ‘of comparison and distribution. 
In general, then, the most prevailing conception in contemporary . 
social anthropology is that of regional developments, somewhat 
loosely expressed in the term “culture area.” 

Having gradually evolved the regional point of view, both in 
theory and in practice, the social anthropologist now finds himself 
confronted by various implications. Since the term “culture area” 
suggests geography and must, sooner or later, be defined in geo- 
graphical terms, one is brought face to face with interpretations 
based upon geographical research. It is probable, however, that 
most field anthropologists have never thought of their regional 
studies in geographical terms, but have recorded them in terms of 
tribal contacts. For practical purposes they have marked off tribal 
habitats on maps, but in dealing with the similarities and differ- 
ences of these tribes-have not thought of their respective geograph- - 
ical positions. In social anthropology, the subjects given most at- 
tention are: magic and religion, with the attendant ceremonialism; 
mythology; marriage and social organization. Art and material 
culture are usually considered of secondary importance, if not held 
in some contempt. The emphasis one notes is upon the less tangible 
aspects of life, or upon those in which the psychological element is 
dominant, and'so, by the nature of the case, not obviously asso- 
ciated with external things. It is not strange, then, that when the 
distribution of a ceremony is formalized, the terms used are those 
. denoting tribal groups rather than geography. However, when 
attention was turned to such homely things as housing and food- . 
gathering, the environment could not be ignored, some anthropolo- 
gists going so far as to say that one of the important concrete prob- 
lems in a culture area is to show how the natives made use of the 
available natural resources; that anything more than a description 
was intended, is unlikely. Yet one cannot go far, here, without 
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what it is precisely that make | the: ; voice ound “thick,” or “vi- 
brant,” or “flat,” or what not. ii åt, is it that arouses us in one 
man’ s voice, when another’s sti $ us iot: ‘at all? I remember listen- 
ing many years ago to an addr $ by'a college president and decid- 
ing on the spur of the moment that what he’ said could be of no in- 
terest to me. What I meant was that! no! ma ter how interesting or 
‘ pertinent his remarks were in lemselves es, hi is personality could not 
touch mine because there was something! at about his voice that did 
not appeal to me, something revealing a dsito y ersonality. There was 
indicated—so one gathered intuitively = aly dertain quality of per- 
sonality, a certain force, that I if ew, ‘ould not easily integrate with 
my. own apprehension of things! I did not, listen to what he said; I 
_ listened only to the quality of his voice! Ong might object that that 
was a perfectly idiotic thing to do.: Perhaps it was, but I believe 
that we are all in the habit of doing just s stich things and that we are 
essentially justified in so doing} ot intellectually, but intuitively. 
It therefore becomes the task of an: ‘intellect ‘ual analysis to justify 
for us on reasoned grounds what we liave knowledge ofinpre-scien-_ - 
tific fashion. | iH i 

There is little purpose ‘in t ing to! liat the different types of 
voice. Suffice it to'say that on the basisjof his voice one might de- 
cide many things about a mån! ‘Oné} might ecide that he is senti- 
` mental; that he is ‘extraordinat y symipathetic ‘without being sen- 
. timental: that: he is cruel—o E heats voices that impress one as 
being intensely cruel. One mi ht décide|on the basis of his voice 
that a person who uses a very | brusque Vocabulary i is nevertheless 
kind-hearted. This sort of comment ‘isipart of the practical experi- 
ence of every man and woman! ‘The point i is that we are not in the 
habit of attaching scientific valize tg'stuch judgments.. 

We have seen that the \ voic is a sogial as well as an individual 
‘phenomenon. If one were to eg profound ‘enough analysis, one 
might, at least in theory, carve, out the sécial part of the voice and 
discard it—a difficult thing to. do. Orle|finds people, for example, 
who have very pleasant voices, [but it it is society that has made them 
pleasant. One may then try to go ack! tol what the voice would 
have been without its specific} so social | development. ‘This nuclear 
or primary quality of voice l ny, pea? in all, cases a 
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symbolic value. The unconscious symbolisms are of course not 
limited to the voice. If you wrinkle your brow, that is a symbol of 
a certain attitude. If you act expansively by stretching out your 
armns, that is a symbol of a changed attitude to your immediate en- 
-vironment. In the same manner the voice is to a large extent an un- 
conscious symbolization of one’s general attitude. 

Now all sorts of accidents may happen to the voice and de- 
prive it, apparently, of its “predestined form.” In spite of such ac- 
cidents, however, the voice will be there for our discovery. These 
factors that spoil the basic picture are found in all forms of hu- 
man behavior, and we must make allowances for them here as 
everywhere else in behavior. The primary voice structure is some- 
thing that we cannot get at immediately, but must uncover by 
hacking away the various superimposed structures, social and i in- 
. dividual. 

What is the next level of speech? What we ordinarily call voice 
is voice proper plus a great many variations of behavior that are . 
intertwined with voice and give it its dynamic quality. This is the 
level of voice dynamics. Two speakers may have very much the 
same basic quality of voice, yet their “voices,” as that term is ordi- 
narily understood, may be very different.: In ordinary usage we 


`" are not always careful to distinguish the voice proper from voice _ 


dynamics. One of the most important aspects of voice dynamics is 
intonation, a very interesting field of investigation for both linguist 
and psychologist. Intonation is a much more complicated matter 
than is generally believed. It may be divided into three distinct 
` levels, which intertwine into the unit pattern of behavior which we 
- may call “individual intonation.” In the first place, there is a very . 
important social element in intonation which has to be kept apart 
from the individual variation; in the second place, this.social ele- 
ment of intonation has a twofold determination. We have certain - 
intonations which are a necessary part of our speech. If I say, for 
example, “Is he coming?” I raise the pitch of the voice on the last 
word. There is no sufficient reason in nature why I should have 
an upward inflection of the voice in sentences of this type. We 
„are apt to assume that this habit is natural, even self-evident, 
but a comparative study of the dynamic habits of many diverse 
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languages convinces ‘one that: this j 
unwarranted. The interrogative attitude: iay, Ibe eee in other. 
ways, such as the use of parti War intectogative words or specific. 
grammatical forms. It is one oft he signific t patterns of our Eng-` < 
lish language to elevate the voice in! interrog gative sentences of a 
- certain type, hence such elevatio n is nót: expressive in the properly 
individual sense of the word, thigh’ we, s Sometimes feel it to be so. 
_ But more than that, there Is a second le level of socially deter- 
` mined variation in intonation, ‘the: musical |} dling of the voice 
generally, quite aside from the properly, ditguistic patterns of in- 
tonation. It: is understood in given society that we are not to 
> have too great an individual range: of into ation. We are not to 

rise'to too great a height in our dences al are:to pitch the voice 
at such and such an average height. In other| words, society tells us 
to. limit ourselves to a certain: fange df o£: {intonation and to certain’ 
characteristic cadences, that i is to adopt certain melody patterns 
peculiar to itself. If we were } compare the speech of an English 
country gentleman with that ofla Kentucky farmer, we should find 
the intonational habits of the two to be ‘notably different, though 
there are-certain important r ! emblances, due to the fact that the 
language they speak is essentially. the same al same] Neither dares depart . 
too widely from his respective| social: Utena of intonation: Yet 
we know no two individuals who speak, exactly alike so far as in- 
tonation is concerned. We are interested i in. the individual as the 
representative of a social type} when he > Comes from some far place. 
The southerner, the New. Englander t; the thiddle-westerner—each 
has a characteristic intonation! But we!’ s'are interested in the indi- 
vidual as an individual when hel merged i and i is a representative 
of, our own group. If we are dea ing. with: people who have the same 
social habits, we are interested|t the ease differences 
which the individuals exhibit, for we k ‘know nough of their common 
social: background to evaluate these 5 slight differences. We are. 
wrong to make any inferénces bout persofality on the basis of in- 
tonation without considering the intonational habit ‘of one’s speech 
community or that carried ov ar ‘from al | foreign language. We do 
` not really know what a man’s § eech istünti} -we have evaluated his , 
social background. If a Japanese aii ks in a monotonous voice, we’ 
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have not the right to assume that he is illustrating the same type of 

personality that one of us would be if we talked with his sentence 

melody. Furthermore, if we hear an Italian running through his 

whole possible gamut of tone we are apt to say that he is tempera- 

mental or that he has an interesting personality. Yet we do not: 
know whether he is in the least temperamental until we know what 

are the normal Italian habits of speech, what Italian society allows 

its members in the way of melodic play. Hence a major intonation 

curve, objectively considered, may be of but minor importance 

from the standpoint of individual expressiveness. 

Intonation is only one of the many phases of voice dynam- 
ics. Rhythm, too, has to be considered. Here again there are sev- 
eral layers that are to be distinguished. First of all, the primary 
rhythms of speech are furnished by the language one is brought up 
in, and are not due to our individual personality. We have certain - 
very definite peculiarities of rhythm in English. Thus, we tend to 
accent certain syllables strongly and to minimize others. That is 
not due to the fact that we wish to be emphatic. It is merely that 
our language is so constructed that we must follow its character- 
istic rhythm, accenting one syllable in a word or phrase at the ex-" 
pense of the others. There are languages that do not follow this 

habit. If a Frenchman accented his words in our English fashion, , 
- we might be justified in making certain inferences as to his nervous 
condition. Furthermore, there are rhythmic forms which are due 
to the socialized habits of particular groups, rhythms which are 
over and above the basic rhythms of the language. Some sections 
of our society will not allow emphatic stresses; others allow or de- 
mand a greater emphasis. Polite society will allow far less play in 
stress and intonation than a society that is constituted by attend- 
ance at a baseball or football game. We have, in brief, two sorts 
of socialized rhythm: the rhythms of language and the rhythms of 
social expressiveness. And, once more, we have individual rhyth- 
mic factors. Some of us tend to be more tense in our rhythms, to | 
accent certain syllables more definitely, to lengthen more vowels, 
to shorten unaccented vowels more freely. There are, in other 
- words, individual rhythmic variations in addition to the social ones. 
There are still other dynamic factors than intonation and 
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rhythm. There is the ve T peech. A great many 
` people speak brokenly, in uneas} splashes 0: word groups; others 
speak continuously, whether they have! any g to say or not. 
With the latter type it is not a question, lo jhaving the necessary 


words at one’s disposal; it'is a question’ ‘oi mete continuity of lin- 


_ , guistic expression. There are 80 speéds an and continuities and in- 


‘dividual speeds, and continuities... Weil can said to be slow or 
rapid in our.utterances only i in the sensé t fat we speak above or — 
below certain socialized speeds: i ‘Here again, in the matter of speed, 
the individual habit and its dia ostic value for the study of per- 
sonality can be measured only against adtepted social norms. 
To summarize the second levelic cof'lan ge behavior, we have 
a number of factors, such as in onation; th í , relative continui- 
ty, and speed, wideh have to be analyzed, bach of them, into two 
distinct levels: the social and ` the; individual. “The social level, 
moreover, has generally to beldlivided into) two levels, the level of 
that social pattern which is laguage’and t the level of the linguisti- 
cally irrelevant habits of speech manip tion that are character- 
istic of a particular group. $f .; F i p 
The third level of speech analysis kg pronunciation. Here again - 
one often speaks of the “voice? when wha is really meant is an in- 
dividually nuanced pronunciation. ; Amani pronounces certain con- 
sonants or vowels, say, with ali tinctive. timbre or in an otherwise ` 
peculiar manner, and we tend ascribe! such variations of pronun- 
ciation to his voice; yet they may have nothing at all to.do with the 
quality of his voice. In pronunciation We again have to distinguish 
the social from the individ patterns. Society decrees that we 
pronounce certain selected consonants A an vowels, which have been 
set aside as the bricks and mořtar,. as it were, for the construction of 
a given language. We cannot: depart yery widely from this decree. 
- We know that the foreigner who' learns our language does not at 
once take over the sounds thal are peck ‘to us. He uses the near- 
est pronunciation that he can find i in his, ‘own language. It would 
manifestly be wrong to. make, inferene ofa a personal nature from 
such mispronunciations. But ‘all the time|there are also individual 


variations ‘of sound which are highly important and which in many 
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` One of the most interesting chapters { in linguistic behavior, a. 
- chapter which has not yet been written, is the expressively sym- 


bolic character of sounds quite aside from what the words in which F 


they occur mean in a referential sense. On the properly linguistic 
_ plane, sounds have no meaning; yet if we were to interpret them 
psychologically we should find that there is a subtle, though fleet- : 


ing, relation between the “real” value of words'and the unconscious ` 


symbolic value. of sounds as actually pronounced by individuals. 
‘ Poets know this in their own intuitive way. But what the poets are 


` x doing rather consciously by means of artistic devices, we are doing 


unconsciously all of the time on a vast, if humble, scale. It has been : - 


pointed out, for instance, that there are certain expressive tenden- ` ” 


cies toward dimihutive forms of pronunciation. If you are talking . 
to a child, you change your “level of: pronunciation” without know-. 

_ ing it. The word “tiny” may become “teeny.” There is no rule of 

: English grammar that justifies the change of vowel, but the word 

_“teény” seems to have a more directly symbolic character ‘than 

' “tiny,” and æ glance at the symbolism of phonetics gives us the 

“ reason for this. When we pronounce the ee of “teeny, ;” there is very 

little space between the tongue and the roof of the mouth; in the 

` first part of the i of “tiny” there is a great deal of space. In other . 
words, the ee variation has the value of a gesture which emphasizes a 


x the notion, or rather feeling, of smallness. In this. particular case _ 


the tendency to symbolize diminutiveness is striking because it has- 

- caused one word to pass over to an entirely new word, but we are 
constantly making similar symbolic adjustments in a less overt way 

without being aware of the process. Some people are,much more- 


„symbolic in their use of sounds than others. A man may lisp, for a 


instance, because he is unconsciously symbolizing certain traits ` 
. which lead those who know him to speak of him as a “sissy.” His 

-` pronunciation is not due to the fact that he cannot pronounce the ` 
‘sound of s properly; it is due to the fact that he is driven to reveal 
. himself. He has no speech defect, though there is of course also a 
_ type of lisping that isa speech defect and that has to be kept apart 
from the symbolic lisp. There are a great many other unconscious- 
_- ly symbolic habits of articulation for which we have ` no current 
terminology. But we cannot discuss such variation fruitfully until 
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we is established the social ı orm off ee and have a 
_ just notion of what are the al o~able depertares within this social 

‘norm. —f one goes to England or France or acy other foreign coun- 
-try and sets down i impressions ¢ oo the intërpaetative ‘significance of 
the voizes and pronunciation perceived, wWhazone says is not likely 
to be of value unless one has-first made: a | pSinstaking study of the 


social norms of which the incividua:: phehomena are variants, The ` 


lisp that one notes may be whata given š sccizy happens to require, 

hence it is no psychological 3 Asp in our s seas, One cannot draw up 

an absolute psychological sczle for! ycic=. intonation, rhythm, 
speed, or pronunciation of vowels and|céaserants without in every ` 

case ascertaining the social background of speech habit. It is al- , 

ways the individual variator ‘that aang ; never the aa 

behavior as such. jk 
The fourth speech level tht oE Evdeabuary, i is a very pana 

’ one. We do not all speak akke. There’ ame certain words which 
some of us never use. There are ther, fsvorite, words which we 
are always using. Personacity: is largely r=tlected in the choice of 
words; but hete too we must cistinguish ce-efully the social vocab- 
ulary norm from the mòre significantly pStsonal choice of words. 
Certain words and locutions are rot used Ta certain circles; others 
are the hall-mark ‘of locals, stats, or. c=1pation. We listen toa 
man who belongs to a partular sociali igtoxp and are intrigued, per- 
haps attracted, by his vozaJulary. ; ‘Unless we are keen analysts, 
we ere likely to read perscnality’ out öt what i is merely the current 
diction of his society. Ind=vidual variatiox exists, but it can proper- 
ly ke appraised only with-reference'to th= social norm. Sometimes 
we =hoose words because we.like. thems scmetimes we slight words 
because they bore or annoy or terrify u. We are not going to be 
catght by them. All in ‘al,,there i is room for much subtle analysis 
in the determination of ihe Social and ndividual significance of 
words. |, . 

Me Finally, 1 we: have’ stele as a: aith Sa level. Many people 
have an illusion that styze' 3 something:=hat. belongs to literature. 
Style is an everyday facet af spech itha~characterizes both the so- 

. cial group and the indiv-dual. Wat have our individual styles in 

bcth conversation and ousidered addis, and they are never the 
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arbitrary and casual things we think them to be. The: 
individual method, however poorly developed, of ar: 
into groups and of working these up into larger unit: 
_a very complicated problem to disentangle the social ; 
determinants of style, but it is a theoretically possibl 

To summarize, we have the following materials { 
our attempt to get at the personality of an individual 
can be gathered from his speech. We have his voice. 
dynamics of his voice, exemplified by such factors 
rhythm, continuity, and speed. .We have pronunci: 
lary, and style. Let us look at these materials as c 
and so many levels on which expressive patterns a 
may get a sense of individual patterning on one of tt 
use this sense to interpret the other levels. Objecti: 
two or more levels of a given speech act may produce 
larity of expressive effect or a contrast. We may ilh 
theoretical case. We know that many of us, handicap 
or habit, work out compensatory reactions. In the ci 
with a lisp whom we termed a “sissy,” the essentially 
of articulation is likely to remain, but other aspects 
including his voice, may show something of his effc 
sate. He may affect a masculine type of intonation 
consciously or unconsciously, he may choose words t] 
ed to show that he is really a man. In this case we b 
teresting conflict, objectified within the realm of sp 
It is here as in all other types of behavior. One may | 
level of patterning what one will not or cannot expre 
One may inhibit on one level what one does not know 
on another, whence results a “dissociation” —-which : 
last analysis, nothing but a notable divergence in exp! 
of functionally related patterns. 

Quite aside from specific inferences which we m 
speech phenomena on any one of its levels, there is ; 
interesting work to be done with the psychology of 
out of its different levels. Perhaps certain elusive 
voice are the result of the interweaving of distinct Į 
pression. We sometimes get the feeling that there : 
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. _ mernber of society.” With the elision of the word “man,” the au- 

thors quoted seize upon this expression and define culture as “all 

behavior patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted.” 

Upon this premise they proceed-to show that animals socially ac- 

quire and socially transmit ways of singing, flying, nest-building, 

` etc., and that they, consequently and by definition, are > sharers with 
man in the culture process. 

The facts they adduce I have no disposition to ade In- 
deed, they would need only time in order to produce an even ° 
stronger array of such evidence. Yet the case does not seem to be 
proved, and the difficulty is that “behavior patterns” constitute 
only a part of culture, and by far the least distinctively’ human 
part. What this more significant aspect is I shall endeavor to point 
out below, but just here it should be recognized that the writers‘in 
question have at least made it doubtful whether the distinctly hu- _ 

. man aspect of culture should hereafter be defined simply, by set- 
ting it off against the organic inheritance in the germ plasm. Their 
discussion leads one to wonder if we have not been placing the em- 
phasis at the wrong point in dwelling upon this contrast. That is to 
say, if there is something peculiarly and exclusively human about 
culture, that peculiarity does not consist merely in the fact that it 
is socially acquired and socially transmitted, through tradition. 
While animal ways of doing are transmitted from one to the other . 
through social interstimulation, the evidence presented does not 
seem: to show that their experience accumulates, which it could 
hardly do without symbols for its external storage. And since it 
does not accumulate, it can hardly be called tradition. However | 
that may be, the real distinction does not seem to lie in the mode of 
its transmission,. but in the nature of the thing transmitted. Ap- 
parently Tylor was not unaware of this, for analysis of his defini- 
tion will show that it is by no means confined to an enumeration of 
“behavior patterns.” In fact, the things he mentions specifically 
are knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, and custom. Very few, if 
any, of these are behavior patterns inhering in individuals who 
transmit them directly and solely to other individuals by imitation 

_or inculcation, as in’ the animal doings described by Hart and 
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Pantzer.: They are, of course, just that in part, but also much 
more; and it is precisely in this more that we shall find the essential 
difference between man and the brutes; especially since it is not 
more of the same thing, but an essentially different thing. The six 
things named by Tylor are culture patterns. They are massive ob- 
jective complexes, rooted, of course, in the behavior patterns of 
individuals, but also super-individual, super-psychic, super-organ- 
ic structures? involving reflective and abstract thinking and doing, 
by means of tools and symbols. These are things of which not a 
trace appears in the examples of animal behavior cited by Hart 
and Pantzer, or by any other writer so far as I know. The argu- 
ment in their paper rests upon the assumption that the social trans- 
mission of behavior patterns is the sum and substance of the cul- 
ture process, and, upon finding that animals do show the rudiments 
of such behavior, they conclude that the case is established, and 
the gap closed, between the lower forms of life and human kind. 
While this inference can hardly be accepted, they seem to have per- 
formed a real service in so far as they may cause us to shift the 
issue from the much-emphasized contrast between the organic and 
social heritages to the deeper question at stake, which is one con- 
cerning the actual nature of culture itself. 
After all, a discussion hinging upon different phrases in Tylor’s 
' definition could not hope to advance beyond the level of a merely 
verbal combat. Therefore we must, from this point forth, seek a 
more truly factual field for the further pursuit of the inquiry. This 
is, to be sure, just what the authors of the article cited tried to do, 
but their method was to marshal certain acknowledged facts of 
animal life in support of-their thesis that subhuman creatures do 
socially acquire and socially transmit certain behavior patterns, 
and that in so doing they establish the right to be counted as shar- 
ers with man in the possession of culture. This thesis is proved 
only if their much-reduced definition is a complete account of cul- ` 
ture. The only way to test its adequateness would seem to be: 
first, to analyze the facts of human culture in the hope of perceiv- 
ing their essential nature; second, to investigate the life of sub- 
human creatures, if further evidence seems needed, in order to see 


* Cf. the articles by Kroeber, cited below. 
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tary attack, and a willingness to make a sacrifice for this protec- 
tion. In this case the sacrifice consists of the willingness to pay to 
a chemist the amount he demands as a bonus to induce him to 
undertake the production of the chemical. This bonus is paid by 
imposing an import duty on the chemical, thus.paying the chemist 
a subsidy through the operation of the protective tariff. 

The source of the payment of the bonus involved, and the 
question whether the rate of duty imposed fairly or excessively 
compensates the chemist, are questions clearly in the economic 
field and properly come within the protective-tariff problem. But 
the question of desire for protection against attack and the will- 
ingness to make a sacrifice to attain it is a question of fear, and the 
amount of the willingness to sacrifice is measured by the degree of 
fear. This is an ethical-political question entirely outside the eco- 
nomic field. It is the province of the sociologist to study our de- 
sires and teach us to want what is good for us and fear what is un- 
desirable, and it is the province of the experienced statesman to 
guard us against extravagant overpreparedness for, or negligent 
thoughtlessness of, international trouble. The only information 
the nation wants from the economist is the amount of bonus paid 
the chemist through indirect taxation levied by the import duty 
imposed, and the measure of results attained in the production of 
the chemical. With this information the nation can judge whether . 
or not it is sufficiently afraid to make the sacrifice incurred by the 
cost. Measure of fear is not an economic question, and the training 
of an economist does not qualify him as an expert on the question 
of foreign invasion. - 

We thus have the question, Shall tariff protection be applied 
to safeguarding the nation against foreign invasion? divided into 
two questions: first, Shall we protect ourselves against foreign in- 
vasion by the home production of war essentials? and, second, Will 
the imposition of a stated import duty on the specified chemical 
product bring about the production of said chemical product to 
the extent of the quantity desired, and at what cost in taxation? 

The fundamental basis of the first problem i is fear, and unless 
and until the sociologist evolves some method of accurately evalu- 
ating human emotions, it must remain in the province of qualita- 
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tive speculation to be settled by experienced statesmen or trained 
political observers on the basis of “choice and chance,” by measur- 
ing the chance of invasion as against the sacrifice necessary to 
provide the cost of protection. The second question is entirely 
within the field of the economist and is necessary information for 
the intelligible consideration of the first question by those whose 
training and experience fit them to judge. 

There are difficulties in the solution of the second problém . 
which may well require the development of our “quantitative” 
technique; but these are no greater than the difficulties which are 
being successfully overcome in financial and other economic inves- 
tigations. Of course it is always difficult to figure the incidence of 
taxation of an indirect tax, and tariff protection is the paying of a 
bonus by a complex application.of the power of indirect taxation. 
Early attempts may not be entirely conclusive, but, as in other 
fields, knowledge will progressively grow with successive intensive 
investigations, and an effective technique will be developed. 

I have chosen the previously stated example because it con- 
tains but two elementary problems and can be briefly stated. Also, 
as the two problems included are so divergent in nature, they seem 
to depict the probable extremes of the elements which will be 
encountered in such an analysis. The problem of tariff protection 
. of industry and labor against foreign competition, for instance, 
contains many more elements and would be divided into a larger 
number of objective problems. A fundamental analysis of its ele- 
ments would require a greater amount of time and study, but it 
would be no more difficult of solution. Its analysis would result in 
a number of restated objective problems instead of one. But once 
segregated, the relation of tariff protection to each could be re- 
duced to this question: Does a certain rate of import duty on a 
specified commodity (or commodities) produce the result sought 
by this specific objective problem, and at what cost? The fact that 
certain of the objective problems would be in the economic field 
need cause no confusion with a clear understanding that the study 
of the merits of the objective problem has no relation to the investi- 
gation of the results of the protective tariff action under consid- 
eration. 
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My definition of free trade states that free trade is a condition, 
and I define tariff protection as an economic “tool.” Under these 
definitions “tariff protection versus free trade” is not a properly 
stated problem. It would be a discussion as to whether or not the 
economic force used to affect an existing condition is better than 
the condition—Is the tool we use to shape a piece of wood better 
than the wood?—a manifest absurdity as a problem, and not sus- 
ceptible to logical discussion or conclusion. Even under the gen- 
erally accepted all-inclusive concept that tariff protection and free 
trade are two great opposed principles of economics, a settlement 
of the question, if practicable, would have no more scientific or 
practical value than the settlement of the question whether or not 
the winds of heaven are on the whole of value to mankind. It 


would be an interesting problem to draw a curve and weight it with ` ' 


all the activities of the winds, the ravages of the cyclone on the 
one hand, the reliable value of the trade winds in moving the com- 
merce of the world on the other, etc. But if such an investigation 
conclusively proved that on the whole the winds of heaven are of’ 
value, as my “qualitative” judgment leads me to believe would be 
the case, of. what use would such proof be? Value to mankind 
comes from such specific studies as how best to tise the winds for 
moving commerce, or the relation of air currents to weather pre- 
dictions. 

‘Thus if it were proved that on the whole, giving due weight to 
the advantages and disadvantages, tariff protection was more bene- 
ficial to a nation than free trade, the settlement of the question 
would have no importance. The only value of the investigation 
would be that, necessitating as it would an investigation of each 
tariff provision, it would enable the nation to continue those pro- 
visions proved of value and discontinue those not. If it were con- 
clusively shown that one single protective-tariff provision was of 
value, it would of course prove that tariff protection is better than 
free trade; but of what consequence would that be? Even if it 
were shown that no protective tariff provision ever had been of 
value, this would not be‘proof that a valuable provision could never 
be evolved. We are then inevitably led back to the same conclu- 
sion: that tariff protection, and other economic methods of re- 
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stricting free trade, are valuable if they produce a desired result 
within the limits of practical cost. They have no possible connec- 
tion with the merits of the desired objective, which may be in the 
economic, sociological, or political field, and must be considered 
as a separate problem. 

It is probable that the protective-tariff problem has been more 
discussed over a greater period of time, and with less results, than 
any other economic or sociological problem. If the system: of fun- 
damental analysis of its elements here depicted has accomplished 
anything in clarifying the problem or simplifying methods of treat- 
ment, its value for use on other problems, whether economic or 
sociological, is established. The nature of the problem or of its ele- 

` ments is of no consequence. All that is necessary for its application 
is that there be a problem with elements. 


CONCLUSION 


An intensive fundamental analysis of the underlying factors of 
‘any one of the many complex problems of sociology and economics 
will show that it contains elements so widely differing that attempts 
at solution usually lead. to confusion, 

If such a problem is treated in accordance with the ideas 
quoted from Mitchell’s “Quantitative Analysis in Economic The- 
ory,” and if the elements are segregated and restated as separate 
problems under the rules laid down in the first hundred pages of 
Mill’s System of Logic, the result will be a series of simplified prob- 
lems susceptible to attack by “quantitative methods” with certain- 
ty of far-reaching results and hope of SPRE and conclusive so- 
lution. 
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quite lacking in the pursuit of economic interest. But “sociologi- 
cal” analysis reveals that fighting for a cause is the experience one 
has when he conceives himself to be fighting alongside of many 
comrades, against sinister foes. It has been suggested that we may 
define conflict as conscious competition, that is, an economic proc- 
ess in which the competitors, being human, have identified one 
another as human persons.* Such identification of the competitors 
as the “enemy” tends to take place whenever circumstances tend 
to bring about a crisis, that is, some sudden shift or stoppage in the 
economic process. Such a situation also promotes group conscious- 
ness and group solidarity among sets of competitors; those who 
feel themselves to be “all in the same boat,” so far as the particular 
process is concerned, draw together, and at the same time they 


draw away from the other sets. The others become “they” in the ` 


sense in which one imputes all sorts of perverse and sinister inten- 
tions to “them.” Such a situation also revives memories of more or 
less similar past experiences, and brings into play the sentiments 
which embody the past experiences of the group. With the addition 
of a few concrete terms here and there, the foregoing could be 
made into a description of almost any lively political campaign, or 
any labor struggle, or, for that matter, of the Great War. For it is 
in the nature of human beings to be influenced in their behavior 
by personal attitudes toward friend and foe, and by sentiments 
catried forward from past experiences, as well as by calculations 
of economic interest. 

It is just at this point, then, that the limitations of economic 
analysis become visible, and that another method of description 
and analysis, which we may designate loosely as the sociological 
method, becomes useful. Most contemporary sociologists would 
probably disagree with Mr. Cobb when he says that it is the busi- 
ness of the sociologist to study our desires and teach us to want 
what is good for us and fear what is undesirable. There exists, nev- 
ertheless, a‘task of sociological analysis. It might be defined epi- 
grammatically as the task of making clear why human persons do 
not carry on their collective enterprises by the light of economic 
calculation. 

* Sociology is no doubt tending to become a quantitative science, 

“Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. $09, 3574-76. 
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and this is as it should be. It appears to be the natural tendency 
of all scientific method to become quantitative. Before’ quantita- 
tive determinations can be extensively made, however, a great deal 
of descriptive work will have to be done. In order to arrive at 
quantitative analyses of human social events which will account 
for what actually takes place, it is necessary to study the events 
themselves for the purpose of formulating descriptions of the 
processes in and by which the events are determined. Such de- 
scriptions must be realistic, in the sense that they must incorporate 
all of the forces which are actually operative. This is a principle 
which has been effectively demonstrated with reference to the 
analysis of family disorganization by Dr. Mowrer in his recent 
book.” For some decades research students have been attempting 
to arrive at causal explanations of family disorganization by direct 
or short-cut quantitative analysis of statistical records, and indeed 
some understanding of the causes of divorce and desertion was 
gained from these studies. Dr. Mowrer has shown convincingly, 
however, the limitations of quantitative analysis of divorce statis- 
tics which are not based upon previous careful studies of the proc- 
esses of family organization and disorganization. Healy and Bron- 
ner, Van Waters, and others have been making a similar demon- 
stration of the limitations of direct quantitative analysis of crime 
and delinquency. It should not be difficult for trained workers to 
make analogous studies of the causes of legislation. Researches in 
political science appear to have been handicapped in the past by 
the preoccupation of the research workers with immediate practi- 


cal questions. Investigation of process must in general precede and 


accompany inquiry into ways and means and the definition of prac- 
tical aims. Studies of family disorganization and of crinie and de- 
linquency have, however, until very recently, labored under the 
same handicap. What has been accomplished in some fields of 
social research can probably be done in others. The limitations of 
economic analysis become apparent when we notice that we are 
dealing with political animals, and not merely with economic men. 
* Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (1927); see also Ernest W. Burgess, 
“The Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities,” in Family, VI (March, 1926), 
3-9. i 
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$ CHANGING MORTALITY 
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ABSTRACT 


. United States mortality rates, 1910-20, show uneven changes for varlous causes 

of death in diferent racial and local groups. This paper explains the calculation of a 
simple index by which these variations can readily be compared. Nine tables, 
showing the trend of mortality for important diseases among white and colored, 
rural and urban populations illustrate the use of this expression. Brief comments in 
the text point out significant tendencies disclosed by the figures. The paper thus 
presents scattered data in a form easily grasped by non-mathematical readers; and 
suggests more advanced problems for statistical experts. 





We are told of a sick man who recovered so slowly that he died 
getting well. For an invalid, his rate of improvement is quite as 
important as the nature of his disease. So a group of people may 
be more concerned to know where and how fast a plague is in- 
creasing than to learn that only one person.in ten thousand is likely 
to die of it. The significance of the rate depends upon who is hit. 

Three years ago the Bureau of the Census published a volume 
entitled Mortality Rates, 1910-1920. It is a mine of statistical in- 
formation upon experience in the Registration Area for a decade. 
But like many other monumental works, its wealth of detail ap- 
_ pals the busy student. Some time ago the writer of this note had 
occasion to compare these mortality rates and to estimate their 
trends. As a result of this reconnatssance, summary tables were 
prepared, a few of which are herewith presented as symptomatic 
of certain vital tendencies in the United States. 

The method used was to divide the death-rate for any group 
in 1920 by that for 1910. This ratio, expressed as a percentage of 
the latter figure, shows the relative rise or fall in mortality for the 
decade. Dividing such ratios for subclasses of the population or 
territory by that for the entire group comprised gives indices for 
the parts. These indices facilitate comparison by relating racial 
. . and local changes to the general movement during the period. Ta- 
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oo “Bled illustrates the Geos, using death-rates For all causes. Calcu- 


, lated figures were read with a magnifying finder on a 20-inch slide 

l rule, which shows four digits with reasonable accuracy. 

i ee. ’ Cartain anomalies appear in these figures. For instance; the 
ratio of change and index for total population in the registration 
states are Jess than these expressions for both total rural and city 
populations, and greater than’ those for total white and colored 


TABLE I 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY Rares, ALL CAUSES 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 








States 





= rate 


* The ratio of 7 
ids kaea ao tectoes™ 


tz {oF the total population in registration states is „884 = 1,00. 


1920 rate 
+ 
toro rate ee 





groups. This discrepancy is explained by the fact that we are here 
measuring rates of change, not difference in rates. The difference 
in rate between 5 per cent and 6 per cent is+1 percent; but the 
rate of change from 5 per cent to 6 per cent is+-20 per cent. 

A more fundamental difficulty arises from differences in com- 
position and weight of racial and local elements in the total popu- 
lation. Moreover, these factors changed between 1910 and 1920, 
notably by the addition of a large rural Negro quota in new regis- 
tration states. The numbers and their percentages of the total 


or 
.- CHANGING MORTALITY «’ eee “sho 
; á 
population for ich date are shown in Table IT. In view F of" aya 
discrepancies it may be held that we are comparing different 
lations. Hence our basic rates are not strictly aai 
ThiMriticism, however, applies to most crude rates. Theit: virtue : 
lies in indicating general vital tendencies, which is our aim at pret 
ent.. For specific and adjusted figures, the student is referred to the 
source mentioned. ee 
With this understanding of the data and their use, let us de- 
termine the comparative change in mortality from certain out- 
standing causes. Table III shows that death-rates for seven of 


£ 
TABLE II l 


ae WEIGHTS, U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 








POPULATION 







TERRITORY White 





































Number Number Peover 
States g l T 
1920......| 86,043,627 78,875,902 | .917 | 7,167,725 | .083 
IQIO...... 47,793,607 46,405,341 | .97I 1,388,266 | .029 
Rural j 
1920...... 44,310,060 39,534,913 |, -459 | 4,775,147 | -056 
IQIO...... | 22,624,251 22,070,172 462 554,979 .012 
Cities : 
1920.. .... | 40,733,367 39,340,989 | .458 | 2,392,578 | .027 
I9IO...... | 25,169,356 834,187 | .or7 


24,335,169 | . 509 





these increased throughout the registration states, while eleven di- 
minished. Influenza claimed almost five times its former quota; 
typhoid was reduced to one-third. This does not mean that the 
1920 mortality rate for the former disease was fifteen times that 
of the latter. As a matter of fact, the influenza rate rose from 14.3 
victims per hundred thousand population in x910 to 70.5 in 1920; 
` and typhoid fell from 22.8 to 7.6. The greatest increase was from 
certain obscure infections, careless obstetrics, and degenerative 
processes characteristic of age. The most marked fall occurred in 
diseases permitting treatment by segregation, immunization, and 
control of living conditions. The order of these causes of death will 
be referred to in subsequent tables. Each ratio of change becomes 
the base of indices for comparing the movement of mortality from. 
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this same cause in different groups and settings. In the following 
four tables decimal points are omitted for simplicity in writing and 
reading. , ; 
Table I shows that venietal death-rates for colored people i in 
the registration states were higher than those for whites. It also 
indicates that the rate of improvement for the former was, on the 
whole, greater. This patent paradox is further explained by Table 


TABLE II 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
TOTAL POPULATION, U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910—20 








Ratio 

1920 rate 

Igto rate 

Influenza 4.93 i 

Puerperal (except septicemia) 1.46 
Cancer I. IO 
Whooping cough 1.07 
Diabete . 1.07 
Cerebral hemorrhage 1.05 

or Organic heart disease I.00+ 
|| Nephrite and Brigh ee 
ephritis and Bright’s i -93 
erperal septicemia ; -93 
Violence (except suicide) .87 
Tuberculosis of lungs -174 
Diphtheria and croup -73 
Measles .70 
Tuberculosis (except of lungs) .65 
Diarrhea and enzeritis .44 
Scarlet fever .40 
Typhoid fever -33 


IV, which shows that relative change, both for better and for 
worse, was more marked among the colored population. Thus, for 
most children’s diseases and those of old age, their ratios fell faster 
than registration levels, while for general infections, fatalities from + 
child-birth, and violence, they were unusually high. 

Table II made evident that the two racial groups do not share 
equally in similar living conditions. Consequently their mortality 
may be affected by these circumstances, as well as by native pre- 
disposition. Table V- shows a remarkable inverse relation in the 
` order of the indices for rural and city populations as a whole. 
Country groups reveal backward tendencies in checking communi- 
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cable diseases. Urban life seems to accelerate aebenersueé proc- 
esses. Children apparently suffer most Tom the rural lag; age 
breaks under city pressure. 

Tables IV and V divide racial and local groups so that .both 
columns in each include both elements of the other. This confusion 
is lessened by.the fourfold classification of Table VI. It will be 
noted that this arrangement shifts the order of change for all the 


TABLE IV 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY From EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
TOTAL WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 















(ORDER vor WHITES) 


. Scarlet fever 


cities te: cate ate . Whooping cough 
erepti tee . Nephritis 
Borek xo. Pneumonia 
TG oie ewe war rx. Diarrhea 
TEn 12. Violence 
Lied ee mssvns aces 13. Influenza 
ISS aeihaa ss 


I4. IEE pede (various) 
:| 15. Puerperal septicemia 
16, Puerperal (other) 

I7. Tek (lungs) 


“iis of hanger eal poplin See preceding table. 

columns, which fact indicates that both race and place are signifi- 
cant in modifying death-rates. To what extent each factor oper- 
ates may be judged by noting the indices for the causes enumer- 
ated. For example, both colored groups show greater reduction 
than the whites for whooping cough and measles; whereas they 
lagged markedly in mortality from typhoid and puerperal causes. 
On the other hand, both rural groups show relative improvement 
beyond urbanites of either race in death-rates for violence and 
cancer; whereas both country sections apparently fell behind in 
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X TABLE V. 
CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
, TOTAL RURAL AND CIrY POPULATIONS 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 
F E TETS 5. Whooping cough 
DEI es 6. Puerperal. (various) 
US ech oe dine ts 7. Diphtheria 
IO. As wees 8. Diarrhea 
Br oE yas 9. Pneumonia 
LOl vcs Posse -10. Puerperal septicemia 
Osveieaien ty: zx. Cerebral hemorrhage 
TS Syd owen aes 12. Tuberculosis (various) 
ee 13. Heart disease 
ee nae 14. Violence 
Reeve aa ne 15. Diabetes 
ne ERREA 16.) Measles 
R EERS 17. Cancer 
5 Ee 18. Influenza 
* Note inverse order. 
TABLE VI 
CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
WHITES AND COLORED IN RURAL SECTIONS AND CrirEs 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 
Inpex 
ORDER FOR Causes or DEATH 
P Peen (ORDER ror RURAL Warres) 
5 See x. Scarlet fever 
Orern l B i eatery 
TP vile cwdve 3. Tuberculosis (lungs) 
keer eee 4. Diphtheria 
IOP cate vhs 5. Typhoid 
Ades seeds 6. Whooping cough 
Bid shay te 7. Pneumonia 
I6...... ...| 8. Diarrhea 
Oy indeed g. Cerebral hemorrhage 
Be eco ro. Diabetes 
Arenenud Ir. Measles 
D E >) 12, Puerperal (various) 
| ee 13. Heart disease 
3 14. Cancer 
TOd cies sass x5. Puerperal spetecemia 
LG obra tole vis 16. Tuberculosis (various) 
EDS eects I7. Violence 


Toes cies 18. Influenza 
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TABLE I 


RANKING OF VARIOUS PROFESSIONS BY RUSSIANS 
AND AMERICANS* 

















on 3 
reshmen 
Peasant aeinn eie ines 
DAt: 17 0 EEEE 
ember Central Exec. Com- 
mittee.......... ee 
Doctor. ............. ee 
Party worker.............. 
Civil engineer............. 
Professor... .......0.eee eee 
tCommissar Red army...... 
Mechanic................. 
Coal-miner..............4, 39. 
Commander Red army. ~... > 9 (captain) 
Electrician..............05 3 22 
Red army soldier........... 14-15-16 | 30 (U.S. soldier) 
Locomotive engineer. ...... 5 23 
Teacher (high school)...... 24-25 10 
Teacher BO) cece eee 19 
Policeman... .....-.....045 25 
ttSuperintendent of factory. . 
© School superintendent...... 7 
pore Jborer........-. 45 
ookkeeper............005 21 
Plumber..............005. 32 
{Director of factory......... 
Chauffeur.............02.0. 35 
Blacksmith... ............. 38 
Railroad conductor........ 27 
Carpenter.. .....ossresana 28 
Postnan... p.n anparua 26 
fStenographer.............. 
i sie chs cdc kaw eaees 
oe E peewee 18 
Soa aude. a ee iertchvanae, ge 33 
Bearer (for building). 43 
Barhêricesssre onenera 36 
Salesman in store.......... 29 
Porter (house)............. 40 . 
Street-cleaner............. 44 : 
Owner of store............ 14 (dry goods) 
Walter: ..ccccecanisenen’s 4I 


EN 20 (grocer) 


* The samples given are too small to be conclusive; they are submitted merely to show a type of edu- 
cational measurement possible in Russia today. 


f As the Russian blank probebly did not make clear to children, the distinction between the superin- 
tendent and director of a factory, the difference in ranking is insignificant. ' 


t Items which appeared only on the Russian questionnaire. 
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TABLE I—Continued © 


2 Youn in Textile bes 
children from peer eee! 
Seniors and 62 College 
Freshmen 
Bankers sc: sears ctoa wieeccs I 
Manager small factory..... 43-44-45 12 
Prosperous business man.. .. 43-44-45 6 (auto mfg.) 
Minister (priest)........... 43-44-45 4 
$Man of leisure.......... 0.0. [. cece eee elec cece cc ecbecsceeeee I5 
$Factory opérator... 2.2... fee eee eee fe ee ee eee ec fe eee ene eee 37 
Foreign missionary.........f.....0. ce efe eee e ee eee fees ee eee ce II 
Insurance agent.......... [ec e eee ee elec bee eee tele reece eens 25 
Aae Ea dives dine MI eshes E EEE EEEE 5 
cleared AAE EA Los eld ease | ested ame tate Seale cao 34 
T COP 6 ois ere E ELENE] BOIE EEEN NE 31 
; ementary school teacher..|..........)e..eceeeeeheeeeeeeees 13 
Ditch-digwers. 5s wsiscese teres dyes Seed |ee ads Sows [eae sees ae 45 





§ Items which appeared only on the American questionnaire. 


professions, and that such social judgments vary in different coun- 
tries. There is no reason why other attitude tests may not be pre- 
pared which will show differences in thought-processes, customs, 
folkways, and mores. These should enable us to secure scientific 
data about racial groups irrespective of the bias of the investigator. 
When tests of this kind have been standardized and can be used in 
a great many countries at the same time, we shall have a much bet- 
ter idea of the actual differences in culture in varying nationalistic 


groups. 


TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


_ PERSONALITY STUDIES 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 





For convenience we may. say that there are two types of. investiga- 
tion of‘ personality. One is structural, or cross-sectional, viewing per- 
sonality as a combination of given traits which may be studied statisti- 
cally. The other is historico-genetic, or functional, viewing personality 
from the angle of its genesis and with particular reference to its social 
setting. In order to state concisely the essential features of this dual 
treatment, we may subdivide our discussion into three sections: the first 
the structural, which is largely’statistical, the second the historical, and 
the third the general question of methodology in personality study. 


THE STATISTICAL, CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


We may divide the study of personality on the structural side into 
three panels: the physical, the intellectual, and the “non-intellectual,” 
to use Kelley’s term, considering under the last volitional traits, instinc- 
tive-emotional trends, and the whole gamut of moral and other social at- 
titudes, such as prejudices and preferences. It will be necessary to omit 
direct reference to the physical basis except for mentioning in passing the 
contribution of Kretschmer’s Physique and Character (1925), which is 
an effort to correlate certain physical conformations to' personality types, 
and Gowin’s treatment of physical characteristics in executives in his 
The Executive and His Control of Men (1915). Adler, moreover, in his 
Neurotic Constitution (1917) and other writings has indicated the place 
which organ inferiority may play in personality development. But aside 
from these treatises little has been done on the relation of physique to 
personality traits. So, too, owing to the vast literature on the subject, we 
` shall omit any extended reference to intelligence as a factor in personal- 
ity, giving only the necessary setting to this material. 
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a 1. Intelligence factors in personality——The most accessible sum- 
maries of intelligence measurement are the handbook of Pintner (133), 
- which contains excellent bibliographies, and that of Freeman (58). On . 
the historical development of intelligence testing one may consult Peter- - 
son (131), Freeman (58), and the present writer’s paper (187). Mate- 
rials giving attention to the relation of intelligence to other personality 
trends will be found in Allport (1, 2), Bridges (23), Manson (110), 
Murdoch (125), Térman (159), Webb (179), and. Wyman (186). 
‘Brown’s study (27, 28) of the importance of the caution: factor, Peter- 
son’s exposure of the effect of mental set in recall (130), Gates and Riss- 
land’s analysis of the influence of encouragement and discouragement 
upon intellectual performance (66), Hurlock’s of praise and blame as in- 
centives in children (84), Bronner’s indication to the effect of emotional 
and other attitudes upon mental test performance (24), Chapman’s anal- 
ysis of persistence and speed factors in intelligence (38), McGeogh’s re- 
search upon the relation of types of imagination to intelligence (106) are 
all highly significant in giving a more balanced understanding of the 
interrelation of intellect with other personality characteristics. The influ- 
ence of environmental conditions, such as social status, on intelligence 
test results is reported by Gordon (70), Blanchard (13), and Burt (31), 
although Freeman has shown the limitations, following Holzinger, of 
Burt’s statistical analysis (58, pp. 448-50). Special consideration of 
emotional and other factors on learning has been given by Bird (11), 
` Flemming (55), and White (184). The effect of age.and experience on 
tests of intelligence is given by Jones (86). 

2. Volitional qualittes—One of the earliest investigations in this 
field was Fernald’s, on persistence (52). Morgan and Hull (124) have 
recently reported a further study of this trait. The best-known work on 
volitional traits, however, is that of Downey (50), with her tests of flex- 
ibility, freedom from emotional load, perseverance, resistance to opposi- 
tion, to name a few of her items. A large number of researches, critical 
and otherwise, have been made of her scale. Most of these one may find 
conveniently summarized and evaluated by May (113). There is also an 
incisive criticism of the Downey scale by Collins (44). Bridges (23), 
Filter (54), Gibson (67), and Trow (167) have attempted to measure 
speed of decision as one type of volitional pattern. Moore and Gilliland 
(121), and latterly Gilliland (68), have devised a test of aggressiveness, 
which is, in part, a will trait. Crane’s careful investigation of Negro- 


t Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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white differences in volitional inhibiton is an important application of 
volitional test to the problem of race differences (47). Sunne (155) has 
studed Negro-white differences in will-temperament, showing marked 
variability in both groups. 

3. Emotional-instinctive tendencies —Studies of the elementary emo- 
tions found in an early infancy have been made by Watson (176) and by 
Watson and Rayner (177, 178). Many alleged original emotional re- 
sponses, such as fear of the dark and of furry objects, have been found 
to be due to early conditioning. Moore (119) has tried to get a measure 
of instinctive tendencies by word-reactions and also to measure strength 
of anger, fear, and sex trends by means of a distraction experiment (120). 
Of the physiological-psychological type of laboratory investigation of the 
` emotions, using a variety of criteria such as blood pressure, inspiration- 

expiration ratios, psychogalvanic reactions, and others, one may cite the 
work of Landis (98, 99, 100), Blatz (14), Wechsler (181), and Wash- 
burn and Pisek (173). There are also a number of laboratory experi- 
ments on the personal responses to emotional expression of the face, us- 
ing either stationary or moving pictures. These give some measure of 
interpersonal stimulation and response. Feleky (51), Langfeld (10r, 
102), Ruckmick (146), and Landis (96, 97) may be consulted. Wash- 
burn (172) and Morgan (123) have experimented with recall as a method 
of uncovering temperamental differences. Porteus (134) has compared 
various racial and nationality groupings in the matter of temperament. 

Turning to the test proper rather than the experiment of the labora- 
tory, the most incisive attempt to measure emotional responses, by indi- 
rection at least, has been made by Pressey (136, 138, 139). Using a pa- 
per-and-pencil test, he has tried to uncover unpleasant feelings, anxieties, ° 
and pathological and criminaloid tendencies whenever they exist. He has 
also attempted to get a measure of ethical discrimination. Chambers 
(36, 37) has made further extensions of the Pressey tests, in one instance 
constructing a scale for the measurement of emotional maturity. 

A standarized questionnaire on emotional traits has been devised by 

. Woodworth (185). This has been modified for work with unstable chil- 

dren by Mathews (112). The Woodworth questionnaire has also been _ 
adapted to various diagnostic uses: by Cady (34) in his study of delin- 
quents; by Laird (94, 95) and Hoitsma (81) in their personnel work 
with college students and industrial employees; by Chassell and Wat- 
son (39) in their Emotional History Record, covering some 331 items. 
Through this last-named test the authors hope to develop a measure of 
self-esteem, a means of determining emotional conflicts, and finally a cri- 
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terion of emotional adjustment to the group. Freyd (63), Washburn 
(171), and Wells (182) have made use of TERES in studing emo- 
tional attitudes. 

4. Moral attitudes and traits ——For a fuller bibliography of the 
wealth of material on this type of test one may consult the reviews of 
Allport (4), Cady (33), Symonds (157), May and Hartshorne (x14, - 
116), and Watson (175). We can only mention briefly a few sample 
studies. One of the earliest attempts to investigate moral attitudes was 
‘made by Bryant (29), but the bulk of our.studies did not come until ` 
after the intelligence test had led the way. Folsom (56) tried to devise 
a combination of rating with a kind of test in his statistical analysis of 
character traits, as did Webb (179). None of these early attempts were 
tests in the present sense. 

The bulk of the tests have revolved around some form of ethical dis- 
crimination such as Fernald (53) attempted. Here an effort was made 
to discover knowledge of right and wrong. Kohs (90), Cady (34), Liao, 
reported by Colvin (45), Lentz (103), Pressey (136, 138), and Rauben- 
heimer (141), havé also contributed to this sort of test. Brotemarkle’s 
‘test (26) of the ideational content of moral concepts lies on the border 
line between an intelligence test and a genuine measure of moral traits. 
Voelker’s study (170) of trustworthiness, truthfulness, and honor is an 
extensive piece of work in this field. Voelker employed both paper-and- 
_pencil techniques and actual moral situations in order to tap the moral ` 
behavior of his subjects and to measure, if he could, the influence of 
moral ideals on conduct. Hartshorne and May (76, 115) are at work on 
an extended investigation of moral traits. They have devised scales for 
measuring knowledge of right and wrong both through verbal response 
and through actual opportunity to break the code. They have secured re- 

- sults from normal classroom performance and have correlated these with 
social status of the subjects, with various kinds of instruction, such as is 
received in Sunday schools and from parents, and with.influences of 
friends., This important work has not yet been completed. 

Maher (108) has reported a study of the moral and social attitudes 
of children at school-entrance age through a questionnaire. McGrath 
(107) has devised a scale for measuring moral development of children 
in which an effort is made to lay out something akin to mental-age lev- 
els on the moral side of personality. Hartshorne and May (76, Paper IV) 
seem to discount the possibility of constructing a moral-age scale analo- 
gous to a mental-age scale. On the genetic side, Meltzer has made an in- 
vestigation of the rise of social concepts (117), and Schwesinger (148, 
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149) has revealed the significance of intelligence in acquiring socio-ethi- . 
cal vocabulary, also the place of vocabulary and of slang as evidence of 
social status and of character traits. Bronner (25) indicated the effect 
of social and economic status upon ethical judgment, showing the marked 
variability in social classes. . Murdoch '(125) has reported on racial dif- 
ferences in moral attitudes, and Weber (180) has analyzed the moral 
judgments of a group of female delinquents, while Potter (135) has pre- 
sented a method of studying the personality traits of the mentally de- 
fective. Hartshorne and May (Paper IV) also show the effect of varying 
social situation upon moral responses. Upton and Chassell’s scale of citi- 
zenship (168) uncovers a group of socialized attitudes, such as loyalty, 
honesty, etc. ; 

5. Social attitudes, prejudices, preferences, interests, etc —This is a 
miscellaneous grouping among which are tests that overlap some of those 
already discussed. Some of the studies in this field are on single items; 
others cover a wide range of topics. Hart’s research (73, 74, 75) is of the 
latter sort. He studied a wide range of social attitudes and prejudices and 
attempted to get some notion of their intensity. Neumann (127), using 
Hart’s principle, is at work on a test of international attitudes. Van 
Wagenen: (169) has made a study of moral and social attitudes as they 
are revealed in the knowledge of historical events. 

Mention has already been made of the effect af various social atti- 
tudes upon intellectual functions. To turn to tests of particular attitudes . 
which are typical of a large number, we may mention those by Shuttle- , 
‘worth (152), of money-mindedness; by Allport and Hartman (3), of 
liberality in politics; of sociability, by Ream (142) and Gilliland (69); 

. of open-mindedness toward such matters as education of the feeblemind-. 
ed and as recognition of foreign-language schools in this country, ‘by 
Symonds (156); of public-spiritedness, by Coe (42); of self-assurance, 
by Filter (54) and Allport- (1); of confidence, by Trow (166), showing 
the variability of this trait under different conditions; of self-evaluation, 
by Allport (2), Knight and Franzen (89), and Chassell and Watson 
(39); of social resistance to’ strangers, in the case of-children, as meas- 
ured by Marston (111). There is also an important group of studies of 
social perception by Allport (2) and Gates (65), and the work already 
mentioned on social reactions to facial expression, There are also a num- _ 

' ber of tests of suggestibility which concern themselves, in part, with the 
effect of attitude on idea and action. Of these we may mention Brown 
(28), Otis (128), and Whipple (183). 
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- Other studies have been those of Case (35) on religious attitudes, 
and the important contribution of Watson (174) in his test of fair-mind- . 
edness. This latter furnishes an incisive analysis of consistency of atti- 
tude “upon certain religious and economic issues.” The test is well stand- 
ardized; it is reliable; and its validity appears to be high. The studies of 
Cady and Voelker, already mentioned, also employed a number of tests 
of social attitudes. Bogardus, taking a cue from Park, has devised a 
rough measure of social distance and prejudice (15, 18, 20). Rice (144) 
has attempted a quantitative analysis of what Lippmann calls “stereo- 
types.” This suggests a method of comparing degrees of consistency of 
attitude and opinion in reference to genuine knowledge of public events 
and personages. 

Interests have a decided root in attitudes, in part at least, so that 
brief mention should be made of interests as they touch social attitudes. 
For more extended materials one may consult Manson’s bibliography 
(109) and Bingham and Freyd (10). Sample studies in this field are 
those of Miner (118), Burtt (32), Freyd (61, 62), Cowdrey (46), and 
Strong (153, 154). The latter two have found marked correlations be- 
tween interest in apparently ordinary matters, like reading, sports, col- 
lege subjects, and the deeper vocational sets. Pressey’s information sheet 
(137) on sports and amusements is designed to tap the knowledge, inter- 
est, and habits of the person in reference to vocational and avocational 
inclinations. This type of questionnaire or test might serve in securing 
data on the individualization of function. Terman (159) and Wyman 
(186) have made comparisons of the interests of gifted and non-gifted 
children. 

Following the clinical work of Jung (87) on introversion ahd extro- 

version, a number of efforts have been made to state the differences in 
these fundamental patterns in more quantitative terms by Bingham (9), 
. Freyd (63, 64), Marston (111), and Allport (r, 2). Lund (104) has 
made a quantitative study of belief. Travis’ investigation (165) of likes 
and dislikes is highly important as revealing certain fundamental trends 
in the personality, as is also his experimental study of personality types 
(164, 165). Myerson (126) has also attempted to secure a measure of 
the whole personality organization by means of a group of tests of atti- 
tudes, etc. 


THE HISTORICO-GENETIC STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
Krueger (91) has summarized the literary and general historical 
background of biographical and autobiographical treatment of the per- 
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sonality. Much of the present biographical materiel has a distinct psy- 
chological bent, but we must omit reference to valuable contributions 
from this source. So, too, we must omit reference to rating schemes and 
psychographs which have a historical, genetic feature, although one 
may consult Hollingworth on these (82, 83). The most significant single 
contribution to this approach to personality has come from psychoanaly- 
sis, with its emphasis upon the early formulations of habits, attitudes, and 
ideas as these affect the adult life. Freud’s analysis of Jensen’s Gradiva 
(59) and of the life of Leonardo da Vinci (60) gave rise to a host of 
monographs on historical and literary figures employing the psychoana- 
lytic method. The most available of these for the English-reading public 
are the study of Comte by Blanchard (12), of Poe by Pruette (140), of 
Alexander the Great and of Lincoln by Clark (41), of Margaret Fuller 
by Anthony (6), of Samuel Adams by Harlow (72), of Shelley by Moore 
(122), of Charlotte Bronté by Dooley (49). Useful summaries of this 
type of procedure are given by Dooley (48) for literary writers and lit- 
erary characters, and by Barnes (8) for historical persons. Another 
source of the historico-genetic method has been the development of the 
case history in social work. The volumes of Richmond (145) and Shef- 
field (151) will give the reader information on the taking of case his- 
tories. l 7 f 

It is to Healy (77, 78, 79) that we owe a great debt in developing 
the historical method. Using some of the psychoanalytical concepts and 
employing also tests of health, of intelligence, and of non-intellectual 
traits, he has made a most incisive use of the historico-genetic pro- 
cedure. From his example we have come to recognize the need of check- 
ing up the personal-history documents against other criteria; family 
history, police; charity, school, or other records. These all in turn may be 
checked further against measurements of intelligence and personality 
traits. s 

Another important contribution to this methodology has come from 
Thomas and Znaniecki (161) in their study of personality changes 
brought about in an individual’s migration from one culture pattern to 
another. The bulk of their material was in the form of letters, although 
they also had autobiographical material of significance. Thomas (160) 
has also used the personal history in his investigation of delinquent wom- 
en. And under the stimulation of Thomas’ work and that of Faris, Park, 
and Burgess, a number of researches employing the historical method with 
various sorts of sociological and social-psychological data have been com- 
pleted or are under way. Mention may be made of Anderson’s descrip- 
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` tion of the hobo (5); of Reckless’ study of so-called “antisocial per- 
- sonality,” showing that these individuals may be highly integrated in 
their attitudes, but with a distinctly different set of social norms (143); 
of Shaw’s work with delinquents, especially typified in a forthcoming 
book (150); of Zorbaugh’s use of personal narratives in studying the life 
in disintegrated neighborhoods (189); and, finally, of Krueger’s impor- 
tant contribution in the use-of autobiographical materials both for ther- 
apy and for the exposure of causative factors in personality development 
(91, 92, 93). l 
METHODOLOGY 

; It was more or less inevitable that the procedure in devising cross- 
sectional tests of non-intellectual functions should follow the patterns 
laid down by the work in intelligence measurement -proper. Pintner 
(133) devotes two chapters to methodology, and Freeman (58) has even 
a-fuller treatment; but both concern themselves laigely with intelligence 
measurement. For more complete treatises on test construction one may 
‘consult McCall (105), and on the statistical analysis, texts like Kelley 
(88) and Thurstone (162). There is at present no convenient handbook 
on the construction of tests of non-intellectual functions, but one may 
consult the brief discussions of Franzen (57) and May and Hartshorne 
(115). It is true that a‘good many of the papers cited above contain 
short statements of methodology. For the most part, the approach has 
been, as we noted, identical with that used in constructing intelligence 
tests: standardization under the Gaussian curve of probability, reliabili- 
ty determined by duplicate testing or other related method, validity 
determined against outside criteria, such as judges’ estimates, home con- 
ditions, school work, grade location, etc. The present writer has attempt- 
ed to evaluate these briefly in a recent paper (188). Very little work of 
critical nature has been done upon the whole assumption of the statistics 
of probability, Boring’s incisive analyses are most important (21, 22), 
but they have so far had little effect in altering methodology. Rugg’s 
investigation of the fallibility of rating schemes should make us cautious 
in using judges’ estimates or ratings in getting at validity, to say nothing: ' 
of the general use of rating technique in personality study (147). It - 
must be said that non-linear types of measures like the rank-order meth- 
od have long been employed (cf. 82, 83). Moreover, some statisticians 
working in the field of measurements realize the possible place of various 
curvilinear distributions, contingency correlations, and other measures 
where the data do not conform to the probability surface (88). 
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Some critical comment on questionnaires has been made by Perry 
(129) and by Krueger (91), the latter with special reference to life-his- 
tory documents and not to statistical measures. Clark (42) has discussed 
the problem of measuring social attitudes, and Symonds (158) has ques- 
tioned the very use of the term “attitude” in our current investigations 
as being a vague and questionable unit to be measured. Hardy (71) has . 
given a brief and rather incomplete review of methods of studying the 
development of personality. f 

In regard to the methodology of the historico-genetic procedure, we 
are at the very inception of this phase of our problem. On the psycho- 
analytic method one may consult Jelliffe (85) and Pfister (132) Healy’s 
method is evident in his various publications. An interesting phase of the 
historical method is found in the publications of the Joint Committee on 
the Prevention of Delinquency, for example, in Three Problem Children. 
Thomas’ method is presented in the first volume of The Polish Peasant 
(161). Other aspects of this second method will be found in the various 
studies cited and in those of Hoffman (80) and Krueger (92, 93). 

As a phase of the method, mention may be made of the interview in 
securing life-histories, which has been discussed by Bogardus (16, 17, 
19), Buell (30), and Bain (7). The place of the impersonal interview or 
confession is stressed by the latter with good point. ; 

An adequate workable synthesis of the two contrasted methods has 
not yet been made. Both procedures have developed rather independent- 
ly of each other. Perhaps in the case of Healy’s work we have the nearest 
approach to the use of both methods together. The present writer (188) 
has recently indicated some of the more obvious advantages and diff- 
culties of each method. On the side of the cross-sectional, statistical 
treatment we have the problem of test norms versus variable social norms, 
the problem of whether paper-and-pencil tests give reliable and valid 
data for prediction of behavior in the concrete case. Yet, for a profile of 
the elements in personality makeup at any moment, this method is in- 
valuable. On. the side of the historical approach the point was made that 
illusions of memory, the distortions which occur in forgetting, and sug- 
gestibility make the personal history difficult to handle objectively with- 
out adequate check-up. Still, to reveal the causal sequence of personality 
growth this method is necessary. Finally, an attempt was made to in- 
dicate the essential need of the dual approach abetted by human ecology 
in order to secure a tolerably complete picture of the dynamic per- 
sonality. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding the publication. 








American Sociological Society.—The Executive Committee has voted 
to hold the twenty-second annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society at Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 1927. Meeting at the 
same place and time are the American Economic Association, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American Historical Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the National Community Center Association. The gen- 
eral subject of the meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
“The Relation of the Individual to the Group.” 


A critical review of American sociology.—In tne November—De- 
cember number of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, G. L. Duprat 
devotes thirty pages to a review of seventy-five recent American sociolog- 
ical books and articles, under the following heads: “Methodology and 
General Sociology,” “Social Morphology and Physiology,” “Ethico-Reli- 
gious Sociology and Social Pathology,” “Politics and Education,” and 
“Social Economy.” 


Sociology in England—The Annual Regional Survey Meeting spon- 
.sored by Leplay House will be held in London during the last week of 
October. Information concerning the program can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, London, S. W. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology—The Department of Educa- 
tional Sociology of New York University is projecting the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology. Editor, E. George Payne; associate editors, Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh, Frederic M. Thrasher, B. F. Stalcup; contributing editors, 
John W. Withers, Walter W. Pettit, Philip W. L. Cox, David Snedden, 
W. R. Smith, Charles C. Peters, Ernest R. Groves, Henry A. Suzzalle, 
Alvin Good, George S. Counts, John C. Gebhart, F. Stuart Chapin, Em- 
ory S. Bogardus, Robert E. Park, C. A. Ellwood, R. E. Pickett, Paul S. 
Lomax, John M. Brewer, Joseph K. Hart, John J. Tigert, Ira M. Gast, 
Ellsworth Faris. The first number will be published in September. The 
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establishment of this journal marks the beginning of a new period in the 
development of educational sociology. 


Dallas meeting of National Council for the Social Studies —The sev- 
enth annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies was _ 
held in Dallas, Texas, February 26, 1927, in connection with the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendents of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The National Council for the Social Studies is a federal union, 
formed in 1921, of persons and groups engaged in or interested in devel- ‘ 
oping the study and the instruction of the social sciences, especially in 
high schools. Its main purpose is to co-ordinate and unify the efforts of 
these various groups. Its publication is the monthly Historical Outlook. 
The American Sociological Society is represented on ‘the board of direc- 
tors along with the American Historical Association and branches, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, as well as various national educational societies. Professor J. O. 
Hertzler, of the University of Nebraska, was recently appointed by Presi- 
dent W. I. Thomas to succeed Professor C. A. Ellwood, who resigned, as 
the representative of the American Sociological Society on the board of 
directors, and attended the meetings at Dallas. He reports the following 
facts, impressions, and observations as gleaned from papers, committee 
reports, and conversations with members: 

x. Approximately 1,650 teachers of the social studies are now allied 
with the National Council. One gets the impression that it is a well-estab- 
lished and efficient “going concern,” making possible very important and 
necessary interrelationships and co-operation, as well as serving valuable 
clearing-house functions. 

2. A definite integration of the social studies for high-school.teaching 
purposes is going on. Teachers are everywhere advocating giving them 
under their proper names, with their appropriate subject matter, and not 
lumping them under the catch-all “history.” 

3. Seemingly, these high-school teachers of the social studies realize 
that they are pioneers in introducing and successfully developing and es- 
tablishing a series of new high-school studies, and that they have their 
own part to play in providing the bulk of the systematic preparation for 
intelligent citizenship in this country. Hence they are facing their prob- 
lems with a fine enthusiasm, a desire for worth-while discussion and ex- 
perimentation, and a real spirit of consecration. 

4. They are critical of what the arts colleges and the teachers’ col- 
leges are doing in preparing them for their social studies teaching. They 
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Harper and Brothers; Principles of Sociology, by Prentice-Hall. He is 
also under contract to finish a manuscript on education. 


University of Southern California.—The Social Research Society has 
been addressed recently by Professor Andreas Walther, University of Göt- ` 
tingen, Germany, Professor Romanzo C. Adams, University of Hawaii, 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, Boston University, Professor R. D. McKen- 
zie, University of Washington, and a number of other scholars. 

Among the new courses being offered by the department of sociology 
are one entitled “Occupational Attitudes and Values” and one on “Social 
Distance,” by Professor E. S. Bogardus; “Advanced Sociological Theo- 

ry,” by Professor Clarence Marsh Case; “Human Ecology,” by Professor 
Ln Fiske Young; and a seminar in in “Population Problems,” by Professor 
H. G. Duncan. 

Twenty-five persons are working for the degree af Master of Arts this 
year, and twelve who already have the Master’s degree are pursuing 
courses in preparation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The first issue of the Bulletin of Social Research was published in 
March by the Social Research Society of Southern California, assisted by 
the University of Southern California chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta, so- 
ciology scholarship society. The society was organized in connection with 
the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey (1924-26), and participated in 
the Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles, Social Distance Studies, and in 
other types of co-operative research. The regular meetings, held once a 
month, are of two types: (1) finding meetings, on reports of research 

` practically completed; (2) clinic meetings, where research problems are 
presented for discussion and criticism of methods. 


Vanderbilt University—The department of sociology, under the di- 
rection of Professors E. T. Krueger and Walter C. Reckless, is making a 
three years’ study of juvenile delinquency in Nashville. 


University of Virginia.—Dr. Walter C. Reckless-will teach courses in 
“Human Community” and the “Sociology of Play and Recreation” dur- 
ing the first term of the summer quarter. 

On March 23, Professor Robert E. Park gave the first lecture of a 
series that is being planned by the Institute for Sacial Research of the 
University of Virginia. The lectures are to be given by representatives 
of the different social sciences, on the subject of methods of research. 
Professor Wilson Gee is director of the Institute. © 
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Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems. By Carr C. Tay- 
LOR. New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. 509. $3.00. 

The Sociology of Rural Life. By Horace Bows Hawruorn,, 
-Pu.D. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. x-+-517. 
$3.75: ; 

Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy CAMPBELL, Head of the . 
Department of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
482. $1.96. 

Two new texts in rural sociology invaded a field in 1926 which hith- 
erto had been divided among Gillette, Vogt, and Phelan. A large number 
of the chapters of Taylor’s book are built around specific problems or in- 
stitutions, such as rural health or the rural home. The book is readable 
and emphasizes principles of efficient organization of rural institutions 
and agencies. It includes a section dealing with the farmer in his relation 
to the community, the town, the government, and the larger civilization. 
The discussion of this topic is timely because relations between farmers 
and other groups since the rapid urbanization and the post-war agricul- 
tural crisis have engaged public attention. Much of the discussion is 
based upon personal research by the author and his students. The organ- 
ization of the book seems a bit illogical. Why should the chapter on the 
psychology of farm life be included between the'chapters on the relation- 
ship of the farmer to his government and to the larger civilization? Why 
should farm labor be introduced between the chapters on population and 
land problems? The author does not standardize urban and rural death- 
rates, a fact which invalidates his conclusions. Nothing is said of the 
rural birth-rate. His discussion of economic reasons for urbanization is 
suggestive, but he gives no consideration to the fact that city people pro- 
duce commodities of elastic demand, whereas rural people generally pro- 
duce the opposite. The author’s discussion of the effect of migration on 
the quality of rural and urban populations is quite inadequate. 

Hawthorn states in his Preface that he is “remapping the field (oi 

-rural sociology) and driving new stakes.” Rural sociology must be “bro- 

ken away from some of its old moorings” and “floated out into the real 
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current.” On the basis of this program the author suggests that rural 
socialization (defined as the building of a country civilization of culture 
and high living standards) is the central problem of rural sociology. A . 
new unit for the measurement of culture and high living standards is 
used, namely, the social-contact hour. The central portions of his book 
conform closely to the traditional organization of textbooks in rural so- 
ciology. One misses, however, discussions of some institutions, and is a 
little surprised by chapters on the effects of geographical distance and 
local talent. His chapter on talent omits factual material concerning the 
contributions which farmers have made or might make to national leader- 
ship. The chapter on population does not include or refer to any of the 
numerous. studies concerning the intelligence of farmers. Except for an 
insufficient reference on page 155 of Hawthorn, neither text refers to the 
numerous studies of the physical characteristics of farmers. ` 

Hawthorn’s concluding chapters are a plea for the so-called func- 
tional organization of rural communities. Practical experience, as well as 
the researches of most of the rural organizers, has shown that the type of 
organization most effective for purposes of rural social contro] is that of l 
small interest groups built around some central institution. Hawthorn’s 
suggested plan is opposed, in many respects, to the most successful meth- 
ods now used. .This plan, if carried out, might develop a rural culture so 
dissimilar from our urban culture that the net result would be national 
harm. Great cultural differences might delay necessary economic and so- 
cial adjustments. i i 

Publication in the field of rural sociology is reaching the saturation 
point. Future texts, to be acceptable, will have to be based upon more 
pertinent quantitative studies, a wider and more critical analysis of simi- 
lar works by the Europeans, and a more comprehensive acquaintance 
with sound social theory. i 

Rural Life at the Crossroads, according to the author, is the result of 

. fifteen years’ careful research into rural life and rural education in Amer- 
ica. The volume does not give us in detail the fruits of these studies. It 
offers, rather, an answer to three very general questions: (1) What is . 
wrong with rural life? (2) What improvements are needed? (3) What.. 
methods should be used to effect an improvement? 

American farm life, it seems, is developing a race of peasants: “Land- 
lordism, farm mortgages, excessive taxes on farm property, and the de- 
preciated buying power of the farm are now robbing those who labor on - 
the land of more than half the new wealth they produce from the soil 
each year” (p. 8). As a result of these economic handicaps, the better 
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farmers are migrating to the cities and the remainder exhibit in some 
communities as high as 25 per cent of feeble-minded (p. 10). At one time 
nearly all our great leaders were children of farmers, but today all except 
the “suckers and bullheads” have migrated to towns and cities. This 
` foremost social problem has arisen because town people, with better or- 
ganization and group marketing, have superior economic bargaining pow- 
‘er: “His [the farmer’s] present lack of organizing power holds him in 
bondage to the tragic one-sided exchange of goods that occurs on every 
American farm today. The farmer sells his products at the other man’s 
price. He buys supplies for his family at the other man’s price” (p. 62). 
The solution for this tragic problem is to be found mainly in group mar- 
keting of the Sapiro-Bingham type; this is to be brought about by better 
education through improved rural schools. A few other remedies, such 
as McNary-Haugenism and revision of taxation, are mentioned. The sec- 
ond half of the book is devoted to the rural school. 

Obviously the author knows nothing about economics, and very little 
more about marketing. Some of the co-operatives to which he refers (p. 
134), and which were organized’ according to the plans which he sug- 
gests, were in the hands of the receivers long before he published this 
book. Peasantry seems to be connected in the author’s mind with low- 
grade intelligence. The data on intelligence tests which the author cites 
appear to have been taken second-hand from Rudolf Pintner. Reference 
is made also to an Iowa study by Deich and Jones, one dealing with fee- 
ble-mindedness in Indiana, and several unidentified references to other 
studies of the choice of occupations by high-school seniors. Evidence 
that at one time most great leaders were born on the farm consists in the 
enumeration of about twenty famous Americans who were born in rural 
communities. These include Edison, Ford, and Hoover. This does not, of 
course, prove that the average intelligence of the farm people of America, 
which was formerly very high, is now declining. = 

Data presented by Hinds (Vocational Education Magazine for No- 
vember, 1923), as well as in the Journal of Educational Research (Vol. V 
[1922]) indicate that the average Otis Index of intelligence of the farm 
children was considerably higher than that of the personal service and 
common labor groups, and that only the children of the professional, 
business, clerical, and skilled labor families excelled the farm average. 
Furthermore, Stephen S. Colvin (Journal of Educational Research, TU, 
1-12) found that the Otis scales were primarily measures of knowledge 
of the use of words or of literary training, and not of general intelligence. 
Otis himself based his norms upon achievement in city schools. The In- 
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diana study did not attribute the high percentage of feeble-mindedness 
primarily to urbanization, but to inbreeding of shiftless stock isolated in 
the hill sections. As a matter of fact, the average intelligence of the chil- 
dren in the three townships in the good farming arezs was higher than in 
the Bloomington schools, which include the children of the university pro- 
fessors. The study by Deich and Jones (Bulletin 46, U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1913)-shows that the supposed migration of the farm high-school 
pupils to cities is, as far as this study is concerned, a matter of sex selec- 
tion rather than a selection of the more intelligent. In other words, the 
great bulk of the children leaving agriculture by way of the high school 
are females. Our studies in Minnesota have shown that the children of 
the more successful (and possibly the more intelligent) farmers are stay- 
ing on the farms oftener than the children of the less successful farmers. 
This is substantiated by the study of Ashby and Jones in Wales, and that 
of E. E. Windes, dealing with the eastern parts of the United States. 

A careful analysis of all the intelligence tests in which farm children 
were included does not bear out the conclusions of the author. Further- 
more, he apparently is not acquainted with the studies made by DeCan- 
dolle, Cattell, Jacoby, Odin, Galton, Maas, Nearing, Vischer, Lombroso, 
` Spillman, Woods, Ellis, Clarke, and others, all of which deal with the rela- 
tive. contributions of farmers to the larger civilization. 

The one “original” contribution is to be found in chapter xix, in 
which the author points out the significance of Galpin’s rurban communi- 
ty to the social organization of the consolidated rural school. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Soztologische und psychologische Studien über das erste Lebens- 
jahr. By CHARLOTTE BÜHLER, HILDEGARDT Hetzer, and BEA- 
TRIX Tupor-Hart. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1927. Pp. 250. 

Tn this group of papers we have available for the first time a syste- 
matic behavior study of infants under one year, with special.reference to 
their social relationships. Among the questions attacked are these: At 
what average age is the first social contact established? What are the 
earliest specific social reactions? What should be included in an inven- 
tory of social behavior in the first year of life? What part has the situa- 
tion in determining the child’s behavior? What are the first reactions to 
the human voice? The methods used correspond more closely to the 
psycho-clinical procedure of Dr. Arnold Gesell and Dr. Watson in. this 
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country than to the techniques of the experimental psychologists, mental 
testers, and psychiatrists. Completely controlled conditions and the iso- 
lation of a single variable were wisely not attempted. Instead, the chil- 
dren were placed in varied social situations, or observed in the course of 
their usual daily routine, the conditions as well as the resulting behavior 
sequences being carefully described. This necessary charting.of rough 
dutlines in a still unfamiliar field should be welcomed by social psycholo- 
‘gists, in particular by those meditating more detailed research in the be- 
ginnings of social interaction. 7 

Dr. Bühler’s study of the first social behavior of children was carried 
out in New York City, 114 infants serving as subjects. These were paired 
for 10-minute play periods with a variety of toys. The author, one of _ 
the two observers present, does not hesitate to combine interpretation of 
the child’s experience, purposes, etc. with the “objective” record of his 
behavior. Such terms as “happy,” “uncomfortable,” “interested,” are 
used wherever they provide serviceable shortcuts to description. Be- 
havior and consciousness are not held to be mutually exclusive terms. It 

„is Dr, Biihler’s aim to arrive at a working synthesis of German and Amer- 
ican psychological method. \ 

Among the more interesting findings are the following: that in the 
first half-year smiling occurred only in situations involving the sight or 
sound of other human beings; that distinct levels of social contact could 
be discriminated; and that superiority and inferiority were apparently 
functional, hinging on relatively superior activity, initiative, or sureness 
in body control. An active striving for contact with the other-child was 

` not observed before the sixth month. The author distinguishes herself, 
from the social psychologist’s viewpoint, by recognizing that behavior 
does not take place in a social vacuum. An attempt is made to summarize 
the effects of the situation: 


The question presents itself, after we have estimated the significance of 
the age-relationship for this interest, whether the situation (the strangeness of 
the surroundings, the offering of toys, and the presence of the observer in 
question) can also exert a limiting or accelerating effect... .. One can easily 
distinguish within the general impression a series of typical behavior forms. 
There are children who have scarcely been set down with another child before 
they at once display a lively interest in him, striving toward him, smiling at 
him, and doing everything possible to come into contact with him; there is 
another group of children who are much more interested in the surroundings 
in which they have been set down; there are, further, children who at once 
fall upon one of the toys at hand and, completely absorbed by it, perceive noth- 
' ing more about them; also those who enter much more readily into relations 
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with the adult observer present than with the other child; and finally the group 
of those children who, through the strange surroundings and the removal from 
the mother, are so irritated that nothing can comfort them (p. 90). 


The child’s previous contact with other children was recorded as “fre- 
quent,” “seldom,” or “none,” according to the staternent of the mother. 
In estimating the influence of the situation it was found that the positive 
effects of the other child and of the playthings outweighed the negative 
effect of strangeness in all three groups. 

Briefer, but no less important, is the joint investigation by H. Hetzer 
and B. H. Tudor-Hart of the earliest reactions to the human voice in 
comparison with other sounds. In Vienna institutions, 126 children, all 
under six months, were subjected to three carefully arranged series af ex- 
periments. Fond parents may be surprised to learn that, although the 
infants reacted to the human voice from birth, no distinction was made 
between a strange voice and that of the mother, during this first half-year. 

The third paper, an inventory of all behavior observed in the first . 
year of life, is, by its very scope, less vital to the specialized student of 
social life. Based on continuous (24-hour) records of sixty-nine infants, 
it presents in attractive graphs the changing daily activity cycle for suc- 
cessive ages, 

Rrra R. Pearson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO : 


Family Disorganization. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. viit+317. $3.00. 

` Family Disorganization is a long-needed book, and one that will ad- 
vance an understanding of the modern family considerably. Without 
question it gives the first satisfactory interpretation of the statistics of 
divorce and desertion, and this analysis makes the book invaluable to 
any serious student of American family life. Although a book of sub- | 
stance, it is neither dull nor heavy, but a book that even the general reach 
of intelligence will find intensely interesting. 

In ground covered, the book treats the confused ideals of our modern 
family, the world-wide divorce increase, divorce and desertion in Chica- 
go, the ecology of family disorganization, the family situation as revealed 
by case-study methods with illustrations of a behavior analysis of family 
disorganization, and a conclusion on the problem of the control of family 
disorganization. One of the impretsive features of the book is a case 
study of tension in family life built upon an analysis by E. T. Krueger. 
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The author calls attention to the common fallacy of former statisti- 
cal studies of divorce that results from treating the reasons for divorcé 
as causes rather than results of family discord, and wisely insists, “No re- 
finement of statistical method can be substituted for objective logical 
analysis of concepts.” Our present conception of family relationships, as 
the author states (see p. 23), is in part a result of the urbanizing of mod- 
ern life and the construction of the orthodox family upon rural traditions; 
but this can be given undue stress. Our family relation is, in spite of its 
apparent disorganization, an attempt at adaptation not only to urban 
conditions, but even more to the modern culture which applied science 
has brought about. It is more the product of a philosophy of life that the 
widespread distribution of wealth and leisure has popularized than the 
“failure of rural family forms to function in urban life.” The slipping of 
religious control over family ideals is also a large cause of our present 
family disorganization. Even if to some readers the author appears to 
overemphasize the rural-urban contrast in family life, no one would dare 
eliminate this factor. 

The book will stimulate the movement to deal with concrete family 
situations as a means of getting insight into the human aspects of family 
discord. “Statistics of the causes of family disintegration assume the in- 
dividual but nowhere do they take him into account as a functioning 
organism. Such data do not give, therefore, a description of family disor- 
ganization as a process in terms either of individual responses or of in- 
teraction. Neither do they take into account the fact that the family 
itself is a changing relationship. Rather they assume that there is only 
one form of family organization, definitely recognized and fixed. In this 
way such data imply a categorical conception of family disorganization, 
- rather than recognizing the relative disorganization of all families.” Per- 
haps it will soon be possible for studies of successful adjustments of fam- 
ily difficulties to be published without the risk of hurting the family 
self-respect of those who have been helped. When this can be done as a 

result of a changed attitude in married people, with a lessening of con- 
` science and pride in their reaction to an objective statement of their do- 
mestic facts, a mass of data respecting the family problems of intelligent 
people will be released. At present the family situation of the reading 
class cannot be disguised as are children’s case studies among the poor 
and delinquent. Neither can family case studies be hidden in technical pe- ` 
riodicals without risk of a family adjustment’s becoming complicated 
again by the discovery of its description. When science is taken as a mat- 
ter of course by those who are in domestic difficulty—and that time seems 
not so far away now as once it did—Mowrer’s book will be recognized as 
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one of the pioneering influences that are bringing about a conduct-treat- 
ment, rather than moralizing, legal, or statistical interpretation of do- 
mestic maladjustment. 

. Ernest R. GROVES 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


Social Groups. By B. Warren Brown. With a Foreword by AL- 

_ BION W. SMALL. Chicago: The Faithorn Co., 1926. Pp. 169. 

$1.25. l 

In a recent article in this Journal, Professor Znaniecki has pointed 
out the lack of adequate general treatises embodying the results of recent 
sociological research. The present little volume is a modest attempt to 
remedy that defect. Mr. Brown has built upon Dr. Small’s dictum that 
the group concept is the most fundamental of all technical sociological 
categories. Starting from this assumption, the author has named and de- 
scribed the operation of six “factors” or “elements” in terms of which he 
believes it is possible to account for some of the more significant facts of 
group behavior. These factors are, in his own terminology, “contact, a 
place or physical basis, homogeneity, structure, a dynamic, and number 
of units or size,” Doubtless no other sociologist will agree entirely with 
this analysis; the establishment of a universe of discourse in. which so- 
ciologists can discuss their problems must of necessity be a gradual proc- 
ess, not a task which any one treatise can accomplish once for all time. 
This little book, however, does much to reveal how vernacular terms may 
be standardized so as to be useful for purposes of scientific sociology. 
The author is fairly apt at proceeding from description in common-sense 
terms to scientific generalization; the book is not entirely free, however, 
from the tendency to impose technical terms arbitrarily upon the mate- 
rials. This tendency is particularly apparent in his discussion of “homo- 
geneity.” It seems as though he had been strongly impressed by Gid- 
dings’ discussions of “consciousness of kind” and like-mindedness, and 
had then proceeded to label every manifestation of collective behavior 
“homogeneity.” Individuals evidently must have something in common 
to be able to act collectively, and perhaps we may agree with the present 
author when he suggests that this “something” is common interests; 
though it may be more revealing to say that the members of a group, in 
order to be able to act collectively, must have a considerable consensus 
of what their interests are, whether common or interdependent. The ma- 
terial incorporated in the section on “homogeneity” would be more intel- 
ligible if the general terms used were “interdependence” and “consensus.” 
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Similarly, the discussion of “contact,” which is excellent, would be 
strengthened by the use of the terms “communication” and “interac- 
tion” to designate the activity of which contact is the initial stage or the 
substantive aspect. 

The sections on “the physical basis” and “structure” are very clear. 
Although it is not expressly pointed out that group structure is simply 
the substantive aspect of group process, this explanation is implicit in the 
discussion. A suggestive distinction is made between the two fundamen- 
tal phases of group structure, the “primary structure,” devoted to the 
carrying out of the purpose for which the group presumably exists, and 
“secondary structure,” devoted to the maintenance of the existence of 
the group. In his account of “The Dynamic Element,” Mr. Brown has 
been hampered by the same difficulty which has bothered all sociologists, 
namely, that of setting up some theoretical distinction between the ob- 
servable group activity and the motives or forces which it is helpful to 
assume as the underlying drives. A diligent-study of John Dewey’s writ- 
ings would have been of assistance in the preparation of this section. The 
author’s description of the forms which the group dynamic presents for 

` actual observation, however, is clarifying. In the section entitled “The 
Interaction of Elements” there seems to be a tendency to hypostatize the 
six factors or elements enumerated in the beginning. 

. Taken as a whole, this small volume is a real contribution to the lit- 
erature of general sociology. It can be freely recommended, both to the 
instructor who feels the need of a supplementary text to place in the 
hands of students in an introductory course, and to the laymen who so 
frequently ask the professor “Just what és sociology anyhow?” 

Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA . ; \ 


` American Agricultural Villages. By EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, 
` GWENDOLYN S. HucHes, Marjorm Parren. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. xxiii+-326. $3.50. 

Despite the great economic changes of the last fifty years that have 
washed up huge deltas of humanity in the commercial and industrial cen- 
ters of the world, the small village has not ceased to exist. However, it is 
no longer, in this country at least, the self-sufficing economic and cultural 
unit of pioneer days. Its functions and institutions have altered in re- 
sponse to the great changes that have taken place in the production and 
distribution of wealth. The agricultural village of today is but a link in 
the economic chain which binds a particular region of specialized produc- 
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tion to the great international economy. The village varies in size, struc- 
ture, and internal organization with the character of the agricultutal m 
cialization of the region in whiçh it is located. ' 

This splendid feld study of one hundred and forty villages, carefully 
‘` selected as typical of the various agricultural belts and geographic re~“ 
gions of the country, shows not only that the village is a product of its're- 
gional economy,.but also that’ the economic base largely determines the 
social organization of the village. 

The villages of the Middle Atlantic states, which grew up inda an 
-oxcart economy and are now in close proximity to cities, have smaller 
trade areas than tho$e of the West, which came into existence closer to 
the period of the automobile. The villages of the old plantation South ‘are 
larger and more dominant as economic units, while those of the Western 
fruit belts are frequently ‘of inverted pattern, the agriculturist living in 
the village and going out to his fields, as is also the case in most oriental 
and European countries. 

The study reveals many interesting dogs taking sis: with re- 
spect to the service utilities of villages. No longer do the service estab- 
lishments of a village have coterminous trade areas. The bank and the 
specialized dry-goods shop extend their dominance over much wider 
spheres than the grocery or hardware store. The importance of the school 
as a factor in community solidarity is one of the important findings. 
“People ténd to go for trade or recreation where their children go to: 


- school.” The school has more influence than the church in-allaying con- 


flict between country and village economic interests. 

The village, owing to its marginal position, responds very sensitively 
to the market fluctuations of the particular agricultural product in which 
the region specializes. ‘The villages of the wheat belts have for some time 
‘been in a condition of stagnation or decline, which has resulted in lowered 
social activity, irritation, and conflict. On the other hand, the villages of 
the prosperous fruit belts are dynamic, co-operative, optimistic. . 

The increasing dominance of the. city is changing village life in‘many 
respects. The villages close to large towns have much smaller communal ` 
areas than those farther out. Good roads and the automobile, by intro- 
ducing a new spatial régime, are disorganizing many of the pioneer insti- 
tutions of the village: trading services, schools, churches, recreation cen- 
ters. f 

This is the most comprehensive study that has- ever been made of . 
the village in this or any other country. It does not present anything new 
‘in method over what has already beeri done by Galpin, Kolb, Fry, Tay- 
lor, and others, but it covers a much wider sampling and brings into relief. 
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at ore time a wide variety of types of village. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research is maintaining its splendid record of purely objective 
research of our social institutions. No program or reform measures are 
` proposed; the facts are left to speak for themselves. The only criticism 
that the reviewer has to offer is that the data represent present conditions 
only. ‘They do not picture the process of becoming. But this defect will 
be partially overcome ;by the publication of some historic case studies y 
which are promised in a i a summary volume. : 
R. D. McKenzie’ 

‘Dwiversrry OF vio R , 

Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures. By A. N. WHITEBEAD. `. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 160. 

The previous course of Lowell lectures, published ‘under the title 
Science and the Modern World, will afford help in understanding this 
‘book. The discussion of religion, brief as it is, covers a wide range of top- 
ics, and is therefore necessarily schematic. The concepts of philosophical 
realism, which‘the author has expounded with such fruitfulness in, other 


‘ _. works, are employed throughout. 


_It is to be expected that the great, and far the most significant, ex- 
_ pression of religion should be found at the highest level of rationalization. 
' In the stages of ritual and emotion are found only “the first faint glim- 
merings” of’religion. The attainment of rationalization requires solitary 
, individuals, detached from their immediate social environment and able 
to conceive the problems in a universal way. It is evidently because ra- 
_ tional thinking needs independent, free spirits that the author insists so 
“much upon the idea that “religion is what the individual does with his 
solitariness.” It-is not clear, however, that the author maintains consist- l 
` ently this emphasis upon solitariness in connection with the apprehen- 
sion of universality. Certainly it is true that the great religions have 
- found their highest expression in individuals who have been rejected in 
- their own country and by their immediate group. But at the same time 
-they have had disciples and they have made their appeal to larger circles. 
Toward the end of the book (p. 137) it is conceded, “There is no such 
thing as absolute solitariness. Each entity requires its environment. Thus . 
man cannot seclude himself from society.” i 
: There are also suggestions that thinking of religion in these universal. 
terms is necessarily preceded by the larger social structure and outlook. 
The Roman Empire and the Stoic philosophy gave a framework for the 
ambition of Paul to reach all the Gentiles, to conceive them as one fam- 
ily and as possible citizens of one kingdom. 
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Christianity and Buddhism are the io religions, which fave reached — 
universality, but there are important differences. “Christianity has al- 
-ways been a religion seeking a metaphysic in contrast to Buddhism, which 

is a metaphysic generating a religion.” There are two things here which ~ 
‘are considered to count in favor of Christianity. One is the fact that it 
puts in the foreground the direct religious experience and insight. Jesus 
did not explain or philosophize. He grasped the human, situations which 
displayed the nature of religion simply and impressively. The story of 
the prodigal son is an example. By. following this method Christianity 
may continue to take this central and basic view and cultivate apprecia- 
tion of these deep religious phenomena ‘as they occur at the present time 
and among all men. The other thing is the demand of men for some ex- 
planation or interpretation of the events occurring. Christianity . has al- 
ready moved through different interpretations and may be expected to 
continue to do so. ‘This does not mean that it is not modified and changed 
by these interpretations. "The Semitic idea has affected it profoundly. 
Modern science is a new influence in human culture which is contribyting 
a profound restatement, and all the while Christianity -has a “genius for 
keeping metaphysics subordinate to the religious facts to which it ap- 
peals.” te tf ; ; 
A reflection of the author’s philosophy is his insistence that the one 
great problem of religion at last is the problem of God. His own position - 
- seems to emphasize immanence tothe point of a mild pantheiam. Reli- 
gious truth deals with values. The most adequate expression of reality . 
is in aesthetic order. Evil is positive and destructive; what is good is 
positive and creative. God “is not the world, but the valuation of the 
world.” 

It is an interesting sign of the times that philosophers of the standing 
of Professor Whitehead are writing books on selain! 

E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 7 


e 


Crime and Custom i in Savage Society), By BRONISLAW Matinow- 
ski. New York: Fareourt, Brace i Co. p N: ‘Pp. xii 132. 
$2.00. 3 

Does primitive 1 man obey law = ‘custom “spontaneously, ” “lay. 
ishly,” and “without protest,” as has often been asserted? or does he, 
like most of our own people, obey law because of compulsion, and evade 
or break it wheri he thinks he can “get away with it”? Dr. Malinowski’s 

verdict is that primitive peoples behave very much as we do in this re- 
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spect: obedience is not more automatic and “unwitting” in Melanesia 
than in Chicago. Is the individual in savage society dominated by a 
“group sentiment,” or does he often seek his own selfish interests—even 
at the expense of his fellows? This question the author answers as before: 
the so-called “primitive man” is, after all, quite an ordinary person, very 
much like the average citizen of our commonwealth. 

. Crime and Custom in Savage Society is a study of civil and criminal 
law of the Trobriand Islanders, a people well known to the author. He 
analyzes in considerable detail some phases of their culture, such as, for 
example, the ownership and management of a fishing canoe, the exchange 
of fish and vegetables between the coast dwellers and the inhabitants of 
the inland, revealing that what to the casual observer appears to be “com- 
munism” is really a complex network of reciprocal obligations and duties. 
The motive force is not some mystic “spirit of the hive,” but self-interest; 
A helps B because of an indispensable service which B renders him. Van- 
ity and desire for social oe also serve to keep the native true to his 
obligations. 

There is much case ranted in this little book, which lends it a vivid 
and realistic character. It is gratifying to-note the distinction, clearly ex- 
posed by the author, between the ideal pattern of a culture and the actual 
conduct of the people with reference to it. Ideally, it is incest to marry, 
or to have extra-conjugal relations with, any person within one’s own 

.clan. But such marriages do sometimes occur, and “most-of my inform- 
ants would not only admit, but actually did boast about having commit- 
ted this offense or that of adultery.” Ethnologists have often recorded the 
outlines of an ideal culture-configuration, assuming that it represented the ` 
actual life of the natives. This error was committed by Malinowski’s in- 
formants, who could not harmonize the teachings of the missionaries with 
reports of slaughter in the World War. 

Having based his study upon material of a very limited area, Dr. 
Malinowski’s generalizations and conclusions must not be accepted as 
representative of savages the world over. The author frequently gives.the 
impression (and sometimes states quite explicitly) that the light which 
gleams through his pages comes from Ais lamp, and that in matters of 
law and custom “anthropologists” are still enveloped in fog. This, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, is hardly fair to other students, and betrays an . 
overexuberant optimism regarding the uniqueness of the author’s views. 

Brilliant, weighted with many concrete facts, illustrated with graphic 
accounts of Melanesian crimes and tragedies, and illuminated with the 
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clear insight of one who knows these people well, Crime and Custom of- 
fers the social scientist a oe and scholarly study in the sociology 
of law. 

Seah LESLIE A. WHITE - 

University oF BUFFALO 


Political Action. A naturalistic interpretation of the Labor Move- 
ment in relation to the state. By Sepa Erprince. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+382. 

f The volume which is the subject of this belated review appeared in 
Lippincott’s sociological series, of which Professor E. C. Hayes is the 
general editor. There is much to be praised in the original conception of 
Professor Eldridge’s book. He has undertaken to draw the attention of 
labor economists and political scientists to the relevance of certain psy- 
chological, geographical, and sociological conceptions to the interpreta- 
tion of certain data. It is notorious that-every body of workers within a 
specialized province of fact lags behind the march of allied disciplines, 
and that occasional manuals may: prontabiy be devoted to the task of , 
widening their horizon. 


There is some reason to doubt whether the details of execution are - 


worthy of the strength of conception. The method of treatment is some- 
what as follows: Attention is directed to the fact that Professors Thorn- 
dike and McDougall have written that men are so born that they some- . 
times get hungry. Professor Eldridge looks at labor and politics and 
writes, in a spirit of earnest confirmation, that the workers actually do 
sometimes get hungry. Thorndike and McDougall have written that men 
are so born that they are sometimes afraid. Professor Eldridge looks at 
labor and politics and writes ditto. 

Now the special students of politics and government-—grace to the 
writings of Graham Wallas twenty years ago and of Aristotle and Mach- 
iavelli somewhat previously—are not altogether unaware of the fact that - 
men are sometimes pugnacious, assertive, acquisitive, and submissive. 
They have also sometimes intimated that men were so because they were 
born that way, or at least with such endowments that they had the ca- 
pacity to become such. Even the verbal-aberration known as eighteenth- 
. and nineteenth-century intellectualism must not be taken too much ax 
pied du lettre. The principle of hedonism in the hands of a Mill became, | 
by dint of subtle emendations, a hospitable home for a rather comprehen- 
sive account of the human mind. ; 
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Little novelty will be recognized, it is to be feared, by the technical 
and proficient student of politics in the enumeration of tendencies of hu- 
man conduct when they are divorced from some sharp and subtle analysis 
of specific, significant, and typical social circumstances. No doubt there 
are patent differences in what is feared or what is asserted by the skilled, 
the unskilled, the manual toiler, the clerical toiler, and the others. The 
present book is replete with easy generalizations about labor in general 
and capital in general, with a minimum of attention to what has already 
been said by Weber, Sombart, Michels, Schumpeter, Kelsen, and a host 
of important figures. The book is left suspended like the soul of a suicide 
in the Inferno, obvious to a certain school of psychologists, but insuffi- 
ciently adapted to the matter in hand to present more than a rather re- 
pellent terminological novelty to the competent economist and political 
scientist. , ` 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO : : 


Infant Mortality and Its Causes. With an Appendix on the trendof ` > 
maternal mortality rates in the United States. By ROBERT 
Morse Woopsury, PH.D. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1926. Pp. x+204. $3.50. 

At no period in the span of life have preventable morbidity and mor- 
tality been reduced more strikingly than in infancy. The machinery of 
infant welfare work has been extensively developed and standardized 
among progressive peoples, especially in their urban communities. It has 
come to pass that the saving of infant lives is generally proportional to 
the sum of money available to the public and private infant welfare agen- 
cies. The achievements of social welfare and preventive medicine in the 
reduction of infant mortality rank among the notable accomplishments 
of modern times. 

In this little book on infant mortality and its causes, Woodbury pre- 
sents a summary of the detailed investigations which have been carried 
on under the auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau. The evi- 
dence he adduces for the delimitation of “primary causes” of infant mor- 
tality is impressive. The definite differentiation between causes which 
take their origin directly from environmental factors and the causes that 

‘ appear to operate through genetic mechanisms makes this monograph 

particularly valuable. 

: Infant welfare is a common meeting ground for workers hailing from ` 
many fields. The sanitarian has in the past played the first fiddle. The ~ 
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plain lesson from Woodbury’s analysis is that the sociologist will soon re- 
place him. The primary tasks of the sanitarian and of the physician in. 

` safeguarding the life of the infant have been largely accomplished. ‘But 
the labor of other types of welfare workers will be more especially néeded 
in the future. The further reduction of infant mortality demands, above 
all else, education. But it needs also certain legislative provisions for the 
care of both mother and child which are beyond the'scope of health de- 
partments. There was a time, not very remote, when it was supposed that 
the Congenital and neonatal causes of death were not controllable; they 
marked the margin by which human mothers are not perfect child-bear- 
ing animals. But that time is past. Experience has demonstrated that the 
prenatal care of the mother invariably results in decreased congenital and 

` neonatal mortalities. The child that dies from intestinal.or respiratory 
disorders to which it is especially susceptible in infancy might have been 
saved.’ That has been known for decades. But that the child that dies. 

‘from congenital causes also dies unnecessarily, also a sacrifice on the al- 
tars of poverty and ignorance—that is the newer contribution of vital std- 
tistics and sanitary science. Woodbury’s book is an important contribu- 
tion. The simplicity and the straightforward significance of the evidence 

` he adduces will serve to accelerate the growth of the infant welfare pro- © 
gram. we ; ai _ ; 

i ane I. S. FALK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO : 

Das Wirtschaftsleben im Zeitalter des- Hochkapitalismus (Erster 
Halbband, Die Grundlagen, Der Aufbau). By WERNEER SOM- 
BART. München und Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1ga: 
Pp. xxli-+514. a 

The central theme of this, thorough and brilliant eos is the heis 

-that the present period (Das Zeitalter des Hockkapitalismus) has its 
distinguishing mark in the unprecedented primacy of the economic fac- 
tors in social life. In a previous age the population problem-was one of ` 
filling the ranks of the. army ; now it is one of the supply and distribution 
of labor power. The “unscrupulousness” (die Skrupellosigheit) of mod- ` 

_ ern business leaders means simply that they are freed from the hamper- 

ing traditions of family, class, and religion, formerly so potent. Not only 

are new inventions immediately exploited, but the sacredness of estab- 
lished industrial processes has so. far faded away that invention itself 
has become a business enterprise. The economic order is now “sensitive” ` 
to inventions, The process by which this primacy of the economic factor 
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in the social order has come about Sombart calls secularization (die 
Säkularisation des kapitalistischen Geistes). This secularization, says 
Sombart, finds expression even in the personality types of the countries at 
the center of the world-community; the significant types not only beara ` 
close relation to the scheme of division of labor, but have been created 
by it. 
f What Sombart has done is to give us a picture of a world-community, 
‘in which men and goods are created, moved about, and set in order with 
reference to a center (Western Europe and Eastern United States) in 
which the mechanisms of modern capitalism operate most freely. Credit 
and communication are among the significant mechanisms. This setting 
in order of men includes the selection and moving about of the different 
` orders of functionaries in the economic system, the effects of the func- 
tions performed upon the persons thus selected, and upon their insti- 
tutions. 

To those interested in the ecological approach to the study of the 
community this book will be significant. Certain parts of it could have 
been illuminated by the concepts which are being developed and em- 
ployed by Drs. Park and McKenzie: We think of “dominance” in rela- 
tion to the description of the world-capitalistic community. “Mobility” 
would have helped Sombart in his discussion of population in relation to 
commerce and industry. “The frontier” would have served to classify 
those peripheral regions where the population is as yet but slightly moved 
and the social organization but little affected by the sweep of influences 
from the commercial and credit center of the world. 

ENERETI C. Hucnzs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. By Dorotay SWAINE 
Tuomas. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. xiv-+217. 

The object of this study was to discover and measure the degree to 
which “social activity” is influenced by business conditions. Social ac- 
tivity is represented by several series—marriages, births, deaths, pauper- 
ism, alcoholism, crime, and emigration. Business conditions are repre- 
sented by a composite index based upon the following series: exports of 
British produce, Sauerbeck index numbers (all materials), percentage 
unemployed (all trades), production of pig iron, production of coal, rail- 
way freight traffic receipts, and provincial bank clearings. The data are 
for the United Kingdom and cover the period 1854-1913. 
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A previous study for the United States by the author, in collabora- 
tion with Professor Ogburn, has been incorporated. This has made pos- 
sible comparisons between English and American conditions. The inves- 
tigations revealed high correlation between ‘business cycles and marriage 
rates, though not so high for- the United Kingdom ås for the United 
States; no consistent relation between divorce and the business cycle in 
contrast to a high correlation for the United States; a moderately high 
correlation between birth-rates and the. business cycle in both England 
and the United States, though with a lag in the birth-rate of one year in 
the latter and two years in the former; a very positive correlation of the. 
death-rate in both the United States and England with business condi- 
tions; an inverse correlation between'pauperism, in England and Wales, 
and the business cycle, pauperism lagging about two years. Alcoholism 
proved to be closely correlated with the business cycle in England and 
Wales, but no significant correlation between ‘crime and the business cy- . 
cle was disclosed. Between. emigration and businéss conditions a rather 
high correlation was discovered. . 

The outstanding defect of the study seems to lié in the interpretative 
sectibns. It is one thing to discover systematic relations between series of 
data, and quite another to interpret the results. In this instance it is as- 
sumed at the outset (1) that it is the business cycle which influences so- 
cial conditions rather than the other way about, and (2) that without 
further inquiry, all correlations may be explained in terms of a hypothet- 
ical economic man. Explanations, therefore, are in terms of how a ration- 
al economist would react under the circumstances represented by the 
statistical series. 

The descriptive sections, however, are invaluable. And especially is 
Dr. Thomas to be commended for her review of the previous research 
upon the problem, and for inclusion in an appendix of all data used in the 
` study not previously introduced into the text. 


ERNEST R. Mowser 
OENGO - 


1 


The Idea of Social Justice. By í Cuarzes W. PIPKIN.’ New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvii 595. $3.50. 


Heretofore the contributions of law and government to social prog- 

` ress have been expressed in rather vague and general terms, for want of 
precise measurements or authentic data. Professor Pipkin has made an 
excellent beginning in overcoming this lack; both by way of methodology 
and materials. His study, based upon parliamentary debates and upon 
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reports of workers’ industrial and political congresses, is offered as the 
“first attempt by a comprehensive survey to examine how the idea of so- 
cial justice is finding new forms of‘expression in two of the great states of 
the world.” In the course of reviewing the history of the British and 
French labor movements through the nineteenth century, the general out- 
lines of the author’s case appear, to wit: progress is possible, measurable, 
controllable, along purposive lines; depends much upon legislative enact- 
ment; utilizes the state as a creative power, an engine of reform, even 
though a defective one; social justice is the unifying concept which har- 
monizes the interest of individual and community, which therefore makes 
for progress, and is altogether compatible with the idea and the perform- 
ance of democracy. It is evident that we have here a work highly ideal- 
istic in spirit; yet it is scholarly in technique, rather elaborately so. Nat- 
urally the emphasis is laid upon developments in social and industrial 
politics of the last quarter-century, hence here the documentation is espe- 
cially full and valuable: only the Minority Report on the Poor Law and 
the British Labour Party Program for Social Reconstruction are missing. 
The outstanding facts are that in a century and a quarter scarcely a sin- 
gle element in the British statute book has remained unchanged; Labor’s 
bill of rights has been enormously widened in both France and England; 
the protective influence of the state has been extended to more and more 
` workers over a wider and wider area of living and working conditions; 
and the labor movement in both countries has grown in clarity of ideals 
and aims, along with increased administrative capacity. To all students 
of social politics and democracy in action, whatever their place in the 
spectrum of opinion, this study is recommended. Its selected bibliogra- 
phy is an effective aid, and its warmth of style is not to be overlooked; 

’ few slips occur, and those apparent from proofreading and not by lit- 
erary intent. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Natural Man. By Cmarres Hose, Sc.D. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+-284. 

Dr. Charles Hose, co-author with Professor William McDougall of 
the Pagan Tribes of Borneo, presents in this new volume much of the 
material given in the earlier publication, but in a shorter and more popu- 
lar form. 

Dr. Hose was for many years divisional resident and member of the 
Supreme Council of Sarawak, and in these capacities traveled extensively 
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Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes: Exploration and Adventure 
in Maya Lands. By Tuomas Gann, F.R.G.S. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

With modesty and with charm Dr. Gann converses about his travels 
during 1926 among the Mayas, both modern and archaeological. The 
two threads of narrative, that of the author’s personal adventures and 
that of the development of our knowledge of Maya history as he and 
other field-workers uncover new cities and read new dates, advance to- 
gether through a popular volume illuminated by photograph and anec- 
dote. Here are the flowers and waterfalls, the chiggers and the malaria, 


, _ of travel in the bush. Here are the shrinés and the shootings, the drink 


and the dances, of the Indians now living from Yucatan to northern Hon- 
duras. And here is the discovery of the great site of Coba, and of other 
corroborating dated stelae, with the proof which they bring of the settle- 
ment of Yucatan séveral centuries earlier than had been supposed. As 
the reader is carried along on the advancing front’ of archaeological 
knowledge, Dr. Gann contrives to make him familiar with the essentials 
of what is already known. This is a “travel book” of.a sort worth writing. 


TEpozTLAN, Moretos, MEXICO mt g ROBERT REDFIELD 


Population Problems. By Epwarp Byron REUTER. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. xvii+-338. $2.00. 

“The present volume undertakes to state, in a very simple, non-tech- 
nical way, a few of the related problems of the population. It makes no 
pretense to completeness and no effort to advance a general population 
theory.” 

Within the limits and ‘claims made by the author in the foregoing 
lines from his Preface, this work undoubtedly deserves the place it 
has won. 

Nevertheless it seems in point to refer to Sombart’s Hochkapitalis- 
mus as containing a more fundamental criticism of general population 
.theories as well as a methodological ‘basis for researches in population. 
Any population theory, says Sombart, must limit itself in time and space 
—that is, to a culture period and to an area—and the selection of the 
period and the area must be justified. It must be further limited to 
groups within the time and space limits, as classes, sects, occupations, 
etc. In short, sociology has as its task in this respect to study types of 
population groupings with their tendencies, rather than merely to criti- 
cize the so-called “general theories.” Evererr C. HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
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Handbook of Rural Social Resources. Edited by Henry ISRAEL 
and Benson Y. LANDIS. Chicago: University of nee 
Press, 1926. Pp. x-+204. 

Needed Readjustments in Rural Life. Proceedings of the Eighth 
National Country Life Conference at Richmond, Virginia, 
1925. New York: American Country Life Association, 1026: 
Pp. vii-+158. 

The Handbook is partly a compilation of materials formerly out of 
print, and partly an interpretation by several specialists. of recent de- 
velopments in the rural field. It is published “as a source of concise in- 
formation for teachers of rural social science, ministers, church admin- 
istrators, social workers, extension workers, teachers, and administrators 
of public schools, etc.” This small volume is crowded with sufficient fac- 
tual information to make a good handbook, 

The papers and discussions of the 1925 Country Life Conference are 
too varied to bear compression into a brief review. From the list of his 
“needed readjustments” given, one gathers the impression that the farmer 
is maladjusted in almost all his relationships. 

, a '  _Encar T. THOMPSON 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Social Problems of the Family. By Ernest R. Groves. Philadel- 
- phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. ix+314. 

“This book, written as a text for use in normal school and college 
` classes, emphasizes, as its title suggests, the social function of the family.” 
It is in these words that the author defines at once the aim of his volume . 
and the audience for which it is written. Teachers of undergraduates de- 
sirous of a textbook which deals primarily with the modern family (only 
two chapters are devoted to historical background) will in all probability 
find this need supplied by the latest work of Professor Groves. The vol- 
ume performs a service in stating the many problems of family life and. 
in offering practical solutions based in part upon psychological and so- 
ciological science, and perhaps in even larger part upon the experience 
and wisdom of the writer. l 

Particularly valuable is the twenty-two-page appendix given over 
mainly to well selected and classified bibliographies, as well as topics for 
`- discussion and subjects for reports. 

‘ .* E, W. Burcess 


University or CHICAGO 
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Co-operative Democracy (through voluntary association of the 
people as consumers). By JAMEs PETER WARBASSE. 2d ed., 
completely revised. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+331. $3.00. 

Although the first edition of this work appeared only four years ago, 
its present form is greatly improved, for at least two reasons: first, be- 
cause it is 160 pages shorter; second, because it covers the achievements 
of twenty million more co-operators in eight more countries. Evidently 
both the co-operative movement and the author’s knowledge are rapidly 
expanding. The avowedly radical aims of the movement, its utter rejec- 
tion of force or coercion, its voluntary and‘evolutionary character, its em- 
phasis upon service not profits, its common-sense aim to make everybody 
a worker and an owner, its advice to labor to renounce class warfare, and 
its appeal for international co-operation are still the backbone of the 
book. The author has simply boiled out certain redundancies, The ex- 
cellent index and selected bibliography add to the effectiveness of the 
book. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Annals of the Magic Isle. By W. Ratpu Hatt Carne. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 356. 


Hall Caine has more than once occupied himself with the Isle of Man 
and the legends of this and other homes of the Celt. If he would be con- 
tent with plain story-telling his work would be at once of greater value 
and more readable. As it is, the materials, some of which are interesting, 
must be dug out of a mass of author’s fantasy, vague generalizations, and 
more-or-less flowery language. The use of the term “Celtica” to de- 
note apparently most of northern Europe, when inhabited by Celts, and 
at the same time a supposed racial group, has little meaning. Yet he goes 
on to discuss the rise and fall of this somewhat mystic entity. It is the 
simpler tales, not of kings and heroes, but of the common folk, portray- 
ing more or less primitive social customs, that may be of interest to the 
` student of social institutions. There is a reader’s index, but no bibli- 
ography. 

: _ MARGARET PARK REDFIELD | 
478 CALLE DE LAS SCIENCIAS 


Tacusava, D.F. 
Mexico 
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La Loi de Variation de la Valeur et les Mouvements Gi 
Prix. By Mentor BountaTian. Paris: Marcel C 
Pp. 154. Paper, Fr. 12. 
La Monnaie: Ses Systèmes et ses Phénomènes en Euro; 
_ By Evemer Hantos. Paris: Marcel Giard, 192 
Traité d’Economie Rationnelle. By ALFONSO DE PIET 
Translated from the 3d Italian edition by H. GAME 
Marcel Giard, 1927. Pp. 640. Paper, Fr. go. 
These three volumes, which have just been added to the. 
Internationale d’Economie Politique, edited by Alfred Bor 
‘technical works which are of more general interest and in 
political economists than to sociologists. With the growth o 
tion among sociologists that they have something to contribu 
_thing to learn from the study of economic organization, ho 
hooves many students of special sociological problems to k 
with the large and rapidly growing literature which the ec: 
producing. Of these three volumes, the first, The Law of the 
Value and the General Movements of Prices, by Professor 
formerly of the Polytechnic Institute of Tiflis, is of least ir 
` ciologists because most closely limited in scope to the field 
analysis, narrowly defined. It is an attempt at the restateme 
fication of the so-called “orthodox” value theory, with pari 
ence to the explanation of economic cycles. The author h 
theory of value upon an antiquated psychology, which, hi 
very well serve the purposes of rigorous economic analysis. 
Money: Its Systems and Phenomena in Central Eur. 
mer Hantos, former secretary of state for Hungary, on the 
contains much material which will interest sociologists, pari 
dents of the new specialty which is being termed “human ec 
author has compressed into its 250 pages a vast amount of : 
formation regarding the period of inflation and deflation of ti 
of European states. What is of greater sociological interest 
his revealing discussion of the manner in which political pr 
out of the attempt to impose control upon the monetary ins: 
ated to serve business and industry. International economic 
Central Europe have developed to a point where the separ: 
up by the peace treaties after the World War cannot remain ı 
independent of one another, however much they may desire t 
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ing adjustment to fixed and dynamic external factors. Environment must be consid- 
ered as a dynamic situation composed: of persons, groups, and widening experiences 
with the world, rather than a fixed factor. The individual must be studied, not as an 
isolated unit, but as a part of an interacting situation—L. G. Lowry, American 
Journal of Psychiatry, VI (October, 1926), 227-42. (I, 4.) L.S.C. 


Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung (The Sociology of the 
Development of Literary Taste) Ludwig Schiicking analyzes the influence of the 
scholar, the literary critic, and of various social groups upon the writer, who is ac- 
knowledged to be a product of the spirit of his times. That various authors in dif- 
ferent cultures and in different centuries have expressed certain judgments of value 
present in their own social milieux does not imply that such values need be consid- 
ered absolute or true values. It merely means that such a judgment has been com- 
inon to these milieux—Review by Charles Lalo, L’Annee Socologique, I (2923-24), 
969. (I, 4; VII, 2; IM, 6; X, 2.) E.L. R. 


The Function of Clothing and of Bodily Adornment.—Widely differing expla- 
nations of the origins of clothing have been offered by students of anthropology and 
psychology. By some, clothing is viewed as a sign of modesty, and is thought to have 
come into use when feelings of shame began to be experienced. Investigators like 
Westermarck, Hirn, and Grosse, however, have swung to the opposite extreme, and 
hold that-clothing was first used in coquetry or exhibitionism. According to them, 
sexual stimulation was the basis for the use of ornamentation and clothing, and con- 
tinued as the main function of clothing. Some evidence points to the early use of 
clothing as protection. Other findings indicate its use to enhance self feeling or to 
distinguish the wearer, certain objects of dress being worm only by persons playing 
certain réles in the group life. Still another view is-that clothing and ornamentation 
originated in the attempt to assert superiority over lower animals. Closely akin to 
this is the view that clothing became a mark of status in the group. There are other 
investigators who hold that clothing and other bodily adornment originated among 
those of aesthetic tastes. The present movement in dress among women cannot be 
interpreted as a sign of greater moral laxity or less modesty; and it is hoped that 
woman’s freedom in the modern world will be used to develop finer aesthetic tastes 
in adornment. This may bring about a more aesthetic garb for men.—H. C. San- 
born, American Journal of Psychology, XXXVII (January, 1927), vee Er: 4 


IJ, 6.) 
I. THE FAMILY 


Über das Heutige Sexualideal des Mannes (On the Sexual Ideal of Men of . 
Today).—Man’s sexual idealizations are undergoing marked changes. On the one 
hand, woman has freed herself from former narrowly defined rôles of living and has 
discarded many of the secondary sexual characteristics of the past. On the other 
hand, man has lost and is losing strength in his sexual impulses, owing to the drain- 
ing of his energies by the complexity of modern life —Walther Riese, Die Nere 
Generation, XII (February, 1927), 54-56. (O, 1.) E.A. A. 


L’Avenir de la Famille Conjugal (The Future of the Conjugal Family).— 
Changes in the social milieu are reflected in changes in the domestic milieu and the 
spirit of the family. There will always be two sets of factors at work in the relation 
of the sexes. On the one hand there are the erotic impulse, the desire for novelty, and 
appetites; on the other hand, the desire for security, for the active sympathy of con- 
jugal life, for confidence, for perfect and continuous communion, and for a home and 
children. To say that monogamy is contrary to nature is to discount this latter set 
of factors, which may be considered as acting in favor of the social organization of 
the conjugal life. The present mode of economic production, whereby all members 
of the family tend to be drawn into the vast forces of production, as well as the 
many worlds which urban life offers to the individual, have weakened family soli- 
darity. The old ethico-religious beliefs—marriage as a sacrament, the exaggerated 
mysticism of chastity, the absolute power of the father—these have fallen into desue- 
tude, and the new “mystic” conception of the family as a union by consent of those 
who are on a footing of equality and bound by the moral conscience of the individu- 
als has not yet become established. However, these factors will make realizable a 
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family in the future less rigid than the old, which may keep pace-with the unfolding 
psychical life of man. The protection which the modern state offers to the individual 
reinforces the democratic spirit within the family and the rights of individual mem- 
bers, thus tending to preserve obligations intact, but on an individualistic basis. To, 
think that the family will not change is to neglect its obvious connection with, and 
dependence upon, the economic, intellectual, scientific, political, and judicial aspects 
of society. Change, however, does not mean dissolution. Such a conclusion cannot 
enter into sociological predictions. When the family comes to.be based on an equal- 
ity of moral ‘personalities, wherein adultery will not be a crime, but the violation of 
a contract; wherein self-government of members will replace the authority of -the 
head; we may expect this liberty to be conducive to the increased valuation and 
3 stability of the family.—G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie oem 
ber—December, 1926), 629-45. (H, 3.) E.L.R. 


Happiness in Relation to Age at Marriage—The data for this study were 
gathered from the records of the Court of Domestic Relations of Philadelphia, 
Analysis of the materials revealed that the ideal age for marriage is about twenty- 
nine years for the groom and twenty-four years for the bride. Deviations of four 
years on either side of the ideal age for the groom, or of two years on either side of 
the ideal age for the bride, make no appreciable difference. Marriages in which the 
bride is under twenty-one years of age, or the groom under twenty-four, become 
rapidly more dangerous as younger ages are considered. Marriages in which either 
party is nineteen or younger are from ten to a hundred times as risky as are mar- 
riages at the ideal age, and marriages of persons over thirty-eight years of age are 
from two to five times as likely to result in domestic difficultics as are marriages at 
the ideal age—Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, Journal of Social Hygiene, XII 
(October, 1926), 403-7. (I, 3.) L.S.C. 


The Missing Rooms,—The World War left the housing iors so acute that 
we now pay for two rooms what would formerly have obtdined a home adequate to 
house a family. The consequence is that at least two rooms go into the discard, and 
these two rooms are, spiritually and socially, the most important in the home—the 
guest chamber and the nursery. The price to be paid for including these two vital 
rooms is too high for the average city family; but what of the price paid for omit- 
ting them? The price is paid in terms of social well-being, at the expense of the two 
oldest social traditions: the family and the ave of hospitality —Jobn Carter, aa 
mates CXXXIX (1927), 251-58. (I, 3; VI, 1.) C.C.W. 


II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Essai sur le Don, Form Archaique de change. (Essay on the Gift, an 
Archaic Forni of Exchange).—Exchange of gifts between groups in primitive soci- 
eties, while seeming to be a voluntary and free practice, really represents an archaic 
form of exchange, resulting, as all exchange does, from a division of labor. In its 
primitive forms it is an exchange between groups, and not between individuals. It 
may, however, be studied also dmong peoples who have passed the stage of presenta- 
tions totale, but who do not know as yet individual contract and money bargaining. 
‘The exchange of gifts is not confined to economic goods alone. Services, rites, ban- 
quets, women, and children are given and received. The explanation of the obliga- 
tory character, the compulsory nature, of this generosity is explainable in terms of 
the spiritism of primitive peoples. ‘Ownership which one cedes to another is the 
bearer of manu, that is, of the power of the giver and of his clan. This power actual- 
ly deserts the giver until an equal gift is received. Then power is restored and rap- 
port established. Our -judicial and economic structures have arisen from such insti- 
tutions, which bave left their trace on societies which do not quite equal our stage of 
development. Not alone in certain legal forms, but also in the invitation which must 
be given and accepted, in the almsgiver who receives a blessing for his gift, we recog- 
nize such traces. We grant that artists have a right over their creations, literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic, although such creations have passed out of their actual posses- 
sion. Today our ideal of a soclety is one wherein mutual faith between the group 
and the individual should be maintained, wherein the group should accord to the 
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“The Durranin g 


Contribution .... 


Mr. C. F. Jensen, State Superintendent o! 
Public Instruction, Utah, calls H 
Morrison’s new book, The Practice of ak 
ing in the Secondary School, ‘the outstandin 
contribution to education in the Fags d 
language.” 

Professor Morrison's work is looked upon 
everywhere in educational circles as a 
remarkable contribution. Wiliam Mc- 
Andrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, says in the Educational Review: “I 
can’t pose as an authority on all the books 
of our calling but I can say for myself that 
not since I was stirred by Taba Spencer's 
arousing work, Education, have I met any- 
thing that meets present-day demands like 
this. It proves itself step by step, it is 
guarded, it is unextravagant; but for all 
na when you realize what it proposes— 
real expertness in teaching—elimination of 
human waste—it is revolutionary. 


3I 


: ..ine chapact he gives cases 
enough of skilful teaching to show how 


education does hit the mark when the aim 
is right and the proper method is used. 
*, ... From this you would conclude that 
this book is concerned with the methods 
of giving pupils systematic’ intellectual 
growth. You are right. That is the theme 
a the volume. It is not guesswork. It is 
the summary of laboratory practice. 
. Morrison does not guarantee bril- 
liant success to any teacher for all pupils 


but he does furnish the method by which - 


such progress as is made is real. progress.” 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University 
says in School 


types of books on education: one, very 
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common of late, consists of a apain 
of the writings of others; a second presents, 
with ample references in footnotes, an 
elaboration of the author's ideas on oft- 
discussed topics; and a third sets forth the 
results of in ependent thinking and 
mentation .... Professor Morrison's The 
Practice, of Teaching in the Secondary School is 
a happy illustration of the third type. 


...itti8 rich in its materials... .. 
lan of exploration, presentation, as- 

FRE A organization, and recitation 

: should ja studied by all teachers 

who are ambitious to improve their work. 


. Every student of secondary educa- 
tion has an soblinetion to become familiar © 
with-Professor Morrison's important con- 
tribution.” THE PRACTICE OF TEACH- 

ING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 


-Henry C. Morrison. 650 pages, $4.00, post- 


Pik a: HAH 
The Summer Program 


Actual programs that are workable in the 
week-day school of religion are presented 


-in a book by Miles H. Krumbine, A Summer 


Program for the Church School. Dr. ‘Krumbine 
is the new minister of the Parkside Luther- 
an Church of Buffalo, New York. The 
programs he presents in this book are the . 
carefully’ tested results of-six years of 
rimentation in the First Lutheran 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, where he was 
formerly pastor. 
It is a book ee every director of a summer 
school of religi want to see, because 
it is the kind so secon found and yet so 
badly needed. It gives the daily program 
of a large but a presentative school: Its 
program of worship, with an accompany- 
ing study of car ly selected and closely, 








FAMILY WELFARE 
WORK IN 
A METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY | 


By oh 
` SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


Forty-four records of cases where 
welfare work has been necessary, 
documents that the social worker 
and the student will find particular- 
ly helpful in understanding 
welfare problems. 


Y 


Some comments on this volume in the 


“University of Chicago Social 
Service Series” 


“The student of social conduct whether 
interested in the scientific observation of 
individual behavior or the practical ad- 
justment of human relations will find a 


stimulating and challenging study in . 


Professor Breckinridge’s volume of so- 
cial case records.” —fournal of Delin- 
quency. 


“A thorough compendium of social case 
work.” —New York Herald-Tribune. 


“The material is well selectéd and ar- 
ranged to illuminate the diverse prob- 
lems faced by relief workers.” — Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review. 


“Miss Breckinridge has done an im- 
portant service for training in social 
work by selecting and editing histories 
of the situations of need in forty-four 
families assisted by the United Charities 
and Federated Jewish Charities of 
Chicago.” —Survey. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.70 
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graded Bible stories and 
church, is a significant feat 
bine’s work. There will 
dramatizations worked ot 
by the children and praye 
wise a product. of their ; 
vidually creative efforts. 


- Dr. Krumbine planned hi 


ing the six years of experin 
they would train childre 
mentals of good characte: 
ability is their commend: 
definite and purposeful. L 
retical studies of an idea 
gram to other authors, Di 
sents instead actual plans : 
as a whole or in part by an 
increase the effectiveness 
school. A SUMMER P 
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ARR 
Cytology 


The first co-operative anc 
attempt by specialists in i 
state in ‘general terms wl 
conjectured regarding the 
govern cellular structure 
General Cytology, a textboo 
biology and medicine. It i 
to present the data concert 
are fundamental! not only 1 
botany and zodlogy, but 
ology and pathology. 

The contents of General C 
inal, not quotations from 
lished works. Each sectio 
resents the contribution of 
nected with the Marine 
oratory at Woods Hole, 
Each has written on that 
ject which has occupied | 
and the result is a more coi 
authoritative presentatic 
than has previously been ; 
The following topics are i 
General . Aspects of the 
Cells,” by Albert P. Mat 
bility of the Cell to Diffus 
by Merkel H. Jacobs; “R 
Cell,” by Ralph S. Lillie, 
of Protoplasm as Detern 
Dissection and Injectioi 
Chambers; ‘‘Mitochondri: 
tus, and Chromidial Subst 
Cowdry; ‘Behavior of Ce! 


tures,” by Warren H. Lewis and Margaret 
_ R. Lewis; "Fertilization," by Frank R. 

Lillie and E. E. Just; ‘‘Cellular Differentia- 
tion,’* by Edwin G. Conklin; ‘The Chro- 
mosome Theory of Heredity,"’ by Clarence 
E. McClung; and ‘“Mendelian Heredity in 
Relation to Cytology," by Thomas H. 


Morgan. And there is an introduction by - 


Edmund B. Wilson of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

General Cytology is profusely illustrated. 
Each section is provided with an extensive 
bibliography which is a valuable guide to 
current literature on the subject for stu- 
dents and investigators. GENERAL CY- 
TOLOGY. Edited by E. V. Cownry. 754 
pages, $7.50, postpaid $7.75. 


ARR 


Revised Editions 


So thorough and complete has been Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s revision of The Financial 
Organization of Society that this text now 
formulates a new approach to the study of 
the whole financial structure. Mr. Moul- 
ton has come to believe that the com- 
mercial banking system, far from being 
only a creator oad of exchange for use 
in the marketing of goods, really occupies 
a dominant position in the entire financial 
and business structure. His text has been 
entirely reorganized on this basis. 


Designed to serve as the basis for a general 
survey or introductory course in financial 
organization, this volume gives the student 
an understanding of the economic services 

rformed by the various forms of financial 
institutions and agencies. Here is brought 
together in a single text all the material 
that is necessary as a background for ad- 
vanced study in any of the specialized fields 
of finance. This involves discussion of the 
characteristics of money; regulation of 
monetary systems; foreign exchange; the 
entire credit mechanism; the general prob- 
lem of marketing securities; the com- 
mercial banking system, including the 
Federal Reserve system, agricultural credit, 
and the loan-shark office; and the financial 
system in relation to the general economic 
organization. THE FINANCIAL ORGAN- 
IZATION OF SOCIETY. By Haron G. 
Moutron. (Revised Edition.) $4.00, post- 
paid $4.15. 








The Social Theory 
of Georg Simmel 


By 
NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


This is the first exposition in English 
of the ideas of the great modern method- ` 
ologist, Georg Simmel, and is one of the 
most significant books whith have been 
contributed to social science in America. 
Mr. Spykman believes that the lack of 
a common agreement as to methods is 
causing confusion and preventing prog- 
ress in the social sciences, and he is intro- 
ducing the work of Georg Simmel as the 
best possible starting point for a renewed 
discussion of the problems of method. 
Simmel is the greatest influence of mod- 
ern times in methodology. If a general 
agreement can be reached regarding his 
propositions this book will be the point 
of departure for the creation of an en- 
tirely new method of procedure in the 
social sciences. : 


-What Simmel has done, what his ideas 


of formal sociology represent, are made 
clear for the first time by Mr. Spykman. 
This book may be used as a text in ad- 
vanced senior courses in problems of 
method, and as a reference for courses on 
social methodology, social philosophy, 
and theoretical sociology. We believe 
that it will have so great an influence 
upon the future trend of social science 
in Amer.ca, that no one interested in any 
aspect cf the social sciences can afford 
not to read it. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














THE PANCHATA 


If you have been dipping into our best seller of 1925-26, you 
will be interested to know that The Panchatantra has had a long 
and varied career as it made its way into the literature of most 
of the European nations. 


The Panchatantra family tree given below indicates that in 
publishing Mr. Ryder’s translation we have brought out the 
first complete edition in English of the most ancient group of 
animal tales known, It is not established how long the original 
Sanskrit manuscript has been missing, but we do know that the 
first Persian translation was made from a “later” Sanskrit 4 
collection. This Persian manuscript has not been available for 
many centuries, but its influence is undoubted. 


Fragments from the Panchatantra tales are found in old 


Original Sanskrit 
Pantche-Tintra, 

garten (Bonn, 184 
be a “second reda 


Pehlvy, or Pehlevi (Ancient Persian version) by German translation direct from Sanskrit by 
Barzuhey, physician of Nushirvan (6th century a.D.) Benfey (1859) 

with additions and introduction, and entitled Fables 

of Bidpai. ` 


Arabic, by Abdallah Ibn Almokaffa (8th century), 
entitled Calilah va Dimina (names of two inter- 
locutors), ed. Silvestre de Sacy, Calila et Dimnah ou 
Fables de Bidpai (1816). i 


Persian, by Abou’l Maali Nasr Allah (12th century). Spanish (Lost MS) used by Greek byw 
Raimond of Béziers in his Lat- Seth (ca. 
in version (ce. 1300 A.D). V. Punto» 












Second Persian, recast in more modern and popular Third Persian by Abou’l Fazi (1621 a.D.) 
form by Hosian baez Caschefi (ca. 1530 4.D.), entitled Eyari Danisch, or Touchstone of Knowledge. 
Anvari Sohaili or Lights of Canopus (the emir Sohaili 
being compared to the favorable star Canopus 


Turkish. A translation of ‘above by Ali Tchelebi Modern French by “David of Ispahan” 
(ca. 1540), dedicated to Suleyman the Magnificent, Gaulmin (1595-1665) entitled Liores des 
entitled Homayaoun-Nanieh or Royal Book. des Rois. 


Second English, Instructivos Fables of Pilpa 
: (16—, 7th ed., 1775.) 
Third English, from Arabic ed. of Silvestre de Sacy, 
by Knatchbull (1979). 


Fourth lish version from Second Persian by East- 
wick (1854). i 


Fifth English version made by Keith Falconer, 1885, | Syriac version, whether made from Arabic 
FFOM.. cs eeecccrerscenconanencnecesencsccnsrens uncertain, ed. W. Wright (1884), 


\ FAMILY TREE 


Tibetan folklore, old Slavonic stories, and old Syriac. Some 
writers believe that the tales are the foundation of our modern 
short story. 

The Family Tree here given is very incomplete, for only the 
more significant, available editions and translations are named. 
Numerous fragments and corrupted versions suggest that 
translations were made at various ‘times for the pleasure of a 
patron and his friends. It is obvious from the sale of the most 
recent edition that the ancient tales are popular today in one 

` version or another, though few realize their age. THE PAN- 
CHATANTRA. Translated from the Sanskrit by Arraur W. 
RYDER. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. GOLD’S GLOOM. Tales from 
The Panchatantra. Translated by Arrnur W. RYDER. $2.00, 
postpaid $2.10. 


unknown). The 
jons,” ed. Kosen- 
iest text, is said to 


"irat complete English translation direct from San- 
skrit by Arthur W. Ryder (1925). 





Mebrew, attributed to Rabbi Joel, containing two 
hapters not in Celilah oa Dimina. “Bidpai” is here 
ietumorphosed into “Sandebar.”” 


Latin by John of Capua (13th century), entitled Old French version by “Dam Jehans” of the abbey 
"Directorium Vitae Humanae. (First printed 1480.) of Hauteselve (13th century), entitled Li romans de 
: Dolopathos. See Brunet and Montaiglon’s preface to 

Jannet’s Elzevirian edition. 





Ktalian, Doni: Filisofa sisi (Printed 1552.) 





by Sir E. North, Used by Shakespere. Re- 
diated ad, Jacobs (1880). 


Best Sanskrit text by Johannes eit Harvard 
Oriental Series (1908). 











THE CITY 


Human Behavior in the 
Urban Environment 


By Rosert E. Park, E. W. Buragss, 
and Roperick D. McKENZIE 


with a bibliography by 
Louis Wirt 


The city as a social entity has thus 
far been studied chiefly by writers of 
fiction, and this book has been writ- 
ten in the belief that the time has 
come for a more searching and 
scientific treatment. An investiga- 
tion of human behavior in the city 
environment and a study of urban 
life—its physical organization, its 
occupations, and its cultures—this 
volume treats the city as a product 
of human nature, rather than a bare 
artificial mechanism. 


These titles indicate sympathetic 
handling of the subject: “The Study 
of Human Behavior in the Urban 
Environment,” “The Growth of the 
City,” “The Natural History of the 
Newspaper,” “Recreation and Juve- 
nile Delaqueney” “The Mind of 
the Hobo,” and “Magic, Mentality, 
and City Life.” 


There is a valuable and extensive 
bibliography by Louis Wirth. This 
is a volume in the “University of 
Chicago Studies in Urban Sociolo- 


gy. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





. Current Economic Problems, edited by: Walton 


H. Hamilton, has for several years been the 
outstanding book in its field. To take ac- 
count of the swiftly marching evehts of de- 
veloping industrialism, and to bring into 
the discussion contemporary questions of 
economic importance, Mr. Hamilton has 
revised the text so thoroughly that it is 
now practically new. 


Mr. Hamilton has designed this book for 
use as a text in courses in current economic 
ater whether such courses precede or 
ollow the course in principles, or as a text 
in general courses in economics. Through a 
series of readings in the control of indus- 
trial development is presented a general 
view of the entire field. Such problems as 
those of the business cycle, railway regula- 
tion, population, and unionism are taken 
up in turn, given adequate historical set- 
ting, and full consideration of their rela- 
tion to the structure of industrial society. 
The new edition contains readings that 
bring the problems up to date: there is, for 
example, material on recent legislation 
about railroads, and on new aspects of the 
trust problem. 

Other revisions are the shifting of emphasis 
to aspects of ae that are just now 
receiving much attention, and the omission 
of out-of-date material. Older statements 
have been replaced with better ones, and 
the literature of economics of recent years 
has been culled for new material. 


“A Series of Readings in the Control of In- 
dustrial Development’’ might well be the 
subtitle of this book. It is based upon the 
theory that our society is a developing one, 
with interdependent institutions; that cur- 
rent problems rest upon immutable hu- 
man nature, an individualistic scheme of 
social arrangements, and world-wide ma- 
chine industry; and that conscious atten- 
tion to these problems is the means 
through which industrial development is 
to be controlled. Every variety of economic 
opinion is represented. Yet, out of the 
whole comes a vivid, unified impression 
of the course of economic life. To give a 
perspective of economic problems, to re- 
veal the outstanding features of economic 
organization—this is the chief purpose of 
the volume. It translates current economic 
problems into the problem of the control of 
industry. CURRENT ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS. Edited by Watton H. Hamarton. 
(Revised Edition.) $4.00, postpaid $4.25. 


A Check-List for 


This Month 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the following books O 


for examination O for which I inclose 


$ Rar Re 


o 


O 


The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. By, Henry C. Morrison. ($4.15 
postpaid.) 

A Summer Program for the Church School. 
By Miles H. Krumbine. ($r.60 post- 
paid.) 

The Panchatantra. Translated by Arthur 
W. Ryder. ($4.15 postpaid.) 


Gold's Gloom. Tales from The Pancha- 
tantra. Translated by Arthur W. Ryder. 
($2.10 postpaid.) 

General Cytology. Edited by E. V. 
Cowdry. ($7.75 postpaid.) 

The Financial Organization of Society. 
(Revised Edition.) By Harold G. Moul- 
ton. ($4.15 postpaid.) 

Current Economic Problems. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) Edited by Walton H. Hamilton. 
($4.25 postpaid.) 
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THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO 


A Study of Race Relations and 
a Race Riot 


By Tue CHICAGO COMMISSION on 
Race RELATIONS 


This book in its 672 pages tells the story of the 
1919 riots, describes the Commission’s investiga- 
tions into Negro living conditions in the North, 

analyzes the prevailing state of public opinion 
on questions of Negro industry, housing, educa- 
tion, and recreation, and gives fifty-nine recom- 
mendations that the Commission makes to 
American citizens. It is a volume that will 
furnish a startling amount of information known’ 
previously to only a few interested persons. It 
offers no panazea for all the race ills of the nation; 
but its osures and suggestions should go far 
toward Te anre a interracial adjustment. 


“The problem of race relations has at last been 
bravely and large-mindedly faced, and practi- 
cal ways of adjustment ted. . . There 

never been more thorogoing effort to cope 
intelligently and fairly with 2 vast national 
problem.”—Tke Chicago Evening Post. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


` The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago - - Ilinois 





Editorial Announcement 


The growth in sociological research and interest during the last 
ten years has taxed the existing facilities for publication. Even 
with the founding of two excellent sociological journals, the Jour- 
nal of Applied Sociology and Social Forces, The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology has been cramped for space. The editors ‘have 
been compelled to limit the number of major articles, to restrict the 
length of book reviews, and to forego the addition of new depart- 
ments. 

Because of this situation, the Biitors, in conjunction with the 
Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society, who 
are also the Advisory Council of the Journal, and the University 
of Chicago Press, have decided upon an increase in size as ex- 
tensive as the resources will permit. Beginning with the current 
issue (July, 1926), the size of the Journal is increased from 144 
to 176 pages, and the subscription price from $3.00 to $4.00 a 
year. The additional space of 192 pages a year will be devoted to 


- an increase in the number of major articles, to strengthening the 


book review depariment, and to the introduction of a new depart- 
ment, “Topical Summaries of Current Literature.” 


The new volume will also be the first under the new adminis- 
tration organized in accordance with the plans of the founder of 
the Journal, Albton W. Small. In accordance with his plans, in 
which the editors heartily concur, the Journal in the future will 
stress the publication of material in the distinctive fields of socto- 
logical research. While the center of gravity of the major articles 
in the Journal will be reports upon problems of fundamental 


‘methods of research, the mmcrease in space will make possible a 


larger representation in the future than in the past, of research in 
the special fields now under cultivation by the younger generation 
of sociologists. 
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"Brains of Rats and Men ditions of laboratory control. Recent ex- 


periments upon learning in rats are sum- 
That man's brain has been slowly devel- marized. 

. oped from other kinds of animal brain In considering the transition from brute to 
structures, that human behavior patterns man, Mr. Herrick calls attention to the 
and the noblest human faculties are func- fact that the brain of man is more than 
tions of man's peculiar protoplasmic or- twice as heavy as that of an ape of equal 
ganization—to many these still seem difi- body weight and that this increase is 
cult statements to accept. Their truth chiefly in the cerebral cortex. The com- 
however, is further demonstrated by C. plexity of the internal texture of the hu- 
Judson Herrick in Brains of Rats and Men, man cortex surpasses that of an ape in still 
his new book on the origin and biological 7 larger measure. 


significance of the cerebral cortex. Itisa Mr, Herrick emphasizes the unscientific 
volume that belongs to that rare class of Character of the oversimplification of hu- 
scientific works of genuine literary merit, man behavior so popular in some psycho- 
in which Mr. Herrick traces the evolution Jogical circles. He believes that human na- 
of this amazingly complex organ from ture cannot be understood without recog- 
fishes to men, and follows step by step the nizing that its patterns of behavior are 
elaboration of its functions. _ very differect from those of rats and mon- 
Objective behavior and subjective experi- keys, and'that conscious experience is an 
ence are here reformulated in biological essential component of these human be- 
terms. Mr. Herrick demonstrates incisive- havior patterns in their biological aspects. 
ly that the entire intellectual, emotional, Approaching the problems of human na- 
and moral life of mankind canbeexplored ture from the biological side and with 
as biological functions without loss of iological technique, the author works 
their supreme values as distinctively ' Out a common ground upon which objec- 
human attributes and without passing tiye psychology and introspective psy- 
outside the realm of natural laws. chology may meet without sacrificing 
Others have tried to read human faculties what is good in either method. He has 
backward into the lower animals. Mr. demonstrated that, without transgressing 
Herrick reverses the order and, beginning the boundazies of biological science, we 
with the simplest structures prophetic of can set in their places objective behavior 
cerebral cortex, he reads this history in all its manifestations: affect, impulse, 
through to its culmination in man. He volition, and the whole intellectual and 
outlines also the development of the moral life together with the structural 
thalamus and corpus striatum and their mechanisms employed. 

functional relations with the cortex. The concluding chapters have a special 
He turns then to the mechanism of learn- significance for psychology and education, 
ing, centering the discussion about the since they throw light upon such problems 
brains of rats and men, the two species of as the subconscious, complexes, habit, 
mammals whose behavior patterns have vital reserves, experience, association, 
been studied most intensively under con- will, and the relations of mind and body. - 
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This account of the cerebral cortex, its 
evolution and its functions, by one of 
America’s foremost neurologists touches 
upon problems that are fundamental to 
alee sciences that take living things, 
and man in particular, as their poime 
biology, psychology, anthropology, the 
social sciences, education, medicine. 
BRAINS OF RATS AND MEN. By C. 
Junson Herrick. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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“Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” 


Beyond all other ideas of government, 
democracy means not merely a govern- 
mental mechanism, but 
a way of life. The social 
hilosopher who thus 
broads conceives it 
must turn to the most 
eneral interests of man- 

ind. Thomas Vernor 
Smith, in his new book 
The Democratic Way of 
Life, re-endows ‘‘Liber- 
ty, Equality, Fraterni- 
ty’’—worn slogans of a 
goal that has never been 
reached—with some of 
the spirit of the days when they were 
magic words; and makes a brilliant com- 
mentary upon the questions of humaniz- 
ing work, the proper use of leisure, re- 
ligion in a democracy, birth control, and 
democratic leadership. 





To make clear the abiding real content of 
the democratic trinity of ideals, Mr. Smith 
inquires into these goals as they stand to- 
day. He looks upon liberty as fundamen- 
tal, a natural end for life, and would re- 
strict it only for the sake of fraternity. 
He admits that liberty is neither more nor 
less than doing as one pleases, but believes 
that through proper education men may 
please more and more to act fraternally. 


Fraternity, Mr. Smith holds to be a natur- 
al and ethical end for man. It is, in his 
view, the basis of religion, and the func- 
tion of religion in a democracy is to foster 


brotherhood within’ the group and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 
What can equality as an ideal mean in the 
light of the present-day facts? Mr. Smith’s 
equalitarian ideal means fundamentally 
that whatever objects or activities are re- 
garded as good must be admitted to be as 
good when experienced by one ee as 
when experienced by another. He sees in 
war and industrial autocracy the arch- 
enemies of equality, and in the cessation 
of wholesale hostility, the development 
of industrial democracy, necessary meas- 
ures for the attainment of the equality 
ideal. 
Bertrand Russell has expressed the belief: 
that with present technology, the four- 
hour day awaits only the will to have it. 
Regarding such optimism as at best pro- 
phetic of a distant time, Mr. Smith, in 
considering work and leisure, prefers to 
place em fas upon the humanizing of 
work, and to give 2 the tenacioùsly held 
idea that the good life is to be found ex- 
clusively in leisure. The supreme moral 
task of the hour, in Mr. Smith’s view, is 
in banishing drudgery and monotony, and 
investing otherwise unpleasant work with ` 
meaning. 
What kind of leadership is needed in a 
democracy? Mr. Smith rejects the concep- 
tion of leadership of prestige and authori- 
ty inherited from monarchies, and re- 
laces it with the new conception of 
eadership suggested by science. The new 
type of leader is a leader by virtue of 
knowledge, and his function is to point, 
not to order. Science having discredited 
the spectacular and omniscient type of 
leader, democracy must be judged not b 
its ability to produce a few ‘‘master-lead- 
ers,” but by its ability to make every 
citizen a creative leader in some enter- 
prise. 
Mr. Smith has brought to these principles 
of democracy, upon which so much enthu- 
siasm has been lavished and over which so 
much disappointment has been felt, an un- 
deniable tinge of modernity: He has for- 
mulated a democratic credo, a profession 
of the social faith of a toda man. 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. By 
Tomas Vrernor Smita. $1.75, postpaid 
$7.85. 
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A New French Grammar 


One hears it frequently said that of the 
making of French grammars there is no 
end but that the French grammar has yet 
to be written. That is to say a new one 
may legitimately make its bow without 
regarding too much the weight of its 
predecessors. 


The new Introduction to the Study of French 
by Otto F. Bond will make a place for it- 
self among French texts where the rapid 
attainment of the ability to read and un- 
derstand French is the end most desired. 
Teachers who find that the prolonged 
` syntactical study and delayed actual read- 
ing made necessary by most grammars is 
somewhat boring both to instructor and 
student will welcome this grammar which 
equips the student in twenty lessons to 
read interesting material. 


It is a ‘‘comprehension’’ grammar, brief, 
thorough, and intensive, and written 
from the point of view of the student 
struggling with the difficulties of the 
ponte page and the spoken word and 
esiting a mastery of these problems early 
in the course. 


The ‘reading method” upon which this 
book is based has been in use in the 
Junior College of the Po of 
Chicago for fve ears with remarkable 
success. It has led to an average reading 
of 1,500 to 1,800 pages in the first year of 
instruction in French. 


In an article in the Modern Language 
Journal for April, 1926, Mr. Bond says: 
“If Mary White wants to read Le Petit 
Chose or Abeille before she can order from 
a French menu or juggle a pair of partitive 
constructions in a negative sentence, why 
not let her do it? She cannot fail to get 
some good out of the performance even 
if she doesn't get all the story with full 
literary appreciation. va Users of her 
desire to read cannot be expected to 
heighten her interest in partitive con- 
structions |" 


In preparing a text which concentrates on 
the problem of getting the student to the 
point where he can follow his natural 
interest in reading, Mr. Bond has per- 
formed a valuable service for instructors 


whether or not they agree with him that 
the primary aim of the junior college 
course should be the development of read- 
ing ability. The text may be followed by 
the direct method or the grammar-transla- 
tion method, and its a as a starting- 

int for the course and a means for creat- 
ing interest in the course is not lessened. 


An Introduction to the Study of French is one 
of the new ‘University of Chicago Junior 
College Series’’ designed through special- 
ly constructed texts to accomplish efi- 
ciently in one year the purpose of ele- 
mentary mcdern-language instruction at 
the college “evel. Another volume in the 
series, already published, is The Sounds of 
French by Otto F. Bond, a graded, inten- 
sive, phonetic drill manual, equipped with 
analytical exercises. In December, a third - 
volume in the series, Premitres Lectures, 
will appear. It is a first reader to be begun 
with the twelfth recitation of the course 
and to lead to extensive (outside) reading 
H the twentieth. AN INTRODUCTION 

O THE STUDY OF FRENCH. By Orro 
F. Bonn. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. THE 
SOUNDS OF FRENCH. By Orro F. 
Bond. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


For the “Bacteriology 
Laboratory 


Instructors arranging courses in bacteri- 
ology, serclogy, and immunology will 
find helpful the new Laboratory Outlines in 
Bacteriology and Immunology by John F. 
Norton and I. S. Falk. For students of 
these subjects it will serve as a handbook 
and guide in the laboratory. The material 
consists of exercises which are designed to 
acquaint the student with a variety of the 
best methods, to give him practice in 
oe with different groups of bacteria, 
and to illustrate immunologic phenomena. 


The manua- is a guide to the preparation 
of media, tc microscopic examination, and 
to work with bacteria from the respira- 
tory tract, miscellaneous and higher bac- 
teria, anaerobes, toxins, and antitoxins. 
There are exercises on vaccine prepara- 
tion, Wassermann reactions, ahera a 
reactions, and examination of milk. : 


The American 
Country Life 


Association 


The Proceedings of the Second 
to` the Eighth National Coun- 
try Life Conferences are now 
available in published form. 
Each ts $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


RURAL HEALTH. 1919. 
Chicago 


RURAL ORGANIZATION. 
1920. f 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
RELATIONS. 1921. 


New Orleans 


COUNTRY COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION. 1922. 
New York City 


THE RURAL HOME. 1923. 


St. Louis 


RELIGION IN COUNTRY 
LIFE. 1924. 
Columbus, Ohio 


NEEDED READJUST- 
MENTS IN RURAL 
LIFE. 1925. 

Richmond, Virginia 
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These outlines should be in the hands of 
the instructor and of each member of the. 
class. The manual is a flexible one in its 
arrangement and can easily be adapted to 
the character of the course offered, and 
to the amount of time available for labo- 
ratory work. There is material here for a 
full year’s work, but it is so arranged that 
the manual is equally useful for shorter 
courses. LABORATORY OUTLINES FOR 
COURSES IN BACTERIOLOGY AND IM- 
MUNOLOGY. By Joun F. Norton and 
I. S. Faux. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
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The Origins of the Gospels 


Ernest DeWitt Burton continued during 
his last years the researches concernin 

the origins of the Four Gospels which iad 
been the basis of his valued Short Introduc- 
tion to the Gospels. He made further in- 


-vestigations regarding the dates of the 


Synoptic Gospels, and approached the 
Fourth Gospel from a new point of view, 
applying the method of source criticism 
that he had already used with conspicu- 
ous success for the Synoptic Gospels. 
These significant advances have been in- 
corporated by Harold R. Willoughby in 
a new revision of the volume. which 
brings to biblical students Dr. Burton’s 
final conclusions. Two important sections 
of fresh material found in Dr. Burton's 
files have been added. The first renders an 
exceptional judgment regarding the dates 
of the Synoptic Gospels. The second out- 
lines a unique theory concerning the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel which 
illuminates the Johannine depiction of 
Jesus. , 
This authoritative revision places before 
students of the gospels those facts, con- 
cerning the purpose and point of view 
which are most necessary for an intelli- 
ent reading and study of them. A SHORT 
TRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS. 
By Ernest D. Burton and Harotp R. 
PLODA, $1.75, postpaid $1.85. 
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E serene 


Richard Green Moulton spent his life in 
the study and interpretation of world- 
literature and the culmination of his work 
is The Modern Study of Literature. It is a 


book that embodies his familiarity with 
literature in all its forms, and his extra- 
ordinary ability to act as a guide to others 
in the development of literary apprecia- 
tion. In it he reached the final formula- 
tion of a complete philosophy of litera- 


ture, and applied it to the greatest literary . 


masterpieces. 
Moulton’s method of interpretation re- 
garded all literatures as one, and dealt 
with ancient, medieval, and modern, 
whether of England or of the Continent, 
as different manifestations of a single im- 
pulse. To him the great mistake of mod- 
ern literary study was its failure to recog- 
nize the unity of all literature. In The 
Modern Study of Literature he supplied the 
comprehensive synthesis which he 
thought to be the great need of modern 
criticism. 
His method was that of inductive obser- 
vation, and he looked upon literary 
growth as a matter of evolution as definite 
as development in the physical world. 
Moulton’s life as an interpreter of litera- 
ture is summed up in this, his greatest 
work—a volume that every student and 
‘lover of world-literature should read. 
THE MODERN: STUDY OF LITERA- 
TURE. By Ricuarp Green Moutron. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


AAX 
Risk 


A tisk of loss exists in nearly every busi- 
ness undertaking, and it is therefore of 
great importance to the student to under- 


stand this phase of business life. For sev- ` 


eral years the School of Commerce and 
Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago has offered a course which analyzes 
the element of risk in business, and gives 
an understanding of its practical conse- 
quences as well as a knowledge of the 
agencies that serve to counteract its ef- 
fects. The material of this course is con- 


tained in Risk and Risk-Bearing, in which > 
Mr. Hardy isolates and explains the influ- . 


ence of uncertainty in economic life. 

In addition to a study of the sources and 
effects of risk, Mr. Hardy makes a detailed 
examination of the methods employed to 
eliminate, transfer, and reduce uncertain- 
ty. Business forecasting with special 
reference to the business cycle, investment 
analysis, and the operation of the specula- 
tive market are given detailed considera- 
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Constructive analysis of the 
outstanding social problems of 
the day is here offered in a vol- 
ume which records the’ progress 
in social work during the last 
year. Social workers, medical 
men, ministers of the Gospel, 
judges, professors of sociology, 
psychiatrists, and health officers 
from various parts of the United 
States have summed up their 
practical experience, and the re- 
sult is a remarkable body of 
comment on diversified social 
quéstions. The discussion ranges 
from immigration to juvenile 
delinquency, from child welfare 
to the problem of crime. 




















$3.00, postpaid $3.10 
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| The Social Theory 
of Georg Simmel 


_ 8y 
NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN . 


This is the first exposition in English 
of the ideas of the great modern method- 
ologist, Georg Simmel, and is one of the 
most significant books which have been 
contributed to social science in America. 
Mr. Spykman believes that the lack of 
a common agreement as to methods is 
causing confusion and preventing prog- 
ress in the social sciences, and he is intro- 
ducing the-work of Georg Simmel as the 
best possible starting point for a renewed 
discussion of the problems of method. 
Simmel is the greatest influence of mod- 


ern times in methodology. If a general 


agreement can be reached regarding his 
propositions this book will be the point 
of departure for the creation ‘of an en- 
tirely new method of procedure in the 
social sciences. 


What Simmel has done, what his ideas 
of formal sociology represent, are made 
clear for the first time by Mr. Spykman. 
This book may be used as a text in ad- 
vanced senior courses in problems of 
method, and as a reference for courses on 
social methodology, social philosophy, 
and theoretical sociology. We believe 
that it will have so great an influence 
upon the future trend of social science 
in America, that no one interested in any 
aspect of the social sciences can afford 
not to read it. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


ILLINOIS 





tion. The theory of ‘‘hedging"’ is fully 
explained, and there is comprehensive — 
discussion of fire, life, property, accident,” 
and casualty insurance. : 

This book gives the student a connected 
treatment of the elements of uncertainty 
in business, subjects that have been cus- 
tomarily touched upon as unrelated topics 
in various courses. RISK AND’ RISK- 
BEARING. By Cmarres O. Harpy. $3.50, 
postpaid $3.60. i 

The most flexible of textbook forms, the 
collection of readings, is used in a còmpan- 
ion volume, Readings in Risk and Risk-Bear- 
ing, to cover thoroughly the element of 
risk in business, as seen through the eyes, 
not of one man, but of many specialists. 
This volume provides in convenient form 
supplementary reading for college classes 
in the subject, particularly where Mr. 
Hardy's Risk and Risk-Bearing is the prin- 
cipal text. The organization of the two 
books is substantially the same, the chap- 
ters in the ee) volume corre- 
oe in title and subject to those of 
the text itself. Divetgent points of view 
are represented and those portions of the ` 
main text are supplemented most fully 
which experience has shown to be most 
in need of additional material. 


There are readings on the cost of risk, . 
ways of dealing with it, the business 
cycle, business forecasting, risk and the 
management of capital, securities and 
s ulation: hedging, the various classes 
of insurance, guaranty and suretyship, the 
risks of labor, and the social aspects of 
risk-bearing. 
The sections om insurance comprise nearl 

half the volume, and the discussion wi 


; give the student a knowledge of the ques- 


tions that are interesting the insurance 
world. READINGS IN RISK AND 
RISK-BEARING. By Cuaxuzs ©. Harpy. 
$3.50, postpaid $3.60. 
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The new Catalogue of the University of 
Chicago Press is ready for distribution 
and will be mailed to all applicants. It is 


. a complete list of the books—nearly a 


thousand of them—published by the 
Press, with special emphasis on the new 
books that are being introduced this fall. 


Write for a copy of this book about books. 


A Check-List for 
-© This Month 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the following books O 
for examination O for which I inclose 


$ 


O Brains of Rats and Men. By C. Jupson 
Herrick, ($3.15, AS 


O The Democratic Way of Life. By Tuomas 
Vernor Smitu. ($1.85, postpaid.) 


O An Introduction to the Study of French. 
By Orro F. Bonn. (fx.10, postpaid.) 


: O The Sounds of French. By Orro F.. 


Bond. ($1.35, postpaid.) 


O Laboratory Outlines in. Bacteriology and 
Immunology. By Jonn F. Norton and 
I. S. Faux. ($2.10, postpaid.) 


O A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By 
Ernest D. Burton and Harozp R. 
Wixtoucusy. ($1.85, postpaid.) 


O The Modern Study of Literature. By 
Ricnarp Green Movuton. ($3.25, 


postpaid.) 


E Risk and Risk-Bearing. B Cuarrus O, 
Harpy. ($3.60, postpaid.) 


C Readings in Risk and Risk-Bearing. B 
Cuarrss O. Harpy. ($3.60, postpaid. 


O A Catalogue of Books from the University ` 


of Chicago Press. (For free distribution. ) 
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ORIGINS OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


By 
ALBION W. SMALL 


4 In his latest work, Dr. Small 
turns from general sociology to 
make an appeal for more atten- 
tion to zhe historical and method- 
ological aspects of social science. ` 
He traces the line of descent be- 
tween pre-scientific social ration- 
alizings and the sociological 
branch of positivistic social sci- 
ence, through the German histor- 
ians, economists, and political 
scientists. Not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but-as the product 
of a definite evolution does soci- 
ology appear in this syllabus and 
source book. 


“From the viewpoint of modern 
science, the first step in any science 
is finding out what has already been 


© done in the particular field 


So in the abstract or generalizing , 
sciences To save enormous 
waste it is unquestionable economy 
to spend all the time necessary in 
ascertaining what has previously 
been accomplished.”—Atzion W. 
SMALL. 


Price $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Books in the Soctal Sciences 


fre è QAT 


THE RACIAL BASIS OF CIVILIZATION: 
À CRITIQUE OF THE NORDIC DOCTRINE 
- By Franx H. Hanxins, Smith College 


Race is a biological term. Its interpretation in the terms 
of nationalism by scientists and pseudo-scientists of peculiar 
motivation has been a mixed blessing for many generations 
of ‘‘chosen peoples.” Mr. Hankins, in the first part of the 
book, gives a critical history of some recent acute racial 
awareness. In the second part, he approaches this Racial 
Basis in the light of the most recent technique of scientific 
method but with a full knowledge that the facts are not 
sufficient for a final solution. Text edition $2.50 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
By Ropert C. Dexter, Skidmore College 


This book is not written as a new contribution to the 
theories of Sociology but is intended to give to the present 
students in the colleges the most recent technique of the 
experienced professional worker. This book then should be 

-used as a text-book to gain a basic knowledge of social ad- 
justment or should be read by the practical man who has 
missed this field in his earlier training. Text edition $3.50 


CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY, 
By Parre A. Parsons, University of Oregon 


The book synthesizes the most recent discoveries and 
conclusions of scientific workers in the field of criminology. 
It discusses the development of criminological theory and 
procedure, penal and reform methods, and especially modern 
ways and means of the social treatment and prevention of 
crime. Text edition $2.50 
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The World and Man 


The advance of modern science has revealed 
a vast store of fascinating facts about the 
universe in which we live. More discover- 
ies have been made in nearly every branch 
of science in the past two or three decades 
than in all the previous history of man- 
kind. Scientists have disclosed a world of 
the infinitely small in electrons, atoms, and 
molecules; and of the enormously large in 
giant suns and galaxies of stars, billions of 
miles distant. They have looked back 
millions of years to the origins of worlds, 
and have traced their history through the 
geological ages to the present. Myriads 
of plants and animals have been studied, 
from the lowliest bacteria and protozoa up 
to man. Minute investigation of man him- 
self—his origin, the wonders of his body, 
the development of his intelligence—has 
yielded astonishing facts. Inanimate mat- 
ter has revealed marvelous secrets to the 
modern chemist. The physicist has ex- 
Se the forces we see about us every 

ay, and the biologist is seeking to ex- 
plain the very secret of life itself. 


To help the inquiring reader in his efforts 
to keep up with the procession of modern 
science, sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago have written 
The Nature of the World and of Man, which 
E. E. Slosson describes as a book for “‘those 
who have not been to college and those 
who have.” 


These men, specialists in their fields, are 
the authors: Forest Ray Moulton, Rollin 
T. Chamberlin, J Harlen Bretz, Harvey B. 
Lemon, Julius Stieglitz, Horatio Hackett 
Newman (the editor), Edwin Oakes Jor- 
dan, Merle C. Coulter, Henry Chandler 
Cowles, Warder C. Allee, Alfred S. Romer, 





So Decimber tose 
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Fay-Cooper Cole, Elliot R. Downing, 
George W. Bartelmez, Anton J. Carlson, 
and Charles Hubbard Judd. 

Beginning with the outstanding facts 
about the solar system, cach of the six- 
teen authors has described that phase of 
development with which he is most fa- 
miliar: the origin and carly stages of the 
earth; geological processes and the earth’s 
history; the nature of energy and matter; 
bacteria and their origin; evolution of the 
plant kingdom, the vertebrates, and the 
invertebrates; interactions between plants 
and their environment; the coming of man; 
organic evolution and, the origin of life; 
human inheritance; structure of man; the 
living process; and mind in evolution. 
Throughout, the authors have emphasized 
the conception of science as a glowing, 
living thing inextricably bound up with 
every human life. With all its multiplicity 
of authorship, the book has (in the words 
of the Chicago Tribune) ‘‘taken on the unity, 
the coherence, the march of one great epic 
poem.” 

Stuart Pratt Sherman said not long ago: 
“I have a strong impression. that our ‘av- 
erage’ American is waking up responding 
to the new emphasis on ‘adult education, 
becoming infatuated with the idea of hav- 
ing his education go on as long as he does. 
He has got wind of the secret that in all 
the fields of knowledge enormous changes 
and advances have been made in the last 
twenty-five years and are still being made 
at this present hour. His sporting desire 
to keep up with his times grows keener 
and the rarge of his curiosity will soon be 
encyclopedic.” 

The popularity of The Nature of the World 
and of Man is evidence of the awakening 
of the adult public to the possibilities of 
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further education. For the reader outside 
the universities the book is a guide to the 
world of contemporary science; it enables 
him to form a conception of how the earth 
came to be, what its place is in the vast 
physical universe, how life originated; it 
gives him glimpses of the monsters of early 
ages; shows him how Cro-Magnon man 
lived, how atoms are held together in a 
‘molecule, how invisible throngs of bac- 
teria surround us, how life came from the 
' sea to the land, why insanity is increasing, 
how sear developed, how hormones reg- 
ulate bodily processes. . . . . 
The Nature of the World and of Man contains 
the subject matter of a “survey course” 
given each year by its authors to a selected 
group of beginning students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Tlie success of the ex- 
periment upon which it is based suggests a 
wide use of this text in similar courses in 
other institutions to give the beginner a 
preliminary view of the surrounding world 
and of his possible function in it. 
In this day of increasing specialization and a 


confusingly large bodyofhumanknowledge, . 


orientation toward the more general as- 
je of the world’and of man is a necessity. 

the belief of the authors of this text, 
orientation may best begin with a presen- 
tation of what modern science holds as 
truth. They have therefore attempted to 
give the student that acquaintance with 
the general outlines of scientific thought 
which is the ideal point of departure for 
his entire intellectual development, and 
which alone affords him the proper per- 
spective on the world of modern thought. 
More specialized courses in thinking, man 
in society, or the arts, may well Pollow. 
but this course,.being more informational, 
more inclusive, and easier for the beginner 
- should be the poini of departure. THE 

NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF 
MAN. By Srereen Mumopurs or THe Fac- 
' vury or THE UNIversiry or Caicaco. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15. 
| RR 
Current American Prose 


In a volume of provocative essays, The Out- 
look for American Prose, Joseph Warren 
Beach searches the current prose of reflec- 





astating’: and poe 
u 


„and Hergesheimer. ° 


tion, reminiscence, criticism, and social 
commentary for auguries' of a first-rate | 
style. He judges as stylists the American 
prose artists who are now in the public 
eye. Timely and incisive comment from 
is candid and erudite observer will be 
not unwelcome to readers who have be- 
come aware of the development of Ameri- 
can prose style in such books as Troubadour, 
Straws and Prayer-Books, and A Story-Teller's 
Story. 5 . 
A professed eclectic, and: adherent of no 
particular school or tendency, Mr. Beach 
seeks the perfect style wherever it may be 
found. Looking about for American writ- 
ers of cultivated philosophical: prose to 
compare with Bertrand Russell and Have- 
lock Ellis; biographers to rank with, Lyt- 
ton Strachey; Paip essayists to place 
beside Chesterton; and critics as stimulat- 
ing as Shaw, he advances a gratifying num- 


- ber of claimants to distinction. In, Sher- 


wood Andersom James Branch ‘Cabell, 
H. L. Mencken, Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
Paul Rosenfeld, Simeon Strunsky, and Al- 
fred Kreymborg, Mr. Beach finds the most 
hopeful signs of a distinguished prose art 
in America, and whether or not you agree 
with him, you will have to reckon with his 
arresting dicta on the luminaries of the day. 


“Old fashioned or new fashioned, what we 


‘want is something first rate,” says Mr. 


Beach. His regard for stylistic perfection 

leads him to 
f protest against 
the incoherence 
of Hergesheim- 
er; the lack of 

recision in 
Johs Dewey; 
the naïveté of 
Dreiser; the sci- 
entific jargon 
of Van Wyck 
Brooks; and the 
affectations of 
Van. Vechten. 
Sentimental 
violence and 
overuse of such 
words as ‘‘dev- 
are charged 
tchinson, Walpole, 


—"A prose-writer who dares 
to use the devices of 
the poet.” : 


r 


against Ben Hecht, 





Mr. Beach finds Gamaliel Bradford too 
serious minded and turns for lightness of 
touch to Strunsky and Morley. In Ander- 
son, Cabell, Mencken, and Sherman, he 
finds the supreme quali- 
ties of flavor and individ- 
uality, gusto, and preci- 
sion. Kreymborg’s style ' 
is "uniformly 1, 
delicately tinted.” 
Mr. Beach has put to 
good use a conception of 
the genuine critical spirit 
characterized by candor, 
and tolerance. He admits 
that he has been denied 
that atrogance which en- 
ables a critic to tell at a —'' Baedeker of the 
glance whether or not a intelligentsia.” 
writer is one of the im- 
mortals. First-rate prose he finds most fre- 
quently in the unpretentious styles that 
slip in between rigid categories. 
You will want to read this book for the 
vigor of its outlook upon American prose 
and for its timely comment on some of the 
most interesting figures in modern litera- 
ture. f 
H. L. Mencken says in the American Mer- 
cury: ‘“This is perhaps the first book, writ- 
ten by an American, in which precept is 
backed up by practice. Mr. Beach writes 
very effectively, and has much of interest to 
say. His judgments on the writing of 
Dreiser, Anderson, Van Vechten and other 
living Americans are well-informed and 
lausible.” THE OUTLOOK FOR AMER- 
CAN PROSE. By Jossen Warren Braca. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 
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‘New Version of the Psalms 


For a long time we have needed a transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms into the lan- 
guage of our day—a translation that would 
give the modern reader new insight into 
the classical rendering of the King James 
Version, and enable him to see in the 
Psalms the meaning they originally had. 
Such a translation is the new version by 
J. M. Powis Smith, which removes the 
stumbling-blocks of a centuries-old vo- 
cabulary, and divests the verses of un- 





warranted meanings which a succession of 
early translators read into them. This ver- 
sion is based upon the official Hebrew 
text, corrected and emended in accordance 
with the findings of present-day scholar- 
ship. : 
Dr. Smith aea at the outset his ad- 
miration for the King James Version of the 
Psalms as ‘‘a masterpiece of English liter- 
ature, unrivalled in beauty,” and disclaims 
any attempt to supplant it with his own 
version. His purpose is rather to express, 
as completely and as accurately as the 
limitations of language permit, the thought 
and feeling of the original; and to incor- 
porate the scholarship of recent decades, 
with its more thoroughgoing text-critical 
method and improved philological results. 
His aim has been at all times to create a 
clear and uncorrupted version in which the 
reader of today will be able to sce unhamp- 
ered the beauties and true meaning of the 
world’s greatest hymnbook. 


This translation is intended for the public 
rather than for technical study; it is not, 
however, an attempt to bring the Psalms 
down to the level of the mythical ‘‘man 
on the street.’’ The Psalms are here repro- 
duced in a language and style befitting 
their spirit and content. 


While seeking to avoid a bald literalism, 
Dr. Smith has preferred to err on that side 
rather than upon the side of paraphrastic 
expansion. His aim being always accuracy 
of meaning, he has chosen not to take the 
liberties of paraphrastic rendering. 

The translator brings to his task unusual 
qualificatioas. He is professor of Semitic 
languages and literatures in the University 
of Chicago, editor of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, and one 
of the foremost Hebrew scholars in this 
country. He is the author of several well- 
known books on Old Testament subjects. 


This version of the Psalms is the first step 
in the complete American translation of 
the Old Testament, upon which a commit- 
tee of Heb-ew scholars is now working 
and which will require a year for its com- 
pletion. 

In this rendering, the modern reader can 
now read the Psalms in the language of his 
own day, just as they were written centu-* 
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Introducing 
Urban Soctology 


A new volume, The Urban Community, edited 


‘|| by E. W. Burgess, and a previously pub- 


lished one, The City, by Robert E. Park, 
E. W. Burgess, and others, form together a 
much-needed introduction to an urban soci- 
ology. They are the nearest approach thus 
“far to textbooks for courses in urban soci- 
ology, community organization, urban geog- 
raphy, and human ecology. Based upon the 
conception of the city as a living, growing 
organism, they are the first steps in the 
-attempt to supply that basic understanding 
of the city needed to unify the many present- 
day movements to ‘correct the evils of city 
life. These two books set forth much new 


information on the processes involved in ` 


human life from the standpoint’ of environ- 
ment. 


The Urban Community covers a wide range 
of phenomena: from human nature and per- 
sonality to statistics of city life. It deals with 
fundamental problems and contains more 
modern applications of the subject and more 
statistics on urban problems than any other 
book. It will be a most helpful text for teach- 
-ers of urban sociology and community or- 
ganization; and will admirably aid all stu- 
dents of these subjects. 


The City directs‘the student toward investiga- 
tion of the physical organization, the occupa- 
tions, and the cultures of the city and gives 
him a conception of the ecological approach 
to the study of the city. 


The Urban Community. Edited by E. W. 
Burgess. The City: Human Behavior in the 
Urban Environment. By R. E. Park, E. W. 
Burgess, and others. Each $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10, 
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ries ago. Now as never before he can see 
clearly reflected the religious and spiritual | 
conceptions of the greatest of hymnbooks. 
THE PSALMS. Translated from the He- 
brew by J. M. Powis Smars. $3.00, post- 
paid $3.15. sae 


Introducing Urban 
Sociolog y 


A new volume, The Urban Community, 
edited by E. W. Burgess, and a previously 
pe one, The City, by Robert E. Park, 

. W. Burgess, and others, form together 4 
much-needed introduction to an urban 
sociology. They are the nearest approach 
thus far to textbooks in urban sociology, 
including under that term community 
organization, urban geography, and hu- 
man ecology. Based upon a conception of 
the city as a living organism, they are the 
first steps in an attempt to supply that basic 
understanding of the city needed to unify 
the many present-day urban movements. 
These two books offer an introduction; not 
merely to the facts of urban life, but to the 
processes involved in human life from the 
standpoint of environment. 


Continuing the work of outlining the field 
of urban sociology as begun in The City, 

the new volume, The Urban Community, is 

a prospectus of the present state and prom- 

ise of sociological research in this field. 

It indicates and illustrates for students of 
the subject the different techniques of re- 
search, ecological, cultural, and statistical, 

which are being applied to the study of the 
city. 

It covers a wide range of phenomena from 
human nature and personality to statistics 
of city life. It deals with fundamental 

problems and contains more modern appli-- 
cations of the subject and more statistics on 

urban problems than any other volume. 

It will be a most helpful text for teachers 
of urban sociology and community organi- 

zation, and will admirably aid all students 
of these subjects, as well as those inter- 
ested in urban geography. 

The chapters in this volume are selections 

from the proceedings of the 1925 meeting 

of the American Sociological Society. 


i a. 


In The City a group of sociologists brought 
to the study of urban problems a technique 


which assured a more searching and disin- 
terested analysis than had previously been 


‘attained. This pioneer work is concerned ` 


„with outlining a program for future in- 
vestigation of human nature and: social 
lifé under modern urban conditions. 


A wide variety of phenomena characteris- 
tic of city life have been investigated: from 
the AV eT daily newspa to 
“Magic, Mentality, and City Lile * This 
book directs the student toward inves- 
tigation of the pica organization, the 
occupations, and the cultures of the city, 


``. and gives him a conception of the 


, ecological approach to the city. THE 
URBAN CO UNITY. Edited by-E. W. 
Burerss. THE CITY: Human Behavior in 
the Urban Environment. By Rosser E. 
Parx, E. W. Burcrss, and Oragrs. Each 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
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The Inside Story of Chicago 


Politics 


A realistic story of Chicago politics as 
evidenced in the'primary of 1926 has been 
told by a DE EDE pR Da a a political 
scientist concerned with bringing to light 
actual election methods; and is. offered to 
the public in The Chicago Primary of 1926 by 
Carroll H. Wooddy. This book is based 
upon extensive first-hand investigation; it 
goes back of the shifting tides of political 
warfare to an understanding of what makes 
Chicago politics what it is. This volume is 
not campaign literature; it is. absolutely 
nonpartisan, studying all factions alike, 
and is motivated entirely by the need 
` for a scientific understanding of political 
phenomena. 
The public sees only the final alignment ot 
forces, the line-up of political allies aad 
combatants, the long slates of rival candi- 
dates. What went on before, how a par- 
ticular combination came to be made, is 
only vaguely understood. There is a saying 
` that politics makes strange bedfellows, but 
there are causes of political expediency be- 
_hind these often peculiar combinations. 
These causes have been clearly shown by 
Mr. Wooddy. He traces the development 
of each faction from the time of Busse, 
Lorimer, Deneen; and Dunne to the present 
day, records the quarrels and compromises 


needed to bring about definite alignment, 



















Historical Aspects 
of the Immigration 


Problem 


By EDITH ABBOTT 





Miss Abbott’s new collection of source 
material fer students of immigration carries 
on and supplements the pioneer work begun 
in her earlier book. The new volume makes 
available a series of valuable public docu- 
ments and extracts from books long out of. 
print or otherwise inaccessible. The material 
relates to the history of American immigra- 
tion during the period before the beginning 
of Federal control in 1882, the period of “old 
immigraticn.” . 

Here are rich and varied historical sources, 
covering the causes of emigration in the 
United Kingdom and Northern Europe; 
economic aspects of the immigration prob- 
lem; early problems of assimilation; pau- 
perism and crime and other domestic im- 
migration problems; and public opinion and 
the immigzant. 


862 pages. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 


IMMIGRATION 


Select Documents and 
Case Records 


By EDITH ABBOTT 


This earlier volume emphasizes the legal 
and social aspects of immigration, and deals 
particulary with the period of Federal con- 
trol, since 1882. In this comprehensive selec- 
tion of documents and case records, difficult 
of access elsewhere, is presented the im- 
migrant’s complete story. Miss Abbott’s se- 
lection of documents relating to the im- 
migrant’s journey, his admission, exclusion, 
or expulsion, and his attempts to adjust him- | 
self to the new conditions, is as interesting 
and valuable a group of sources for the stu- 
dent and social worker as has ever been 
published. f 


` 80C pages. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 
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Intelligent 
Parenthood 


The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education 


Scientists are emphasizing more 


and more the importance of the - 


early years in character formation 
and are studying experimentally 
the problems of child training. To 
put their findings in a form that 
parents and teachers can use is the 


service performed by the Chicago’ 


Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education in its new volume 
of proceedings. 

This' volume gives a general pic- 
ture of the child’s life, his early 
youth, and adolescence, emphasiz- 
ing the normal aspects of the life of 
the average child in the modern 
home. Experts upon various phases 
of child life have contributed in- 
valuable material upon the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, and upon the 
physical, mental, emotional, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural needs 
of the child. 

Among the contributors are such 
nationally known figures as W. W. 
Charters, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. 
Rachelle Yarros, and Frankwood E. 
Williams. Their contributions range 
over such topics as: “The Child, 
the Home, and the Community”; 
“Health Supervision”; “Sex Educa- 
tion”; and “Training for Char- 
acter.” 

Cloth, $2.00, paper $1.00 
Postage ro cents extra 
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shows how the slates of candidates are 
made up in the conclaves of the leaders, 
and judges the extent to which the direct 
primary has eliminated the þad features of 
previous methods. . : 


The extent to which the old slogan ‘‘to 
the victors belong the spoils" still oper- 
ates in Chicago politics has seldom been 
analyzed as thoroughly as in this book. 
Mr. Wooddy indicates the copious politi- 
cal spoils contested for by the various fac- 
tions, sources, in the main of personal and 
poe power, which can be used to 

uild up a powerful machine. He finds 
prevalent the type of politics whose medi- 
um of exchange is votes, and whose com- 
pensations are jobs. 


The voter is asked to support candidates 
upon certain issues, but often he has no 
way of knowing to what extent the issues 
are handpicked as political ammunition 
or to what extent they represent the con- 


-victions of the candidates. Mr. Wooddy 


analyzes the oe by which campaign 
issues are selected and supported, what 
appeals are made, and shows how issues 
irrelevant to the situation are often 
dragged in because they offer an opportun- 
ity for good political showmanship. 

The voter is often in doubt as to whether 
civic agencies—better government associa- 
tions, voters’ leagues, newspapers, etc.— 
are ‘‘on the level.” Are civic agencies ever 
corrupted by machine politics? Do uews- 
papers distort the news in the interests of 
various factions? Mr. Wooddy’s investiga- 
tion and analysis of these questions gives 
the public a basis for a reasoned judgment. 


This book is one of a few genuinely realis- 
tic pictures of concrete political situations, 
and is, at the same time, entirely imperson- 
al and dominated by no political motives. 
It opens windows through which the voter 
is seldom permitted to gaze, revealing the 
inner workings of a great political and fac- 
tional organization. Journalistic in style, 
it preserves the flavor of the actual situa- | 
tion. Here is a fascinating story of the 
jungle of factions and feuds in Chicago 
political life, an account which unravels 
the puzzling web of the personal connec- 
tions of the politicians and the complicated 
social groups behind them. THE CHI- 
Y OF 1926. A Study of 
Election Methods. By Carrotz H. Woop-. 
DY. $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 
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The World ind Main 


The advance of modern science has revealéd 


a vast store of fascinating facts about the | 


universe in which we live. More discover- 
ies have been made in nearly every branch 
of science in the past two or three decades 
. than in all the prenn history.of man- 
kind. Scientists have ‘disclosed a world of 
‘the infinitely small in electrons, atoms, and 
molecules; and of the enormously large in 
giant suns and galaxies of stars, billions of 
miles distant. They have looked back 
millions of years to the origins of worlds, 
and have traced their history through the 
geological ages to the present. 
of plants and animals have been studied, 
from the lowliest bacteria and protozoa up 
to man. ‘Minute investigation of man him- 
` self—his origin, the wonders of his body, 
the development of his intelligence—has 
yielded astonishing facts. Inanimate mat- 
ter has revealed marvelous secrets to the 
modern chemist. The physicist has ex- 
plained the forces we see about us every 
.day, and the biologist is seeking to ex- 
plain the very secret of life itself. 
To help the inquiring reader in his efforts 
to keep up with the procession of modern 
science, sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago have written 
The Nature of the World and of Man, which 
E. E. Slosson describes as a book for ‘‘those 


‘who have not been to college and those - 


‘who have.’” 


These men, specialists in their fields, are 
the authors: Forest Ray Moulton, Rollin 
T. Chamberlin, J Harlen Bretz, Harvey B. 


Lemon, Julius Stieglitz, Horatio Hackett . 
Newman (the editor), Edwin Oakes Jor- 


dan, Merle C. Coulter, Henry Chandler 
Cowles, Warder C. Allee, Alfred S. Romer, 
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Do Looper Cole, Elliot R. Downing, 
George -W. Bartelmez, Anton J. Carlson, 
and Charles Hubbard Judd. 

Beginning with the, outstanding facts 
about the solar’system, each of the six- 
teen authors has described that phase of 
development with which he is most fa- 


:miliar: the origin and early stages of the 


earth; geological processes and the earth's 
history; the nature of energy and matter; 
bacteria and their origin; evolution of the 
plant kingdom, the vertebrates, and the 
invertebrates; interactions between plants 
and their environment; the coming of man; 
organic evolution and the ones of life; 
human inheritance; structure of man; thè 
living process; and mind in evolution. 
Throughout, the authors have emphasized 
the conception of science as a glowing, 
living thing inextricably bound up with | 
every human life. With all its multiplicity 
of authorship, the book has (in the words 


. of the Chicago Tribune) ‘‘taken on the unity, 


the coherence, the march of one great epic 
poem." l 
Stuart Pratt Sherman said not long ago’ 

“I have a strong impression that our ‘av- 
erage’ American is waking up, responding 
to the new emphasis on ‘adult education, 

becoming infatuated with the idea of hav- 
ing his education go on as long as he does. 
He has got wind of the secret that in all 
the fields of knowledge enormous changes 
and advances have been made in the last 
twenty-five vears and are still being made 
at this present hour. His sporting desire 


-to keep up with his times grows keener 


and the range of his curiosity will soon be 
encyclopedic.” l 

The popularity of The Nature of the World 
and of Man is evidence of the awakening . 
of the adult public to the possibilities of- 
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further education. For the reader outside 
the universities the book is a guide to the 
world of contemporary science; it enables 
‘him to form a conception of how the earth 
came to be, what its place is in the vast 
physical universe, how life originated; it 
gives him glimpses of thè monsters of early 
ages; shows him how Cro-Magnon man 


© lived, how atoms are beld together in a 


molecule, how invisible throngs ‘of bac- 
teria surround us, how life came from the 
sea to the,land, why insanity is increasing, 
how speech developed, how hormones reg- 
ulate bodily processes... . . 

_ The Nature of the World and of Man contains 
the subject matter of a ‘“‘survey course’ 
„given each year by its authors to a selected 
group of beginning students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The success of the ex- 
periment upon which it is based suggests a 
wide use of this text in similar courses in 
other institutions to give the beginner a 
preliminary view of the surrounding world 
and of his possible function in it. 


In this day of increasing specialization anda 


confusingly large bodyofhumanknowledge, . 


orientation toward the more general as- 
peen of the world and of man is a necessity. 
n the belief of the authors of this text, 
orientation may best begin with a presen- 
tation .of what modern science holds as 
. truth. They have therefore attempted to 
give the student that acquaintance with 
the general: outlines of scientific thought 
which is the ideal point of departure for 
his entire. intellectual development, and 
which alone affords him the proper per- 
spective on the world of modern thought. 
More specialized courses in thinking, man 
in society, or the arts, may well follow, 


but this course, being more informational, 4 


more inclusive, and easier for the beginner 
should be the point of departure. THE 
-NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF 
MAN. By Sıxrern Mumasrs oF THE Fac- 
ULT oF THE Untversrry or Cxicaco. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15. : ‘ : 
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Current American Prose 


In a volume of provocative essays, The Ost- 


- look for American Prose, Joseph Warren - 


Beach searches the current prose of reflec- 








tion, reminiscence, criticism, and social 
commentary for auguries of a first-rate 
style. He judges as stylists the American 
prose artists who are now in the public 
eye. Timely and incisive comment from 
this candid and erudite observer will be 
not unwelcome to readers who have be- 
come aware of the development of Ameri- 
can prose style in such books as Troubadour, . 
Straws and Prayer-Books, and A Story-Teller s 
Story. ; 

A professed eclectic, and adherent of no 
particular school or tendency, Mr. Beach 
seeks the perfect style wherever it may be 
found. Looking about for American writ- 
ers of Cultivated philosophical prose to 
compare with Bertrand Russell and Have- 
lock Ellis; biographers to rank with Lyt- 
ton Strachey; newspaper essayists to place 


beside Chesterton; and critics as stimulat- ~ 


ing as Shaw, he advances a gratifying num- - 
ber of claimants to distinction. In Sher- 
wood Anderson, James. Branch. Cabell, 
H. L. Mencken, Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
Paul Rosenfeld, Simeon Strunsky, and Al- 
fred Kreymborg, Mr. Beach finds the most 
hopeful signs of a distinguished prose art 
in America, and whether or not you agree 
with him, you will have to reckon with his 
arresting dicta on the luminaries of the day. 


“Old fashioned or new fashioned, what we 
want is something first rate,” says Mr. 
Beach. His regard for stylistic perfection 
leads him to 
protest against 
Pe the incohérence 
of Hergesheim- 
er; the lack of 
recision in 
ohn Dewey; 
the naiveté of 
Dreiser; the sci- 
entific jargon 
of Van Wyck 
Brooks; and the 
affectations of 
Van Vechten. 
—''A prose-writer who dares Sentimental 
to use the devices of 
the poet.” 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


overuse of such 

' words as ‘‘dev- 
astating’’ and ‘‘poignant’’ are charged 
against Ben Hecht, Hutchinson, Walpole, 
and Hergesheimer. : 


violence and -. 


` 
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Mr. Beach finds Gamaliel Bradford too 
serious minded and turns for lightness of 
touch to Strunsky and Morley. In Ander- 
son, Cabell, Mencken, and Sherman, he 
finds the supreme quali- 
‘ties of flavor and individ- 
uality, gusto, and preci- 
sion. Kreymborg's style 
is “uniformly graceful, 
delicately tinted.” 
Mr. Beach has put to 
` good use a conception of 
the genuine critical spirit 
characterized by candor 
and tolerance. He admits 
that'he has been denied 
that arrogance which en- 
ables a critic to tell at a —'‘ Baedeker of the 
glance whether or not a intelligentsia.” 
writer is one of the im- 
mortals. First-rate prose he finds most fre- 
quently in the unpretentious styles that 
slip in between rigid categories. 
You will want to read this book for the 
vigor of its outlook upon American prose 
and for its timely comment on some of the 
most interesting figures in modern litera- 
ture. l 
H. L. Mencken says in the American Mer- 
cury: ‘This is-perhaps the first book, writ- 
ten by an American, in which precept is 
backed up by practice. Mr. Beach writes 
very effectively, and has much of interest to 
say. His judgments on the writing of 
Dreiser, Anderson, Van Vechten and other 
living Americans are well-informed and 
lausible."” THE OUTLOOK FOR AMER- 
CAN PROSE. By Josera Warren Baraca. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 
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New Version of the Psalms 


For a long time we have needed a transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms into the lan- 
guage of our day—a translation that would 
give the modern reader new insight into 
the classical rendering of the King James 
Version, and enable him to see in the 
Psalms the meaning they originally had. 
Such a translation is the new version by 
‘J. M. Powis Smith, which removes the 
stumbling-blocks of a centuries-old vo- 
cabulary, and divests the verses of un- 
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warranted meanings which a succession of 
early translators read into them. This ver- 
sion is based upon the official Hebrew 
text, corrected and emended in accordance 
with the findings of present-day scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. Smith expresses at the outset his ad- 
miration for the King James Version of the 
Psalms as ‘‘a masterpiece of English liter- 
ature, unrivalled in beauty,” and disclaims 
any abe to supplant it with his own 
version. His purpose is rather to express, 
as completely and as accurately as the 
limitations of language permit, the thought 
and feeling of the original; and to incor- 
porate the scholarship of recent decades, 
with its more thoroughgoing text-critical 
method and improved philological results. 
His aim has been at all times to create a 
clear and uncorrupted version in which the 
reader of today will be able to see unhamp- 
ered the beauties and true meaning of the 
world’s greatest hymnbook. 


This translation is intended for the public 
rather than for technical study; it is not, 
however, an attempt to bring the Psalms 
down to the level of the mythical “‘man 
on the street.’ The Psalms are here repro- 
duced in a language and style befitting 
their spirit and content. 


While seeking to avoid a bald literalism, 
Dr. Smith has preferred to err on that side 
rather than upon the side of paraphrastic 
expansion. His aim being always accuracy 
of meaning, he has chosen not to take the 
liberties of paraphrastic rendering 


The translator brings to his task unusual 
qualifications. He is professor of Semitic 
languages and literatures in the University 
of Chiesa: editor of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, and one 
of the foremost Hebrew scholars in this 
country. He is the author of several well- 
known books on Old Testament subjects. 
This versicn of the Psalms is the first step 
in the complete American translation of 
the Old Testament, upon which a commit- 
tee of Hebrew scholars is now working 


„and which will require a year for its com- 


pletion. 

In this rendering, the modern reader can 
now read the Psalms in the language of his 
own day, just as they were written ceñtus 







































Introducing os 
Urban Soctology 


. A new volume, The Urban, Community, edited 
by E. W. Burgess, and a previously pub- 
lished one, The City, by Robert E. Park, 
E. W. Burgess; and others, form together a 
much-needed introduction to an urban soci- 
ology. They are the nearest approach’ thus 
far to textbooks for courses in urban soci-, 
ology, community organization, urban geog- 
raphy, and human ecology. Based upon the 
conception of the city as a living, growing 
organism, they are the first steps in the 

` attempt to supply that basic understanding 
of the city needed to unify the many present- 
day movements to correct the evils of city 
life. These two books set forth much new 

. information on the processes involved in 

human life from the standpoint of environ- 

ment. 


», 








The Urban Community covers a wide range 
of phenomena: from human nature and per- 
sonality to statistics of city life. It deals with 
fundamental problems and contains more 
modern applications of the subject and more 
statistics on urban problems than any other 
book. It will be a most helpful text for teach- 
ers of urban sociology and community or- 
ganization, and will admirably aid all stu- 
dents of these subjects. 


The City directs the student toward investiga- 
tion of the physical organization, the occupa- 
tions, and the cultures of the city and gives 
him a conception of the ecological approach 
to the study of the city. 


The Urban Community. Edited by E. W. 
Burgess. The City: Human Behavior in the 
Urban Environment. By R. E. Park, E. W. 
Burgess, and others. Each $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. 
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ries ago. Now as never before he can see 
clearly reflected the religious and spiritual 
conceptions of the greatest of hymnbooks. 
THE PSALMS. Translated from the He- 
brew by J. M. Powis Smits. $3.00, post- 
paid $3.15. 7 
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‘Brains of Rats and Men 


That man’s brain has been slowly devel- 
oped from other kinds of animal brain 
structures, that human behavior patterns 
and the noblest human faculties are func- 
tions of man’s peculiar protoplasmic or- 
ganization—to many these still seem dif- 
cult statements to accept. Their truth, 
however, is further demonstrated by C. 
udson Herrick in Brains of Rats and Men, 

is new book on the origin and biological 
significance of the cerebral cortex. It is a 
volume that belongs to that rare class of 
scientific works of genuine literary merit, 
in which Mr. Herrick traces the evolution 


‘of this amazingly complex organ from 


fishes to men, and follows step by step the 
elaboration of its functions. 
Objective behavior and subjective experi- 
ence are here reformulated in biological 
terms. Mr. Herrick demonstrates incisive- 
ly that the entire intellectual, emotional, 
and moral life of mankind can be explored 
as biological functions without loss of 
their supreme values as distinctively 
human attributes and without passing 
outside the realm of natural laws. - 


Others have tried to read human faculties 

backward into the lower animals. Mr. 

Herrick reverses the order and, beginning 

with the simplest structures prophetic of 

cerebral cortex, he reads this history 

through to its culmination in man. He. 
outlines also the development of the 

thalamus and corpus striatum and their. 
functional relations with the cortex. 

He turns then to the mechanism of learn- 

ing, centering the discussion about the 

brains of rats and men, the two species of 

mammals whose behavior patterns have. 
been studied most intensively under con- 

ditions of laboratory control. Recent ex- 

periments upon learning in rats are súm- 

marized. i 

In considering the transition f#om brute to 

mano, Mr. Herrick calls attention to the 

fact that the brain of man is more than 

twice as heavy as that of an ape of equal 
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The World and Man 


The advance of modern science has revealed 
a vast store of fascinating facts about the 
universe in which we live. More discover- 
ies have been made in nearly every branch 
of science in the past two or three decades 
than in all the previous history of man- 
kind. Scientists have disclosed a world of 
the infinitely small in electrons, atoms, and 
molecules; and of the enormously large in 
giant suns and galaxies of stars, billions of 
miles distant. They have looked back 
millions of years to the origins of worlds, 
and have traced their history through the 
geological ages to the present. Myriads 
of plants and animals have been studied, 
from the lowliest bacteria and protozoa up 
to man. Minute investigation of man him- 
self—his origin, the wonders of his body, 
the development of his intelligence—has 
yielded astonishing facts. Inanimate mat- 
ter has revealed marvelous secrets to the 
modern chemist. The physicist has ex- 

lained the forces we see about us every 

ay, and the biologist is seeking to ex- 
plain the very secret of life itself. 


To help the inquiring reader in his efforts 
to keep up with the procession of modern 
science, sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago have written 
Ths Nature of the World and of Man, which 
E. E. Slosson describes as a book for “‘those 
who have not been to college and those 
who have.” 


These men, specialists in their fields, are 
the authors: Forest Ray Moulton, Rollin 
T. Chamberlin, J Harlen Bretz, Harvey B. 
Lemon, Julius Stieglitz, Horatio Hackett 
Newman (the editor), Edwin Oakes Jor- 
dan, Merle C. Coulter, Henry Chandler 
Cowles, Warder C. Allee, Alfred S. Romer, 
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Fay-Cooper Cole, Elliot R. Downing, 
George W. Bartelmez, Anton J. Carlson, 
and Charles Hubbard Judd. ` 
Beginning with the outstanding facts 
about the solar system, each of the six- 
teen authors has described that phase of 
development with which he is most fa- 
miliar: the origin and early stages of the 
earth; geological processes and the earth’s 
history; the nature of energy and matter; 
bacteria and their origin; evolution of the 
plant kingcom, the vertebrates, and the 
invertebrates; interactions between plants 
and their environment; the coming of man; 
organic evolution and the origin of life; 
human inheritance; structure of man; the 
living process; and mind in evolution. 
Throughout, the authors have emphasized 
the conception of science as a glowing, 
living thing inextricably bound up with 
every human life. With all its multiplici 
of authorship, the book has (in the wor 
of the Chicago Tribune) ‘‘taken on the unity, 
the coherence, the march of one great epic 
poem.” : 

Stuart Pratc Sherman said not long ago: 
“I have a strong impression that our ‘av- 
erage’ American is waking up, responding 
to the new emphasis on ‘adult education, 
becoming infatuated with the idea of hav- 
ing his dieacion go on as long as he does. 
He has got wind of the secret that in all 
the fields of knowledge enormous changes 
and advances have been made in the last 
twenty-five years and are still being made 
at this present hour. His sporting desire 


‘to keep up with his times grows keener 


and the range of his curiosity will soon be 

encyclopedic.”’ 

The popularity of The Nature of the World 

and of Man is evidence of the awakening 

of the adult public to the possibilities of’ 


’ 
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further ‘education. For the reader outside, 
the universities the book is a guide to the 
world of contemporary science; it enables 
him to form a conception of how the carth 
came to be, what its place is in the vast 
physical universe, how life originated; it 
‘gives him glimpses of the monsters of early 
ages; shows him how Cro-Magnon man 


lived, how atoms are held together in a . 
molecule, how invisible throngs of bac- . 


teria surround us, how life came from the 

‘sca to the land, why insanity is increasing, 
how speech developed, how hormones reg- 
ulate bodily processes... . . 


The Nature of the World and of Man contains 


` the. subject matter of a: “‘survey course” 


` . given each year by its authors to a selected 
gtoup of beginning students at the Uni- 


_ versity of Chicago. The success of the ex- 


periment upon which it is based suggests a 
© wide use of this text in similar courses in 
other institutions to give the beginner a 
preliminary view of the surrounding world 
and of-his possible function in it. 
In this day of increasing specialization anda 
confusingly large bodyof humanknowledge, 
orientation toward the more general .as- 
ts of the world and of man is a necessity. 
the belief of the authors of this text, 
orientation may best begin with a presen- 
tation of what modern science holds as 
truth. They have therefore attempted to 
give the student that acquaintance with 
the general outlines of scientific thought 
which is the ideal point of departure for 
- his’ entire intellectual development, and 
which alone affords him the proper per- 
. spective on the world of modern thought. 
' More specialized courses in thinking, man 
in society, or the arts, may well follow, 
but this course, being more informational, 
more inclnsive, and easier for the beginner 
should be the point of. departure. THE 
NATURE OF: 


ULTY or THE University oF Caicaco. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15. ; - 
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` Current American Prose - 
In a volume of provocative essays, The Ost- 


`. „look for American Prose, Joseph Warren, 


Beach searches the current prose of reflec- 
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tion, reminiscence, criticism,: and social 
commentary for auguries of a first-rate 
style. He judges as stylists the American 
prose artists who are now in the public 

and incisive comment from 


F Timel l 
is candid and erudite observer will be, 


not unwelcome to readers who have be- 
come aware of the development of Ameri- . 
can prose style in such books as Troubadour, 
Straws and Prayer-Books, aud A Story-Teller’ s 
Story. i ; 

A professed eclectic, and adherent of no 
particular school or tendency, Mr. Beach 
sceks the perfect style wherever it may be 
found. Looking about for American writ- 
ers of cultivated philosophical prose to- 
compare with Bertrand Russell and Have- 
lock Ellis; biographers to rank with Lyt- 
ton Strachey; newspaper essayists to place - 
beside Chesterton; and critics as stimulat- 
ing as Shaw, he advances a gratifying num- ' 
ber of claimants to distinction. In Sher- - 
wood Anderson, James Branch Cabéell,. 
H. L. Mencken, Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
Paul Rosenfeld, Simeon Strunsky, and Al- 


fred Kreymborg, Mr; Beach finds the most 


hopeful signs of a distinguished prose art 
in America, and whether or not you agree 
with him, you will have to reckon with his ` 
arresting dicta on the luminaries of theday. © 


“‘Old fashioned or new fashioned, what we 
want is something first rate,’ says Mr. 
Beach. His regard for stylistic perfection 
, leads him to 
Am protest against 
mm the incoherence 
of Hergesheim- 
m ct; the lack of 
m precision in 
foha Dewey; 
the naiveté of 
Dreiser; the sci- 
entific jargon 
of Van Wyck | 
Brooks; and the 
” affectations of 
Van Vechten. 
—"'A prose-writer who dares Sentimental ` 
to use the devices of violence and 
the poet.” overuse of such © 
Rik: e words ag ‘‘dev- 
astating’’ and ‘“‘poignant’’ are charged 
against Ben Hecht, Hutchinson, Walpole, 
and Hergesheimer. ; ' 
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Mr. Beach finds Gamaliel Bradford too 
serious minded and turns for lightness of 
touch to Strunsky and Morley. 
son, Cabell, Mencken, and Sherman, he 
finds the supreme quali- 
ties of flavor and individ- 
uality, gusto, and preci- 
sion. Kreymborg’s style 
is “uniformly graceful, 
delicately tinted.” 
Mr. Beach ‘has put tô 
good use a conception of 
the genuine critical spirit 
characterized by candor’ 
and tolerance. He admits 
that he has been denied 
‘that arrogance which en- 
ables a critic to tell at a 
glance whether or not a 
writer is one of the im- 
mortals. First-rate prose he finds most fre- 
quently in the unpretentious styles: that 
slip in between rigid categories. 
You will want to read this book for the 
vigor of its outlook upon American prose 
and for its timely comment on some of the 
most interesting figures in modern litera- 
ture, 
H. L. Mencken says in the American Mer- 
cary: “‘This is perhaps the first book, writ- 
ten by an American, in which precept is 
backed up by practice. Mr. Beach writes 
_ very effectively, and has much of interest to 
say. His judgments on the writing of 
‘Dreiser, Anderson, Van Vechten and other 
living Americans. are well-informed and 
lausible.’” THE OUTLOOK FOR AMER- 
CAN PROSE. By Josera Warren Baca. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 
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New Version of the Psalms 


For a long time we have needed a transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms into the lan- 
guage of our day—a translation that would 
give the modern reader new insight into 
the classical rendering of the King James 
Version, ‘and enable him to see in the 
Psalms the meaning they originally had. 
Such a translation is the new version by 
J. M. Powis Smith, which removes the 
stumbling-blocks of a-centuries-old vo- 

cabulary, and divests the verses of un- 





—"‘Bacdcker of the 
intelligentsia.” 


Ander- | 


i . ship. 
- Dr. Smith 





warranted meanings which a succession of 


‘early translators read into them. This ver- 


sion is based upon the official Hebrew 
text, corrected and emended in accordance 
with the. findings of present-day scholar- 


resses at the outset his ad- 
miration for the King James Version of the 
Psalms as "a masterpiece of English liter- 
ature, unrivalled in beauty,” and disclaims 
any attempt to supplant it with his own 
version. His purpose is rather to express, 
as completely and as accurately as the 
limitations of language permit, the thought 
and feeling of the original; and to incor- 
porate the scholarship of recent decades, 
with its more thoroughgoing text-critical 
method and improved philological results. 
His aim has been at all times to create a 
clear and uncorrupted version in which the 
reader of today will be able to see unhamp- 
ered the beauties and true meaning of the 
world’s greatesthymnbook. ` 


This translation is intended for the public 
rather than for technical study; it is not, 
however, an attempt to bring the Psalms 
down to the level of the mythical ‘man 
on the street." The Psalms are here repro- 
duced in a language and style befitting 
their spirit and content. 


While seeking to avoid a bald literalism, 
Dr. Smith has preferred to err on that side 
rather thaa upon the side of paraphrastic 
expansion. His aim being always accuracy 
of meaning, he has chosen not to take the 
liberties of bara paree rendering. 


The translator brings to his task unusual 


qualifications. He is professor’ of Semitic 
languages and literatures in the University 
of Chi apo, editor of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, and one 
of the foremost Hebrew scholars in this 
country. He is the author of several well- 
known books on Old Testament subjects. 


This version of the Psalms is the first step 
in the complete American translation of 
the Old Testament, upon which a commit- 
tee of Hebrew scholars is now working 
and which will require a year for its com- 
pletion. ie 

In this rendering, the modern reader can 
now read the Psalms in the lan 
own day, just as they were written centa- 
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Sex Freedom aa . 
~ Social Control 










By , 
CHARLES W. MARGOLD 
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Havelock Ellis denies society’s right to 
concern itself with sex conduct of the in- 
dividual unless there are children. Mr. 
Margold criticizes the individualistic 
presuppositions and the general bio- 
logical and physiological point of view 
which Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers on sex freedom have maintained to 
the exclusion- of sociological considera- 
tions. 























He successfully proves that throughout 
the world there is always some social in- 
fluence which does affect the individu- 
| als conduct and which necessarily 
limits his freedom. 


His study of the sexual conduct of a 
wide variety of tribes and peoples makes 
it clear, that distinct factors of social 
control are present even among people . 
who permit a system of sexual promis- 
cuity. 

Both by theory and fact Mr. Margold 
_ maintains that due to man’s biological, ' 
psychological, and social nature, social 
control is inevitably present in all 

matters of sex conduct. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.70 
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ries ago. Now as never before he can see 

clearly reflected the religious and spiritual , 

conceptions of the greatest of hymnbooks. 

THE PSALMS. Translated from the He- 

brew by J. M. Powis Smita. $3.00, post- 

paid $3.15. 
ARR 


‘Brains of Rats and Men 


That man’s brain has been slowly devel- 
oped from other kinds of animal brain 
structures, that human behavior patterns ' 
and the noblest human faculties aré func- 
tions of man’s peculiar protoplasmic or- 
ganization—to many these still seem diffi- 
cult statements to accept. Their truth, 
however, .is further demonstrated by C. 
Judson Herrick in Brains of Rats and Men, 
his new book on the origin and biological 
significance of the cerebral cortex. It is a 
volume that belongs to that rare class of 
scientific works of genuine literary merit, 
in which Mr. Herrick traces the evolution 
of this amazingly complex organ from 
fishes to men, and follows step by step the 
elaboration of its functions. 

Objective behavior and subjective experi- 
ence ate here reformulated in biological 
terms. Mr. Herrick demonstrates incisive- 
ly that the entire intellectual, emotional, 
and moral life of mankind can be explored 
as biological functions’ without loss of 
their supreme values as distinctively 
human attributes and without passing 
outside the realm of natural laws. 

Others have tried to read human faculties 
backward into the lower animals. Mr: 
Herrick reverses the order and, beginning 
with the simplest structures prophetic of 
cerebral cortex, he reads this history 
through to its culmination in man. He 
outlines also the development of the 
thalamus and corpus striatum and their 
functional relations with the cortex. 

He turns then to the mechanism of learn- 
ing, centering the discussion about the 
brains of rats and men, the two species of 
mammals whose behavior-patterns have 
been studied most intensively under con- 
ditions of laboratory control. Recent ex- 
periments upon learning in rats are sum- 
marized. 

In considering the transition from brute to 
man, Mr. Herrick calls attention to the 
fact that the brain of man is, more than 
twice as heavy as that of an ape of equal 


t 


body weight and that this increase is 
„chiefly in the cerebral cortex. The com- 
plexity of the internal texture of the, hu- 
man cortex surpasses that of an ape in still 
larger measure. - fies 

This account of the cerebral cortex, its 
evolution and its functions, by one of 
America’s-foremost neurologists touches 
upon problems that are fundamental to 
a 

and man in particular, as their pores 
biology, psycholo , anthropology, the 
social sciences, education, medicine. 
H. L. Mencken comments: “‘It is, perhaps, 
the best summary of the known facts about 
‘ mental processes yet put into English.’’ 
And The New York 
again he discounts with a cool saneness the 
verbosity of new schools of psychology 
and p! ilosophy .. . . [it is] suited to any 
intelligent reader.” BRAINS OF RATS 
AND MEN. By C. Jupson Herricx. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


AAR 
Mexico 


Americans give ‘their neighbor a great 
amount.of attention but never, so the 
Mexicans say, are able to dispose of mis- 
conceptions about her. Two of our recent 
ublications, Some Mexican Problems by 
oises Saenz and Herbert I. Priestley, and 
_ Aspects of Mexican Civilization by José Vas- 
concelos and Manuel Gamio, represent the 
efforts of men who know the country at 
’ first hand to outline the true state of affairs 
at the present time. 
Moises Saenz is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Mexico. He gives an 
authoritative interpretation of the situa- 
tion created by foreign, particularly Ameri- 
can, investments in Mexico; discusses the 
Mexican laborer; and the progress in inte- 
ting Mexico through education. His 
outline of the program of the Mexican gov- 
ernment will tend to correct the impression 
that the country is given over exclusively 
to revolutions and political intrigue. 
Professor Priestley, of the University of 
California, author of The Mexican Nation, 4 
History, is well qualified to discuss the 
cultural relations of Mexico and the United 
States, and‘the problems which have 
grown out of Mexico's efforts at rehabilita- 
-tion. He shows the need for a general re- 
construction of Mexican society and ex- 


the sciences that take living things, © 
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E Family. o 


Disorganization 
e. 
ERNEST R. MOWRER. 


ka 


Newspaper and magazine readers 
are familiar with the much-discussed 
problems of family disorganization, 
particularly divorce and desertion. 
What are the causes of the confusion 
in family life? What are the best ` 
methods of arriving at a genuine 
understanding of these causes? ` 


Using to advantage the great accu- 
mulation of concrete materials in 
the records of social agencies and in . 


. the archives of the courts, Mr. | 


Mowrer makes a systematic survey ` 
of the methods of investigation of 
the problems of the modern. family. 


Both conservative and radical pro- 
grams are outlined and evaluated, 
and there is acute analysis of sta- . 
tistics and statistical methods. Dis- 
cussing <he divorce situation in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Mowrer goes beyond the 4 
legal formalities to discover what 
the real causes of marital discord 
are. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 
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A book which gives statistical informa- 
tion, stimulating details concerning con- 
ditions in China, and a compilation of 
its contemporary history. 


The period covered by this issue of the 
China Year Book has been the most 
critical through which China has passed 
since the Boxer madness of 1900. 


Many new features have been included 
in this volume. Those chapters that 
are not entirely hew have been re- 
vised, and in many instances largely re- 
written. 


Another addition is statistical informa- 
tion concerning the foreign concessions 
and settlements, regarding which there 
has been considerable-misunderstanding 
abroad. 


This volume gives information gathered 
with great difficulty from the few 
really official sources of information in 
China. f 





$12.50, postage extra 
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amines the working policies and construc- 


tive acts of the Mexican people and govern- , 


ment. His account is neither a general 
apologia for the Mexican program nor a 
wholesale ‘condemnation of it. 

Mr. Vasconcelos and Mr. Gamio, both of 
the Department of Education of Mexico, 
have outlined Mexican civilization in both 
its Latin-American and Indian aspects. 
Mexicois ‘‘acountry of caste and opposition 
of every sort, a country of worry and wonder 


.... the rhythm of its very life is the . 


bee of contrast,” says Mr. Vascon- 
ce 


os. His essay is an interesting study 


in contrast. 


Mr. Gamio discusses one of Mexico's great- 


est problems, that of incorporating the 
Indian in Mexican population. And he has 
outlined, in the interests of mutual under- 


‘standing, the efforts of Mexico and the 


United States to educate one’ another. 
SOME MEXICAN PROBLEMS. By Motsxs 
Saenz anp Hgrepgrt I. Prinsrrzy. AS- 
PECTS OF MEXICAN CIVILIZATION. 
By José Vasconcetos AND ManurL Gamio. 
Each $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
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George Eliot to James Joyce 


‘“The novels of George Eliot,” says Walter 
L. Myers in The Later Realism, ‘‘may be 
named as the first that are adequately re 
resentative of native British realism fully 
matured but not yet modified by French 
naturalism and later European influences.” 
He traces the development in realistic 
characterization from George Eliot to the 
most recent writers of the realistic school. 
The writers considered fall into three 
groups: first, Eliot and Meredith; then, 
with Hardy as a connecting link, follow 
Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy; and fi- 
nally, Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, and May Sinclair. 

Mr. Myers has pointed out that the more 
advanced realistic chdracterization its 
an effect that may properly be called in- 
congruous; that there has been an infusion 


-of something mystical; and that closer 


attention is being given to personality. 
The reader who wishes to keep up with re- 
cent developments in British fiction will 


find this book interesting. THE LATER- 


REALISM. By Waurer L. Myers. $2.00, 
postpaid $2.10. 
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Humanizing the Sciences 
Comment on The Nature of the World and of 
Man by sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago is running high. 
= Whatever their intentions 
toward college Freshmen, 
-$h which are of no very great 
. Æ interest to the world out- 
H side the universities, the 


CS 


` written sixteen fireside lec- 
tures i from astrono- 

my to psychology, which 
the critics rank as the best of recent at- 
tempts to humanize the sciences. Opinion 
rans as follows: . 

“One of the finest and most engrossing 
popularizations of current science in exist- 
ence.’....It is simple, clear, concrete, 
reliable. One emerges from it the richer by 
solid information and definite concepts.’’— 
Henry Hazırrr, New York Sun. 

‘A manual of the physical and biological 
-sciences of which it would be hard to speak 
too highly. The.volume is so many thin 
that an outline ought to be but frequently 
is not. It is selective in the sense of pluck- 
ing the real heart out of a body of data.’’— 
New York Times Book Review. 

“Tt is unexcelled for the general reader and 
many of those who have had scientific 
training will here-learn for the first time 
what it is all about. Above all, it is vigor- 
ously inspiring.'’—New York Herald-Tribune. 
“For the story is well told, well illus- 





trated, and well colored with human sig- . 


nificance. Certainly the volume is accurate; 

the names of the various contributors 
guarantee that. Certainly it is interesting 
and readable, and popular without being 
diluted."’"~The Nation. 


sixteen scientists have- 


“It sweeps on from one great truth to an- 
other in a way that gives one a profound 


` respect for the recent progress of science.” 


Saturday Review of Literature. 
“It is fascinating reading for anyone who 
has a spark of teat divine curiosity about 
the ways of life which causes man to seek, ' 
and seeking, to progress.'’—Chicago Tribune. 
That the orientation course upon which 
The Nature of the World and of Man is based 
is helping the students build a workable 
ge of life is indicated in a large 
ody of comment from these students 
themselves. The following statements are 
representative of the student attitude 
toward the course: 
‘*To me this course has been most stimulat- 
ing. It has given a new and broader con- 
ception of the universe. It has aroused in 
me a new interest and spirit of ctgosi 
I feel that to some extent, I ha 
to value the scientific spirit. T. 
that science has upon our lives 
preciated. I believe that the c 
tended to present a brief but compre. 
picture of everything that concerns.us, to 
shake up our minds, and to stimulate us to 
a little thought. It has done those things - 
for me. I am eager to take. more science 
courses and find out how and why the uni- 
verse is as it is.” o 
"I find the spirit of. science to be open- 
minded, strong, fearless, and wholesome. 
It is strange to consider one’s self related to 
the great universe of things. I am very en- 
thusiastic about the course. The realiza- 
tion or the apprehension of the infinitude 
of the heavens, the universe of the atom 
has put me in my proper place in the cos- 
mos. 
«*This course is called an orientation course.: , 
This expresses well its aim and what it has 
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done for me. It has taken me out of the 
universe and has set me at a point outside 
where I could see everything that was 
going on and look at the ways of the uni- 
verse from an impartial perspective. It has 
given an introduction to. the natural sci- 
ences and their interrelationship. The 
greatest benefit I have received, a benefit 
which sinks all other results into insignifi- 
cance, is that it has caused me to ask myself 
such questions as ‘Who am 1?’ ‘What am 
TI?’ and ‘Where am Ie’ It has changed my 
outlook on the world.” 


Two printings of The Nature of the World 
and of Man have already been exhausted 
and a new printing of 15,000 has been or- 
dered. This will include a revision of the 
chapter on ““The Nature of Chemical Pro- 
cesses’” by Julius Stieglitz. As re-written it 
will simplify the apie of chemistry for 
the layman. THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD 4 AND OF MAN. By Sret®en 
MEMBERS OF TEE FACULTY or THE UNIVER- 
srry oF Cmcaco. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 
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Gangs. 


Gang activities are familiar enough in cos- 


. mopolitan cities, but strangely, there has . 


been no adequate sociological study of 
them. The forces that explain gangdom, 
adu 1 juvenile, have been brought to 
j ofessor Frederic'M. Thrasher in 
book which critics believe des- 
ome the standard source book 





arasher spent six years in his 
study of gangland— 
the poverty belt 
which surrounds Chi- 
cago's loop district. 
He lived with the 
gangsters, inter- 
viewed their leaders, 
and became intimate- 
ly acquainted with 
gang life from the in- 
side. Mingling with 
the ‘‘Murderers,”’ the 
“Deadshots,” and 
members of hundreds 
of other gangs, he 
learned their mys- 
teries and’ secret 


signs, their attitudes toward society, and 


~ toward each other. And he found in in- 


vestigating 1,313 gatigs of all ages and sizes, 
the facts which explain the sensational fea- 
tures of gang life which are flaunted in the 
headlines. Chia bo teat ie 
He looks upon the gang as a social make- 
shift, which naturally appears in the cracks 
of the’ community and inevitably fosters 
the spread of crime. Abandoning the idea 
of a gang instinct, he attempts through a 
careful study of the natural history, struc- 
ture, and functioning of the gang, to arrive 
at the true causes for its existence. 

Mr. Thrasher has collected a vast amount 
of intensely interesting material which he . 
discusses with a minimum of seminar jar- 
gon. A large part of the case material was 
secured from the gang boys themselves. A - 
typical case is the following, obtained in 
an interview with a gang boy: 


Bruty, THR Brains 


Billy was the brains of the gang. He was “‘educated,”’ 
a high-school boy too. He would work sometimes, 
but not often, The kids would bring their ‘‘sruff’’ to 
him. One day we had a big fight over it when we were . 
robbing a merchandise car; we had cigarettes, pop, and 
a lot of other stuff. Billy had his stuff put away ina 
box with straw on top of it. The watchman looked at 
the straw, but Billy told him it was for a rabbit. Billy - 
would sell “cartoons” (of cigarettes) for a half a 
dollar apiece. 


Billy would plan things for our gang. He would get 
us 2 place to sleep when we were Pamming away from 
home. He would get us keys to the bread boxes, sc. 
that we could get food when we were hungry. We 
would get the bread after the bakers left it carly in the 
morning before the stores opened... .. Billy would 
find us a place to sleep in some house or basement. He 
would go around everywhere to see if there was 

place to sleep or rob; he was a regular investigator. 


Henry Zorbaugh of New York Universi 
comments: “Dr. Thrasher’s monograp 
should be of interest to the sociologist and 
psychologist as a model of social research 
and a contribution to our knowledge of 
human behavior; to educator and social 
worker as an illuminating background 
against which to consider the. practical 
problems of boy adjustment; and to the 
romantically minded as a fascinating story 
of ‘the web of life’ as it is spun in a great 
city." 

Harry Hansen says in the New York World: 
“Here is a remarkable document and one 
that ought to be a source book for years to 
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come. .... He has dug right down into 


boyland, gone to the root of the problem, - 


and produced a book that will become an 


authority.” THEGANG. By FrupsricM. 


Tarasarr. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. > 
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Ernest De Watt “Burton . 
During a half-century of research Ernest 
DeWitt Burton achieved an international 
reputation as a New Testament scholar. In 
_ two years of extraordinary activity as 
President of the University of Chicago, he 
became equally well known as an educa- 
tional executive. In addition, a leader in 
missionary and denominational enterprises, 


he offers an inspiring example-of life lived . 


` to the full. 


Dr. Burton’s personality made a v 
lasting impression on those who knew 
him. ‘In him,” says Henry Justin Smith, 
twere concentrated the mental vigor of 
youth and the benigni 


worldling; the simplicity of a plain man 
and the delicacy of a true aristocrat." ' 
Of his associates, no one is better qualified 
` to portray this great and enormously at- 
tractive individual than Thomas W. Good- 
_ \ speed, who has been an intimate witness 
| of his life-activity. In Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
‘on: A Biography, Mr. Goodspeed has fol- 
‘lowed his career from his student days at 
_ Denison, through his work as head of the 
$ Oriental Educational Commission, chair- 
wan of the China Educational Commis- 
‘sion, and President of the University of 
i Chicago, to his last days.’ 
| Mr. Goods has not attempted to ideal- 
| ize Ernest DeWitt Burton, but to presènt 
i him as he was in every period of his life. 
- ERNEST DeWITT B TON. By Tuomas 
W. Goonspzup. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 
“ 


De. Burton left unpublished some exceed- 


ingly valuable work, and this- has been’ 


preserved in two sthumous volumes, 
Christianity in the’ Modern World, and A 
Short Introduction to the Gospels. 

The first of these volumes brings out one of 
the most attractive phases of Dr. Burton's 
character. Internationally known as a New 


. tian education and world-prob 


of age; the dévo-, 
tion of a missionary and the acuteness of a . 


Testament scholar, and as President of the ` 
University of Chicago, Ernest De Witt 
Burton: has another side no less great, 
but not as well known. This was Dr. Bur- 
ton the Christian and exemplar of the prac- 
tical Christian life, the man of deep reli- 
gious experience and conviction. 
This phase of his character is uppermost in 
this collection of his fugitive utterances on 
religious themes. Here are his great apolo- 
ga pre vita sua, ‘‘Why I am content to be a 
istian’’; his views upon Jesus and Paul; 


and the essence of his 7 on Chris- 
ems 


This book is fittingly concluded with 
‘Christian Education in China,” Dr. Bur- 


-ton's. last public address. 


The.second of the two volumes incorporates 
his final conclusions in a work representing 
one of his most important projects. Dr. 
Burton continued during his last years the 
researches concerning the origins of the 
Four Gospels which had been the basis of 
his valued Short Introductions to the Sie Fe 
He made further investigations regarding 
the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, and ap- ` 
proached the Fourth Gospel from a new 
point of view, applying the method of 
source criticism w ch he had already used 
with conspicuous success in the case of the 
Synoptic Gospels... ; 

These significant advances have been incor- 
porated by Harold R. Willoughby in finir -` 
revision of the volume, which brings to 
biblical students valuable new material. 
Two important sections of fresh material 
found in Dr. Burton's files have been added. 
The first renders. an ara a judgment 
regarding the dates of the Synoptic Gos- 
pale. The second outlines a unique theo 
concerning the composition of the Fourt. 
Gospel which illuminates the Johannine 
depiction of Jesus. 

This authoritative revision places before 
students of the Gospels those facts concern- 
ing the purpose and point of view of each 
of them which are most necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of them. CHRIS- 
TIAN. IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Ernest D. Burton. $2.00, postpaid 
$z.10. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE GOSPELS. By Ernzsr D. Burton 
AND Harord R. Wittovessy. $1.75, post- - 
paid $1.85. eh 
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A book which gives statistical informa- 
tion, stimulating details concerning con- 
ditions in China, and a compilation of 
its contemporary history. ° 

The period covered by this issue of the 
China Year Book has been the most 


critical through which China has passed 
since the Boxer madness of 1900. - 


Many new features have been included. 


in this volume. Those chapters that 
are not entirely new have been re- 
hesi and in many instances largely re- 
rirten. 
- Another addition is statistical informa- 
tion concerning the foreign corcessions 
and settlements, regarding whick there 
has been considerable misunderstanding 
abroad. 


This volume gives information gathered 
with great difficulty from the few 
really official sources of information in 
China. 


$12.50, postage extra 
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New Series of German 
Texts 3 


The new ‘University of Chicago Junior 
College Series” of German texts embodies 
all the most recent progress in the methods 





of teaching German. In fact, those who 
follow the articles on language pedagogy. 
in the language journals will readily see 
that this series not only incorporates the 
best of what has been done but goes ‘far, 
beyond—making a new and distinct con- 
tribution of its own. i 
Two volumes are ready for immediate use. 
They are A Modern German Grammar, by 
Peter Hagboldt and F. W. Kaufmann; and 
Inductive Readings in: German, Book I, by the 
same authors. 
The grammar offers an absolutely new 
method of combining analysis and ‘syn- 
thesis. Each lesson is scientifically con- 
structed, with analysis of the reading text 
and development of grammatical principles 
followed by synthesis or actual use of what 
has been learned. 
This new pedagogically scientific grammar 
disposes of the old grammar method which 
considered the rule the basic element of lan- 
age. It is designed to help the student 
erive for himself the principles of gram- 
mar. The principle upon which this text 
is based is the foundation of scientific 
teaching and learning: that the student be 
called upon to work out grammatical prob- 


lems through observation, reasoning, dn dammi 


imitation. 

There is an abundance of direct-methoc 
practice material; the reading selections are 
made as interesting as possible, and gram- 
mar is reduced to its minimum essentials 


' ! i 


\ The reader, designed lesson by lesson to 
-, accompany the grammar, carries out the 
© inductive feature by making it possible for 

. the student to infer meanings of new words 

through various ingenious devices. It is 

w carefully and scientifically graded. 

| Two other readers, a review grammar, a 
_ book on German words, a book on the 

| problems and technique of teaching Ger- 

man, and a series of tests are in preparation. 
` The entire series will be made up of ma- 

terials which have been thoroughly tried 
\ by ae instructors in the Univer- 
ù sity of Chicago and elsewhere. A MOD- 
© ERN GERMAN GRAMMAR. Minimum 
| Essentials Inductively Presented. By PETER 
. Haesorpt anp F. W. Kaurmann. $2.85, 
„ postpaid $1.95. INDUCTIVE READINGS 
i IN GERMAN. Book I. By Perger Hae- 
.BOLDT AND F. W. KavrMann. $1.25, post- 
_ paid $1.35. x 


' The ‘‘University of Chicago Junior College 

Series™ of French texts, initiated not long 

ago with Otto F. Bond’s The Sounds of 

rench and An Introduction to the Study of 

French, has, because of the departure of its 

methods from those generally in use, be- 

come a center of controversy. Mr. Bond 

maintains that most of his critics have mis- 

taken his aims. Answering one of them, 

, Colley F. Sparkman, in the Modern Language 

| Journal, he says: ‘‘I am afraid that Mr. 

| Sparkman suspects me of having wished 

upon the public a substitute for a composi- 

` tion grammar or some béte difforme lacking 

synthetic legs and a raison d étre, since he 

_ would have me add various of exer- 

4 cises involving composition. Let me point 

out that the Preface (page viii) states the 

\ purpose of the book as being to enable the 

i student to read (not write or converse!) in 

\ a short time and to prepare him for better 

` and more rapid progress in acquiring ex- 

pression power. 

“Incidentally, why do language teachers 

struggle manfully to uphold the conversa- 

tion and composition banner in beginning 

, courses, since better than 50 per cent of 

, their beginners leave them when the re- 
quirements have been satisfied?”’ 
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he extent:to which American children are 
andernourished may be judged from the 
yact that there is an army of a quarter mil- 


hh 
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Sex Freedom and. 
Social Control 


By 
CHARLES W. MARGOLD 


è 


Havelock Ellis denies society’s right to 
concern itself with sex conduct of the in- 
dividual unless there are children. Mr. 
Margold criticizes the individualistic 
presuppositions and the general bio- 
logical and physiological point of view 
which Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers on sex freedom have maintained to 
the exclusion of sociological considera- 
tions. 


He. successfully proves that throughout 
the world there is always some social in- |} 
fluence which does affect the individu- 
al’s conduct and which necessarily 
limits his freedom. 


His study of the sexual conduct of a 
wide variety of tribes and peoples makes 
it clear that distinct factors of social 
control are present even among people 
who permit a system of sexual promis- 
cuity. 

Both by theory and fact Mr. Margold 
maintains that due to man’s biological, 
psychological, and social nature, social 
control ‘is inevitably present in all 
matters of sex conduct, 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
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lion poorly nourished ‘children from al} 
classes in New York City alone. 
There are many reasons why not only the 


nutrition expert but the parent needs the 
best available scientific knowledge of the 





noes Family | 





+ p nutrition problem. Malnutrition is an in- 
D isorganization sidious chet of -childhood—it stunts 
owth, shortens life, increases suscepti- . 
B Pili to disease, retards mental develop- 
I ment. Its effect upon the nervous system is ` 






especially marked. The rapidly developing 
brain and nervous system of a child require 
certain food materials, and a moderatė ` 
eE of.fat is needed to protect the 
nerves from external stimulation. When 
‘this is lacking, headaches, insomnia, irrita- 
bility, over-activity, and even hysteria de- 
velop. If nothing is done to improve his 
condition, the undernourished child be- 
comes thin, anemic, wing-shouldered, dull, 
listless, and backward. e 

In combating malnutrition, teachers, par- 
ents, students, and others concerned with 
nutrition problems have been handicapped 
by the lack of acomprehensive survey of the.— 
‘entire subject. The needed information has 
been scattered through hundreds of maga- 
zines, journals, and bulletins, many of ` 
them written in technical language. In Nx- 
trition Work with Children, Lydia J. Roberts ' 
has supplied the needed survey. Here in a 
single volume are materials for which it 
was previously necessary to search through 
many. NUTRITION WORK WITH CHIL-. 
DREN. By Lyp J. Rosurts. $3.50, post- 

` paid $3.65. . 


ERNEST R. MOWRER 
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Newspaper and magazine readers 
are familiar with the much-discussed 
problems of family disorganization, 
particularly divorce and desertion. 
What are the causes of the confusion 
in family life? What are the best 
methods of arriving at a genuine 
understanding of these causes? 










ing to advantage the great accu- 









Mowrer makes a systematic survey | 
of the methods of investigation of 
the problems of the modern family. 
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The Voice of a University 


We have recently printed, and should be 
glad to send those who want it, a booklet 
about the University of Chicago Press and 
how it functions as ‘‘The Voice of a Uni- 
versity.” To quote from it: *... 1 . there 
are organizations which see in bogks not 
only the beauty of form, but which seé 
through the book to its contents, and 
which insist that in content the quality of | 
the printed page shall be preserved, This 

is the special opportunity of the great uni- 
versity presses. The university presses must 
restore and deserve the medieval belief in 
the sacredness of books.. If men can find in /. 
books ideas which liberate and enlighten į 
them, their reverence for books will live. : 


- CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO . . . ILLINOIS || |...’ This is the special function of the » 
university press.” - 


-Both conservative and radical pro- 
grams are outlined and evaluated, 
and there is acute analysis of sta- 
tistics and statistical methods. Dis- 
cussing the divorce situation in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Mowrer goes beyond the 
legal formalities to discover what 
the real causes of marital discord 
are. 












£3.00, postpaid $3.10 
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ody weight and that this increase is 
iefly in the cerebral. cortex. The com- 
xity of the interhal texture of the hu- 
jan cortex surpasses that of an ape in still 
rger measure. aoe 
nis account of the cerebral cortex, its 
volution and its functions, by one of 
pees foremost neurologists touches 
ge problems that” are fundamental to 
l the sciences that take living things, 
od man in particular, as their province: 
iology, psychology, anthropology, the 
ocial sciences, education, medicine. 
1. L. Mencken comments: “It is, perhaps, 
he best summary of the known facts about 
rental processes yet put into English.” 
ind The New York World: ‘‘Again and 
gain he discounts with a cool saneness the 
etbosity of new schools of psychology 
nd philosophy ... . [it is] suited to any 
atelligent reader." BRAINS OF RATS 


‘ND MEN. By C. Jupson Herricr. 


3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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Mexico 
‘mericans give their neighbor a great 
nount of attention but never, so the 
exicans say, are able to dispose of mis- 
onceptions about her. Two of our recent 
ublications, Some Mexican Problems by 
foises Saenz and Herbert I. Priestley, and 
spects of Mexican Civilization by José Vas- 
ncelos and Manuel Gamio, represent the 
forts of men who know the country at 
est hand to outline the true state of affairs 
¿ the present time. 
foises Saenz is a memiber of the Depart- 
ent of Education of Mexico. He gives an 
ithoritative interpretation of the situa- 
‘on created by foreign, particularly Ameri- 
an, investments in Mexico; discusses the 
Mexican laborer; and the progress in inte- 
‘ating Mexico through education. His 
itline of the program of the Mexican gov- 
‘nment will tend to correct the impression 
mat the country is given over exclusively 
= revolutions and political intrigue. 
:ofessor Priestley, of the University of 
alifornia, author of The Mexican Nation, a 
istory, is well qualified to discuss the 


\tural relations of Mexico and the United . 


tes, and the problems which have 
ywn out of Mexico’s efforts at rehabilita- 
3m. He shows the need for a general re- 
nstruction of Mexican society and ex- 





Intelligent 
Parenthood 


The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education 


Scientists are emphasizing more 
and more the importance of the 
early years in character formation 
and are studying experimentally 
the problems of child training. To 
put their findings in a form that 
parents and teachers can use is the 
service performed by the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education in its new volume 
of proceedings. 

This volume gives a general pic- 
ture ‘of the child’s life, his early 
youth, and adolescence, emphasiz- 
ing the normal aspects, of the life of _ 
the average child in the modern 
home. Experts upon various phases 
of child life. have contributed in- 
valuable mcterial upon the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, and upon the 
physical, mental, emotional, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural needs 
of the child. 

Among the contributors are such 
nationally known figures as W. W. 
Charters, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. 
Rachelle Yarros, and Frankwood E, 
Williams. Their contributions range 
over such topics as: “The Child, 
the Home, and the Community”; 
“Health Supervision”; “Sex Educa- 
tion”; and “Training for Char- 
acter.” 

Cloth, $2.00, paper $7.00 
Postage zo cents extra 
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| Historical Aspects 
of the Immigration 
Problem 


By EDITH ABBOTT 


Miss Abbot’s new collection of source 
material for students of immigration carries 
on and supplements the pioneer work begun 
in her earlier book. The new volume makes 
available a series of valuable public docu- 
ments and extracts from books long out of 
print or otherwise inaccessible. The material 
relates to the history of American immigra- 
tion during the period before the beginning 
of Federal control in 1882, the period of “old 
immigration.” 

Here are rich and varied historical sources 
covering the causes of emigration in the 
United Kingdom and Northern Europe; 
economic aspects of the immigration prob- 
lem; early problems of assimilation; pau- 
perism and crime and other domestic im- 
migration problems; and public opinion -and 
the immigrant. , 


862 pages. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 ` 


IMMIGRATION 


Select Documents and 
Case Records 


” By EDITH ABBOTT 


This earlier volume emphasizes the legal 
and social aspects of immigration, and deals 
particularly with the period of Federal con- 
trol, since 1882. In this comprehensive selec- 
tion of documents and case records, difficult 
of access elsewhere, is presented the im- 
migrant’s complete story. Miss Abbott’s se- 

. lection of documents relating to the im- 
migrant’s journey, his admission, exclusion, 
- or expulsion, and his attempts to adjust him- 
self to the new conditions, is as interesting 
and valuable a group of sources for the stu- 
dent and social worker as has ever been 
published. 


800 pages. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 
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amines the working policies and constr. 

tive acts of the Mexican people and gove 

ment. His account is neither a gene 

apologia for the Mexican program not 

wholesale condemnation of it. = 

Mr. Vasconcelos and Mr. Gamio, both 

the Department of Education of Mexic 
have outlined Mexican civilization in bo 

its Latin-American and Indian aspeci 
Mexicois ,‘acountry of caste and oppositic 
of every sort, a country of worry and wond 
....fhe rhythm of its very life is ti 
rhythm of contrast,” says Mr. Vasco 
celos. His essay is an interesting stu 

in contrast. 

Mr. Gamio discusses one of Mexico's greal 
est problems, that of incorporating th 
Indian in Mexican population. And he ht 
outlined, in the interests of mutual unde: 
standing, the efforts of Mexico and t 

United States to educate one anothe: 
SOME MEXICAN PROBLEMS. By Mots 
Saenz AND Hersert I. Prissriry. A! 
PECTS OF MEXICAN CIVILIZATIO. 

By José VasconcgLos anb MANUEL Gami” 
Each $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 7 
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George Eliot to James Joyce 


“The novels of George Eliot,’’ says Walt 
L. Myers in The Later Realism, ‘may 
named as the first that are adequately ref 
resentative of native British realism ful! 
matured but not yet modified by Fren ` 
naturalism and later European influences 
He traces the development in realis . 
characterization from George Eliot to t 
most recent writers of the realistic scho! 
The writers considered fall into th 
groups: first, Eliot and Meredith; the . 
with Hardy as a connecting link, folles 
Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy; and fi 
nally, Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce 
D. H. Lawrence, and May Sinclair. 


Mr. Myers has pointed out that the mor 


‘advanced realistic characterization permit 


an effect that may properly be called in 
congruous; that there has been an infusio: 
of something mystical; and that close 
attention is being given to personality. 

The reader who wishes to keep up with re 
cent developments in British fiction wil 
find this book interesting. THE LATE] 
REALISM. By Warrer L. Myers. $2.06 
postpaid $2.10. ! 
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